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to Charles Arthur Henderson 


a letter of dedication to serve as a preface 


Dear C.. 

let me give you this book, which has been is the making so long 
a time— ever since, really, I was brought to the Rio Grande at Albu- 
querque as a small boy in 1915. You were an earlier immigrant to New 
Mexico— where, as in our continent, everybody, far enough back, was an 
immigrant— and from you I have learned much about my subject, 
particularly about the spirit behind the image of man so small and so 
great, so various and so tenadous. against the river empire where for 
centuries there was no such thing as a short journey. 

Neither in these volumes is my passage through the river’s story 
a short one. How could it be? The river is nearly two thousand miles 
long, its historical course takes us through something over ten centuries 
of time and through the chronides of three cultures. To do it anything 
like justice, I have wanted to produce a sense of historical experience, 
rather than a bare record. This required me wherever possible to see 
events, sodeties, movements, through human characters in action. With- 
out, I hope, departing [wen the inflexible liiaits of respectful scholar- 
ship, I took every opportunity to st^e a scene. ^Vhat this may have 
cost in brevity was perhaps made up for by a presentation of experience 
with which the reader might be able to identify himself. If here and 
there I halted the narrative of events to describe various ways and 
customs of the peoples, then 1 had precedent for it; for Herodotus did 
this, to our enrichment. Only when events are rooted in the soil of the 
culture might they seem to have true reality. 

Perhaps it would interest you to see a few comments on the 
writing oi history which have seemed to clarify [or me my own view 
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oi the tasV. Here is one whidr 1 found in an essay on The Literary Hw- 
torian in the London Times Literary Supplement for January iC, 1953.' 

Macautay •wrote to stimvdaie the teader, not to contribute an original 
piece of research. Ife tvroie. in fact, much as he talked. . . . 

Here is another, out of Aldous Huxley’s essay Vulgarity in 
Literature: 

What is the amattest amount of simplirication compatible tviih com- 
pTehensibility, compatible with the expression of a humanly significant 
meaning? It is the business of the non-classical naturalistic writer to dis- 
cover. His ambition is to tender, in literary terms, the quality of 
immediate experience. . • - 

And in his Journal for July *1, 1850, Eugine Delaaoix gave roe 
comfort for those passages in which I may have translated the experh 
tttce of the past with an accent other than that of conventional 
historiography: 

The historian's usk appean to me to be the most difficult of all 
because he needs to give unceasing attention to a hundred and one 
things at the same time, and muu preserve through quoutions, precise 
recitals of events, and facts that are only relatively important, the en- 
thusiasm that gives life to his story and makes it something more than 
an extract from the newspapers. . . . We need to he very bold. Without 
daring, without extreme daring, even, there is no beauty. . . . (Trans- 
lated by Lucy Norton. London, Phaidon Press, 

For I agree with Professor Nevins that the writing of history, in addition 
to being a technical craft, is also an art. Its proper aim is to produce, in 
literary form, to whatever degree the author may command, a -wotV. ot ait. 

To realize this purpose may require the historian to invoke 
certain flexibilities of method. Here’s one that I've invoked in order to 
give the reader an immediate sense ot locality in the vastly scattered 
backgrounds of the river empire. To aoximplish this I have in many 
cases used recent or modern place names in speaking of persons and 
events belonging to earlier times. For example, "Mexico” properly 
speaking was not the name of a nation, or a whole national region, 
until 1821: but 1 use it for events in its area before that date rather than 
the officially correct designation "New Spain" because by doing so I 
hope to give the modern reader a more ready sense of where he is on 
the map. Similarly, pressing ahead with, narratives of evenu occurring 
n«a the sites of modern rhrer towns, I use their modem names— e.g.. 
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■‘near Eagle Pass”— as a quick means o( orientation, trusting to the reader 
to understand my freedom wth historical time. 

Perhaps you will notice that in the flow of the narrative I have 
not used footnotes or rurming references with superior numbers to 
identify sources. I followed this anuse not because I did not have 
precise references for my facts, or because I did not want to share these 
with the reader: hut because it seemed to me more to the reader’s 
advantage to give him the story without diverting his interest to the 
anatomy of my framevii*ork. But of course I must identify my sources, 
under two obligations: one is to acknowledge my debt to those authors 
whose works I have consulted; the other is to provide anyone interested 
in the source material— its range and authenridty- with general evidence 
for my statements. Accordingly, such information appears in brief form 
at the end of each volume, with the sources listed by chapters, from which 
the reader may refer to the complete bibliography at the end of volume 
tvo, in Appendix C. 

1 am, of course, deeply indebted to a great number of men and 
women who have helped me in every phase of wy long task. Contributing 
much to whatever successes my work may show, they are in no wise 
responsible for its failures. Let me list such benefactors, many of whoa 
you will know. 

For help In locating source materials and for other good acu of 
guidance I thank United Sutes Senator Clinton P. Anderson, and Mrs. 
Luna Diamond of his office staff; Ernst Bacon, who helped me to travel 
the river’s source country: the Most Reverend Dr. Edwin V. B)'me, Arch- 
bishop of Santa Fe, and his predecessor, the Most Reverend Rudolf A. 
Gerken, who gave me access to various records of the Church in New 
Mexico: Kenneth Chapman and Swnlcy Stubbs of the Laboratory of 
Anthropology at Santa Fe; J. Frank Dobie, of Austin, who gave me ^th 
books and advice; Edward Corrigan, of Laredo, who directed me to in- 
formation about the Republic of the Bio Grande, an elusive subject: 
Colonel ^^arti^ L. Crimmins, of San Antonio, who shared with me his 
information on the forts of the Rio Grande; Major General and Mrs. 
Hunter Harris, Jr.; Dr. Rex Z. Howard, of Fort Worth, who supplied me 
with useful photographs of Saint Bernard's Rfission at Guerrero, 
Coahuila; Peter Hurd, who gave me valuable materiab, whether pub- 
lished or remembered out of his own experience; IV'ilham A. Keleher, 
of Albuquerque, who gave me the freedom of his library and of his judg- 
ment in fiteraxy and fiisfori«/ msctm; I'nnror /. Seiiich, o/ Alpette, 
Texas; James L. Threlkeld. of Albucpierque, who lent me hb support 
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as a bookman; Mrs. J. P, While, of Roswell, who let me study her folio 
copy of the Perder designs after Isabey for the Sacre of Napoleon; and 
Mrs. John Boylan, who typed many of my source notes. 

You can imagine how much I owe to libraries and librarians. I 
must pay my grateful respects to William Dix and members of his staff 
at the Princeton University Library; Mrs. Dollis Stevens, librarian of the 
New Mexico Military Institute, and her predecessor, Mrs. Charlotte 
Gaylord; Mrs. Albert Ely, formerly librarian of the Museum of New 
Mexico, and Augustus Gaylord, a later incumbent of the position; 
Arthur McAnnally, former librarian of the University of New Mexico, 
and Miss Ruth Russell and Miss Williams of his stall; Miss Hayd^e 
Noya of the Henry E. Huntington Memorial Library at San Marino; 
Miss Fannie Ratdiford, Miss Winnie Allen, and other officers of the 
University of Texas Library; MUs Erin Humphrey of the Reference 
Department of the El Paso Public Library: and Miss Katherine Brand 
of the Manusaipts Division of the Library of Congress. I must give my 
thanks to these officers and library stall members of the United States 
Department of Agriculture at Albuquerque: Min Marian W. Dorroh, 
A1 Jarrett, Mrs. Clemmie Shirley, Harper Sims; and to Hubert Ball, 
chief engineer of the Middle Rio Grande Conservancy District. 

You'll hnd a detailed record of my great indebtedness to authors 
of printed svorks in the General Bibliography (Appendix C) . Here 1 
must mention with particular admiration and gratitude certain works 
appealing in the bibliography which were of lecurreni value to me: 
Charles Wilson Hackett’s edition of Mr. and Mrs. Adolph Bandelier’s 
Historical Documents Relating to New Mexico, Nurva Piscayo and 
Approaches Thereto, to lyjj, of which, by the way, you gave me your 
copies; Eugene C. Barker’s edition of The dusttn Papers; the publica- 
tions issued through the University of New ftfexico Press by the Coronado 
Cuarto Centennial Commission, and those of the Quivira Society; the 
svorks of Herbert C. Bolton; Carlos E. Castaneda's Our Catholic Herit- 
age m Texas, 75/9-/ 956; the works of J. Frank Dobie; the Report of 
Commissioner ^ViIliam H. Emory; the works of Cleve Hallenbeck; the 
works of Edgar L. Hewett and Bertha Dutton; the southwestern books 
of Erna Fergusson; General Tom Green’s Journal of the Texian Expedi- 
tion Against Miert Joseph C. McCoy’s Htsloric Sketch/’s of the. Cattle 
Trade; Salvador de Madariaga's volumes on the Spanish American 
empire; Tocqueville’s Democracy in America; Twitchell’s catalogue of 
the Spanish Archives of New Mexico, and his Leading Facts of Nero 
Mexican Hijfory; the two volumes of the Diary and Letters of Josiah 
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Crfgg, discovered and edited by Afauritx Garland Fulton; Cleofns M. 
Jaramillo’s Shadows of the Past (Sombras del pasado) ; William A. 
Kdeher’s Turmoil in S'no Mexico, j8^6-iS68; Constance Rourke’s 
American Humor and The Roots of American Cufture; Bancroft’s 
History of the Horih Mexican States and Texas; Rives's The United 
States and Mexico, tSsi-iSfS; Yoakum's History of Texas; and Coakuila 
y Texas en la epoea colonial, by Vito Alessio Robles. 

In addition to people whose printed s/orks gave me so much that 
was useful there were many others whose conversation contributed' to 
my ivork. Among these were Judge Harbert Davenport, of Brewnsvflle; 
Dr. Bertha Dutton, of Santa Fe; the Jate Mrs. Clara M. Fergusson, of 
Albuquerque; Brigadier General U’illiam J. Glasgow, of El Paso; J. 
Brinckerhoff Jackson, of Santa Fe; Mrs. D. S. McKellar and Sheriff Leh- 
man, of Eagle Pass; Virgil Lott, of Roma, Texas; Stuart Rose, of Phila- 
delphia; John Sinclair, of Tiguex, at Bernalillo; and Seb. S. AYilcox, of 
Laredo. 

As you know, I turned to historical motion picture him to find 
impressions of living character in the animated images of certain figures 
who appear near the end of my story. 1 thank the Film Division of the 
KationU Broadasting Company for help in locating, through Lloyds 
Film Storage Company of New York, and in making available for study, 
historic film foouge showing Villa, Pershing, Carranza, Wilson, Fun- 
tton, Obregdn, and an episode of desert fighting during the Punitive 
Expedition of >916. 1 wonder if my bibliography is the first to list factual 
motion pictures as serious historical reference material. 1 should like to 
think so. But even if it is not, 1 shall rest content to be among the earliest 
of historians to show the way to scholarly use of such a vivid medium 
of enlivening the past. 

I am glad to record that I profited from critical readings given 
variously to portions, or to all, of my typescript by the Rev. Fray Angelico 
Chavez, O.F.Af.. Carl Carmer. and Allan Nevins. During my labors I 
was often given a chance to read aloud to friends from the work in 
progress, so to weigh my effects and discover lacks. For such help I 
thank Henriette, Peter, and Peter Wyeth Hurd; Robert and Barbara 
Anderson; Constance and Vernon Knapp; Dwight Starr; and Remi and 
Thomas Messer. Henriette Wyeth Hurd. Margaret Duffield, Mary C. 
Nicholas, Stuart Rose, Virginia Rice, and Daniel Longwell read the whole 
work in typescript, and their comments were of much value to me. I am 
grateful to Edward Nicholas for hospitality be gave me while I tvas at 
work on the last phase of the book. 
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To three superintendents of the New hlexico Military Institute 
I give full thanks for their consideration o! me. During the last years of 
my service as an officer of the school. Colonel D. C. Pearson and General 
Hugh M. Milton II both granted me extended leaves of absence from 
my duties to permit me to give all my time to this book, and General 
Milton further helped me tvith gifts of source material. Colonel Charles 
Francis Ward, in a gesture of true generosity, permitted me to use his 
edited manuscript, yet unpublished, of his great-grandfather's Mexican 
War diary. 

Part of my study was done under the auspices of the John Simon 
Guggenheim Memorial Foundation. 1 svarmly thank Dr. Henry Allen 
Moc, Secretary-General of the Foundation, for his sensitive and generous 
administration of my Guggenheim Fetlou'ship. 

Finally, to ray agent, Virginia Rice, svho sustained me with more 
than merely prolcssional confidence throughout my years of svork on 
this book, I offer all gratitude. 

Here, then, in whatever part 1 have managed to divine its meaning 
and stay its likeness, is your country and mine. 

P.H. 

Romell, Nev Mexiea, 
s6 Mareh i$J4. 
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PROLOGUE 

Riverscape 


*. . . Since I offered to narrate 
the story, I shall start at the 
beginning, v/hich is as follovs.’ 
—Pedro oe Catta^eda, of NAxera 


I. 

Creation 


Space. 

Abstract moveroent. 

The elements at large. r ji i , ,t,« 

Over rvnm see. the air it bear, »ith 
delicate act ol evaporation occurs. The seas yield e 
air. SomeUmes it is invisible, ascending into the upper 
Sometimes it makes a shimmer in the calm light P'“'!^ 
tail; from the sun. The upper heavens carry dust-sea ^ 

orated from ocean spray, and other dust lingenng Irom 
and the lost dust of shooting stars that t.em 
atmosphere through svhich they By. and dust 
trind. invisibly the volume ol sea moisture and dus “ 
land by prevailing winds; and as it passes over the coast, a 
mUes-the wind borne mas, redeem earth temperaCutm. that 
the eard..form. inland front the sea. Moving ™ts 

air miriing their sea burden, repeat tremendoudy in 
ment the prodie of the ^ „"“n ^ 0.. ^ 

s^k-eeps up into a mountain, the laden air mass rolling uj~ 

“‘’'rd'TnW^md.apei.madevisi^^^^^^^ 

mountain -- ^ iTaTL'^r i~=' to" t 
warm air Avafted from over inc sea, ; 

Ptmenee and meet powet^i |l™r^,d mtnr.^n”'„e‘ m 

volumes-.nvnible warm aw^^o 

meet and repeat then joint ™“” ?" „,a, wind and inert 

and eternal, clouds enclose forces <« 
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matter that conflict immensely. In such continuing turbulence, cloud 
motes collide, cling together, and in the act condense a new particle of 
moisture. Heavier, it bills from cold air through warmer. Colliding svith 
other drops, it grows. As the drops, colder than the earth, svarmer tlian 
the cloud they left, fall free of cloud bottom into clear air, it is raining. 

Rain and snow fall to the taitli, where much runs away on lire 
surface; but roots below ground and the dense ncrsc system of grasses 
and the preservative co\cr of forest floors detain the runo^, so that 
much sky moisture goes underground to storage, even tlirough rock; 
for rock is not solid, and through its pores and cracks and sockets 
precipitation is sas-ed. The storage fills; and nearing capacity, some of 
its water reappears at ground Icv'cl as springs which find upward release 
through the pores of the earth just as originally it found entry. A flowing 
spring makes iu own cliannel in which to run away. So does the melt 
from snow clinging to the highest mountain peaks. So docs the sudden, 
brief sheet of sioim water. Seeking always to go lower, the rusming water 
of the land struggles to fulftll its blind purpose-to find a way over, 
around or through earth's fantastic obsucies back to the element which 
gave it origin, the sea. 

In this cycle a huge and exquisite balance Is preserved. Whatever 
the amount of its element the sea gives up to the atmosphere by evapora* 
tion, the sea regains exactly the same amount from the water which 
falls upon the earth and flows back to its source. 

This is the ivork, and the law, of rivers. 


2 . 

Gazetteer 


Out of such vast interaction between ocean, sky and land, the 
Rio Grande rises on the concave eastern face of the Ckintinental Divide 
in southern Colorado. There are three main sources, about two and a 
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half miles high, amidst the Cordilleran ice fields. Flcntfing from Ae west. 
the river proper is joined by two confluents-Spring Creek from the 
north, and the South Fork. The river in its joinney winds easnvard 
across southern Colorado, turns southward to continue across the who e 
length of New Mexico which it cuts down the center, turns southeast- 
ward on reaching Mexico and with one immense aberration from this 
course-ihe Big Bend-runs on as the boundary between Texas and 
Mexico, ending at the Gulf of Mexico. . , , ■ j t 

In all it. career the Rio Grande kno«. 
landscape, some ol vshich are repeated along its great length. It spring, 
from tremendous mountains, and intermittently mountains accorapan 
it for three ionrths of it. course. I. often lies hidden and tnacce.s.ble tn 
canyons, whether they cleave through mounuins or w e P • 

Frnm such forbidding ohsctiriiies it emerges again an ‘ , 

toral valleys of bounty and grace. These arc nafrow. a V 

a lew mtle, widei and a. the lease, a bare few hundred yards^ In u* 
lerUle passages all Is green, and she shade ol cottonwood, “J 
is blue and cool, and there is reward lor lite in 
always visible on either side ue reaches o »nd tey»"d stand 

mountain, that limit the rivef, world. Aga.n, the ”8“"“ 

the river, and the gritty wasteland, emmble into tfr 
nothing lives but creatures oi the dry and hot; t “ 

desert plants of thirsty pod. or wooden stem, or „ 

las. river come, to^he coasml plain where an 
reaching deep inland is overlaid by anetent nver deposin. 
lence in mountains, baf»emenl in canyons, and exhanstmn . 

the rive, find, peaceful delivety into dte 
slowly through Lr.hy bends, having come 
hundred mite from mountain, neatly ihree tntte '^e 

sippi -Missouri system, it is the longest river tn the United State. 

Alone its wav the Rio Grande mceives few mhutane, lot so 

I • ^ eiie- in flow Reading downstream, the major 

long a river. Some are sporadic in How. Kcauu g ai,„„, rr^pk 

tributaries below those ol the ntnrm are Rock 

Ttinchet. Creek and rhe Conejos River » ^ " "Sfr 

the Red Rivet, die Cham. River, nod tour great ' 

except in .torn, when .he, P”“ er o nd Rio Salado: 

channel-Galisteo Creek, the Jcmei RiW Km rue 
and in Texas and Mexico, dm Ri« Concho, (wh.eh ""J ” 

it is about to die in ihe desert), the Te™ Pj'"’ 

(another) Rio Salado and Rio San Juan. The me Y 
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carry a great volume o£ water, and in some places, year after year, it 
barely flows, and in one or two it is sometimes dry. Local storms will 
make it rush for a few hours; but soon it is down to its poor level again. 
Even at its high sources the precipitation averages only five inches year- 
round. At its mouth, the rainfall averages in the summer between twenty 
and thirty inches, but there the river is old and done, and needs no 
new tvater. In January, at the source the surface temperature is fourteen^ 
degrees on the average, and in July fifty degrees. At the mouth in the 
same months the averages read fifty and sixty-eight. In the mountainous 
north the river is clear and sparkling, in the colors of obsidian, with 
rippling folds of current like the markings on a trout. Once among the 
pastoral valleys and the desert bench terraces that yield silt, the river is 
ever after the color of tlte earth that it drags so heavily in its shallow 
flow. 

Falling from so high to the sea. and going so far to do it, the 
river with each of its successive tones encounters a new climate. \Vintcr 
aowns the source mountains almost the whole year round, in ilie longest 
season of cold in the United States. The headwaters are free of frost for 
only three months out of the year, from mid-June to mid-September. 
^Vhere the river carves its way through the mesas of northern New 
Mexico, the seasons are temperate. Entering the Texas desert, the river 
finds perennial warmth that rises in summer to blasting heat. At Its 
end, the channel wanders under the hea\7 moist air of the tropics, mild 
in winter, violently hot in summer. 


3 - 

Cycle 


Landscape is often seen as static; but it never is static. From its 
first rock in the sky to its last embrace by the estuary at the sea. the 
liver has been surrounded by forces and elements constantly moving 
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and dynamic, Interaaing to produce its life and cliaracter. It has taken 
ocean and sky: the bearing of winds and the vagary of temperature; 
altitude and tilt of the earth’s crust; underground ts'atcrs and the spill 
of valleys and the impermeable texture of deserts; the cover of plants 
and the uses of animals; the power of gravity and the perishability of 
rock; the thint ol things that grow; and the need ot the sea to create 
the Rio Grande. 

The main physical circumstances of the Rio Grande are timeless. 
They assume meaning only in terms of people who came to the river. 



The Indian Rio Grande 



I 


The Ancients 


There ^VAs no record but memory and it became tradition and then 
legend and then religion. So long ago that they did not know them- 
selves how long, their ancestors, the ancient people, moved. They went 
with the weather. Seasons, generations, centuries went by as each brought 
discovery of places farther toward the morning, aaoss vacant Asia. They 
were guided that way by the lie of mountains, whose vast trough 
lay northeasward and southwestsvard. There was toil enough for people 
in taking their generations through valleys, without aossing the spines 
of mountains. But valleys end at the sea, and finally the people saw it 
too. The Asian continent ended, except for an isthmus of land or ice 
that remained above the svaters. They crossed it, not in a day, or a 
year perhaps; perhaps it took lifetimes to find and keep what the bridge 
led to. But lost memory has no lime, only action; and they came to 
North America, bringing their animals, their blind history, their imple- 
menu and the human future of two continents. Once again they encoun- 
tered mountains which became their immovable guides. The entire vast 
new land lay on an axis of north and south, and its greatest mountains 
did also Having entered at ifte north, the people must move southward, 
between the sea and the mountains. 

Movement, however laborious, stow and lost in dangers it may 
have been, s\as the very nature of their lives. Through age after age it 
took them down the continent, acrots another isthmus, and into the 
great continent to the south, until the antipodean ice fields were joined 
by the disorderly but urgent line of mankind. Movement was what kept 
them alive, for they lived by hunting animals that followed the seasons. 

They knew how to twist vegetable fibres until they had string. 

*3 
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They could bend a branch until it made a bow by which a string could 
be tautly stretdied. ^Vith bow, then, and arrow, they brought down 
game. There tvas another ^vcapon. a ihtotving slick, with which to kill. 
Fish in the streams were taken with the harpoon. Its points, and Uiose 
of arrows, were chipped from stone; often from glittering, sharp volcanic 
glass. Birds and fish were snared irith nets. These measures travelled 
easily. They were light, cfllcietit* and imaginative. 

There were others called alive in dicir consequence. To make 
Are, the ancient people set a wooden drill into a socket in a small wooden 
hearth, and rotated the drill with their palms. Smoke came. They blew 
upon it. Coals glowed and under breath burst into (lame. It was possible 
to cook. They heated stones and in vessels of svood or bark, even of 
animal hide dried and toughened, cooked the booty of the hunt. When 
it was time again to move, valuable leftovers could be carried in baskets 
invented and woven as baggage. With them travelled, or crouched to eat, 
a clever, fond and valiant friend whose ancestors too had made the 
timeless migration. He was (he dog. 

Throughout ages of lost memory the people possessed the new 
continents and found great regions svilhin svhich to rose, above and 
below the equator, as loosely scattered groups. Vast localisms determined 
their ways~whether they pursued animals on plains, or hunted for berries 
in mountains, or clung to the unvarying climate of w*arm zones in one 
luxuriant wilderness after another. It took a mystery of the vegetable 
world to unfold for them in slow discovery a new way of life. There 
was a seed which could be eaten. It could be planted. It could be watered 
and made to g;Tow at the hunter's will. It could multiply. It could be 
carried far and planted elsetvhere. Wherever it took root it afforded 
food. It made a place where the people could stay season after season. 
It kept the hunters home, and tbetr women and children and dogs, 
relieved of their wandering in search of life itself. Up from the svarm 
rones of the earth it travelled from tribe to tribe, until most of the 
people who lived in the huge valleys and basins ol the cordilleras knew 
how to use it, and using it, gradually discovered the arts of Jiving 
together. Their histories were changed by it. The laws of its growth 
created their dwellings, iheh sense of property and brought them their 
gods, and its crushed seed became their most habitual and sacred offering 
in prayer. It was maize, or Indian com. 

In becoming farmers the ancient people looked for the most 
suitable places in which to remain. Corn needed water. IVater flowed 
down the mountains making streams. In the grand valleys were many 
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isolated mountain fragments standing separate whose heights were secure 
against animal and human dangers, ^tlien people could stay svherc they 
chose to stay there w-as time, there was imagination, to improse their 
conditions of life. A surplus of com required some place in which to 
store it, safe against vi-aste and thieving little animals. Dry caves in rocky 
clif& seemed made by nature for the purpose. But food was wealth and 
people protected it in the caves by hauling stones, making enclosures 
which they sealed with clay which dried solid. The wall of a bin pro- 
teaing food could be extended to make walls which gave shelter. Boldly 
beautiful rooms srtre made in the cliffs, some of masonry, some carved 
sviih obsidian knives out of rich soft yellow tufa itself. Arising inde- 
pendently. some at the same time, some at other times, and almost all 
on the western slopes of the continental dhide in the American South- 
tvest, manysudi cliff cities of the high plateaus were settled and devel- 
oped by hunters who learned how to become farmers. After thousands 
of jears of rnigrailon across continents in search of the ahvajs moving 
forms of live food, it look only a few hundred years of settled agriculture 
for the ancient people to discover how to satisfy their prime hunger, 
and find lime and ways in which to recognize other hungers and give 
fonn to their satisfaction, socially, morally and spiriiually. And though 
in their sloVly developed mastery of how to grow com they needed not 
only the seed but also rmter. they established their plateau rides not by 
the banks of the three or four great risers that rose in the mounuin 
system that had pointed the path for their ancestors, but on mesas and 
in valleys touched by little streams, some of them not even perennial 
in their flow. 

Nor did all of the ancient people find the secret of maize. Some 
who found eastern gateways in ilie mountains spread themselves out on 
the great plains where for long succeeding centuries they continued to 
rove as hunters, governed by solstice and the growing seasons of animal 
feed. In time the wanderers heard of the plateau cities and their riches 
stored against hunger and the harslships of travel. Raids resulted, and 
battle, devastations and triumphant thefts, leaving upon the withdrawal 
of the nomads new tasks of rebuilding and revival according to the 
Customs of the farmers who long ago had given up the bare revvards 
of the cliase for hard but depcnslabte and peaceful cultivation of the 
land. 

If there was little regular communication between the scattered 
cliff cities of southwestern Colorado, northeastern Arizona, and northern 
,Nfw .Mnifok and i! there seere local differmer* bcjwrnj tbrir ways. 
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still they solved common mysteries in much the same fashion and in 
their seteral responses to the waiting seacts of earth, sky and mind, they 
made mudi the same fabric of life foe people togeilier. 


2 . 

The Cliffs 


The fields were either on the mesa top above the cliQ cities or 
on the canyon floor below. At sunup the men went to cultivate their 
crops. Corn was planted a foot deep, and eartli was kept piled up about 
the sulks, to give them extra grooving strength and moisture. Every 
means was used to capture water. Planting tvas dene where flood tvateri 
of the usually dry stream beds came seasonally. But there were long 
summers without rain. The winter snows filtered into porous sandstone 
until they met hard rock and found outlets in tnckles dosvn canyon 
walls. The people scooped basins out of the rock to collect such precious 
flow, from which they carried svater by hand to the grooving stalks. 
The mesa tops were gashed at the edges by sloping draws which fell 
away to the valley floor, like the spaces between spread fingers. Between 
the great stone fingers the people built small stone dams to catch storm 
waters running off the plateau. Occasionally springs came to the surface 
in the veined rock of the cliffs and were held sacred. 

Seeds were planted and crops cultivated with a stick about a 
yard long which could poke holes in the earth or turn it over. The 
prevailing crop was red corn, and others were pumpkin, beans and 
cotton. Wild sunflowers yielded their seeds which were eaten. When 
the crop svas harvested it became the charge of the women, who were 
ready to receive it and store it m baskets which they wove to hold about 
two bushels. Flat stone lids were fashioned to seal the baskets, which 
went into granaries built by the men. Part of the seed was ground be- 
tween suitably shaped stones, and part was kept for planting. If meal 
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gravers for carving and inching and axes and chisels for cutting and 
shaping svood and mauls for hteaUng rotV. were made out of stone. 

BasVeu svere woven for light, mobile use at first, when the people 
kept moving, and as they found ways lo settle in their cities they con- 
tinued to use baskets for cooking, storage and hauling. But more durable 
and more widely useful tcsscU could be made out of day; and so the 
svomen developed in connection sdth domestic arts the craft of pottery. 
Their early attempts imitated the comiroction of basketry, svith long 
clay ropes coiled into endosing form whidi svas not smoothed over on 
the surface. But for greater comeliness and better protection against leak- 
age and breakage the surfaces of pots were eventually made smooth and 
fired svith glares. Natural mineral pigments gave each locality its char- 
acieristic pottery style— nosv ted clay, again ochre, while gypsum, iron- 
black. 

In warm weather the people lived naked; in cold they svore fur- 
doth and feather-cloth robes and leggings, and dressed skins. Thread 
svas made from yucca fibre. Both men and svomen svore ornamenu ere* 
ated out of beads-stone. shell, bone. Feather tassels, bright with color, 
hung from garments. Small pieces of chipped or cut turquoise were put 
together in mosaic for pendants and bracelets. Fashion had its power, 
modifying out of sheer taste rather than utility various details of dress. 
The sandal fringe of one period was missing from the next 

For hundreds of years this busy life with all its ingenuities, its 
practices whose origins lacking uTitten record were lost among the dead 
ancestors, its growing body of tt-orship of all creation, its personal and 
collecihe sorrows, its private and conununal joys, rose and flourished 
with the affirmative power of living prophecy. IVere they being readied 
to imagine a greatness beyond themselves in the future? Already they 
had found for the material face of life a grace and beauty whose evidence 
would endure like the mountain stuS out of which they had made it. 
The people grew their nourishment on plateaus that reached toward 
the sun. They put about themselves like garments the enfolding sub- 
stances of cliffs. They looked out in daylight upon breathtaking views 
of intercourse between sky and ground, where light and shadow and 
color and distance in their acts of change made in every moment new 
aspects of the familiar natural world. Amidst the impassive elegance of 
mountains, valleys and deserts they fulfilled their needs with intimacy 
and modesty in their use of imural things. With no communication 
through time but the living voice, for they had no records but their 
own refuse, the power of iheir hooded thoughts brought them a long 
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relative welncu or dryticM ha\t been ubulatcd. According to such in- 
formation the century of the migtattons from the plateaus coincided 
with a period of inocasing dryness, timil cops could no longer be 
watered, and the people were faced widi living on the seed corn and 
finally starvation. A search for new watered lands was the only rccounc. 

Erosion has been blamed. Too mud) timber was cut for building 
use. Bared forest lands permitted too rapid runod of storm-water. Cullies 
were lengthened until their tvaters became ungovernable for flood- 
farming. Old fields had w be abandoned and new ones begun farther 
from the houses and from water sources. 

But erosion presupposes Row of water, and the drought theory 
contradicts the erosion theory. And though some scientists say that the 
entire region during its svhole period of occupation by people has been 
slowly growing drier, they say further that the rate of desiccation would 
not in itself account for these migntiions. And one of the greatest of the 
communities— in Chaco Canyon-was abandoned a century before the 
tree-ring evidence of the great drought. On lop of this, lately, the whole 
responsibility of the tree-ring theory has been shaken by comparison of 
ancient rings lonned when there were no written records with more 
recent rings which when checked against modern meteorological records 
show no consistent oorreUtion with thickness and thinness o! the rings 
in wet and dry periods as scientifically recorded. The drought theory 
holds no firm answer. 

In the canyon of the Rito dc los Frijolcs the river is an ever- 
flowing stream. Yet the cliff dwellings there and the houses of the 
canyon floor were abandoned just like communities near streams which 
were intermittent and for the most part dry. Lack of water was not a 
motive for the silencing o£ the Rito. 

The mystery has been attacked in other ways. 

Did the soft rock of the cliff dwellings disintegrate too fast and 
force the people to move? Bui the rooms are still intact today. 

Were there epidemics of other disease? Burials reveal no evidence 
of unusual numbers of deaths in any one period. 

fVas the prevailing diet of corn meal— hard and coarse, and espe- 
cially when old as hard as gravel— the cause of disease? Recovered skulls 
show teeth ground down to the bone as a result of chewing the tough 
meal. Tooth decay led to abscesses, lodged poisons, rheumatism, arthritis 
and diet deficiencies. Did the people ^ to look in new places for other 
foods? But wherever they resettled. a>rn remained their staple food, 
and does today. 
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Did nomadic enemies cut off water supplies and drive the people 
from their to^vns? There would have been battles, and if defeated, the 
dty dwellers would have left their homes in disarrayed flighL There was 
no evidence to indicate siege and defeat. 

Did the pattern of community life become so complex as the towns 
grew that political quarrels between clans and religious fraternities brohe 
apart the order of existence and made communal life impossible and 
migration imperative? If so, then why did not one or more clans survive 
dissension and continue in possession of the houses? But no one w'as left 
behind. And when the people found their new homesites, they recreated 
the same social pattern they had expressed in the cliff cities, in some 
instances building even lai^r ddes with greater populations and more 
group divisions. 

All efforts to explain the mystery on the basis of physical or 
material motives come to nothing. \Vhat is left? ^\Ticre might the expla- 
nation lie? The people left beautiful dries and looked for new place to 
live. Consulting the fasor of the natural world, many of them came at 
last through the barrier mountains to the river, the big riser, P’osoge, 
or the big water, Ha'n'ap'aksva, or just the river, Tiina. where they 
found scattered settlements of people raising com and living in primi- 
tive pit-houses. Life was already blessed there. The new settlers joined 
the old. The Pueblos of the Rio Grande were founded. \Miat drove the 
people from the silent cities they had left behind them tnight well 
have been something they carried svithin themselves; something with 
more power oier (heir acts (han heat or cold, rain or dust, sickrtess or 
svar or dissension. If (hey had reason (o believe that their gods had 
abandoned them where they lised. (he people svould have had to go 
and find them again, in order (o live at peace with the world of nature. 
As everything lud its abiding spirit, not only things that gjew. but 
inanimate things, and places, so with the loss of that spirit would be lost 
blessing, protection, safety. In fear and trembling the people would 
have had to abandon a place, no matter how splendid, from which the 
ruling deity had withdrawn. Any event, natural or imaginary, which 
would withdraw the gods of a place would make it accursed, and dan- 
gerous to life; and no matter how great hitherto it may have become. It 
would be abandoned. 

They told stories through the centuries of such a motive for 
migration from various places. What was believed true of one place 
could be so of another. 

Jn cliff towns of the Pajarito Plateau west of the river the people 
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said that A-wan-yu lived among them, their deity. He was the plumed 
snake, creature of both air and land. A time came when they lost fasor 
svhh him. He abandoned them, retired to the sVy, and became the 
major galaxy of stars which readied across the central heavens as the 
Milky ^V'ay. Without him the people were at a Joss. They gathered their 
life and its objects and, leaving their rooms in modest order, svent away 
to build new cities on the river. 

At the greatest of cliff cities (Mesa V'erde) the people began to 
build a temple to the sun. It sat upon a crown of tlic mesa between 
valley and sky. Using the skin-colored stone of the place, they quarried 
and shaped their blocks and raised their walls in expert masonry. The 
temple contained many rooms. The largest was a round one in the center. 
Little junipers whose shape edioed die pull of the svind grew all about 
the temple. Close to its doors the mesa’s cHITi swept away to the valley 
floor far below. It was a noble site facing the rising sun. To reach it 
with stone and timber took prodigious svork. The work went slowly. The 
walls rose carefully to the same successive heights day by day or year 
by year. But they were never finished. Before they could be, all human 
life departed from the mesa, with its fields on top, its farms below in 
the valley, and its magnificent community houses high up in the faces 
of the cliffs. What if before the sun temple could be completed there 
was no god to receive in it? The people could only leave what they had 
partially done, svith all of its s%'alls unfinished at the same height, and 
go away. 

Long later, in another ancient town, east ol the river, the people 
kept a great black snake in the kiva, who had power over their life. They 
fed him the fruits of the hunt— deer, antelope, rabbit, bison, birds. From 
him they received all they needed to eat and to wear— com, squash, 
berries, fruit of the yucca and cactus; shoes, leggings, shirts of soft deer- 
skin. One night at midnight he left them. In the morning they found 
that he was gone. He left his track and they followed it. It took them 
down a dry river of white stones and clay (Calisteo Creek) which at last 
entered into the big river (Rio Grande) , where the track was lost in the 
ever-flowing water. They relumed to their town and discussed their 
trouble. "The snake has gone. What are we going to have of those things 
which he gave us? He has gone away. Now we also must be going arvay,’’ 
tb.S'} M.vi. Tb/iy 'iresVA-i vsgtshfts aA. j|tfo xK taWng -erp 

things, and went dosvn the dry river to the big river, where they found 
another town already living. There they took up their lives again amidst 
the gods of that place. 
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Fear of their gods may well have sent the cliff people from the 
mesas to the river. Bringing their high culture from the plateaus, the 
people wedded it to the primitive human Vi-ajs they found along the 
Rio Grande, and once again with the approval of the gods made for 
themselves a settled life, sure of land, water, and com, and of what 
explained fear and what creation. 


4. 

The Stuff of Life 

i. Creation and prater 

hfost intimately they could watch creation as a child was bom. 
So from the womb of the earth itself they said all life came forth long 
ago. The undervv'orld was dark, and mysterious. People and animals lived 
there and knew their mother, who was kind and loving, even though she 
remained far from the daily lives ol her children. So they accounted for 
the impersonality ol nature. As all life came from the underworld, so it 
returned there in death. To come in life and go in death, people and 
animals had to pass through a lake between the undervi’orld and the 
svorld. The first people climbed up a great fir tree through the Vi-aters 
of the lake and entered (his world. The place where they emerged was 
in the north and was called Shipapu.* Emergence into the world was 3 
tremendous act, full ol awe for what was left behind, and of fear and 
respect for what was found above, on ihe earth and in the sky. A thing 
ever afterward could be made sacred simply by saying "It came up 
tviih us." 

IVith them came spirit, anil ccwld dwell in everything upon the 


tVYlli many variano, hie ait praper names in rise myth*. 
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earih. All spirit was like that of people. Rock, trees, plants; animals, 
birds, fish: places, directions, the bodies and acts of the sky: the live 
and the dead: things found or things made-all had the same spirit and 
behaved in the same ways as men and svomcn. Some spirit was good 
and some bad, and accordingly had to be propitiated or guarded against. 
And sometimes spirit would leave its visible form and be gone. If it was 
bad spirit, people could rejoice; if good, they must mourn at having lost 
favor with the potvers of their lives. 

Everything in the world was part of the same living force, whether 
thought, action, object or creature. Of all this the earth was the center, 
and all things existed in order to help people to live upon it. And the 
center of the earth— earth’s navel-was in the center of each group of 
people and their own city. All things readied out in widening cirdes of 
awareness from the very point of the self, individual, and the group, 
collective. From the center, then, of person and place, reached the six 
directions, each with its animal deity: north, with the mountain lion; 
west, svith the bear; south, with the badger; east, with the wolf; the zenith, 
with the eagle: and (he nadir, with the shrew. North and west produced 
the snow; south and east the rain. So the reach of Pueblo belief went 
aaoss the earth, and into the depths underground and into the heights 
of the sky, and all tied to the place of emergence which was imitated 
with a stone-lined pit in the center of each ceremonial chamber, and 
sometimes out in the open in the very center of the town placita itself. All 
forces interacted to make life; and of these, none was greater in effect, 
sacredness and poetry than the sky. with its heroes, goddesses, and 
ancestors. 

“Our Father Sun,” they said. Some said that erven the sun had 
ancestors— two mothers, who before the people came from the under- 
world saw that people must have light in order to see. The mothers 
fashioned the sun out of a while shell, a pink abalone shell, a turquoise 
and a red stone. They carried him to the east and in the morning 
climbed a high mountain. They dropped the sun behind the mounuin; 
and presently he began to rue, taking his way over trails that ran above 
Che waters of the sky, toward the evening. He set toward the lake which 
lay between the world and the underworld. He went down through the 
lake and when it was night on the earth he shone dimly below in the 
kn "ihe murrring agam be arose and again idle peop'ie saw 
him with joy. What they saw was not the sun himself but a large mask 
that covered his whole body. By his light everyone saw that the ivorld 
was large and beautiful. The sun saw and knew, like any -other person. 
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And others said that he walked through the sky dressed in white deer- 
skin which flashed with countless beads. His face, hidden by a mask, 
was beautiful. They said he was the father of the twin boys, Mases\i and 
Oyo)e«-i, the joung gods of war, who protected the people by killing 
their enemies. The concept of evil, menace, hugeness of danger tvas 
defeated by the dream of small, immature mortals— the sery cast of hope 
in people who first imagined thmr survival and triumph, then willed it, 
and then achieved it through the spirit which towered to victory over 
threatening forces. Power and strength came from the sun, as they could 
plainly see in the daily life all about them. "Our Father Sun" gosemed 
the overworld. 

But when he went down through the saoed lake at cs'ening the 
world v.’As dark. He needed a companion god in the sky at night. So 
they said that the two mothers who made the sun also made the moon, 
taking a dark stone, diScrent kinds of yellow stone, turquoise and a red 
stone, and placed it in the sky, where it followed by night the same trails 
which the sun followed by day. The moon was a mystery, and some said 
it was a man, others a woman. 

Because the moon travelled slowly, sot ahcays giving light, the 
stars were needed, and were made out of crystal which sparkled and 
shone. At morning a great sur shone into the dawn, and at evening 
another flashed slowly in the west even before the daylight was all gone 
at the place where the sun went below. They were clear in the heavens, 
along with many others, hanging near in power and beauty when the 
night was clear and dark, making at least some things certain and pure 
in a world where evil spirit could bring about change among people and 
things, and cause fear. 

WTien clouds came, they-brought rain, whidi blessed the earth 
and made things groiv. ^Vho loved the people and blessed them? The 
dead ancestors, who once were people, and who came back as clouds to 
do good for those whose life they already knew, with its constant hope, 
need and prayer for rain. Clouds were prayed to. The prayers took many 
forms. Feathers were used to imiuie clouds and were put on top of 
headdresses and sacred masks. Viable prayers were put together out of 
little sticks decorated with feathers. These could be set about and left 
as invocaiiom from earth to sky. TTie dead who departed to life in the 
clouds were in some places prepared with white paint on the forehead, 
and feathers and cotton placed in the hair, so that cloud w-ould go to 
cloud and come back bringing rain. 

Lightaing, they said, teas bars of mhchie/ by Masewi and OyoyenL 
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The twin war godlings once came to an empty kiiTt in a village of 
another world. While all the people w-ere chcwhcrc the boys stole ben's 
and anows from the kiva wall and tried to escape unnoticed; but they 
tvere seen, their theft discovered, and they were chased by outraged 
people. Just where they had come from ifieir own svorld to the other 
one, and as they were about to be taken, the adventurers were picked 
up by a whirlwind and thrust back into their osvn world, svhere they 
went home. On the way, Masewi sent an arrosv high up to the sky. It 
made a grand noise. The womenfolk saw it and fainted. The boys shot 
many more arrows. These were the first bolts of lightning known by 
the people. Some days later here came ralnclouds. bringing the arrosvs 
back and delivering rain svith many flashes and noises. Arrows fell. The 
twins svere glad their anosvs came back to them. Sky arrows were holy 
to hunters, who prayed to lightning when they got ready to hunt. 
Thunder svas made by an old goddess. They said medicine men could 
send for thunder and receive it at any time. The wind had a divinity, 
too, sometimes man, sometimes woman. There was an aged god of the 
rainbow. ^Vhen the war twins w'anted to visit their father the sun, they 
walked on the rainbow which quickly took them to him in mid-sky. 

The Pueblos said, then, rect^nizing the exchange of influences 
and acts between earth and sky. that the Old Man of the Sky was the 
husband of the Old Woman of the Earth. All things came from their 
union, just as the child came from the union of man and woman. Man- 
kind and the animals, the earth and the sky with all their elements, all 
had the same kind of life; and a person must be in harmony with the 
life in all things. The way to find ii was in religion. Prayer and observ- 
ances were pan of all daily life. Bound upon the earth rvith other living 
things, the Pueblos said that the same life belonged in e\-crything, and 
that life was cither male or female. Everything they believed came 
within the frame of those two uleas. 

Prayer took many forms. 

Sometimes it was only the person who prayed; and sometimes the 
whole family, or fraternity, or town. Prayers rvere always visible, a stuff 
was used, in an act, to make plain the desire locked in the heart. Of all 
prayer substances, the most common was meal, ground once, from white 
com. It had life in it, it came from something that once grew, it fed life 
in people, its seed made sswsse We in vVve ground. The Pueblo person 
took it in his hand and breathed upon it as he prayed. "Eat” he said to 
it, and then he sprinkled it into the air, or over the ground, or upon 
the person, place, thiitg, or aiumal he wanted to bless. At sunrise he 
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would go out and sprinkle meal and say a pra)er. ^Vhen holy men, or 
hunters, or warriors went by lus house belore or after doing their work, 
he would come to his wall, breathe upon meal, and sprinkle it before 
their steps. His fingers tvere bunched at his lips holding the pindi of 
meal. In breathing upon it he gave his living essence to it. His inward 
prayer made an arc of spirit from him to all godliness; and his arm 
svhen he swept it widely to sprinkle the meal had a noble teach in it; 
for a gesture can always be Iw^er than the little member which makes it. 

Sometimes pollen from fiotvers was used and spread in prayer in 
just the same way. 

Another form of prayer, one which lasted longer, and could be 
left to bear testimony and intercede by itself, was the prayer stick. It was 
used in every group ceremonial in some pueblos, and often a whole 
ritual was built around it It was also used privately. Much care, inge- 
nuity and taste went into iu making. The prayer stick svas as long as 
from the wrist to the end of the middle finger. Jt was cut from oak, 
willow, spruce or cottonwood. Its stem was riclily painted with colon 
taken from the earth. There was turquoise color, made out of malachite 
or copper ore mixed with white bean meal. Vellow ochre came from 
canyon or gully faces, exposed in stripes by long weather. Shale made 
black. Pale clay made white, iron-stained sandstone made red, and from 
cactus flowers or purple cornhusk came violet. The colors were mixed 
with water from sacred springs, and with flowers from die bee-plant. 
Honey was sprayed on the paint after it svas applied. Tlie sky was called 
by feathers bound onto the prayer stick. Turkey, duck, hawk and eagle; 
flicker, jay. bluebird, oriole, lowhce, yellow svarblcr feathers v,cre used. 
To speak to cloud spirits, downy or breast feathers srere bound in with 
the featlier bundles. Beads srerc added sometimes. 

When the prayer stick was made, it was prayed oser and exposed 
to smoke. It was breathed upon and giwn its intention. Then it was 
taken to do its work. Perhaps ii was set up in the house where it would 
stay for life, expressing its prayer forcser. It might be taken to the fields 
and buried; or set in die rherbanV; or taken to a holy spring and estab- 
lished at its lip; or carried high into the mountains to make a remote 
shrine; or put as'^ay with stored food; or scaled up in the wall of a new 
house; or carried in the hand during cereinoniaU; or put to earth with 
the dead. If a prayer stick was left in an exposed place, they could fell 
by whether it stood or fell how the spirit of iu maker was. If it fell, he 
must have had bad thought while making it. and hi$ oflcring w-as in 
consequence rejected. 
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Sometimes prayer and its acts were delegated. Certain persons 
became priests and acted for everyone else. It was agreed that nature did 
what the priests told it to do. The priests spolte to the world in grander 
stfays than anyone else. When they meant “four years" they would say 
“four days," for example. But everyone knew what they meant svhen 
they sounded special. It was part ot their having power. People watched 
to sec that the priests used their power svhen it was needed, such as 
those times every year when the sun liad to be turned back. All summer 
long the sun moved farther to the south, torvard the badger. The sveather 
was colder. Every year, in the same monili, there came a point beyond 
which the sun must not he permitted to go. Tliey svould knotv by watch- 
ing the sun come to a natural landmark when the limit of his southern 
journey was reached. At that point, on that day, it svas the duty of the 
priests to halt the sun; and with prayer, ceremony and power, make the 
sun start northward in the sky once again, in its proper way. Half a year 
later, when the sun touched the point to the north, srith the mountain 
lion, beyond whiclt it must never be allosved to go, the priests brought 
it back toward the south again. So the natural cycles were preserved. 
What nature had already ordered was ordered once again by the people 
in their prayen. To rise above, govern and hold the natural world they 
imagined their own control of it and solemnly sanctioned the inevitable. 

Other ways to pray and gain favor were found in imitating what 
nature looked like and did. And here the great group prayer was made, 
when the people came together in ceremony to tell nature what it must 
do for their lives. 

They gave great splendor to the group prayer, and prepared for 
it with rigor, always in the same ways which had come down to them 
out of memory. A certain society of men learned invocations and chants 
which lasted for hours, and had to be word-perfect. They learned 
choruses and strict drumbeats to accompany them. Sacred costumes were 
made, and the materials for them came from expeditions, often to the 
mountains and even farther— boughs of the pine tree, skins of the fox 
and the rabbit, the deer, the buffalo, the bobcat; feathers from eagles, 
the bright parrots of the south; and from nearer home, gourds to dry 
and fill with pebbles from the arroyos, comhusks to weave into head- 
dresses, paint to pot on the body. Croups of men and groups of women 
worked at practicing over and over the steps of the dance to be used in 
the ceremony. They must stand— (he men separate from the women— just 
so, and to the beat of the drum, they must lift and put down their feet 
so, all exactly together, they must turn, and pause, and advance, facing 
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neidy, and the women’s bare feet most be lifted only a little and put 
do^sn again mildly, while the men must smartly raise iheir feet in their 
soft demkin shoes and bring them down to pound on the ground with 
power. The singers and the dancers and the drummers learned perfect 
accord. Implements were made in the ceremonial chambers to be used 
on the day of the group prayer which was held in the plara of the totvn. 
All persons, young and old, worked loward the day. Men and women 
could not lie together for a certain period before it Only certzin foods 
might be eaten. For several days before, those who were going to take 
part made sure to vomit many rimes a day. The dancing ground was 
swept clean. If there was any refuse about the houses it was taken away. 
Thoughts were put in order too. Some of the figures in the dance were 
going to be the clowns, the spirits who mocked and scolded humanity, 
whose very thoughts they could see. And above all, there would be cer- 
tain masked figures who came there from the other world. AU the women 
knew that these were gods themselves— the spirits of rain and growth— 
who wore wooden coverings on thetr heads, tricuned with downy 
feathers, painted to represent the deities of the sky. These were the most 
.mysterious and potrerful of all the dancers. They had naked arms and 
breasts and legs like any other men, and wore foxuUs on their rumps, 
and had pine boughs banded upon their ams. and wore the wot en belts 
and the rabbit-fur baldrics and deerskin shoes, and used the gourds like 
the real men, but the women said they were not real men. they were 
aaual gods, called the kachinas, and upon them depended the rainfall, 
the trops and the yield of the hunt All year, said the women, their 
masks were kept in the ceremonial chamber, and when time came for 
the group prajer, they came like gods and put them on, and appeared 
in the ceremony. The men knew something else. They knew that long 
ago, before anybody could remember, or think of it, the kachinas really 
came and danced with the people. But for a long time they had not 
really come. It was actually certain men who put on the masks and 
appeared as the kachinas. But they never told the women of the substi- 
tution. Children did not know of it, either; and only boys, when they 
reached a certain age, learned of it. and kept the secret among their sex. 

If the gods were properly imitated, then they would do as their imitators 
did, and make the motions which ivould produce rain, growth and 
game. 

W’hen the day came the whole pueblo was ready. Those who did 
not dance sat in silence upon the rooftops or against the walls upon the 
ground. All was still in the early suxdigtu. The houses, made of earth. 
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looked like mesas, and casl strong shadows. People waited as nature 
waited for whatever might come. The ground before the houses was 
empty and clean, dazzling in the light, \Vliat would break the silence, 
and release the bodies full of prayer? 

It was a thunderclap which came suddenly and rocked from ssall 
to wall, in the voice of the drums. Tlic drums told the thunder what to 
do; and thunder, bom o! storm, would bring rain. 

At once the first dancers came like creatures of the air out of the 
door in the fiat roof of the ceremonial chamber: and at the same instant 
song began and the drums sounded with it. Tlie cliorus appeared from 
between two houses and came to the plaza. 

Then the dancers came, great ranks of them, the men in front, 
the women behind them, led by a man holding a long pole into the air, 
decorated with eagle feathers that spoke to the sky, as from one cloud 
CO another. They all advanced as slowly as a shadosv from a high cloud 
on a still day; but they never ceased their movement. The men pounded 
the scamped ground. The women padded softly upon it. The men com* 
inanded nature. The women waited to receive it. Slowly the long columns 
reached out and out into the dancing-ground until they were all teen. 
They crossed it. They faced and returned. The chorus and the drum* 
mers sang and beat without falter. Everyone was exactly together in 
rhythm and action. The evolutions of the dancing and sittging groups 
were made so gradually and in such slowly changed relation to one 
another that they seemed like the slow wheeling of the stars overhead 
at night. » ; 

In their right hands the men held the rattles of dried gourds 
containing seed pods or pebbles. With these at intervals they clattered 
upon the ground the sound of seeds falling; and again they showered 
together upon the earth the sound of falling rain. 

In their left hands the men and women carried bunches of eagle 
feathers which like those on the banner that towered above them and 
went with them In their grave evolutions invoked the clouds of the sky. 

In their left hands the women carried pine boughs; and pine 
boughs were bound upon the arms of the men. These were a pra)’er for 
everlasting life, for the pine tree was always green. 

The men proclaimed by their presence the seed, and invoked it, 
and wet it, pounding their power into the earth, and ordered that it 
live and grow. 

The women impassively like the earth itself showed by their 
presence how the seed was received and nurtured. 
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With their pine boughs spited ihjoiighDUl the ra^. th^ looked 
like a little forest. Adrandng poseerftiUy against the ligM the)- here 
like a mosement ol the earth in an analogy of slow tone. The so, on of 
the singer, batked together and nsade onler out of *e sounds rf the 
animal Ungdom. The arms mosed. she leg, rose and fell, 
naveUed in such nnaninnW and deonsnn dtat diey J1 seemed like 
a great woven construction, something man-made, some vast act ol 
haLtry, the parts tied and yet Beaible in supple buckskin; ag”"- »>": 
ing a^ins. *e sidelines, they seemed Uke a clilf advmtmng; or d *= 
watcher, shut their ejes and only listened lor a moment. 
singing snices clapping flady back Itom the lactng hon.=, 
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much work and anuc; 

,t was necessary to send » diller'« knew about themselves but 
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the uext time they looked, the m nessage. in beat, beat, 
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beat. Evet, now and dien a. dictated by t he s ^ ^ 

phases o! P”)"- “^k^ JLlng a beat, imd break again, miss- 
shaken air would sudde^y treat ^ ^ 

i:V»”£“uudf.3l m a^luie legs, arms, voices, dnsms would 
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resume the steady pounding by which the power of that town was driven, 
beat, beat, beat, into the earthen and airy body of nature. 

And the whole day long it pound^. 

According to the season, the dance took, its theme from different 
gods. With them all, it practiced imitation of nature to influence nature. 
The rainbow dance with its arches of willows carried by svomcn sug- 
gested rain as the rainbov? could never appear in a dry sV.y. The turtle 
dance reminded the powers of water, for water came with turtles. The 
corn dance showered the sound of seeds and rain on tlie ground. The 
parrot dance with its blare of feathers wov'en on costumes made nature 
think of the warm south where the panots lived, and the hot sun, also, 
which made crops grow. The eagle dance, in which men soared along 
the ground with eagle wings tied to their arms, reminded of how strong 
an eagle was, and how such strength could cure anything. Before hunts- 
men wt out, the dance would imagine and predict success for iliem- 
sometimes in the deer dance, with men garbed in deerskin and hunted 
down by other dancers as heroes: or the antelope, the elk, the buffalo, 
all costumed accordingly, and full of respect for the habits of the beloved 
adversary and victim who would be brought to death in order that the 
people might live. In the animal dances, little boys sometimes went 
costumed as bobcats and coyotes, jogging under the dancing bodies of 
men who impersonated deer or buffalo. Someiiines a boy dancer was a 
turkey, bridling and flaring with a suit of feathers. 

To imitate was to induce, in gesture, sound and article. 

To impersonate was to become. 

To endure ordeal was to know not exhaustion but refreshment. 

For when evening came the dancers, the singers and drummers 
were not tired. They were stronger than ever. They tvere lifted up. In 
giving they had received. The great ranks ended their slow stately evolu- 
tions. and the men retired to the kiva. The women sought their houses- 
The chorus broke formation and entered the kiva. The clotvns went 
trotting lazily over the town. They capered benignly now. Dwellers came 
forward from their rooms and breathing upon corn meal dusted it into 
the air before the clowns who took the tribute with a kindly bend of 
painted nakedness. The spectators drifted to their rooms. 

Such a pueblo typically sat on an eminence above the river, and 
near to it. The river vvas a power ■whiA like the light of the sky rvas 
never wholly lost. It came from the north beyond knoiving, and it went 
to the south nobody knesv where. It svas always neiv and yet always the 
same. It let water be taken in ditches to the lowest fields. Trees greiv 
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along it, banls-mllom, cottonwomb. young and old, always lene . mg 
theniolvo,. The water was brown, a. brown as a body, and both bred 
ion earth a, brown. The river ms pan of the day , prayer. 

Evening came down over dnt west. like thin gray smoke pulled 
over color, and the evening sBr stood like a great trembhng drop of 
water on the soft darkness of the sky. 

Before daylight was all gone, the pneblo wa, s.lent but lor the 
little sounds of ordinary life-voices lost in ^row mils ^ 
breaking branches for firewood, children. The twihg p g y 

sweet and clear. The river wen. sflen. and silken between tt, ow bank 
where grasses grew and saplings and little mudow. “P 

mudbanks. Sky and town and valley were nm.ri m deep P“'”''" 
hard wonder, of the dancing day. And a. that hour the 
came through the sapling grove, .0 die river. The deepening ^ 
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the pine boughs svhich they had worn, and ihc 
and wmetitnes the gourd rattles, and cast them 

the long hard day for i- ^ “o”^“r‘”^.hed 

could be talked about qmie „ have dono such 
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There in that long the Pueblo Indians 
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ordered the propriety of their life to »be lanuscapc 
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This net was implicit in all their sacred beliefs. It recognized the power, 
neatness and blaic of the iV.y; the clarity of the air; the colors of the 
earth; the sweep of mountain, rock, plain; and the eternity of the riser. 
Environment directly called forth the spirit and the creations of the 
people. The weather had direct effects upon vegetable growth, and the 
life of waienva)-s, and the diangc tn land fonns. It had equally direct 
effect upon the human personality and its various states and views of 
life. The presence of mouTstatns; the altitude of the scry valley itself; 
the outlying deserts beyond; the effects created by the interchange of 
influence and response between that partiailar land and that particular 
sVy— all had effect and expression in the Pwcblo tvorld. 

The natural forms rising from a landscape created by surface 
water action, and wind, and volcanic fury— that is to say, river, desert 
and mountain— bore intimate fruits in their imitation by the forms of 
Pueblo life. The cave beame a room. The room became part of a butte. 
The butte, joined svith others like it, resembled a mesa, terraced and 
stepped back. The Pueblo losvn looked like a land form directly created 
by the forces that made hills and arroyos and deserts. Daylight upon the 
face of a pueblo looked the same as daylight upon the face of a cliff. 
Who knew how much Uus was accidcnul, and bow much devised by 
the Indian in his sense of propriety in the natural svorld, his reserence 
for all its aspects, and his general application in imitative symbols of all 
the liviitg and endurittg forms he knew about him? Even where his 
town stood above the river, the river dictated his farming methods; for 
the irrigation ditch leading from the river to the fields below the town 
was in itself but a liny river in form, with the same general laws of flow, 
and reach, and structure as the big river. People not too long the owners 
of such a concept svould not find it a naive one, to be taken for granted- 
It would instead be a grave and reassuring fact, to be thankful for along 
with all of the other energetic expressions of the landscape, among svhich 
the Pueblo Indian prayed passionately to be included as a proper part— 
not a dominant part, not a being whose houses and inventions and com- 
merce would subject the physical world until he rose above it as its 
master; but as a living spirit with material needs ivhose modest satisfac- 
tion could be found and harmonized with those of all other elements, 
breathing or still, in the dazzling openness all about him, with its ageless 
open secrets of solitude, sunli^t and impassive land. 

So every act and relationship of Pueblo life included the intention 
to find and fulfill such harmony. The svhole environment found its way 
by spiritual means into all of Pueblo life. Works of art captured the 
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animal and yegalable and spiritual wld-always in objects 
use, never display lot its own sale. The work of ait, tn the sense that all 
elements were brought togethet-colots, emotions, .deis, "“'udes m 
harmonious proportion and ntiied with fluent sl.ll, the wort of art vu 
the act of liLg, itself. No one part of i. had .tgnificance alon just a 
each feature of the landscape by iBelf meant less than what all meant 

and looked like together. , . • 

Worship entered into ever, relation between the people and their 
surroundings. The mountain, were hoi, places; temple, standing fo ever 
which held up the St, Gods lived in them, and other .hp«™t„ als 
The priests of the people went to the mountain, to call upon ‘It' 
of the lour points of the compass. The various pueblo 
their sacred mountain. diSetenU,. For one "t them *= ■>“ 
was Ttuchas Peal; the eastern one was the Lake Peak of 
F. range; the southern one was the Sand.. '“S'; 

Okupi'n, turtle mountain; the western one was nw.tdian 

the Jemez range, s.hich they called dr. mountain 
All of them rose fat back and above the Rio Grande, into whose valley 
they all eventually shed water. ar time* 

The action of the riser upon land forms was 
by the Indians. Near the pueblo of San lldefonso is » S''*' ^ ™ 
on the west of the river, faced across the river on the 
This place they called PVwoge, "wbrne the “ ‘Xf vm. sS: 
midst of supernatural explanations of ^ disadvantage 

deni, a cool and observant conclusion, not. however. 10 
of anoiher idea, which was ih.t in die grea. ^ 

black meia there once lived (the, said) a cannibal S'"”'- “ 

connected with the interior ol the .as., homelike 
took him to his moms. Hi. inflnenm npon 
heavy. Persons did the proper things to avoid being c.n„ht 

’““Lake, and spring, were sacred rnn, and 
doorways to the world below, K mg nnp 

the people throngh of ihese were springs 

imagined for other such bodies ol w - I ,nr!n(»<: and ever 
which ted the river. Cods and d below worlds through 

afterward came and went between the ,n»«fbpre near-bv There 

.heir pnnls. Every pueblo had -cr; 

was every reason to sanctify sug^ted supernatural 

spiritual, as they had natural mystoy 
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qualities; for how could it be that when water fell as rain, or as snow, 
and ran away, or dried up, ihcre should be other water whidi came and 
came, scCTCtly and sweetly, out of the ground and never failed? 

Some of the rivers that went into the Rio Grande dried up for 
months at a time. In the Pueblo world, the most important tributaries 
were Taos, Santa Cruz. Pojuaque, Santa Fc and Galisieo Creeks on the 
east, and on the west. Jemez &cek. the Chama River. Of these only the 
last one had perennial flow. Its waters wrre red in melting season and 
colored the Rio Grande for many miles below their confluence. But the 
courses of them all bore the valley cottonwood. It tvas the dominant 
and most useful tree in all the Pueblo country. Its wood was soft and 
manageable, and it supplied material for many objects. Its silver bark, 
its big, varnished leaves sparkling in the light of summer and making 
caverns of shade along the banks, its winter-hold of leases the color of 
beaten thin gold lasting in gorgeous bounty until the nesv catkins of 
spring— all added grace to the pueblo world. The columnar trunks were 
used to make tall drums, hollowed out and resonated svith skins stretched 
over the open ends. The svood was hot fuel, fast-burning, leaving a pale, 
rich ash of many uses. Even the catkins had personal use-eaten raw, 
they were a bitter delicacy in some tosvns. And in that arid land, any 
tree, much less a scattered few, or a bounteous grove, meant good things— 
water somewhere near, and shade, and shelter from the beating sun, 
and talk from trifling leaves. 

The feeling, the sense, of a place was real and important to the 
people. Almost invariably for their towns they chose sites of great natural 
beauty. The special charm of a place svas often commemorated in what 
they named it. On the river’s west bank stood a pueblo called Yu'’ge, 
which meant “Western mockingbird place." The name was a clue to the 
sense of the place, for above its graces of flowing water, rippling groves 
and the high clear valley with its open skies would rise the memory of 
the May nights when the procL'gal songs of the mockingbirds year after 
year sounded all night long in the moonlight. The birds sang so loudly 
as to awaken people from sleep. Night after night a particular voice 
seemed to come from the very same tree with the same song. It was like 
a blessing so joyful that it made an awakened sleeper laugh with delight, 
listening to that seasonal crcaiure of the river’s life. In the daytime little 
kAyysOTiiocAvtqAtacig’m-motkis-tAariialso appeared in Way and w’nistTing 
to the mockingbirds released the moths which the birds in an accurate 
swoop caught in midair with their bills. 

Everything in the landscape was saaed, whether the forms of 
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nature, or those made by people-nltas. ahtines, and the very to^s 
which were like earth arisen into wall, terrace, light and shadow, enclos- 
ing and expressing organized human life- 


Hi. communitj> 

It was an organized life whose ruling ideas were order modera- 
tion, unanimity, AU way. were prescribed, all litmb set, and im peopfe 
b, ;eigh. oi an irresistible power took part to the town 
oi such controls elsewhere snggested that they must 
a presiding head ot state whose decrees could only 
ol despotic gesture. But the Pueblo people had i|„ed 

irresisfible ^wer whieh ordered their connnuoa hie ™ 
and volant^ power of the people-all the people, tn each town. giv. g 
continuity to inherited svays by common agieemen . 

rell.o^a:^:S^:er^^^^£^5^ 

lies through marriage or death. Religious p p 

r .a=.»>ta upon their ass, ^ed P- 

them alone rLlliet owned ohjecw which the, „ 

Familiet were giseo permanent possrsston ot 7 ;.“ ", 
long a. .he lazily eah.ed and anrwen. 

When a family died out its apartmenu were ao 

into ruins. sale or trade 

Since property was , nje sole. Their rooms 

within the pueblo, everybody 1^ [„„i,ute, were about die 

were alike. Their holdings in 1 ^, „ „ „iUi their imme- 

sa„e. Uving closely togeiher *e, „„ pri„ey and no 

diate neighbors, though within the f y violence were bad form, 
desire lor any. Ontbursw ol '“^S- of for die 
and so was indulgence in ™ tppmed » s.and on. 

propriety it was meant to presetvm 7 with 

torn everyone else in any w„,k^ffici,l or reli- 

official duties. Everyone understood 
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gious— had to be done by someone who ts'as given, by common consent, 
the aulhotity to do it. But nobody was supposed to propose himself for 
the job, or go out after h. If he svai chosen for it, a man svith real reluc- 
tance but equally real obedience to the wishes of liis associates accepted 
it and did his serious best while in oflicc. If anybody in such a position 
showed the tvrong attitude, or indeed, if anyone at all transgressed 
against the accepted way of things, he was shown his error in the ridicule 
he received from other people- He did not like to be laughed at in the 
town, or made sport of by the clowns in the dances, and he svould mend 
his ways if he had gone too far out of line. There was no excuse for him 
to feel differently from anybody else, and to behave accordingly. As 
there was a proper way to perform all acts, everyone not only under- 
stood ritual but performed it. United in gesture, the pueblo had a strong 
sense of its own identity. Everyone agreed how things svere and had to 
be and should be. Understanding so. there could be few disappointments 
in life, and few complete bafRements. 

Certain towns had thin, narrow, long stones svhich rang with a 
clear song when struck. They were hung by deerskin iliongs to the end, 
outdoors, of a roof beam. The singing stones could be heard in the town 
and the near-by fields. To summon men for meetings, the stones ss’cre 
struck. Meetings were held olten, for the toum had many organizations, 
each with particular svork to do. 

In some towns, all people were divided into two cults— the 
Summer, or Squash, People: and tlie Winter, or Turquoise. People. 
Other towns knew lour seasons of the year, and oiganired accordingly. 
All totxms had secret societies with particular social duties, all religious 
in form. At the head of the pueblo, as guardian of all spiritual lives, 
was the cacique. He served for life. He had many duties, for no impor- 
tant act was ever done without ritual, and it was he who blessed and 
approved all ceremonies. In his own life he invoked holiness rvitlt fast- 
ing and prayer. That he might be free entirely for his sacred offices he 
was relieved of all other work. His house was built for him. Other people 
planted for him and cultivated his crops and made his harvests. In his 
shrines he kept fetishes which had to be fed with rabbit meat. Men 
went on special hunts to bring him rabbits, and the sacred food was 
prepared by his appointed helper, who cooked the rabbits, and also kept 
his house for him, making fires, sweeping the packed earthen floor, and 
ministering to his needs. 

The cacique made important appointments to the priesthood. 
Two of these were the war pnesU, named for the twin boy-gods Masewi 
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and Oyoyowi. They held office for a year. Part of their duty t^•as to 
obserte the cacique in the perfonoance of his duties, and to admonnh 
him if he was negligent. Each year he appointed ten assistants to *e 
irar priests. His infiuence was great, his position among the people that 
of the fountainhead of all spiritual beUef and practice. He was both 
father and mother to them, a living analogue of the source of their lives. 
Upon his death his successor was chosen by the war priests from his oym 


secret society. . , , , 

The cult ivas a medium through which the people could form y 
take pa.t in the religious life of the pueblo. Everjone belonged to one 
or mother o£ the cult, in the to™. Meoibeohip hereit^. except 
that a girl who maitied entered the cult o! her hnsband. If rhe wai 
widowed she could choose between remaining m the cult of hin husband 
or returning to that of her father. The cult had a hca w o was m 
charge of all its acUvities. The most ottred of objects were the 
used in the kachina dantss-those great group prayer, m which the ^ 
of rain were believed by women and ehildten to be actually “ 

the dance. These masU and the costumes that went with them, tlm 

mitiiatun carved figure, repremnting the godly kaehina,. were kept It 
the cult leader as his own petsoual duty. He alone could 
guoise green paint used in decorating the masK Not everyone eo^d 
have masks. Only married men of mature experience cou - 

Wid. the mask ome power, -the we.ter tunved 
real person was hidden not only from ihe spectator u npnnlesaw 
himself. Behind the mask he im the godlike being 
He escaped into a new and sacred dignity, leaving e in i 
man of esery day to whom he must return when he doffed his mask 
again but surely sviih some lingering joy and a Jiew strengi . 

The cuk had it, ceremonial home in the luge 
kiva. sacred to its own membos. It was usually 
undergtuuud, geuetally above rt";;''-*- K 
and ritual. It was entered through a hatch in the ro . y 
which leaned down to the Hot. A ’ "y' j ,„ali „„nd hole. 

times against the svall, sometimes free, beio , , i,»„. ,hi» n«>ole 

This wS called by he same name - 

came up into the world-Shipapu. A shaf ^ addressed in 

an to the altar, and with it could come an go P . , , .hrough 

prayer. Smoke from fires built before the alt^ chinas On another 
he enhance hatch in the mof b, the spirit, of 
plane of and dheovety. *e air descending through he 
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It was they said most loriunate that the docit’rs ol the medicine 
societies weie abie to receive extraordinary powers (tom the real medi- 
cine men oi the spirit world— the ones who svere animal-go<l* and heroes, 
svhose benign influence reached to all the quarters of the world, and to 
the zenith and the nadir too: the mountain lion, the bear, the badger, 
the eagle, the wolf, and the shrew. Tljanks to tlicse potvers. the doctors 
s^ere able to recognize witches where no other penon could possibly do 
so. Once identified, the witches could be unmasbed and worked against. 
It uas hard work, calling for exactly learned methothi and sadly enough 
there was always the possibility of failure. Still, everything pouible had 
to be done, and if in the end the doctors lost their patient, the people 
did not hold it against them, but realized that in this case the opposing 
powers were the stronger, and could not but prevail. Witches were 
powerful, that svas just the point of being so careful about them, and 
working so energetically against them. Witches especially tried to destroy 
the young men. U was pasticuUtly evU o( them thus to sttike a^inst 
the strength of the present and the seed ol the luture. 

^Vhen a penon was bewitcited into sickness, great forces went to 
work to save him. His people sent for the doctor of a medicine society 
who came to the house. Family and friends were there. The prevalence 
of tvitches s^-ai of much concern to eseryone. The doctor followed a 
procedure known to all, for it was established long ago. He removed 
his clothes, returning to his animal esute naked. He went to the patient 
whom he examined with thorough care, feeling hint all over his naked 
body to determine the location of the malevolence which had invaded 
him. He prayed. If there was a fracture he made splints and set the bone- 
I£ there was lameness he massaged. 11 there was an eruption he lanced it 
with a flint knife. If no visible ailment showed he administered medicines 
brewed of herbs and water. He anointed the sick body with his curative 
saliva. He was disembodied from his daily self. The patient and the 
people knew him as a power in tune with greater powers, and as he 
worked, they felt in themselves the energy he brought and the comic- 
tion of recovery he carried. Hope arrived with hint- Witches might be 
strong, but here was strength too, in every curative gesture, word and 
thought. At the end of the treatment, the doctor resumed his clothes 
and left, with instructions to summon him again if the patient did not 
improve rapidly. 

If he was needed again, he then assembled all the otlier members 
of his otvn medicine society and unless the patient was critically ill, the 
doctor worked with them for lour da^ in ritualistic preparation for the 
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major cure which they were lo undertake. If the patient seemed to be 
dying, they went to him in the first evening. Otherwise on the evening 
of the fourth day (the people said great virtue resided in the number 
four) they went to the house of sickness. The doctors undressed. To 
frighten the witches they painted their faces black. Over their heads 
from ear to ear they each fastened a band of white eagle-dorvn, and 
around their necks hung necklaces of bear claws. Each doctor held two 
eagle wing feathers and a gourd rattle. The medicine society was ready 
to go to wort. 

The doctors in turn came to the patient and felt over his body to 
determine the seat of illness. When they found it they would know into 
what member the witches had shot their evil, and what was its nature. 
The whole cure led to the extraction of the evil object from the 
patient's body. 

Meantime there were prayers and chants. Paintings of colored meal 
were laid upon the swept floor by a medicine priest. He sprinkled grains 
of color through Itts fingers, drawing lines with delicacy. He aimed the 
dropping meal with his thumb that sifted it. to compose in flax yellow, 
turquoise blue, berry red, skin brown, black, and white, a design full 
of magic power against sickness and witches. Before he changed from 
one color to another, he cleaned his fingers by twiddling them in a 
little pile of clean sand, like the sand chat was spread down as the 
general background oE the painting. It was almost hypnotic, to see the 
curative design come to being out of the little pouring streams of colored 
motes, %Vhere nothing was, now power dwelt. How fortunate lo know 
that it came manifest on the side of good, against evill And then medi- 
cines were mixed and administered. The doctors partook of them along 
with the patient. 

The proceedings were dangerous, they said, because such a gath- 
ering of virtue and opposition would in itself attract witches who would 
do their utmost to defeat the forces of good. Therefore, the war priests 
attended also, Masewi and Oyoyewi, to defend the doctors at their 
hopeful work. They stationed their assistants outside the house of illness 
svith bows and arrows with which to shoot the witches if they rame close. 
Nobody was in any doubi— the witdies were there, and the last act of 
the curing drama was soon to come, alter everything proper had been 
done in the sickroom. It was sober and urgent in feeling— so many per. 
sonalities, so much gesture, such powerful singing, all the medicines— and 
the patient alone and bare in the midst of it felt these forces pulling at 
him and empowering him to recoyer. The doctors labored mightily. 
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Feeling the flesh of the patient, one of them found what they had all 
searched for— the place of illness, and the physical cause of it: turning 
to the assembled powers, he indicated the place, and then he bent to it 
and sucted upon the sViti, or he operated with his liands, until he was 
able to come away from the sufferer and show cverjone the cause of 
the trouble which had been stricken into tlic sick man by the witches. 
It was sometimes a thorn; again, a little snake, or a lizard, or piece of 
rag, or a pebble; any small foreign substance might turn out to be the 
seat of trouble. Only a trained doctor, they agreed, could ever find it. 
and bring it forth for everyone to sec. 

And now it was time to do battle directly svilh the witclies who 
lurked outside. Already they had been partially defeated with the dis- 
covery of their projectile in the flesh of their victim. The doctors would 
finish the cure by physically punishing the svitches so they would hardly 
dare to repeat their wickedness soon again. 

Taking up each a sleese made of Uie skin of a bear’s leg (the 
posver of the deity of the West) the doctors covered their left arms and 
took flint knives in their right hands. Linking arms they went out into 
the dark of the night in the open air before the house, and there as they 
knew they would they came upon the svitches. who were invisible to all 
but them. A fearful stru^Ie followed, as the people could hear in the 
sickroom. The patient could hear how mightily he svas being avenged 
and— all hoped— freed of his trouble. There were shrieks and thunders, 
blows and wounds and imprecations svithout, as the doctors fought in 
the dark. The whole toim ivas asvarc of the battle. The svitches svere 
strong and terrible. They might lead the doctors away. The sounds of 
the fight came and went. Now and then there was a human scream as a 
witch killed a doctor, who fell down dead, in proof that the enemy was 
formidable and the cure hazardous. Gradually all sounds whimpered 
do'vn to nothing, and the guardian war priests svent to look at the evi- 
dence of the struggle. On the ground they found the dead doctors. Tlie 
other docton who survived on their feet helped to carry the dead ones 
back to the curing chamber. There, with measures knotvn to the doctors 
as part of their powers, the dead men were revived. 

But the witches were repulsed. Sometimes a Avitch was killed by 
a shot through his heart with a flint-tipped arroiv. ^Vitches were known 
to bare tstapeA "ins ’very grasp ok a Aocaor, leaving oniy thetr clothes in 
the doctor’s hands— but that was proof, anyway, of hotv close the battle 
was. There was much to talk about when the tvhole thing svas over. The 
medicine meal had to be swept up, the pictures destroyed, the ceremonial 
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equipment taken airay. The Masewi always stood up, at the end of the 
curing labor, and told all how the patient had been cured. How stren- 
uous the efforts; how huge and powerful the witches; how deep-seated 
the disease, and how tvise the ^xxors to find it; how satisfactory the 
svay in which all had participated; how fortunate the patient. 

Then iwth the luxurious thoughts of the aftermath, the people 
went home. Now and then for the next several days one or another ‘of 
the doctors would call informally upon the patient until he was well 
entirely, or dead. If it sm death instead of cure, everyone however sad- 
dened knew where it came from and sighed over the awful power and 
strength of the ivitches, whtKe thundering blo«« and tails and general 
tumult they had heard through the darkness several nights before in the 
town. No wonder the doctors had not prevailed. If it svas cure, that was 
not surprising, they said, for who did not recall the fury of the encounter 
with the witches, the valor of the doctors, the expertness of their ritual? 
No wonder w'tches could not endure such powerful attacks. 

Thus comfort through organired observances. 

The whole year had its cycle of them. 

All winter the river ran shallow and lazy from the faraway north, 
and deep against the sky of the whole valley the snow was lodted on 
the pealu by cold air. The fields by the pueblo were dry and the irriga- 
tion ditches which ran to them from the river were overgrown with the 
dry golden stalks, the pink brush, of the past year’s weeds. In March* it 
was lime to dean the ditches and then with prayer, dancing and prayer 
sticks, open the dicdics to bring the river water in upon the spring 
plantings. The masked gods came from the oiherworld to attend. They 
were seen right there in their masks among the dancers. 

In April with four days of preparaiioru the assembled kiva groups 
of the pueblo held a dance far the blessing of com, which would come 
to summer harvest. ^Vafer, rain, were the greatest of blessings, and all 
was asked in their name, and in their image, gesture, and sound. The 
curing sodeties during this month went Into retreat for purification and 
for prayer, again invoking rain, upon whose coming the lives of plant 
and person and animal alike depended. They retreated to their bouset 
which they called, during the retreat. Sbipapu, the same as the place ol 
origin, through which everyone had come up. The retreat over, dances 


• For convenience I hive used modem talendric names, vhich of course 
were not accesibfe to the Pueblo Indians of the Rio Crande in the period 
before recorded history. 
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iv. divelling 

^Vhen the Pueblo builders came to ilie river they found dwellers 
in little shelters built of upright poles stuck in the ground with brush 
woven among them and covered with dried mud. The walls of the cliff 
cities which had been left behind were of chipped flat stone ancliored 
with earth. Now by the riser there was no stone to be had, and the 
outlines, the terraces, the pyramids of the cliff towns were reproduced 
in the river material— clay, adobe, mixed svith brush or straw from dried 
grasses native to the valley. At first even the upright poles of the scat- 
tered jacales along the river were used, in modified design. The poles 
were set dose together in double rows. Between the rows wet earth was 
poured. The faces of U«c walls, outdoors and in, were built up with 
adobe scooped together a handful at a time and patted, puddled, into 
place. Layers were aUov.-ed to dry, and new lajers for strength and 
thickness were added. When a wall was thick enough it could support 
beams; cross branches could be laid on the beams and plastered over, 
to make a ceiling, and a roof. Once a smooth level was managed on the 
roof, it could serve as a door for a second storey, whldv in turn could 
support a third, and a fourth, until the great hive with all its cells had 
a porous strength shared by all its supporting uprights and laterals. 
There was no entrance at ground level. Ladders took the dweller from 
ground to all levels above. 

The cities were much alike in form, varying most in color. The 
Rio Grande long ago cut down through different layers of buried color, 
revealing each at widely separated places along its course. The local soil 
made the walls, and gave them their color. The prevailing hue was pale, 
the Indian tan of dried river mud, wherever the pueblos sat on or near 
the river course in its most pastoral character. \^erc lava still showed 
in the soil in spite of centuries of weathering after forgotten upheavals, 
the earth, and the town, had a gray look, as at San Xldefonso. Up the 
Chania river, the ancient pueblo of Abiquiu had a dusty vermilion 
adobe, taken from the red hills and cliffs. A faint pink clay went into 
the pueblos of the Piros farther ctown the Rio Grande near Socorro. 

The form of the pueblos was found not only on the Rio Grande. 
Those cities, and the typical life they showed, were common to great 
areas and long gaps of time. Just as certain tribes of Pueblo Indians 
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were all made with stone or bone tools, and with fingers. Raw material 
and finished object remained dose to cadi other. Uliai was inherciii in 
the one determined the form of ilie other. 

Pueblo symbols for bird, or cloud, lightning or rain, animal, or 
man, or mountain, sscre used by all makers. There ssas a common 
graphic language in cadi uibc. Its designs were not meant to be realistic, 
nor were they purposely grotesque. Tliey were stylized images liallosvcd 
by long usage and accepted as descriptive. The typical Pueblo pot carried 
bands of design around its circumference combining specific symbols 
ss'ilh abstract lines and spaces. Even these last had a suggestive power. 
Though they represented nothing, they seemed to recreate the spaces 
and the angles, tlie sweep and line of the Southwest, the shafting of light 
in the sky, the bold mesa, the parallels of rain and the dark spots of 
juniper on hills olhenvise bare. There was a genius common to all 
Indian artisans— a tepee recalled a pine tree, a pueblo was a mesa, a 
clay cist was a seed pod. Whatever its conscious motive, hosvcver sym- 
bolic its style, the impulse to record life was an ancient one; and in 
any degree of its fulfillment always respectable as art. 

Tlie needs of daily use called forth in the Rio Grande toivn 
Indians a profuse and vigorous creation of pottery. Tlicy took the same 
material of which they made their houses and with it made their vessels, 
and somewhat by the same method, building up surfaces of moist earth, 
letting them dry, adding more, and exposing the final form, in the one 
case, to the baking sun, and in the other, to the fire of the kiln. The 
decorations of the pottery were rich, often using two or three colon, 
some of which had a glazed finish. Black, white, red and natural clay 
color were the most common. A syrup of the yucca fruit was used with 
paint and water. The designs were painted with a brush made of yucca 
leaves. The line was flowed firmly, the sense of balance and proportion 
was exquisite, and the use of color was both strong and delicate. In 
such artistry there seemed to be an impersonal obedience to laws of 
harmony and grace which dwelled deep in the common spirit of the 
people. They said that life existed in everything; and that when they 
made a pot. they gave personal life to it. Just as all creatures, places 
and things had personal life. Believing so, they knew a responsibility not 
to art and its abstract aims, but to life and its hope of perfection. TJiey 
■iliwti rnA Ttia’s.t tr«tm a -pm TeWh kess iban liieir utmost sVill il it was 
to live a good life. Allowance was invariably made for its spirit to breathe 
and come and go in the painted design on its surface. Somewhere in 
the decoration there was always left an opening in the design, a gap. 
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a space not closed, so that life might enttt there or flow from it. Wlierever 
decoratise design appeared— on tcttiles, walls, or on the half-sections of 
gourds fashioned into ladles— the ceremonial gap was represented. 


y. garments 

The pueblo people svove cloth and wore it hundreds of years 
before they came to the river. They made thread from the native cotton, 
and used a true loom, and whether they insented it or acquired it from 
Afexico no one can say. Cloth came from yuora fibres, too. On their 
clothing they painted or embroidered designs, much like those which 
they used in making baskets and pottery. Their costumes tvere rich and 
Complete, according to the seasotu In summertime, the children went 
naked, and the men and women wore as little as necessary. In cold 
weather they had plenty to cover themselves with, some of it magnificent. 
They domesticated the wild turkey for the use of hii feathers. Turkey 
tail feathers were part of the dance paraphernalia, and the soft little 
feathers of breast and body were tied with yucca fibres to make rich, 
warm blankeu that could be worn as cloaks or slept in. Turkeys evi- 
dently had no other use, for the Pueblos did not eat them; but a glaring 
and straining bunch of live turkeys tied together by the legs made a 
ceremonial gift to visitors who came to the pueblo. 

The people's clothes took their prevailing color from the natural 
hues of cotton and yucca fibre. Designs were added In Colors taken from 
the earth and plants. There was a rich red, from day. Mustard yellow 
came from rabbit brush, and a soft golden yellow came from ochreous 
earth. Larkspur and blue beans yielded a delicate blue stain, and copper 
sulphate gave again the brilliant blue-green dye whidi prevailed in the 
kachina masks. 

A man dressed himself in a breechclout of cloth ^vhen he wore 
no other clothing. Otherwise, he wore a broad kilt wTapped about his 
waist. It tvas held in place by a richly decorated sash whose ends hung 
dosvn. (lis shirt svas a square of cloth with a hole cut for the head. 
Around his head he wore a cloth bandeau. His legs were sometimes 
covered by the superb buckskin leggings which he imitated from those 
of the hunting Plains Indians. The leggings were not joined, but hung 
separately from the sash or breecftdout by leather thongs, from the 
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crolch lo the aiiVle. They vetc o{tcn gatlicretl at the Vnee with t5« oC 
rawhide. On his feet he wore soft skin mocassins. 0\cr all he svore a 
robe or cloak, now of turkey feathers, again of rabbit fur cut in strips 
and laced together svith yucca thread. Tied to interesting points of his 
costume he wore, if he svas fortunate, a mitnber of the little copper bells 
and beads made far ass’ay in Mexico, and scry rare in his riser country. 
But some of the bells came northward in trade, and possibly some svcre 
made by svandering metahvorkers from far to the south svho came to 
the river and used local metals: but without leasing their skill behind 
them, for the pueblo people had no metal crafts in that time. Sudi an 
ornamental bell svas about an inch, open at the bottom, and had a 
pebble strung on a thread for its clapper. Tlie beads svcre an inch long 
and shaped in tight little cylinders. The bells seemed to be cast by some 
lost me^od and the beads svcre hammered. The man svore jcsvcls, too, 
as many as he could contrive out of strings of turquoise, bone inlaid 
with bright stones. bUck, red, or blue; and bits of shined rock in any 
beautiful color. He wore strings of precious color about his neck, and 
hung them from his ears, and ssTapped them about his arms. Finally, 
on many occasions, he used paint on his skin as decoration, whether 
in the dance, in ceremonies for the sick, in rites of the hunt, or in war. 

A woman svore a mantle four or five feet long, and about three 
feet wide, which she svrapped about herself under the left arm and over 
the right shoulder and held together with a long decorated belt that 
went several times around her waist. She wore nothing on her head and, 
except in bad sveathei svhen she used mocassins, nothing on her feet. 
Like her husband she svore as much jewelry as she could get, and in 
her uses of the dance and other ceremonies, she wore paint, but only 
on her face. 

As among people anywhere, the children wore miniature imita- 
tions of adult costumes, except in hot sveather. when they svore nothing 
at all. 

The skins of the people were the color of moist river-earth. Their 
eyes were black and so was the thick hair of their heads. In general 
they were not tall. The men, from the exercises of their rituals, the 
ordeals of work, were lean and muscular. The women early lost the 
figures o£ maidenhood and grew heavy, moving modestly and calmly 
tiW&t t’lnrn Cremes, hxtd in iflaeir pivotal positions as the hearers ol 
life, the holders of all that brought subility to the family. 
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vi, man, woman and child 


For in the analogy ot woman as the repository of continuing 
life, it was the svife and mother who was custodian of the family dwell- 
ing. and all communal property. Grosnng up among her relatives, she 
was courted by her suitor, who sometimes played to her upon the 
flageolet in the evening on the hills at a little distance from the town, 
when the fading light tvas still clear, and the day's sounds were dying 
away. If she heard him with favor, and took him as her husband, he 
joined her in the circle of her blood relations, who helped her with 
materials to build new rooms for her own life. She herself made the 
walls out of earth long ago laid down by the passage of the river. She 
received her husband in the shelter of her own life, with her person, 
her house and her years. It was hers to make all the enfolding and 
conserving gestures of life, whether as maker of shelter, of children, or 
of pottery. She took her husband for life and he understood that he 
was to have no other woman. A daughter born meant that the mother's 
family was increased, for the child would in her time bring a suitor to 
the same famify premises; while a son born meant that one day he 
would leave and And his mate in another settled family bound together 
by its matron. From mother to daughter the home svas passed on; not 
from father to son. 

The father and mother rarely separated from one another; but 
if it came to pass that the marriage must end, it was the man who was 
removed, leaving the doiainion ol the family secure with the mother 
and her relations. He would one day find his few personal possessions 
set out upon the doorstep of his home by h» wife, whereupon he would 
weep, take up his things, and mum to the house of his mother. For it 
was there that he went at important times; and if his mother was dead, 
he would find his sister there, to whom he gave his ancestral allegiance. 

A woman in her house produced the clothes worn by her husband 
and children. She prepared the food and cooked it. The staple of the 
diet was corn, and she ground the meal, often before sunrise. While her 
husband sang to her a song whidi celebrated the act of grinding com, 
or beat upon a drum, she worked the kernels in time with his rhythm. 
She put the com upon a large flat atone and ground it with a smaller 
bar of stone, and in time the first was hollowed out like a dish and the 
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second was rounded ofl at the edges by the work. Her hands grew hard 
and big and her fingernaiU wore down as she labored. For each batch 
of meal she used several didcrent stones, going from coane to smooth, 
always refining the flour and roasting it after each grinding. Sometimes 
several women ground corn together at night. If a woman wanted to 
make a gift to a man, she would gUe corn bread or any cooked food. 

She kept her house immaculate and the roof above it and the 
space before it. Her broom was made of slender branches of Apache 
plume (or ponil) bound to a sviltow slick. Wlien she swept her flooi 
she first sprinkled it with water or blew a spray of water from her 
mouth. Her soap was made from yucca roots. To make cord or rope she 
boiled the succulent leaves of tlte yucca and when they cooled she 
chewed them until they were soft, and then drew out the stringy fibers 
which she worked together. 

Her day was busy and her duties were serious. Much depended 
upon her, not only what needed to be done, but also how. From her 
mother she had learned the proper svays of life, and it svas her osvn 
obligation to transmit these to her osvn daughters. Even hopes and 
desires bad their proper gestures, to be made in the image of what she 
wanted. If she wanted a son and had none, she went to find a stone 
that had the shape of a man's generative member. From this she scraped 
a little stone dust and put it into svater and drank. She prayed. She 
deeply knew her animal womanhood and enacted its appointed nature 
in harmony with what she saw of life all about her. 

A man’s purposes and duties svere all plain, too. 

If he owned no house, anyhow he governed the loivn. He ex- 
plained life through religion and ordered, preserved and executed the 
ceremonies which he said kept the year and its seasons in their proper 
passage. He provided raw food by farming and hunting. Like the seed 
for children, the seed corn belong to him. AH the powers latent in the 
fields were his, and so was the rubble after harvest. Harvested food 
and stored corn was, he said, "my wife’s." If he wanted to make a gift 
to a woman, he gave the products of his work— game, firewood, embroi- 
dered or woven cloth, which jt was his to produce. He ruled the river 
and brought its water to the fields Tot irrigation. And in times of danger 
from other peoples, he made war. 

The Pueblo people were peaceful. They said dtey netier carried 
war to others, but gave battle only in defense of their own lands, towns 
and families. One Pueblo tribe sang a song of tvar which told of no 
glory, no brag, no zest for a fight 
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had everything to lose and they {ought (or it and Vepl it. Their ways 
came up with them from a long time ago. and gave them strength. 

They lost few of their reluctant prehistoric wars, though pcrltaps 
a town here, a scatter of houses there, might suffer and be abandoned. 
They could come home and maVe sacrifices of thanksgiving with cere- 
monies, smoking clay pipes filled with red willow bark, and telling of 
battle. Tliey had e.trne(l their ease. When they wanted to relax and 
gossip, and be purified, the men took sweat baths together, putting 
heated stones in a closed room, and pouring svater upon them, and 
finally going to the river to bathe. The riwr always purified. It seemed 
to bring some thoughts from far above, who knew from ivhcre. and 
carry others Ear downstream, who knew whither. Using the river, a person 
could dream awake. like a child. 

The people ireaied their children tenderly, from the lime of 
birth to the entrance into adult societies. Ceremony and symbol accom- 
panied the child into the world, and at every stage ol life thereafter 
attended him. 

The mother unbraided her hair and wore her clothing unknotled 
that her unborn child might learn to come easily without stricture into 
the world. A midwife delivered him. In slow or dangerous deliveries, 
medicine priests might be sent for. Tliey had measures. IVith invoca- 
tions, they would hold the laboring woman up by her hips. Again, they 
would bum pine-nut shells on live coals in a medicine bowl, placing it 
under her blankets to sweat her. They would massage her belly and call 
forth the child. 

IVhcn the baby was bom, the luidwife cut its cord and wiped 
its eyes. If a boy, she put his legs and feet into a black pottery bowl so 
that he might have a heavy voice, and then banded him to his maternal 
grandfather. If a girl, the midwife put her in the grinding bin for a 
moment to make her a proper woman, and handed her to her maternal 
grandmother. The midwife took the afterbirth to the river and threw 
it into the water which took it away in purification. For her help she 
received a gift of fine meal. 

The paternal grandmother or aunt took up com meal and with 
it sprinkled on each wall of the room four little parallel lines, saying 
to the infant, "Now I have made you a house, and you shall stay here.” 
In his blankets the baby was laid between two unblemished ears of corn 
that would guard him until he was given his name. His mother chose 
a woman to name him, wltich would be done after four sunrises. Before 
dawn on the fifth day the sponsor came to the baby's house. Taking 
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him up, and accompanied by the mother, she went outdoors just before 
sunrise and as the sun rose she presented him to the light, and spoke 
hb name. The sun was h« spiritual father, All then returned to the 
house and feasted. The sponsor was gis-en a gift of meal. The child was 
given an ear of com so that be mi^t always know plenty. Then he was 
put upon his cradJeboard and was so carried on her back by his mother 
for the first year of his life. Thereafter he was taken from it and taught 
to walk. Young girls and old men helped to take care of him in his 
infancy. Through him, the one could learn motherhood, the other 
could contemplate the cycle of life. 

A girl grew up learning the ways of the household from her 
mother. 

BeiU’een five and nine years of age, a boy was taken by the men 
for schooling in the man’s duties of government and ceremony. He was 
initiated into a kiva. He was too small to learn anything of the ritual 
or to understand the revelations that awaited him later, and that in 
their stunning force would bring him almost at one stroke from the 
sweet useless thoughu and illusions of boyhood to the purposeful im- 
postures used by men. As a little boy in the kJva, he was brought into 
direct relation with the spirit powers, and given strength. He learned 
through fear and pain, for the masked kaebinas ame to his initiation 
bearing yucca whips with which (hey whipped him until he cried. Their 
lashes drove out Ute badness in him and made him ready for a good 
future. His elders nodded and approved as he cried under the punish- 
ment of his innocence. Kav he had hb allegiance, and though under- 
standing nothing of what be did. perhaps he might impersonate an 
animal in one of the dances, and trot cleverly among the legs of the 
dancing men. 

At adolescence, ready with new powers and desires, the boy was 
again the victim of a kiva rite. Again the masked gods came and whippeii 
him, harder than before. He vTnerated them. He fell that the greatest 
power in the world was chastbing him directly. He knew the gods, for 
they danced in their masks at all the great ceremonials. He knew they 
came from the sacred lake far underground to the north, where all life 
had come up. He knew the gods had come closv’n to be about him on 
this day. It was terrible to be so near (o the gods and to receive punish- 
ment from their own hands. But be bent himself under the painful honor 
and valiantly endured what he must. 

And then more horrifying than any of the blows he had taken, 
more shocking than any other discovery of growth, an incredible diing 
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happened to him. The masked gods who were savagely whipping him 
suddenly stopped, faced him, and lifted from tlicir he-nds and shoulders 
their bright cojipcr-grcen wooden masks witli feathers and designs, and 
showed themselves to be men— neighbors, or uncles, people whom the 
boy had ahva)s known and taken for granted. 

The boy was stupefied with terror and amazement. 

Then the dances? Who were the gods there? 

They tvere the same men who ticrc. at the kiva ceremony, now 
removed all their masks. AH were men. None was a god. But only men 
knew this. Women and children stiU bclicsed that h was Uie real gods 
who came masked to the pueblo. Here: let the boy learn how mortal 
the masked figures were: take this whip. Tlic boy svas made to whip the 
unmasked gods who had whipped him. They put a mask on him and 
he knew how it felt to be tlie impenonator of a god from the sacred 
lake. ^V'hcn he learned enough he would be able to act out what all the 
other people believed of Uie gods. He now owned a tremendous secret 
wliich he must never, never betray. They spoke of one boy who had 
told, and what had happened to him. It appeared that they had cut oiT 
his head and tlien. using it like a ball in a game, had kicked it to the 
sacred underworld. 

There would be much learning and several yean to go through 
before they were men; but boys passing the stage of discovering the gods 
were no longer children. There were other stages. They could not smoke 
until they had qualified in the hunt, killing deer, buffalo, rabbit and 
coyote. If before this anyone found them smoking, they rverc throivn 
into the river, in punishment. 

Though punishment played less part in the lives of children than 
fear. Unless children behaved well, they srould be in danger from giants 
and bogeymen who knew all. Once a year the bogeymen, wearing fearful 
masks, came to the pueblo and knew exactly which children to visit and 
scold. They knew all the bad things that parents had been harping on. 
They appalled the children, who had heard of one giant, for example, 
who went every day to a pueblo near the black mesa in which he lived, 
and stole children, look them home, and ate them. The bogeymen made 
threats. The diildren shivered. And then their parents in anguish begged 
them not to take the children or hurt them, they were sure the children 
wou’id 'oe "Detter 'uoys and girls Irom now on, wouldn't they, cMdreni’ 
IVith sobs and shudders the children promised. The bogeymen rattled 
their masks. No, who could be sure. Threats and horrors were renewed. 
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Thcpar^nii pleaded. Promiies were repealed. Iasi die dre.-»d/Hl u’lilon 
consented to go, for lliis lime. But remember and beware! 

Happier children were lasorcd with ihc protection oI the masVctl 
godj, the kachinas, who rewarded their goodness. 

In the morning, waling up. one of Ihc children in the family 
was sent out to male a pra)er, sprinlling sacred meal or jvdicn to the 
sun. Then came duties, and then play. Tfie boji tri«l all the games 
pJajttl by ihe men. They praoicol ibe lirk-race, nhirh the men ran on 
a course sometimes as long as forty miles, circling out by landmarks and 
back to the pueblo. Two teams pb^eil, each kicking a lump about fisc 
inches in sue maiie of hair stuck w/r/i p7n)«?n g«n». The men couJJ 
Kick the ball twenty jards. Tlte bo)i tried. Tliey also placed a game 
using a cursed stick with sshich they knoclnl a deentin ball filled with 
seeds. The winner was the one who broke the ball. Ttiey liked to nm 
relay races, ss'caring lufu of dosvn to male them light as birtk All 
running games were s-aluabte, they said, because they kept the sun 
running in its course. The boys piuhesl little stones at a larger large! 
Slone. Tliey threw darts and practiced with bow and arrow. Bojlike, they 
tliscovCTcd things to do ss-ith things, ans! took the Iniii of the ground* 
lomaiQ sshich had a pully ensetope oser it and. by smacking it againit 
ihetr foreheads, made a fine fouti pop. 

Children were desired and cherished and gisen all that their 
families could girc. of things and posters and rtriaintiei. Hie blessings 
of life came from the parents, the ancestors, to s»honi graCitiide and 
seneraiion were due. On the hoi afternoons of the summer, when the 
sky blue had golden shimmers oser It from heat, and the enttonssoodt 
were breathless and the riser ran deplctrsl in and out of their slude. 
there roie on the hot iiTscr tliHanrr the big afiernoon rain rlouds, with 
their Ssliilc billows and black airy sliadosn. Tliey had promise and bless- 
ing in them— rain and life. Hie people pointed to them and said to the 
children with lose and ilunks. “Vour grandfathers are coming “ 


tii. Jarrr.tT or.d ha'iter 


Tlie fwople did not tonsisfer that the cloud that mad- ihe rain 
ilut fell on the mountain thus made the tisrt. l^og ago. wlwn they 
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lived on the mesas and plateaus, far from the valleys, they needed water 
direct from the clouds to ntaVc their crops grow. In dry times they toot 
water out to the plants in jars and spilled it carefully on the roots. 
Sometimes when heavy rain brought last floods, they channelled the 
runoff to their Gelds. Running w-aicrs took usually the same channel, 
deepening it, widening it, turning its soil oser. The people began to use 
such places in wliidi to plant, so tliat their crops would receive the water 
that fell and ran. 

^Vhen they came to the river and through generations settled 
their life along its farming plain, they uiw that if svater could run into 
the river from all the uplands, then on the immediate floor of the valley 
it was in many places passible to run water out of the riser to the 
Gelds. Nearly a thousand years ago Pueblo people were irrigating their 
Gelds through well-laid canals and ditches. The rivet had in some places 
sharp steep deep svalls of rock w-hich ran for many miles. Cue most of 
these hard-buried canyons opened out as the river svent downstream 
into wide flat valleys whose floor on each side of the riverbed svas lush 
with growing grasses, plants and trees. In such places the people placed 
many of their towns. The river v-as accessible. They used it and it sus- 
tained them. 

There svere thirty thousand people, living in at least thirty, per- 
haps up to seventy, towns on the Rio Grande of central and northern 
New Mexico. They cultivated in all about tweniy-fwe thousand acres, 
through irrigation from the river and its tributaries, and by the use of 
controlled Goodwaler. They grew corn, beans, pumpkins, gourds and 
cotton. They said it svas the leaves tliai made the plants grow, because 
when the leaves dropped off, the plants stopped growing. Tlie leaves 
could be watched. Roots were below ground and could not be watched. 
But even things that could be watched might mean nothing. Pollen 
from corn was sacred and used in many a prayer; it was pan of die 
great plant which gave life; but nobody noticed ivhat pollen did to 
make more com. 

Seed com ivas kept into the second season before it was planted 
Each town used its own, and refused to plant that of other toivns, for, 
they said, the corn was the same as the people. Sowing was assisted by 
much ^tav^px.. Tinder, the. wavini^ jd/mb. S'jp-.'J. 

so it would grow as the moon grew, for under a waning moon the corn 
paused in its growth. Each fanner made his own prayer, and conducted 
his own ritual. One said this: 
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Mother. Father, you who belong to the great Beings, you who 
belong to the storm clouds, you will help me. I am ready to put 
down yellow corn and also blue corn, and red com and all kinds 
of corn. I am going to plant today. Therefore, you srill help me 
and you svill make my work lighL You will not make it heasy 
and aha you will make the Held not hard. You will make it soft. 

The livtr water was let into the ditches to run to the fields. As the 
sluices tvere opened, the fanners prayed and threw feathers upon the 
first seeking ruffles of the muddy svater in the dry ditches whose winter 
reeds had been burned down. As plants grew the farmers cultivated 
them with sharpened sticks. Eacli plant had its own little crater of 
shaped earth to conserve water. The fields were laid in long narrow 
Strips touching at their ends to the river course so that each would 
have access to water. The fanning lands were owned by the town, 
and each family man's share was assigned to his use by die cacique's 
council. 

The growing planu had enemies that had to be watcheil out for. 
So, in a place commanding a good view of the fields and the country 
beyond diem, the old men who could no longer do the work of irrigating 
and cultivating served as guardians of the fields. For this duty a lookout 
was built, eight or ten feet square and two stories high. Four posu held 
up rhe deck cl the second Boor and a brvsh tool over the top. T/iere 
were no side walls, for the view had to be clear. But brush was some- 
times set along one side as a windbreak. Under the platform, in the 
ground, there was a fine fioor made of a shallow pit with a fireplace 
and food storage. The guard sat up on top. Women came and prepared 
his food in the pit below him. while he kept up his watch against 
enemies. Sometimes they were Navahos, Apaches, Comanciics who grew 
no food for ihemsehes but knew where to find it all done for them. 
Someiimet it was birds who otne to flock through the tender new plants 
and strip them dean. Small iivcnide animals sometimes found a crop 
to their taste and had to be scared away. The watchman often had a dog 
with him who could give chase, or bark an alarm, or simply doic and 
scratch companionably and aSinn by his devoted presence how suitably 
things were arranged, with one so lead and one to follow, and behind 
both, the need, the power and the responsibility of the earthen town 
whose life came from the river. 

As crops maiured, the people danced for rain in laic spring, full 
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summer, and early fall. Then came the harscst. first the melons were 
taken in and stored, and then the cofrn. In many towns the ground was 
swept clean before the corn was brought tlirough the streets from the 
fields. Evcr)onc, men, women and diiidrcn, took part in the han’cst, 
which lasted for several days. It was a happy time, fivll of social exchange 
and pleasure. Neighbors helped one another. The storage bins were 
ready. The year's hard work was over for a spell. Peace and plenty 
repaid virtue. The winter was coming when nothing would grow. The 
days would be bright, the nights cold, sometimes there would be icc on 
the river. The cottonwoods would turn golden and keep their dried 
leases. The stalks and grasses by the svaier would be rods of rusty brown 
and black and pink and pale gold. In tlic fields, the corn husks would 
dry and aackle in the wind. The ditches would be clogged with withered 
weeds. Vegetation did not rot. It dried up. A seed planted then would 
be lost. But it did not matter, for now in lian’esttime tJicre was enough 
food to last through the coming montlu, and people could live. 

If die summer was the man's season, then winter was the woman’s. 
For the harvest tvas hers, and she knew what to do with it to make all 
its produce into good dishes to eat. There were two meals a day to 
prepare, the first in midmoming, when everyone had already been at 
wotk for several hours; the second in late afternoon, when smoke from 
cooking fires stood plain against the setting sunlight. The mother and 
her girls prepared the food. They had to have enough on hand in case 
anyone appeared at mealtime. This often happened. Brothers and sisters, 
aunts and uncles, grandparents, fell free to go visiting and to take a 
meal in the family at any lime. Friends sometimes came, loo, with the 
unspoken question, What do you suppose she is going to serve this 
evening? They would find out, and whatever it was, they would know 
it represented the best the family could offer, for the news would travel 
fast if the guest found any evidence of poverty, carelessness or clumsiness 
in the meal. The company sat in a circle on the floor. The tone was 
one of gaiety and good humra-, for it was not good manners to be gloomy 
or disagreeable while dining. The room was small, the air smoky, the 
floor hard, but with much to say, and plenty to taste, they all enjoyed 
themselves. 

The staff of life was maize. It was prepared in many ways. It was 
boiled in zbe wbtAe ear, or the ear was toasted over charcoal fire, and 
the corn was eaten ofi the cob It was ground into meal and cooked as 
a mush and eaten hot. For anniveisaries and dances and weddings, corn 
bread was made in fancy shapes called flowers, with fluted designs, or 
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shell-coUs, or petal!, or little hunta piitdied out into spike!. Thm large 
wale,! ot corn dough mixed with fine cottonwood a.hes “ed mto 

tortilla! corn meal. ““t LTe 'a n^mlhing 

by travelers, who needed only to atia water to 
dl!h ched^pinol. 

vegetable!. Milkweed wa, eaten raw or boiled. 

and .eed. often made into dnmplinp «tth corn ‘'“f ;^The b.tr.e! of 
■he ground-tomato and nut. Iron, the oak and P‘” T"' “ 

Pumpkin! were gi.en a. preienU, and served uncooked, and al.o could 

to dry U cottonwood sapling which she 

strips, and hung each smp to tiiy oi . 

had ttimmed >1 a drying rack. When 

could be bundled togedter and ttored. «nul tt was wanted for B.ewmg 
'”S”"piople’’h"d meat on .pedal oe»,lon!. 

came down the river m the fal . stone!. They did not eat 

mated them and cooked ,„h „,het acroa 

nth, for m,. r^on- “1* ‘c^Tf d.e Chama and dte main river, 
the Rio Grande near the con , .u- same ancestry. Desiring inter- 

The towns belonged to Xidg, wa. bui!t over the river 

course, they m.d they would .ee 1 P u„e 

between them, 'P''"' ie fethei, from the other. When 

bank with parrot feaiheri. ^ „ „„tti ,,11 witchei one 

•he feather span, met, imo the river, where the, 

day overturned it, causing P“P j bewitched 

beLrae fishes. TTie people said they must not eat 

relations. , „ ,he leaves ol coyote plant, coreopsis, mistle- 

The, made tea I'™ ,^7 bi,,', brew sweetened, the, 

toe, and ihelesperma, and 'I »”T ,|,s were pure were chosen to 

used com syrup. '’“"S dm, worked, they kept spurge 

to dir hm.d,x The„ they chewed fme com 
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meal uniil it became a paste. Tliis was addcti to a mixture of water and 
corn meal, and the cornstarch and the saliva of the maidens combined 
to make sugar. There was no alcoholic drink. 

The people took much of their food from svild nature. After 
the corn hars’csts they svcni to the mountains to gather the little sweet 
nuts from the pifion tree, and crops of acorns and wild plum. Afcn and 
women, young and old, went on the expeditions, and for the young, 
these were occasions of love-making and courtship. To the children who 
sta>cd home in the pueblo the elders tvould bring back sticky juniper 
bouglis loaded with frost-purple berries. 

Tlsc pueblos never domesticated animals for food. One tribe did 
not even have a word meaning animal. Each kind of animal h.id a 
specific name, and each creature had iu own identity, like a living person. 
The dogs they lived with, perhaps il>e domestic mouse, the turkeys they 
kept for feathers, could no more be eaten than a person (for it was a 
long time since human s.iaifice had taken place among them, even 
though to the south in Nfexico it still w-as performed daily in untold 
numbers). But the wild animal was fair game, and the hunt was one 
of a man's glories. It made him not orsly a provider, proud to bring 
home that which kept life going. It gate him a challenge, and it told 
him of his own animalhood which he must use with all his craft and 
power if he was to succeed over other creatures. The mountain lion 
was his hunting god. a symbol of the killer who saw with a piercing 
yellow stare, who moved as softly as cloud, and tvho killed tvith claws 
like lightning. On a mountaintop above one abandoned plateau city, 
hunters had long ago carved two stones into the likenesses of the moun- 
tain lion, and later hunters carried little images of him in day or stone 
when they went out. 

Some useful animals were found near home— the prairie dog, 
whose bark the men could imitate to perfection, the heaver along the 
river, whose meat was good to eat, whose fur was needed in dance 
costumes. All the animals they hunt^ had many uses— food, hides and 
fur for clothes, bone for instruments, sinew for stitching and for bow- 
strings, leather for drumheads, pouches, bags. They said in one of the 
towns to the north that the animaU of die hunt lived together far off 
to the west in a great kiva, and when the people needed them, they 
were sent out to be hunted. They were clever, and every skill had to be 
shown by the people, and by their dogs. Before a good hunting dog 
went out with his master, he was given food containing powdered 
bumblebees which would buzz and sting inside him and give him power. 
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Some hunts took place far amy and lasted several days, some 

just for a day, neai-by. , . 

The deer hunt was often sacred sf she meat was to be usrf n a 
ceremony. The deer was hunted by snany sum, who scattered unul hey 
could surround him. They closed toward httu. They ^ 

trap made of a mat snare of yucca ftbtes, sometimes oter two hundred 
leerionE They wot him alive, and smothered him to death, so that his 
blood wLld not be spilled and his meat contaminated and made useless 
W tt Aes lor lhidf they tool him. 11 the deer was captumd for ood 
and other use. he was tilled s.ith a knile. So with other antmaUucntn, 
too When they came back dead with the hunttng partte . ttay were 
“L d in the^uehlo with great mspect. Many more -‘- i 
be needed lor iL. and if the, beard 1mm the iP''" ^ 

ted mLteisiorthty'’had SueS^uVoteed, ■>'™ 

fare, the sacred fetishes made by ih P other rabbit hunts 

lot that, and the hunts were held to spt.rg and M; 01” 
svete held in honor o! toe racique and she >.«■ “P 

with lood and lur. The men atone sh” 

harvesttime brought high sp.im an sym^ 

year’s lile, rabbit hunts svme n„„t, and, holding 

permitted to join. The koihaiv wme without resistance 

anihorii, from all the people an^gt^P^^^ homiliated. They 

from the people whom ,i,„ gave freedom to the 

seemed to act on w.tless lived somewhere in every- 

sptrit ol toe perverse and „„diery of life and its 

one, and never absolute when they tool charge, 

origin. The power of the toshare 

They called the grrls a-l i, d„y were late. What 

time and place to p„„ishment-lhey were made 

happened to them was the ^ those who came late, had 

objects of derision. The koshare wa 
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them lined iip in the presence of all the otlier hunting men and girls, 
and ordered them to show \hcir scsual pans to cscr^onc. The sictims 
svere half-ashamed, haK-satisAed at making a sensation, and all went on 
the hunt in high spirits. 

The men were armed with throwing sticks with which to kill 
rabbits. The girls did not kill. They all walked to the hunting place. 
Girls brought food along for lunch. \Vlicn a man killetl a rabbit, all the 
girls broke loose in a run and each tried to be first to pick up the dead 
game. IV'hoever toudicd it first could keep it, and take it home. At 
lunchtime she was the one who had to feed the man who killetl the 
rabbit. The koshare watdred to see tliat all was properly conducted. 
After lunch the hunt was resumed- The party spread out and drose the 
rabbits within an always contracting circle. Now and then someone, a 
man, a girl, would be lar out on the circle, and might dlsapjscar to- 
gether behind a protecting bush or rock. 11 they were certain they had 
not been noticed, they liad forgotten il»e koshare, who came to sec what 
they were doing. It they were coupled together carnally, the koshare 
broke them apart, and took them back to the party in captivity for the 
rest of the day. News of the arrest, and what for, would spread, and 
everyone with amusement would wait for what came next, for all knew 
what must follow. At the day's end, when the hunt was over, and the 
whole party gathered together to return to the pueblo, the koshare 
produced their prisoners and had them resume and complete before 
everyone the act ■which had been interrupted. After this, all went home. 
The girls took their trophy rabbits vvith lliem, and cooked them lor 
their families to eat. 

On the hunts they encountered members of Uie reptile creation, 
b-ut did not fear them. The raiilevnake was the only poisonous snake 
in that part of the river world, and though the people knew of its 
dangerous nature, they did not regard it svith horror. Some of them 
used the murderous snake in ceremonies as messenger to the cardinal 
points of the world. The swift, a little gilded lizard, was the supernatural 
of the sixth, or downward, point of direction. Turtles sometimes lay in 
their path. They saw many of the harmless honied lizard, or homed 
toad, and blue and green racer snakes, brown bull snakes, little water 
snakes svith black and gold stripes running the length of tlieir bodies. 
Deep and dim was the memory of past life which came stepping down 
the generations in talk; the people knew of a curious mixture in nature 
between snake and bird, each of -whom was born in an egg. They made 
prayers to their image of the feathered serpent, and believed prodigies 
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It vas a difTefcnt picture when they hunted buUalo in the winter. 
They found the great licrds black against the snow and searched until 
they found deep drifts piled «p on unseen obstacles by the hard north 
wind that made storm on those plains. Spreading out on the white flat 
land, in a thin line of dark dots, the hunters began to drive the herd 
torvard the drifts of snow. In the end, the buffalo got in deeper and 
deeper, until at last they could Rounder no more and were caught for 
red slaughter on the white drift. 

There were years when plains people, the Comanches, came west 
bringing biillalo furs and horns to the riser people to exchange for com, 
corn meal and other precious things. Products and stories, liabits and 
words, beliefs and svonders— tlicrc was much to trade. 


travel and trade 


The Rio Grande pueblo world had corridors to other worlds. 
Mountain passes to the east gas'e upon the great prairies. Deserts and 
mountain parallels to the west finally led to the tea. The rivet's ovm 
valley led south to ^fexico through a pass which opened on a vast plain 
just as the river turned southeastward on the course svhich finally took 
it to the sea. With these roads open, the people yet did not travel them 
very far, and only the hunt look them away from their pueblo world. 
The river towns knew one another, and exchanged visits, and took part 
in one another’s dances, and shou-ed, and sometimes traded, curious rare 
objects that had come from nobody knew just where, or by what crawling 
pace, through what perilous distance. A stranger nosv and then appeared, 
walking, moving into the sight at first like a fleck of dust that bobbed 
on the glaring distance and seemed to come hardly nearer. He would be 
noticed. Someone saw him and told. Without seeming to, many people 
watched, as they went on with their work. IVherc was he from. What 
would he want. What did be bring. Was he alone. Perhaps he finally 
arrived half a mile away and sat down and stared at the pueblo for a 
while and rested. And then moving gradually so as not to be noticed, 
he came closer, and was at last where people could hear him, and see 
his ingratiating nods, as he unpacked his pouch and revealed bits of 
color. 

Perhaps he came from northern Mexico, where he obtained from 
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try strange to them. In the riser toums. traders saw the accumulaietl 
produce ol the piichlo farms. Tlicrc was corn meal to be l>ad, ehficr 
coarse, or ground fine in pinole. Dries! pumptin scctls. stjuash were 
bartered. Irrigation ditches ran to cotton fields, and picked cotton s»as 
made into cloth, and cloth could be carried away in bulk, or in the form 
of shirts, kilts, sashes, or shawls. Mineral and segciabic dyes were used 
to decorate such garments. The traders might trade for the knowledge 
of hosv to use such colors. 

There was one color and sulsstance they W'anted most, for the 
river pueblos had much of It, and prired it dearly. It was turquoise, and 
the people knew of a place, the only place in the riser svorld, svliere it 
could be found in the earth. South of the site of Santa Fe. they mined 
turquoise for centuries in ssndisputed ownership. They made necklaces 
and car pendants of the rich grccn-blue stone, usually carving little 
disa which they pierced and strung on yucca fibre. It was their prin- 
cipal jewel, and as such it was given to the gods in costumes, vessels, 
masks, fetishes sviih sacred meaning-and sometimes sviih magnificence: 
in one ancient town there was a superb basket, made in the shape of a 
cylinder, pared with 1.214 turquoises. If the people had treasure to bury, 
it was turquoise, and bits of red coral, which they put into large jars and 
hid in the earth. 

Not only trade from far away made trails. The river people them- 
selves went traselling to (ulfdl their needs, one of which was salt. They 
knew where to find it, in great deposits across the mountains to the 
east of the Rio Grande, and about in a line with the southernmost of 
the river pueblos. There, across that mountain range from the river 
valley, lived other town people who spoke a different language. They 
occupied ten or more communities, and their life faced out across the 
great plains to the east. Mountains behind them divided them from 
the river world. Precariously they survived the svandering fighters of 
the plains who came periodically to make war. Their bleak riches were 
the salt deposits which lay in a series of shallow, white lakes surrounded 
by low curving hills whose skyline seemed like the idling path of 3 
circling and banking vulture. In some years the lakes were dry and the 
salt glistened dry at the sun. In othen, a milky water filmed over the 
beds and tippled like cotton doth when the wind came. Little vegeta- 
tion grew about the lakes. They were like part of the underworld ex- 
posed. Nobody stayed by the bradcish water for very long, but gathered 
up salt, and made whatever trade was necessary, and relumed on the 
trail through the mountains to the river. 
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deer’* leg filled vith color that could oorc from a little hole in the end, 
they drew their shapes and spaco. 

They had no corn, but near their place* up on the plain above 
the cliff they gathered berries and yucca and ate of them. In time bushes 
and stalks grew nearer to die cave entrances, as seeds sstrre dropped near 
the shelter. Paths and toe holits— the only way to the cases— led from the 
plain above. The men fished in the river where they could get to it. 
They used hooks made from bent ilioms of dcvil's hcad cactus, and 
yucca fibre nets weighted with round stones, and stone fish-Vnhcs. With 
a Utrosving stick from whidt they discharges! spear and arrow they hunted 
running animals. With bone daggers tliey struck a woundesl animal 
CO death. 

There were not many caves— less than a dozen, and only onC 
family lived in each, at a time. TItey built fires under the overling of 
rock, using long slender wooden drills which they palmed to spinning 
against a wooden hearth to make smoke, spark and flame. From the dry 
hard brush of the plain they gathered little bundles of kindling. 

Like many people they wore few clothes in warm seasons, when 
Uie men went bare, and the women wore skirts made of yucca fibre that 
was corded and woven into matting. In cold times, they all wore blankets 
of lechuguilla fibre twisted with strips of rabbit fur. Traders rarely 
came their svay, and so tliey had no turquoise, no red coral for necklaces. 
Instead, they strung together something that made beads, that was fairly 
hard to get, even dangerous, and was therefore valuable and not entirely 
commonplace. It was the vertebrae of the rattlesnake. 

What they used more than anything else were baskets and other 
articles woven from fibre or straw or lender twigs. They made no pottery. 
But baskets served to cook in and cat from. The children had toy baskets 
to play with. Even bracelets were made of basketwork. They came to 
know, as anyone might, how to make baskets Irom watching birds. The 
parent birds brought little twigs and bits of grass to make a nest, twining 
them in and out until a little cup^shaped wall was made. There the 
nestlings were safe as they grew. A woman of the river caves in time 
would have her nestling and must carry him with her and keep him. 
If she wove a nest for him out of fibres, she might make other tilings in 
the same way. 

f%2> tio'iimi giew -wifran eadi lam'iiy, they met nevtf times ok Yite 
during ceremonies which told them fearful things and made them able. 
The gods lived in the sun, in fire and in the snakes of the canyon and 
the plain. People of the river, and tbcKc far away to the south beyond the 
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seen, or heard, all of it. there H*a* little of any other cities that lived 
anpvherc else along tlie rher. Tottus at the rher’s mouth vere made 
of sand grasses that blew aw^ay in hurricane or fell doi^n dry if the rosers 
left them for long. A few dug-out pits roofed with yucca stalls clung 
to the river in the rnicldle desert (southeast of the site of El Paso) svhose 
people gresv corn and svcnl to the buffalo plains to hunt. But it ss'as 
much harder country than the pueblo s-alleys up north— rockier, hotter, 
barer, dryer. Sometimes the desert part of the river failed to run. Its 
mountains svere too far away to renew it. It ss-as, there below, a riser 
to cross, not to lisc along. The pueblo people were the only ones, with 
their many towns up and down the green, gold, blue, black and pink 
valley of their world, to whom the riser through a thousand years gase 
continuing life, and connection w'ith one another. 

People from the farthest north pueblo. Taos, which was on a 
plateau too fugh for the grosving of cotton, came soudt to the central 
towns below the volcanic canyons of the river, where the land forms 
stepped dovm immemely and Use farms lay two thousand feet lower in 
altitude, and traded for cotton doth. 

During November men from the red rocks and plains of the west 
came on travels to see dances and to make trades, and svent home again 
to their osvn towns, that ss-ere made of shale and mud plaster. 

Other orasellcrs, the Navahos, scandered with the seasons, and 
sometimes reached the western edge of the river tvorld. If fixed with 
the spirit of war, they struck, thieved, and fled. If at peace, they threw 
up their mud cells, like v»-asps' hives, and dwelled in them awhile. If 
someone died in a Navaho hut, it was fearfully abandoned and a new 
one built by the survivors. The house meant nothing in iuelf. Thus, 
neither did a town, or a place. The Navaho moved, always just ahead 
of his hunger and his fear. 

Stable, relatively secure amidst all such movements and motives, 
the river people received the trails as they were made, and maintained 
themselves at home by their work, their search for harmony with the 
visible world, and their endless propitiation of forces of whose existence 
they dreamed but whose nature th^ did not know. 
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ix. personality and death 


Imprisoned in their struggle sdth nature, the people sought for 
an explanation of the penonality thej- knett' in chemselies and felt all 
about them, and came to belieie in a sorcery so infinitely distributed 
among all objects and creatures that no act or circumstance of life sras 
bejond suspicion as evil or destructive. Neighbors might be trusted; but 
they had also to be svatched in secret, for vvho knew who among them 
might finally turn out to he a witch? U every object, every animal, every 
man and woman quivered with the same unseen peisonal spirit, to whom 
prayers might be said, and of whom in anxiety blessings could be asked, 
then they could abo and with terrible swiftness turn out to be agents 
for evil. Long ago, they said, the young war gods Masewi and Oyoyewi, 
the powerful twins, lived amongst the people, and protected them by 
killing witches and giants. Nature was vast and people t^ere little and 
danger was eserywhere. But (in the universal canon of faith s«hich 
brings (o every Goliath his David) there was the very cast of hope in the 
people who imagined their survival and triumph in the midst of menace, 
then nilled It, and eten by implausible means achiesed it. 

Bui at great cost 

Anyone suspected of sorcery was put to death, often in secret, 
often by individuals acting without formal sanction, ^^'hat would iden> 
lily a svicch? A vagrant idea in someone’s head; a dream (for dreams were 
always seen as truth, as actual life encountered by the spirit freed from 
the sleeping body); a portent in nature; perhaps a conspicuoiu act. 
aspect or statement, anything too unusual, too imaginathe in unfamiliar 
terms: persistent rabforlune or sickness among the people which must 
be blamed upon someone~thc notion could come from anywhere. If 
only one or two people knew of the witch, he might be secretly killed. 
If everyone suspeaed him and knew about him. he would be a«used 
and pressed to confess. In their search lor a victim the people sometimes 
fixed upon an ancient person who had ouilised his family and, obtain* 
ing a confession through torture, exiled him to another pueblo or simply 
killed him. Sometimes people in one town would discover a witdi in 
another town s\ho was causing them grief, and would murder him 
virtuously. Retaibcion, inspired by the highest motives, would follow. 
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The penonaliiy could be shared: images of men or animals were 
made in gestures of menace, to frighten trespassers away from property. 

And the personality was vain, for (he people of this town looked 
down ii{x)n the people of that town, sa)ing that those others did not 
hunt so welt, or farm, or fight, or sing, or dance, or race, so well as we 
do, the poor crary things, with their silly sra)s. and their bad imitations 
of what WT do which they stole by socdiing ui secretly. Hut this was a 
pitying sujieriority, without anger or quarrel. 

Tlie most immediate metlium of personality was talk. The people 
of the riser world did not all speak the tame language, but were disided 
into two general groups. Keres and Tewa. each of which had its loati/cd 
s-ariations. Dut all derised from (he same mother tongue long ago far 
in .Ntexico. and sentured northward with the farming people and their 
maire. In spite of difTerencei in language the riser pueblos with minor 
local sariations lis-cd under much the tame beliefs, customs and ways 
of work. Their language w-as expressise and exaa. The men spoke it 
svith soieci that seemed to try to escape from smothering. They formed 
tome worth deep in the throat. Others were framed lightly on the lips. 
Some ideas were given through little pauses in a series of sounds, and a 
liny round-mouihcd silence became eloquent. TJicir words were never 
wTitten even though in .Mexico the mother tongue of the Artec people 
was used in written form. The pueblo people taught all their knowledge 
by word of mouth. Tlie greatest botly of it had to do with ceremony and 
ritual. "One who knows how* —that was a man of power who remembered 
all that had been told to him. For the dances those "who knew how” 
had to memorire tremendous amounts of ritual, word-perfecily. Such 
men showed great powers of mind which their life in other directions 
hardly equalled. The great movemenu of lime and the seasons, the acts 
of life and work, the inherited stories of (he gods, the forms of prayers, 
all had to be scored in mind, along with their many varialioru and 
combinations, until a v-ast body of knowledge rested trembling and 
precarious on the spoken thread of the generations that was spun from 
elder to youth. Thus even the act of literature was not individual but 
co-operative, since it took one to tell, and another or more to listen, and 
remember. Much of what svas so recorded in memory was to be kept 
secret among those "who knew how.“ If a man betrayed them, he was 
punished. The war captains put him naked within a drclc drawn upon 
the ground. He must not lie down, but stand or sit. If he moved to step 
across the circle he was shat with arrows by the captains. 

People within a language group visited one another’s towns. 
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Betore be went, a man had liM hair iv-adicd by tlie women of bis family 
before sunrise, and bis bosly intited in yucca suds. They gasc him a 
new name for bis venusre. At t!w end of bis jovjrncy, if he found a friend 
awaiting him, be looV. his band and brcalbeil upon it, and clasping it 
with both hands lilted it toward ihe sky without words, for joy muted 
his speech. 

"May I live so long," prayed the people, "ibat I may fall asleep 
of old age." The personality ended svith death and liad to be cxorriserl 
from living memory, and become one with all ancestry, impersonal, 
benign and beyond tear. When a man lay dying among bis rclatises 
they sent for the doctors of the curing society tltat combatted witches. 
Then doctors came and undressed the dying man to examine him care- 
fully. If be was already dead, they put a cotton blanket oscr him. His 
people brought all bis clothes to the docion svlio tore little boles In 
each garment to let its life, loo. escape and leave the dead cloth. They 
folded the arms of the dead aaoss his breast, tying his uTists together. 
His legs they closed up against his body. They wrapped him in this 
huddled position with cotton blankeu. His clothes were included. A 
feather robe was folded about him next, and lastly, a yucca matting was 
bundled over all, and tied with a woman’s sash. Crouched in silence 
within its wrappings the body was a restateisem of the altitude of birth, 
when the unborn infant svas folded within the svomb; and bound by a 
mother's cincture to the womb of all it was now returned. The doctors 
rinsed their mouths and washed their hands, saying to each other, 
"Now he is gone." 

"Yes, he is gone back to Shipapu." 

"The place from tvhere all emerged." 

“He is gone back to Sbipapu." 

The family took the body out of doors to burial in the open ground, 
or in a rocky crevice, or in a midden. With it were placed svater and 
food. The food was cooked, so the dead could feed on its aroma. The 
dead man’s turquoises, his weapons, his tools were buried with him, 
for he was now about to set out on his journey to the underworld from 
which all life had come, and his spirit would need the spirits of all such 
articles to use in the life that awaited him. He was on his way to be 
one with the gods themselves. At the end of his journey he tvould take 
up again what he did in the world, whether as hunter, farmer, priest, 
or dancer. 

Your days alter his burial, his personality was finally expunged 
with ceremony. The doctors returned to his house and arranged an altar 
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living togcvher was undcisiood by everybody, and complied willv. Bui 
tragically it lacked the seed of fullest imenanity. Mankind’s unique and 
unpredictable gift was not encouraged to burgeon in Pueblo society. 
Individuality, the release of the separate pctsonaliiy, the growth of the 
single soul in sudden, inexplicable flowering of talent or Icadenhip or 
genius, were absent. In harmony wiUi all nature but individual human 
rtaiure, the people retained together a powerful and enduring form of 
life at the expense of a higher consciousness— that of the individual free 
to unlock in himself all the imprisoned secrets of his own history and tliat 
of his whole kind, and by individual acts of discovery, growth and ability, 
to open opportunities that would follow upon his knowledge for all who 
might partake of them. It was costly, that loss of the individual to the 
group. Tlie essential genius of humanity, with all its risks, and yet too 
with its dauling fulfillments, was buried deep in the sleeping souls of 
the Indians by the Rio Grande. 

They solved with restraint and beauty the problem of modest 
physical union with their mighty surroundings. 

But only to their gods did they allow the adventure, the brilliance, 
the gift of astonishment that came with individuality. Those mythic 
heroes, those animal personifications ranged sky and earth and under* 
world performing prodigies, releasing dreams for the dreamers, perhaps 
beckoning inscrutably toward some future in which the people too 
might find freedom before death to be Individuals in nature instead of 
units among units in a perfected animal society whose loftiest expression 
of the human properties of mmd and soul was an invisible tyranny of 
fear that bent them in endless propitiation before inanimate matter. 

The deep alien sadness of such a life was born with dignity. They 
lived like figures in a dream, waiting to be asvakened. Possibly if left 
to their own time and development, they would have atvakened by them- 
selves to discover another and greater environment than the physical one 
to which they were already accommodated svith economy and tenacity. 
The inner environment of the conscience, the responsible and endlessly 
replenished human soul, the recognition of God within mankind above 
a multitude of gods without— these might have come as their own dis- 
coveries to those people who already had climbed far from, forgotten 
antiquity. 

But men of another order were making ready to come to the 
river as ministers of enlightenment and shock and the strongest neces- 
sity of their epoch. 
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The River of Palms 


As FT CAJfz TO TH£ stA AT TJtE cfLF OF MEXICO the rivcF turned from *idc 
to tide in looping bends and dragging eiTort like a great ancient dying 
make. The land \m svhite sWih sea shells and crusty with salty sand. 
On the low dunes hard tall ranks of grass stood up in thin blades that 
cut if touched. The sky was low, esen in sunlight A(r over the tea 
thickened and thinned as wind and moisture played. Someone watching 
the sea where the river flowed its brou-n water into salty gray waves that 
broke shorew'ard forever, someone looking and idly turning his head, 
saw the low lines of the svhole world— pale horiron, sapory sky, wide* 
shadowed green sea. the mist-white shore with its reed huts scattered 
close to the riser, and the drying nets, and the powdery browns of the 
people mos'ing at what they did Warm in the fall, the days cxpcctcil 
nothing new. The search for clams, crabs, oysters went on. and the 
dsv-cllers s^-atched for signs that the edible root of the sand dunes was 
coming into season. Now and then a memory of outrage by other people 
inland, or from up and down the coast, returned and brought caution. 
Enemies always came on foot. Sometimes all their dogs and cliildrcn and 
women came too, and ss-aited in the land haze for the outcome of battle. 
On some days the distance sras blue with misty heat and the aisles of 
palm trees along the riser could be taken for smoke far as»ay. 

Looking to the land for food and protection, and to the sky for 
ss-eathen that told the immediate future, the beach people kept no guard 
scas«-ard. sthere the ss-ater birds dised with sounds like splintering rock, 
and the clouds now met and hung oscr eserything and again separated 
and travelled like misty pearls and uailed thadosvs like mother of pearl 
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over the tvaters that were never still, and yet alwajs rhe same, forever 
long as an)onc remembered, forc'cr and forever. 

Yet the sea, the light, the clouds, had the power of making 
image and niarsel out of nothing, phantoms to loom and fade. Perhaps 
it was so with the vision of change that became visible on the sea 
one day. 

One, then another, and another, and another, sharp cloud came 
clear of the horiton. Tliey mo\ed close on the surface of the water. 
They rested on dark bulks. They came toward shore, all four of them. 
They were not clouds, then, but Isouses on ilsc water, with trees standing 
out of them holding up great mats in the air. All four moving slosvly 
could turn in accord like birds. Eacli time they turned they crossed a 
line nearer to the beacli. Before long they were moving in the water 
that was made brown by the run of the river into the sea. The mats 
were shaken and changed, the bulks drifted, and all four came into the 
arms of the river, and in the moving houses were men amazingly decor- 
ated. Voices stranger than any before edtoed aaoss the water. 

Twenty-seven years after Columbus’s Tint discoveries. It was a 
day in the autumn of 1519 Anno Domini when four ships of Jamaica 
8te^ in through the veils of sea air to the mouth of the Rio Grande, and 
the point of view was about to be clianged for the next three hundred 
yean from that of the river Indian to that of die European soldien, 
sailors, civil servants and friars— for surely chaplains came too-on board 
the little fleet 

With their coming, the golden haze of the Indian story along the 
river began to lift Hitherto, the river people had been without in- 
dividuality. Time was unrecorded and experience was halted within 
each generation. There was no way of setting down the past and of 
letting it recede. The ancient people were trapped in an eternity of the 
present tense. 

Now against the moving backdrop of the civilized world, the little 
fleet dropped anchor in the brown river water, and someone on board 
recorded the act. Leo X was Pope, the earthly source of all legitimate 
authority. The Emperor Charles V, King of Spain, was planning to go 
to Germany to preside at hearings of ^fa^lin Luther. In England 
Henry VIII was King, and the righteous author of an essay condemning 
Luther for defection from the Faith. In France, as guest and employee 
of Francis I, Leonardo da Vinci died. Ferdinand Magellan was nearing 
Tierra del Fuego in his first voyage around the globe. There were no 
European colonies anywhere in North America. Deep in Mexico, to 
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the south, the passion to conquer smoldered like hidden coals under 
the courtesy with which the Captain General Hernando Cortes ap- 
proached the Emperor Montezuma high in his capital. 

The four ships of the little Beet were under the command of 
Captain Alonso Alvarez de Pineda- AX'ith him svere nvo hundred and 
seseniy Spanish men at-arms. They had been afloat since the presious 
spring. Their orders, issued by Francisco Garay, gosemor of Jamaica, 
directed them to coast along the shores of Florida as far as they might 
in order to find a uater passage to the Orient. For a s%hile the term 
Florida signified the svhole immense crescent of the Gulf of Mexico. 
Pineda logged rivers and bajs, but he had not found the strait for 
Cathay svben in August he came upon other Spaniards already ashore 
at Veracruz. 

There was an incident at Veracruz. Pineda anchored his fleet 
in the harbor. The ships sverc reported to the Spanish commander ashore 
— Cort&. svbo at once svene u-ith dfiy soldiers to insestigate. No nesveomers 
were welcome on that shore. Cort& had already sunk his osvn ships. His 
men were ready v,iih his os'-n spirit to take Mexico, for by now they 
had seen with him the giCu brought with soft messages by ambassadors 
from Montezuma; and they lusted for such a country. The feathered 
ambassadon bad laid before Con^s an image of the sun, beautifully 
chased, of pure gold, the size of a carriage wheel, alone worth more than 
tss-enty thousand crossms; a larger disc, of silver, which was the moon; 
a helmet full of raw gold to the value of three thousand croviTis: tliirty 
excellently modelled gold figures of ducks, dogs, lions, deer. monke)s and 
tigers; ornaments— rods, collars, plumes of lejihm, fans, all done in gold 
or silver: headdresses of precious green parrot feathers. The Emperor's 
messages in presenting the gifts said that he would not welcome the 
Spaniards in his capital. In Tetum, Cort^ gave the ambassadors three 
shirts ol Holland cloth and a Venetian glass cup to take to their lord, 
sviih the answer that having come so far, he could not fail his own 
monarch the Emperor Charles V by not pressing forward to visit the 
ruler of ^fexico in his palace. Merico was rich. The soldiers knew it 
now for a fact in their own terras. Was every unknown land in the new 
world a treasure house? An ancient theme sounded again fatefutly. 
Cortes x»-amed none to help, and none to share, in the ravishment of 
Mexico. Coming to the Veracruz beach with his soldiers to sec who 
anchored offshore and sshai was wanted, he did not see Pineda, but met 
a notary and two soldiers from the anchored fleet, who in ceremony took 
possession of these lands for Governor Garay of Jamaica. 
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Cortds at once had them arrested and denuded. Putting three of his 
own men in the clothes of the ciptives. he sent them in the landing- 
party's own boat to hail the ships to send ashore. A small boat with twelve 
men in it put in to the beach, and four came from it through the surf 
carrying aossbows and guns. Cortes's men sprang out of hiding and sur- 
rounded them. The small boat pushed off in alarm, and as it reached the 
nearest anchored ship, the fleet svas already making sail. It departed. 

So Conds knew from his captives that the coasting expedition was 
also charged with laying claim to lands; and Pineda knesv that a ruthless 
and powerful campaign was afoot in Ntcxico. Plunging heavily north- 
ward, the four ships travelled along the barren coast whidi at that season 
was also mild. There were no signs of other Spaniards, there were nothing 
but naked brown staring creatures as Pineda brought the squadron to the 
mouth of the river that reached inland and showed its course by its 
aisle of palm trees. "Tlic tallest masts of the vessels readied as high as the 
highest palms. At rest, the ships looked heavy and swollen, with their 
high bows and bulging sides and tall, suddenly narrowed housing at the 
stem where rovi’s of windows framed in gilt carving flashed slowly when 
the hulls veered. Either under sail, or with sail furled as now, the ships 
looked to be nodding forward, across their oxvn bowsprits. 

Seen dose to, their mystery vanished. Their clinker-built planking 
was crusted with bamades. kVhen an unloading port in the side was 
opened, and men leaned out gating, a wave of foul air was let go. kMiat 
looked like a cloud on the horizon was dirty coarse sailcloth with faded 
heraldic painting on it. The hulls were perhaps a third as long as the 
masts were high. A small boat was launched over the side to bring Pineda 
ashore. It svas then proper style to step into the surf when the boat 
grounded and, drawing a sword, slash the blade into the waves, stating 
at the same time that these waters, and this land, and all in their 
provinces, now came under the possession of His Most Catholic Majesty. 

Company from the ships followed the captain ashore. They were 
in general slender and muscular people, not very tall, but finely propor- 
tioned. Their beads were narrow, their faces oval, their hands and 
fingers long, their shoulders sloping. Moving with grace, and a certain 
suggestion of repose, they yet could in an instant flare into violence, 
sparring with blade or pike swift and deadly. Their skin was tough and 
swarthy, taking the light with a faint tarnish of gold, and turning in 
shadow with warm darks that su^ested embers buried but alive and 
ardent. They kept their dark hair cropped like caps hugging their tall 
skulls. Many of them, even youths, wore mustaches that curved out 
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about the mouth to meet sharply pointed beards under the lotver lip. 
The lips were exposed, ruddy and sharply scrolled. These swarthy faces 
flashed alive with siailling whiles— the whites of eyes set oil by the pierc- 
ing black of their pupils, and the whites of teeth showing through lips 
parted for the breath of interest. Their eyes were set deep and often 
showed black shadotvs under th( carved shell of their brows. In the faces 
of old men, the eyes were like black gems chat reflected suffering, resigna- 
tion and irony from the tvorld all about them. The eyelids roofed over 
from a little curs'ed fold deep in the socket. In the faces of young men, 
the eyes, suggesting a taste for life to be both given and taken, shone 
with calm animal charm. Above metal gorget or velvet collar a white 
ruffle of starched linen, sometimes edged with lace, gleamed along the 
dark jaws, bony or bearded, of those lean, perfervid faces. 

Those men were not all dressed alike. Some— the leaders, the 
ciders— wore shining pieces of armor at the neck, the breast, the arms, 
the thighs. Others rvore chain-mail shirts, hauberks, under their ordinary 
shirts of Holland linen. Some had jackets of many layers of quilted cotton, 
that could turn or break the blow of an arrow. Some wore metal helmets 
shaped like deep slices of melon, that were morions, and others had 
hats of leather and felt shaped like little round boxes with tufted brims 
and jeweled brooches and expensive feathers from eastern Africa. There 
were suits of brocade or velvet, stained and worn from travel, padded 
and puffed at the shoulders and elbows. The hips and loins were covered 
with trunks made of leather or heavy cloth, slashed and puffed to show 
other stuff and color beneath- Their legs looked long and slender and 
ceremonial, encased in tight thick hose that reached to the groin. Soft 
leather boots were worn either rippled up tight on the thighs or loosely 
pulled down about the calves in many folds. Shoes were flat-soled-and- 
heeled, and had puffed and slashed toes revealing contrasting color. 
Everyone had cloaks, some with embroidery of gold and silver bullion, 
some plain, but all voluminems and expressive in gesture. s\heihcr thrown 
about the face for warmth or secrecy, or lifted by a sword at the rear like 
the rooster's tail, and all hanging as richly from the shoulders of a 
hungry private soldier as from those of a hereditary gentleman. 

At the waist, aslant the codpiece, nestled the dagger with hilt 
turned to receive the left hand instantly. At the left side, from a baldric 
of leather studded variously with precious stones, or gold, silver or brass 
riveu. hung ilie sword with basket guard, silver wire-wTapped hilt, and 
a cross guard below the grip that signified when necessary the crucifix. 
The private soldiers carried a variety of tail weapons— pikes, halberds. 
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spears, lances— and some had maces, including the morning star from 
Germany with its long-spiked ball dangling from a length of chain. A 
platoon handletl the heavy crossbows lliat svith their carved and colored 
ornaments, graceful ciirs-cd bows and stout thongs at a glance suggested 
some son of plcctral instrument for music. A few elite soldiers liandled 
the heavily chased flintlock muskets bound to walnut or blackthorn 
slocks with thick bands of copper, brass and silver. A hardly bearded 
youngster in white hose and quilted body mail, with indifference masking 
pride, might carry the royal standard on a tall pole lipped with silk 
streamers and a sharp iron point. 

Tlicy gave in the light every color as they came out of the foul 
ships and crossed to the shore. They found the Indians friendly in their 
leathery nakedness. A sitable squatters* town reached along the river 
at the mouth. Supplies must be as band. Tlte beach svas wide and sloped 
gently, so gently that the tidal marks of certain seasons showed far back 
in the sharp-grassed manlies. The air was balmy. As far inland as could 
be seen the ground was flat and easy to explore. Pineda’s ships svere 
ready for overhaul. Here he ordered them arccned. 

The Spanish company spent forty days about the mouth of the 
Rio Grande, which they called the Rio de las Palmas. UTiile some of the 
.men worked on the ships-soaping barnacles, recaulking, repairing- 
others went into the country. They traded with the Indians, though for 
what and s^rith what nobody said. Travelling eighteen miles upriver from 
the mouth, they found forty Indian tmvns— wattled reed and mud houses 
to come to for sea food seasons, and to leave svhen the roots and berries 
inland were ready to be eaten. There was no report of seeds planted and 
crops raised for food. Pineda told in sweeping general terms of the svhole 
land he had seen, from Florida to Veracruz, and found it good, at peace, 
.productive, healthful. He saw Indians with gold ornaments but did not 
say where. But of all the places he had seen he diose the River of Palms 
to recommend for colonization when at the end of forty days, the ships 
were floated, and the expeditioners embarked for their return to Jamaica, 
four and a third centuries ago, laden with the most desirable cargo of 
their time-knowledge of new lands. They were the first Europeans to see 
any part of the Rio Grande. 
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Rivals 


A )ear later in the summer Spaniards came back, again by sea, 
to the mouth of the Rio de las Palmas. News of this swiftly crossed the 
stfildemess to the south, where the chief of the Pinuco River was a 
native ally of Cortes. It was not long until in Mexico City Cortes received 
an inquiry to know whether the cacique Pinuco should be friend or foe 
to the white men at the Rio de las Palmas. Pending an answer from 
Cortls, he would send the strangers at the north some women and food. 
If the answer ever came, it was not preserved. 

Tliere were a hundred and fifty foot soldiers, seven cavalrymen, 
some brass cannon, and building brick and lime, with several masons, 
in three ships under Diego de Camargo on the lower river in that summer 
of S5S0. Again the visitors came from Governor Garay of Jamaica, who 
declared in his official reports to the crown that the men of the previous 
year had been eager to return to their river; that they had promised the 
natives to do so; that it was important to keep their word to the Indians: 
that the Indians longed for Christianizing; and that three ships were idle 
and available at Jamaica for the venture. Behind the florid virtue of 
colonial prose lay harder facL Cort^ had made plain in his encounter 
with Pineda’s men that other claimanu to Mexico would be brbkly 
handled. A colony, an organic evidence of true claim, would have to 
underlie any argument that might arise over frontiers. The Rio de las 
Palmas lay conveniently north of Cortfs, and yet near enough to the 
river Panuco where a position could be taken, and an attitude struck, to 
bound Cortfs on the north, and exiend Garay to the south. And vvhat 
professional colonizer in a time of colonial genius forgot the rewards 
that came to the successfully bold? Literally lord of frontiers, of marches, 
such a one could hope to be created marquis, and know glory, before 
wearing a carved coronet on his tomb. 

Camargo sailed up the Rio de las Palmas for about twenty miles. 
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winding on ihc long and repealed cuncs of tlie river, above who<c low 
banks that seemed like the sea floor Iiis fat heavy little ships bulged like 
sea monsters cast out of their clemeni, and could be seen from miles 
away on the flat coastal wilderness. Tlie masts moved slowly among the 
palms, and came to rest between Indian towns on the banks. 

The stone masons, the bricks and lime, in the ships were intended 
for the building of a fort as the first unit of civilitaiion on the river for 
defense against Indians and, possibly against other Spaniards from the 
south, should the boundary challenge ever be given. 

Perhaps motives were never really concealed. 

The Indians were friendly as Camargo and his people landed. 
Pineda had come and gone in peace, while the Indians watclicd what 
he did, and gave him their frail products in return for his cheap colors 
and shines and preuies, and let fdm march, if he would, seeing and seeing 
as if he hungered with his eyes. 

Now Camargo settled heavily among the river Indians. He would 
have food from their stores, for his men. Superior strength in armament 
at times felt like persona] virtue, justifying all, as in a police psychology. 
Other Indian possessions may have seemed suitable to take-dwcllingi, 
women, lordship, honor, liberty. The record ol provocations on the one 
hand, and of treacheries on the other, was meagre. Cut one day a group 
of Indians turned against the Spaniards, and open hostility flared on 
both sides. Camargo made a show of arms, but the rivet people fought 
back, and a battle driving them to the ships in the river cost the 
Spaniards eighteen men and all seven horses of the cavalry. Abandoning 
one of their ships, the Spaniards weighed anchor in the other two and 
headed downriver. Indians pursued them in a great fleet of canoes. The 
clumsy towering ships like great buHheaded fish, imprisoned by the 
meanders of the river, were exposed to the stinging missies and cries of 
the Indians in the canoes, and others on the low banks. The distance they 
had to travel to reach the sea was twice as long by water as by land. But 
at last they came to the roiled water of the mouth, tiossed the shallow 
bar, and headed south following the coast. 

The ships were in bad repair. Unlike Pineda, these expeditioners 
had not careened their vessels, which— "idle and available” at Jamaica— 
may have been no good to start with. On board were few stores, because 
ot the unexpected Bight from the river country. The stoutest men on 
board ship were permitted to land on the a>a$t, to make their way over- 
land to Veracruz, foraging for their keep, and heading for the promises 
of Mexico. The ships went on for Veracruz by sea. The same ambitions 



filled their companies. Nearing Veracrur, and other Spaniards, one of 
the ships had to be abandoned. It sank, after the men on board had safely 
moved to the other ship, whidi readied Veracruz only to settle and 
sink in the harbor after ten days. 

A little while later, reinforcements came from Jamaica to join 
Camargo’s colony on the river. It was nowhere to be seen. But the passion 
of Cortes, shaking the Mexican kingdoms for their gold and glory, called 
to the men of Garay’s second expeditionary force who. when they had to 
leave the Rio de las Palmas, turned southward, irresistibly drasm into 
hardship, catastrophe— and unity with the power of their time. 

Three years later, on July *5, in 1525, Governor Francisco Garay 
himself finally arrived at the Rio de las Palmas from Jamaica with an 
army of seven hundred and fifty officers and men in sixteen ships, armed 
svith two hundred guns, three hundred crossbows, and artillery. A town 
was to be founded here and called Garay. The civil administration had 
already been established, and the alcaldes and councilmen appointed, 
before the Governor's expedition had left Jamaica. He had never heard 
from his ocher two forces of 1520; but he Sieved that their attempts to 
found a colony were successful. His purpose vvas not only to make his 
capital on the River of Palms, but also to make good his claims— based 
on Pineda's voyage in 1519-to all the re^on reaching south to the 
Pdnuco River, despite the fiery shadow of Cortes which bad already fallen 
across the territory. Cortis, CorUs-the name, the legend reached into 
the mind and affairs of every man who turned himself and his fortunes 
toward the New kVorld. 

Garay sent a subordinate up the river to fix upon a proper site 
for his city. The Governor waited at the arms of the river for a report. 
It came in four days, when hb scouting officer returned to say that what 
he had seen made him conclude that the river country was unsuitable 
for the founding of the city of Garay. 

Many men were dismayed when the Governor, almost as though 
seizing upon a pretext for hb action, abandoned the plan to settle the 
Rio de las Palmas. Some urged him to remain. But he turned hb face 
toward the south where on the Pinuco River, as he already knew. Cortes 
had established the town of Santiestevan. Was this to be endured by that 
officer of the crown who swore he had a claim to the Pinuco prior to 
the claim of Cortes? Garay was heard 10 declare that he would fight for 
his claim, and ordered the bulk of hb army ashore, to join him in an 
overland march from the Rio de las Palmas to the Pinuco. The fleet he 
directed to follow the coasL Through hardship and loss, both land and 
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sea forces made their way south to give battle. But what genius of success 
attended Cortes? On his scry way to oppose Garay by force of arms 
rather tlun by legal sanction, he received in the jungle a new ropl grant 
giving him jurisdiction over the PJnuco, superseding the one earlier 
made to Garay, s\ho came only to be swept magnetically into the power 
of Cortfs— Cortis. to rvhom Garay's soldiers and sailors tvcrc eager to 
desert. Cortfs, who never forgot anything. Cortfs, to whom the Rio de 
las Palmas at the north was an outpost, possibly strategic, to be kept 
sharply in a corner of his mind, and be done about when the time came. 

Garay bowed to the royal cfdula and in due course was kindly, 
even sumptuously, received by Cortfs in ^!cx^co. Tlierc in the court of 
Nesv Spain, he met another of the con<jueror's defeated rivals— Pinfilo de 
Narvdez, who had undertaken to represent the Governor of Cuba in a 
matter of landing in Mexico and anesting Confs-a senture which had 
cost Nar\'dez his small army, his reputation, his freedom, and one of 
his eyes. The two prisoners, given every privilege, cxclianged old hopes 
and levered dreams. To proud men, the very kindness of Cortfs could 
be terrible; for only to risals rendered harmless could he show so mudi. 
Governor Garay died before die new year, of a broken heart it svas said, 
after leaving Cortfs as executor of Ins will, and Narvdez as the inheritor 
of his hope lo colonize the Rivet of Palms. 

It svas the destiny of this river from die hrsi to be a frontier of 
rivalries, a boundary of kingdoms, a dividing line between opposing 
ambitions and qualities of life. During ihe next three years, three Spanish 
leaders considered themselves ihc rightful masters o! the Rio de las 
Palmas. 

Cartfs planned to settle a colony there in 1523, to help in carrying 
out the Emperor’s command lo find the Strait of Anian, which all 
believed to open from the coast between Elorida and the Rio de las 
Palmas and to lead by water to Cathay. But afiairs in central Mexico 
took all his attention. 

Intrigue in the colonies and at Court vv-orked away to crumble 
Cortes irom below. As a result of representations made to him, the 
Emperor in 1525 removed the Fdnuco from the jurisdiction of Cortfs 
and created a new province of Panuco-Victoria Garayana, reaching all 
the way to Florida and including the Rio de las Palmas. Nuno de Guz- 
ujAix, «.y/ei feu hfe •u’EivtVi Vit itradrreA 

over a year later. 

And meantime, with the return of Narvaez to Spain petitioning 
for conimand of the lands once granted to Garay, the Emperor made 
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Still another grant, establithing the province of Florida, reaching from 
the Atlantic coast to the Rio de las Palmas. Narvaez svas made 
adelantado. 

Messages, even royal commands, with their replies, took a year 
for the round trip, for the fleet sailed from Spain in April and returned 
from Veracruz in the fall. To sudi delay, again subject to the vagaries 
of the ocean, and the soundness of little ships and of men, there was 
added the formal obstructionism of gos'ernment with its dedicated waste 
of time. It was no wonder that for years Cortes knew notliing of the 
royal patents made to Guzmin and Narviez. 

Once in residence at the Panuco, Guzmin established slave trade 
among the Indiaru of his region, and word traveled siviftly through the 
Indian jungles and deserts and river valleys of the cargoes of stolen 
Indians shipped out at fat prices for the enrichment of the Governor and 
his followers. He knew of the forty and more reed towns on the Rio de 
Us Palmas; svhat was more. Pineda had seen Indians wearing golden 
ornaments somewhere along the Gulf Coast. Guzmia sent his cousin 
Sancho de Caniedo north to the River of Palms with orders to found a 
town on its coune, reconnoitre the country, and claim it for Guzman in 
the name of the King. It was an act of typical rulhlessness, for Guzmin 
knew then that Narviez by royal authority had been given command 
of the land taking in this river. He held to his prior claim. There svaa 
no news of Narviez. Slaves and gold to the north— let his brave cousin 
march. Caniedo went overland and spent 6ve months exploring the ter- 
ritory. But where were they, the forty towns on the river? And where 
the people, with or without golden jewels? He found no towns and no 
tribes, only a few roving Indians who said yes, there were people, but 
they had scattered themselves away from the river, far away from what 
they knew about. To the south, Indian men and women of tribes per- 
secuted in the slave trade had vowed to have no children rather than let 
them grow up to be captives for sale. Such news travelled. Caniedo 
returned from the empty lowlands of River of Palms to Guzmin at 
the Pinuco with neither slaves, gold, nor establishment of a city. Guzmin 
was later transferred to a command in the western coastal region of 
Mexico, where after a successful campaign he became the cruel governor 
of Nueva Galicia. i 

On September 3, 1526, from the city of Tenochtitlan, rvhere he 
had come after months of arduous pacification of Yucatan and Guatemala, 
Cortes tvrote to the King. **. . . I have a goodly number of people ready 
to go to settle at the Rio de las Palmas . . . because I have been informed 
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that it 1$ good land and that there is a port. 1 do not thinh God and 
Your Majesty will be sensed less there than in all the other regions 
because I ha\e mucli good news concerning that land. ..." That 
announcement had the air of forestalling in tlie King's mind any rival's 
similar plans for the Rh'cr of Palms. On the great map of N'ew Spain 
Ccpit6s laid a paw here, a dagger point there, a hnce elsewhere, a scowl 
yonder; while he pursued wliatevcr local battle required his presence. 
Now deep in the tropics, asvay from communication for two years, he 
finally heard from a loyal friend in Mexico the capital that his govern- 
ment had proved treadierous; that hit deatii and his army’s had been 
proclaimed and all their possessions confiscated; and that Narvdez. his 
miserable, oncc-disposcd-of rival, had been granted the River of Palms. 
For a whole day the great commander kept to himself. His soldiers outside 
his tent could hear that "he was suffering wndex the greatest agitation." 
After Mass the following morning he told them the terrible news, and in 
the midst of their dejection made plans for a secret return to Mexico, to 
confound hts traitors, regain his empire, and once more beguile the 
Emperor with triumplu. But in his large affairs, as in his small, a spell 
seemed to have been broken. 'The genius for success had abandoned 
him. Soon he was in Spain arguing for more power; the Emperor de- 
liberated, complimented him. relieved him of his major command, and 
oeated him ^larc}uis of the Valley of Oaxaca. He icturned to Mexico, 
a lion still hungry but with claws drawn. He never saw the Rio de las 
Palmas; for, a decade later when he asked for another part of the same 
long river, iar to the north, he was denied in Ia\or of a young officer, a 
late<omer to Mexico, of whom nobody among the veterans of die 
Conquest had ever heard. 

1 v< Meanwhile, Pdnfilo dc Narvicz with his royal charter, four hun- 
dred men, eighty-two horses, four ships and a brigantine rode out of the 
harbor of Xagua in Cuba. His course was charted for the mouth of the 
Rio de las Palmas. His pilot had been there before, with Garay, and 
was believed to know the whole crescent of the great Gulf, from Pdnuco 
to Florida. But it svas a year of storms, and in early April of 1528 
Narvdez and his company were driven from their coune by a tvild south 
wind that bleiv them into the west coast of Florida, where they landed 
on the fifteenth. They svere far— how far they could not knoiv— from die 
River of Palms; but amidst hostile demonstrations by Indians, who yet 
w'ore a feiv golden trinkets, and discoveries of the WTCcked ship and the 
deerskin-WTapped corpses of earlier Spaniards, Narvdez concocted high 
plans. The fleet was to proceed along the Gulf Coast to the Rio de las 
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Palmai. vhile hr am! the cavalry anil the bult of the footmen marched 
to the ume future capital by land. Ilicrc they would meet, and the 
city would riv, am! it would not l>c Cort^i who built it. or poor Garay, 
but the Adelantado rJnfilu de NarvJcr, with hit failuret in Afcaico 
wiped out, iiii one eye flaihin;; enouj'h for the other one which Corttft 
lud cott liim. hit martelom deep commanding voice proper to a wise 
gomnnr of faluiloui landt tmii^ to Spain and ennobled by his ow-n 
courage and eraf. The fleet ratighr the wind to *ea, and j'n due course, 
NarvJet moved overland into the wilderness, acconling to plan. He 
never reachni the riser that seas the western boundary of his vast province. 
Ttie of his origirul fleet looted for the Kiser of Palms, there to 
meet him. but either did not tail far enough or passeil the lary waters 
of its bar-hidden estuary at night lor they never found it. Tlicy returned 
to their starting point on the Florida coast, but there w‘at no sign of their 
captain general. Iliey laitcd liacl. and forth for nearly a year searching 
for him and the three hundresl men who had disembarked with him; 
but to no avail: and in the end ttiey- gave up and sailed for Vcracrur, in 
New Spain. 

For seven years nothing was known of the fate that befell the 
remainder of the Narviei command. Itui when the new-s fmally came, 
those who heard it were lost in manelling at how it anived 


3 - 

upland River 


A thousand miles upland from the mouth of the Rio dc las Palmas, 
dug-out villages roofed with straw, twig and mud sat by the banks of the 
river. It w-as the same river, though nobody then knevs- this. The river- 
banks were low, here and there shaded by willows and cotionss'oods. 
A little distance back on citlicr side, the ground was hard with gravel. 
Narrow deserts readied to mountains that lay parallel to the river. The 
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leaves were turning yellow, lor the first frost had come, and tlic hunting 
parlies from the \illagcs had already left for the buffalo plains to the 
northeast, leaving only a few people at home to care for old persons 
and to guard the stored harvest of beans, sqvtashcs and corn. In mid- 
November, if the wind was from the north, hard dint was blown up 
to sting the face, and the sky was wan sviih long white streaks. If the 
breeze was southerly, midday was warm and blazed witli empowering 
light out of the blue, and sharp, dry scents came off the scaly desert and 
somehow told of well-being. 

To the most northerly of these river villages, near the site of 
modern El Paso, now came svalking in mid-November, 1535, two Indian 
women, one of whom was the returning daughter of a man who lived 
there. M'ith tliem were two extraordinary persons, a man whose skin was 
light, though burned by sun and wind, and a man whose skin was 
black. These men showed signs of having sulTcred from near-starvation 
over a long period. They w-ere sparsely clodied in animal skins. The 
women said that three days away were two other white men, escorted by 
a large throng of Indians of the prairies svho dared not approach closer 
because of long-standing enmities with the village people. There was 
much to tell the villagers about the strangers, who were great doctors 
able to cure the sick and raise the dead. If the two already there in the 
town by the river were made welcome, the oiher tivo wlio svaited three 
days away would come also. Yes, let them come, said the town people. 
With that, accompanied by many of the river people, the strangers set out 
to join their companions. Toward the end. of the three days' journey, 
the white man, with five or six of die villagers, went ahead to prepare 
the meeting, and a few miles later met the other two white men who 
waited in the desert with their crowd of roving prairie people. The white 
strangers greeted one another with joy, sharing the news of settled toivns 
where food was to be had. They then proceeded to meet the gift-laden 
procession that was approaching, and with which walked the black man. 

The meeting in the desert was ceremonious. The river dwellers 
brought gifts of beans, squashes, gourds, robes of buffalo fur, and other 
things. These were bestowed upon the strange doctors in friendship. 
Now the plains people and the river people confronted one another. 
They did not speak one another's tongues, and were enemies. The doctors 
gathered up the gifts they had just received and gave them to the roaming 
people who had come there as escnris, and asked them to go back to their 
own people and away from their enemies, which they did. 

^Vith the others, the doctors then marched to the river dwellings. 
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had lUlle food in the dry years, but they would be friendly to the doctors, 
and present tlicm with gifts of their riches, sucJi as lildcs and cotton 
doth. But it would be wise not to go tlut way, but lake another journey 
toward the butlalo plains where the sillage hunters were. 

ffungcr was cvery^vhcrc in the immense land, through svhicli the 
river crawled brosvn by day, white in the twilight, sliadosvcd by tlic vast 
moving douds, walled now near, now far, by mountains of bare rock 
against whldi the pale dust stirrctl upward off the deserts whose constant 
change in motion could he seen only from great distance. Which way 
to turn? The strangers debated, remaining two days with their informers, 
who gave them beans and squash to live on, and who showed tltcm how 
to cook. They took a large drtesi gourd which they half-filled with water 
from the river, and making fire with a hard wooden drill which they 
rapidly palmed to make its point turn in a small pit let into a flat piece of 
wood from which embers would presently come, they heated small stones 
readily picked up from the crusty gravel of the desert. IVlicn the stones 
were hot they were taken up with sticks and dropped into the water 
in the gourd. When the water boiled, the cooks dropped their raw food 
into it, and replaced stones that cooled with others just heated. 

There was much to consider if the strangers were to take their 
way safely toward the goal they blindly sought. At the end of two days 
they made up their minds not to go directly to the west, or to cross the 
deseru northeastward toward the hunting plains, but in spite of the 
advice they had received, to go up the river as far as possible, and then 
turn west for the com country; for it was in going always toward the 
sunset that they believed their salvation lay. Leaving the people, who 
would not go with them, they walked on the trail up the river’s east 
bank. Every night they came to other people who received them with 
gifts of buffalo robes, and offered them chacan, which they did not eat, 
but lived instead on little stores of deer suet that they had hoarded 
against starvation. For fifteen, sixteen, or seventeen days the three white 
men and die black man made their way along the depleted river from 
village to village. And then, below the shoulder of the mountain that 
made them change their course (the southern tip of the Caballo range) 
they crossed over to the other bank, and diminishing as they toiled away 
from the river until they were mere specks in that speckled land, they 
fmaBy vxnishtii inlo the west. 

Behind them were seven yean of impossible endurance and deter- 
mination to survive— impossible, except that they endured and survived; 
for these four were all that remained free and alive in 1536 out of the 
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whole armored and bannered company that had landed in April oE 1528 
on the west shore of Florida with Pinfilo de NarvSez, by royal charter 
hereditary Grand Constable, Governor, Captain-General and Adelantado 
oE that kingdom in fantasy. The mission of Narvdez— to know the country 
from Florida to the Rio de las Palmas— was at last carried out by mem- 
bers of his company, however unexpectedly. 

One o£ the four starving travellers was the royally appointed 
Treasurer of the Rio de las Palmas. His name was Alvar Niihez Cabeza 
de Vaca, and he came from Jerez de la Frontera in Spain He did not 
know his own river when he found it. The others were Captain Alonso 
del Castillo Maldonado, of Salamanca, and Andres Dorantes de Carr- 
anza, of B^jar, who owned the last man of the four, the Moorish Negro 
slave Estebanico • 

The river saw them no more. But with them they carried its image 
and its legend, ^\'eek5 later they came among people who told them 
more of life to the north. There was a great river— and again it was the 
same river-where lived many people in big towns with immense bouses. 
They were people of wealth, and bad many fine and desirable things, 
like these blue stones, and these green arrowheads, five of them— here, 
take them— which, the Spaniards thought, shone like emeralds. Emeralds 
treated like common flint for arrowheadsi For such treasures, Indians 
went on a long trail crossing the deserts and mountains to the great 
house-cities of the north on the river, and traded yellow, scarlet, blue and 
orange macaw feathers, and the tiny green breast feathers of little parrots 
for them. At the right times of the year the trail was well-travelled. 

The four travellers followed it 10 the south, and took with them 
in experience and memory all they had seen and all they had been told, 
that ivould sewn reveal a whole new ivorld to those whom they at last 
met— Spanish soldiers bearded and helmeted, mounted on horses, armed 
with swords and lances, at the outposts of the shve trade in the province 
of New Galicia whose governor was the former governor of the Riser 
of Palms, Nuno de Guzmin. 

They ivere delivered from their prison of space. The wilderness 
of their tremendous passage ceased to be an abstraction as soon as they 
found succor amongst those who could hear what they had to tell. 
Spaniard to Spaniard. 

• One more survivor of the Narviei entry was still alive, a prisoner of 
Indians in Florida. He was Juan Ortiz, who suffered abominable captivity 
before his rescue a few vears later by De Soto, and died before teeing his 
Spanish homeland agam. 
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They wre gi'cn cloihcs to wear, and after seven jears of naked- 
ness they could scarcely endure the feeling of cloth. They were given beds 
to sleep in, but for many nights could not sleep anyivhcre but on the 
ground. Their rescuers wept and prayed with llicm giving ih.inks for 
their delivery out of the barbarian lands. But there were bitter dis- 
coveries to make again of rapacity and greed among their own kind as 
represented by Gotemor Guzmin’s men at Culiacan. Still, etery sense of 
the value inherent in their extraordinary— and exclusite— news of vast 
new kingdoms helped to urge Ni'idez Cabeza de Vaca and his companions 
on to the city of Mexico, where they arrived on Sunday, July 33. 155O. 
Here there were ttvo men who. more than anyone else, tvanied to see 
them, to question them, and to glean their treasure of information. 

One was the Viceroy, Don Antonio hfendoza, maintaining in his 
palace a state proper to the direct represeniaiise of the Emperor 
Charles V, with sixty Indian sers’ants, three dozen gentlemen in his 
bodyguard, and trumpets and kettledrums. 

The other— how could it have been otherwise so long as he 
breathed?— the other was the Marquis of the Valley of Oaxaca, Cortes, 
starving for a rcnesval of conquest, and gna«v-ing on his pride like a dog 
on a bare bone. Still restless, he still saw the nesv continent as exclusively 
the vessel of his aging energies. 

The sabbatical refugees were splendidly received, nosv by the 
Viceroy, now by Cortes, and given fine clothes and other gifts. On the 
feast day of St. James the Apostle, a bull fight svas arranged svith a fiesta 
to honor the heroes. Ndoez Cabeza de Vaca was put up at the viceregal 
palace. Interesting interviews foUotved. 

IVhat was the extent of the seven-year journey? 

The travellers drew a map for the Viceroy and on it traced their 
immense passage that spanned the a>iiuaent from ocean to ocean. 
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And ivhat had befallen them in that seven-year passion of survival? 

The travellers had much to tell: 

How seven years before with the whole company they had set out 
with the Grand Constable in Florida to find the rich inland country of 
Apalachen where they were promised gold and food, and how when they 
got there all they saw tvas a starving tribe of belligerent Indians; how 
days of roaming brought them nothing better; how the Governor fell 
ill and irresolute: how they tried to find the sea again and, having found 
it, how they svondcred whether they could build boats in svhich to go 
by water to the River of Palms; how they had no tools or crafts svith 
which to build boats; and yet how one day a soldier volunteered to 
make pipes out of tree branches and bellows out of deerskins; how they 
turned their stirrups, spurs, crossbows into nails, axes, saws and other 
tools, and set to work; how in twenty days with only one real carpenter 
among their number they constructed five boats about thirty feet long, 
caulked with palm fibre, and rigged with ropes made from horsehair, 
and sails made from Spanish shins, and oars caned out of willow; hosv 
tss’o hundred and two men embarked for the River of Palms in the 
five boau on the twenty-second of September in 15*8. and how when 
all were loaded, the sea reached to within the spread of a thumb and 
little finger of the gunwales, and how men could hardly move for fear 
of swamping; how nobody In the party knew navigation; how they 
drifted west in hunger, 'and thirsted when the water containers made 
from the whole skins of horses’ legs rotted and would not serve further; 
how it was when men died from drinking sea water; how when they 
landed now and then to forage they were attacked by Indians; how 
n-inds and currenU drove the boats apart from one another; how the 
Captain-General dissolved his command, saying it was each man for 
himself, and how he himself in his boat vanished out to sea one night 
in high weather and was never again seen; how two of the boats were 
blown ashore and broken on a barren isUnd near the coast; how those 
who escaped, now only eighty in number, came to land naked and 
skeletal; how they passed the winter there amidst Indians, digging in the 
shallows for roots until January; how with spring all went to hunt 
blackberries: how they agreed lo demands by Indians to effect cures of 
the sick, praying the Pater Noster and the Ave Maria, which healed Ae 
infirm: how ceruin Indians on meeting one another sat and wept for 
half an hour, then how he who was visited rose and gave the visitor all 
he owned who went away often without a word; how they were enslaved 
as root diggers by the Indians; how Niinez Cabeza de Vaca became a 
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trader between coastal and inland people, taking from the shore sucJi 
things as sea snail, conch sliell for use as knives, sea beads, and l>crrics, 
and bringing from inland in return skins, rectls or canes to make arrows 
of, hide thongs, oclirc for face-painting, and tassels of deer hair; how 
one of their companions refused to leave the island to ir^' for freedom 
overland, and how NiJnez Cabera dc Vaca tried cadi year for several 
years to persuade him, and, having succeeded, only saw him give up and 
leiuin to the island where he died; how others of the company died until 
eighty became fifteen, and those became four, threatened and terrorized 
by Indians through the years of captivity and constant movement from 
sea to plains, from plains to rivers, according to the seasons o! food; how 
the company sliced and dried the flesh of their companions who died, 
and ate it to live; how the Indian people ate ant eggs, and spiden, worms, 
lizards, poisonous snakes (even those that bore at the tips of their tails 
little horny pods that shook with the sound of casunets), the droppings 
of animals, powdered fishbones, and other things to be remembered but 
not told; how the mosquitoes caused sucli torment that the people at 
times set fire to forests and grasses to drive them off; Iiow they saw 
buffalo, some tawny, some black, with small horns; how* the ground 
fire-hot from the sun in summer burned their bare feet as they wandered 
naked; how the four friends were separated many times when their 
Indian masters of different tribes met and parted; how one day after 
years they heard of the remains of one of the five poor boats and were 
shown by Indians the weapons and clothes of the occupants who had 
been too weak to resist as they were killed by the people of the coast; 
how the friends escaped and came to friendlier tribes inland among 
whom they became, all four of them, powerful doctors of medicine, 
raakltig cures by the grace of God, and even as Nunez de Cabeta de Vaca 
did, restoring to life an Indian admitted to be dead; how after six months 
with those people, in famine, they found the prickly pears ripening and 
regaled themselves though the fruit was green and so milky it burned 
their mouths; how when the Indians set them to scraping skins to cure 
they scraped diligently and ate the scraps which would sustain them 
[or two or three days; how going naked under the sun they shed their 
skins twice a year like snakes, and carried open sores on their shoulders 
and breasts, and were tom by thorns in the heavy brush of the inland 
ccfOTjVrj', Vi.cr« they cametoVje-wWnoibctkndvans who were astonished by 
their appearance and who overcoming their first fear put their hands 
on the faces and bodies of the strangers and then on their own faces 
and bodies almost as though to banish die mystery of human separate- 
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ness in a gesture of common identity; how the Indians saw and heard 
better and had sliarper senses than any other people they had ever seen; 
how one day they svere gii-en two gourd rattles by Indian doctors who 
said these had come floating by a river from the north; how another day 
they sasv a hawk’s-bell of copper, carved with a face, which they were 
told came from a country where there svas much copper; how in a new 
tribe they came among, the men hunted rabbits driving the animal ever 
closer to eacli other and finally striking it with a club most accurately 
thrown; how these people svere hospitable and hunted deer, quail and 
other game for them, and at night made them shelters of mats: how as 
they moved, the people, three or four thousand strong, went with them 
and asked of them cures, blessings, and breathings of sanctification upon 
their very food, until their duties became a great burden; how these 
people never spoke to one another, and silenced a crying child by 
scratching it from shoulder to calves with the sharp teeth of a rat in 
punishment; how through the suromeis and winters of seven years these 
and countless other memories came with them in their powerful will 
to keep walking to the (vest, to the west; how they avoided the courset 
of rivers that flowed south and east which would return them to the 
miseries of the seacoast and its barbarians; and how they looked for rivers 
that flowed south and west, which might lead them out of the unknown 
land toward the mapped places of New Spain. . . . 

And by the grace of God. they had indeed found their countrymen, 
Now— continued die voice of gov'ernment— after all the abuses and hard- 
ships so admirably survived, was (bere then information as to the mate- 
rial resources seen along the journey? 

Nothing but the utmost m degrading poverty for the first six 
years, until the travellers moved westward through mountains, and en- 
countered the river where the corn-raisers lived. Given rain, it must be 
good country. They saw it. 

Was that all? 

Not all, for though they did not actually see, they heard of great 
Cities on the river to the north, with many storied houses, where there 
were great riches, according to the people who told them so, and in fact, 
there was some evidence, for the people gave them some turquoises, and 
five arrowheads carved out of emerald. 

£merald? IVhere were these? Could they be examined? 

Unfortunately, they had been lost in a frontier fracas with Gov- 
ernor Guzmin’s men. but were perfectly real, a bright, polished, though 
not transparent, green. 
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And these fabulous arrowheads came from the cities to the north, 
on the riser? 

Yes, and had been obtained by trade with southerly Indians, svho 
bartered parrot feathers for them. Tlicre svere otiicr things of interest, 
and possibly of sahie-beautifully made sliawls better than those made 
in hicxico, bangles and ornaments of beads, including coral that svas 
traded inland from the South Sea, that great ocean lying to the west. 

Yes, yes, shawls and beads— was there by any chance any sign of 
gold and silver and other metals? 

Not directly, save for a copper hawt's bell come upon in the 
prairies far inland. The trading Indians were aslcd, as of coune all 
people were asked every lime they met anyone, whether gold and silver 
were in use in the great river houses. Tlte reply was no, they did not 
seem to place much value on such substances. However, in tlie mountains 
through which they had come, reponed Niiiiez Cabera dc Vaca, he and 
his friends had themselves seen many signs of "gold, antimony, iron, 
copper, and other metals.'' 

In other words, though the natives did not employ them, there 
were deposits of natunl wealth? 

So the trading Indians had said. 

This was curious, in the face of earlier repons that came ofTicially 
to the viceregal government, through an Indian belonging to Coven 
nor Guzmin, who said that as a child he had gone with his father— a 
trader— to those northern river cities, and he well remembered them, 
there were seven of them, where there were whole streets made up of the 
shops of gold- and silversmiths. Still. They might well be the same cities. 
—What was the way like? A road? Landmarks? A trail? 

A trail, principally, once past the northern outposts of Governor 
Guzmin. It was employed lor the travel of traders. There were many 
such guiding paths to be seen, made by the people who went from place 
Co place for food and barter. 

Could the way be followed by strangers to the land? 

Probably— certainly, if anyone went along who had once travelled 
it. 

Good. The refugees would please prepare a written report of all 
they had seen, as fully as possible, to be forwarded to the home 
gweiiMTieril. 

It was like the imperceptible rising of a pall of smoke from 
unknown land which became slowly visible. 

All the evidence was translated into visions of wealth. But after 
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all, experience made it seem plausible that the northern country should 
be another Mexico, another Peru, where in their own terms of gold and 
silver the conquerors had found wealth so real and Jieavy that the 
treasure ships returning to Spain tvith only the King’s fifth of all colonial 
income were worth whole Beets of raiders to the French and British. 
From the very first evidence at the tropical coast, with Montezuma’s gifts 
to Cortes of golden suns the size of carriage wheels and the rest, there 
svas promise in every report of an unknown land. 

Cortes believed that he held moral and legal right to all net/ 
conquests in the continent he had been the first to overcome. He spoke 
privately and urgently with NiSnez Cabeza de Vaca, and was not amazed 
at what he heard. In 1528, had he not already petitioned the Emperor 
for a patent to the northern lands, where this river was that tltey spoke of? 
Now it must certainly be his to exploit Everything would appear to 
justify his selection as commander of an expedition to the great house- 
towns of the north-experience, ability, seniority, not to mention what 
might be due to him in gratitude for his past discos eries, pacifications 
and enrichments. 

But the Viceroy had been given a firm understanding of the 
crown policy toward Cortes. All honor, consideration, respect-but no 
posver. Power in the hands of the Marquis of the V'alley tended to become 
too personal; too possibly enlarged until the crown itself might in its 
colonial relationship come to appear somewhat diminished, which would 
be unsuitable. As interest grew in the conquest of the north, there was 
talk that the Spanish Governor of New Galicia, Francisco Visquez de 
Coronado, would be named by the Viceroy to organize and command the 
new colonization. He had come 10 Mexico in the suite of the Viceroy a 
year or so before, and had shown himself to be an able man of govern- 
ment. The Viceroy conversed with him— secretly, for fear of Cortiis— and 
arrived at a plan for further investigation of the north before the full 
expediefon should be sent. The Bishop of Mexico had 3 remarkable 
guest, a certain Franciscan friar, called Marcus of Nice, tvho was known 
to be bold, saintly and seliless. Let him go north to find, if he could, 
the seven cities of Cibola, of which such firm evidence had already 1 >een 
notetl, and let him pacify the Indians as he went, and return with news. 
To guide him, the Moor Estebanico, who had already walked on much 
of die traders' trail in the northern wilderness, would be sent along. 
Nunez Cabeza de Vaca had earlier declined an invitation to return to 
the north, and had saileil for Spain. The other iv«o survivors were settled 
in Mexico. Tlie Moor was the best one 10 go. 
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The plan was agreed upon in lire summer of 1538, and from 
New Galicia Francisco Vdsqnci de Coronado dispatclied tlic friar and 
the Moor, with Indians wlio knew the immediate north, in ilie mid- 
spring of 1559. Fray Marcus was robed in a gray zaragoza cloth habiL 
Estebanico, fleetly accompanied by two greyhounds, svcnl clad in bright 
clothes with jingle bells at his WTists and ankles, carrying as a badge of 
importance one of the gourd rattles long ago acquired in the inland 
plains whither it had floated by tis'cr. Tlic party travelled on foot. The 
Viceroy's orders to the friar said, in pan. "Vou shall be scry careful to 
observe the number of people tliat there arc, whether they arc few or 
many, and whether they are scattered or living together. Note also the 
nature, fertility, and climate of the bnd: tlie trees, plants, and domestic 
and wild animals there may be; die diaractcr of the country, svhether it U 
broken or flat; the risers, ssheihcr they arc large or small; the stones and 
metals which arc there; and of all things th.it can be sent or brought, 
send or bring samples of them in order that !Iis Majesty may be informed 
of everything. . . . Send back reports with the utmost secrecy so that 
appropriate steps may be taken, without disturbing anything. . . 

Would Cortes be listening? 

The faithful friar was back. In Mexico by early summer, making 
his reports Tint to Governor Visquez de Coronado at Compostela, and 
later to the Viceroy in the capital. He told a temperate story, as full of 
fear as of conjecture, and earnestly hopeful of truth, in spite of its 
hearsay with occasional exaggerations and inaccuracies. It was a story 
with its regrets, too. He had gone faithfully northward, observing the 
land, passing from people to people, by whom he was cordially received, 
with food, triumphal arches, and requests for blessings. Estebanico he 
sent ahead with Indian guides, svho were to return on the trail to tell 
the friar what his black man had seen: a small cross if he had seen a 
moderate-sized settlement, two crosses if a larger one, a great large cross 
if a big city. Day by day the messengers came back with ever larger 
crosses, until they bore one as high as a man. The great cities so long 
imagined must surely be coining into view. . . . 

Meantime, Indians from the west coast brought shells of the kind 
known to contain pearls. There were deserts to cross, but Use land became 
gentle again, and the journey was feasible. Finally one day came weeping 
messengers with bloody wounds who told of how Estebanico had halted 
at a great city at the base of a high mound. There he sent to the chief 
his ceremonial gourd rattle with its oipper jingle bells. On seeing this. 
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the chief hurled it to the ground, crying that it belonged to people who 
were his enemies and ordering its bearers to retire from the land. But 
Estebanico had refused, an attack had followed, the Moor had been 
killed by arrows, along with many of his Indian party. Those tvho 
returned to report declared that this took place before the first of the 
cities of Cibola, which they said had many stories with flat roofs, doorways 
paved with turquoise, and other signs of wealth. 

Friar Marcus then believed all was lost. His Indian companions 
were angered against him, for he had led them into a land of danger 
where many of their relatives had been kilted along with Estebanico. He 
opened his sacks containing articles of trade, gifts received farther back 
on the trail, and made them presents, and declared that faithfully he 
would go forward and see but not enter the city of Cibola. Two of the 
Indians finally agreed to go with him, and at last be saw the city with 
his own eyes, from a safe distance. It looked as he had expected-terraced, 
made of stone, and larger than the city of Mexico, which itself had over 
a thousand souls. Even so, the Indians told him it svas the smallest of the 
seven cities. Giving thanks to God, he named it the new kingdom of 
Saint Francis, built a cairn of rocks surmounted by a aoss, and solemnly 
possessing the whole of Cibola for the Emperor and the Viceroy, re> 
treated to his waiting party. 

One more matter needed observation-a valley many days’ journey 
to the east, where he was told that in well-populated towns there was 
much gold which the people used for vessels, for ornaments of their 
persons, and for little blades with which they scraped away the sweat 
of their bodies. He bcliesed that he saw only the mouth of that valley 
which lay at die end of the mountains of the north. There he planted tivo 
crosses and took formal possession, and hurried back to Compostela and 
Governor Visquez de Coronado. 

What he told was fitted ardently into the statements of Nunez 
Cabeza de Vaca, and into the long-sustained expectation of a true dis- 
covery of the lost cities of Atlantis— a dream kept alive in a time of 
marvels and credulities by Europeans whose exploits had already been 
marvellous enough Co render any rumor plausible. 

Excitement was high and gossip general. The Viceroy sent to 
Cortes, as a common courtesy, a brief of the friar’s report. From his 
hacienda at Cuernavaca, the Marquis replied with thanks and a formi- 
dable offer CO co-operate in any expedition of settlement sent to Cibola. 
Presently he was in the capital, stmmfuliy letting it be known that in 
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fact lie had himself supplied Friar Marcus with most of the information 
which other people accepted as having been pthered at great personal 
risk by the Franciscan in his northern journey- The feeling of movement 
was in the air. 

People felt whicli way the wind was blowing. Cortfs called upon 
Francisco Vdsquez tie Coronado, whom he knew to be in the confidence 
of the Viceroy, and proposed himself for the expedition to conquer, 
settle and exploit Cil»la. Vdsqucz dc Coronado faiihfiilly reported Uie 
hungry offer to the Viceroy, who rejected it sharply, and gave his young 
provincial governor a wigging into the bargain. It was as well to have the 
position made clear: he had already recommended Visquez de Coronado 
to the Emperor for appointment to the command of the expedition to 
the north; and with no further word to the great, the difficult, the restless 
^farquis, the Viceroy by royal authority on January 6, 1510, Issued the 
commission to Visquez de Coronado, with the order “that no impediment 
or hindrance whatsoever be placed in your vvay in the discharge and 
exercise of the office of captain-gcneral in the said lands, that everyone 
accept your judgment, and render and have others render you, without 
any excuse or delay, all the assistance that you may demand from them 
and that you may need itv the performance of the duties of your 
office. . . 

It was time to move rapidly. 

Cortfs was only waiting for the spring sailings from Veracruz to 
hurry back to Spain, where he meant to press his claims personally upon 
Charles V. 

Already a fleet and an army had left Spain once again for Florida. 
Nunez Cabeza de Vaca had hoped to return to the new kingdom of his 
long suffering as commander of the present Florida fleet, but he was too 
late with his petition to the King. A veteran of the Peruvian campaign, 
Don Hernando de Soto, had already received tlie commission. De Soto 
sailed with much of Nuiiez Cabeza dc Vaca’s information in his head, 
imagining that he understood the country of his grant, all the way from 
Florida to the Rio de las Palmas. 

Nunez Cabeza de Vaca was a fateful man; for in Compostela, and 
Culiacdn. and the city of Mexico, another expedition in consequence of 
what he had seen, heard, and suffered, now made ready for the north, 
where waiting to be found in the distance of time and rumor, beyond 
the dties of Cibola, was the valley of the long river, with its people who 
grew com and wore mantles of cotton. 
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Destiny and the Future 


In midsummer o£ 1540 the Pueblo World o£ the river had the 
news of what ivas happening at the rockf tosms to the west, in the 
deserts, where Zuni people lived. New men bad come, in shining gar- 
ments, with tremendous animals on whose backs they rode. It seemed that 
these animals, with their great teeth in their Jong bony heads, ate people. 
There was a battle at the town of Hawikuh. where before the town the 
Indians made a line o£ saaed meal on the ground which they told the 
newcomen not to cross. One of the strangers advanced and made a long 
statement with a one-handed gesture to his brow, his breast, and each 
shoulder. More came up behind him. The Zufiis sounded their war 
horn, and were ready, with leather shields and bows, arrows, lances and 
maces. The women and the little ones and the old ones were sent many 
hours before to the hills beyond the town. The war aptatn gase the 
signal and arrows flesv. Then came the men with the high animals, and 
gave war, making loud sudden noises vrith flashes of fire and smoke, 
and thrusting with hard knives as long as a leg. The Zuilis broke and 
ran to their tosvn, the invaders followed, and a hot Eght brought the 
surrender of the town in a little svhile. The nesv men broke into the 
food stores and ate like starving dogs. They made peace, and treated 
everyone kindly, though they had killed twenty Zunis in the battle. 
Their chief was a grand lord who had been hurt in the fight, wearing 
a helmet of gold. He now recovered, and remained with his men at 
Hawikuh. Various chiefs from other pueblos went to see him. bringing 
him gifts of turkeys, animal skins and food. To them he gave marvellous 
little things never before seen, some to be worn, either as ornaments, like 
the flashing beads, or on the head, like the red caps, others to be played 
with, like the little bells. He made much of a sign to be given wdth 
fingers, crossed one over another, squarely, or fixed in wooden pieces. 
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It the mark by which they did o’crything. Tlicy could always be 
recognhed by it. 

Nobody knew who the newcomers were, wiih their light coloring, 
their immense anim.-ih, and their frightful noises. They brought with 
them a great amount of things they needed, and they sat down and put 
their legs one over the other as though to stay. 

Long ago this world had heard of a white lord svho would come 
to rule them. He would come from the south, as these men had come. 
IVas this he? 

There were people ahsrays moving on the long trails that went 
from the western deserts to the eastern plains. The news came along 
steadily. 

One day in August of that summer the old chief of the pueblo of 
Pecos,* that stood at the gateway to the plains to the cast of the river, 
came to the river pueblos on a journey, ^\'ith him he brought a few of 
his people, including a young chief who wore long mustadies. He bad 
heard of what had happened to iheZudis. and he was going to see for him* 
self. Word had travelled that the new man at Hawikuh would be glad to 
see chiefs from the country. The newcomers at Hawikuh were strange 
people, and bold men, and should be met and examined. Travelling by 
the pueblos on the river, the chief from Pecos and his party crossed over 
to the west and made their way In the August heat over the desert to 
the town where the amazing thing had happened. 

When he arrived with his party at Hawikuh, he v\-as without delay 
taken to see the commander of the invasion, whose name was given as 
General Don Francisco Visquez de Coronado. The travellen identified 
themselves. The old chief of the pueblo of Pecos, because of his position, 
was at once called Cadque, and the young chief, bemuse of his long 
mustaches, was called Bigotes. Friendly greetings were exchanged and 
gifts-~on the one hand little glass dishes, and pearl beads, and little 
bells; on the other, dressed animal skins, and leather shields, and head- 
dresses. 

Bigotes spoke for the callers. He was a tall, handsomely made 
young man, a person of authority. He said they had come in response to 
the General's invitation to the people of this land to meet him as friends. 
He put his hands on himself and then toward the General. If the other 
soldiers and the General wished to come to his own land— he pointed 
to the east— then they would be welcomed, and in the air he made designs 
to enlarge his meaning. 

* Pecos was then called Ciqdique. 
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The General was touched, and showed his gratitude. He %vas him- 
self a tall and handsome j-oung man, with dark gold hair, mustaches and 
beard, and blue eyes. He gave himself a fine bearing and was beautifully 
dressed, with leather, velvet, brocade and linen. He indicated that he 
would know more of the lands from which Bigotes and his friends 
came. 

There to the east, told Bigotes with word and hand, lay the 
plains, so wide, so flat, so far, where the cattle were, with great bodies, 
little hooves, heads lowered, short curled horns, and beards, thus, from 
the chin. 

The General knew of those before, from the reports of Niinez 
Cabeza de Vaca. One by one the pieces of the map fell into place. He 
wondered if the hides that had come as gifts might be from such cattle? 
But the hair on them was so inatied and snarled that it was impossible 
to picture from them the appearance of those plains cows. 

Bigotes could show them. He took one of his men and turned him 
so that all could see his nakedness. There on his body was a painted 
picture of one of the cows. On his breathing skin they could see how 
the cattle were. 

The General and his men were delighted. The interview con- 
tinued, with descriptions of the trails to the east, towns to see, one on 
a vast high rock, a river with more towns, and then mountains, with 
the plains beyond. The General for his part explained who he was, for 
whom he came here, his purpose in the land, the power of the Emperor, 
and the will of God, whose Son to save the world died on the Cross: 
thus; cross. 

Now it was clear that there was much to see and the General 
wanted to ask one of his first captains to go to see it. He presented 
Captain Hernando de Alvarado, commander of the artillery. Captain 
de Alvarado, wtch CwenCy soldiers, and the chaplain Fray Juan Padilla, 
was to accompany the Indian visitors on their return to their homelands, 
and take up to eighty days if necessary to make a proper reconnaissance 
of the territory to the east. 

Bigotes and Cacique found that this could be arranged, and at 
once proposed to accompany Alvarado as his guides and to sponsor him 
in friendship among the people they would meet and whose towns they 
roust pass as they went, toward the land of the cattle. 

So it was settled. The General had already sent other expeditions 
to the west and the northwest, who would report back to Hawikuh 
which he now called Granada, both because it somewhat resembled the 
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town in Spain, and also to lionor the Viceroy, who came from the old 
Granada. Captain de Alvarado now with hh little force of sixteen 
cavalry, four dismounted crossbo\vn]cn and a diaplain, along with the 
Indian party would be able to furnish much information. The General 
would remain at Granada until he received all reports from his scouting 
forces in the field. Then, in a position to move svisely, he would decide 
where to take the bulk of the army, tvhicli awaited his word in the Sonora 
Valley to the south, and establish its winter quarters. 

The General saw Alvarado and his company off to the cast on 
Sunday, August ag, 1510, which svas tlie feast day of the beheaded 
St. John. The unknown lay vastly all about him to the west, the north 
and the east. His health was restored to him after the wounds he had 
suffered in llic battle for Hawikuh, when because of his gilded armor 
and his place of command in the vanguard of his troops he had been 
the chief target of the Indian defenders. Storming the walls among his 
men, he had suffered piercing arrow's and a rain of heavy stones thrown 
down from the parapets. Alvarado and another captain, Garcia de 
Cdrdenas, had saved his life and borne him away unconscious, and for 
the duration of the battle they had thought he must die. 

But now the town svas at peace, the Indians made paintings for 
him on hides, showing the animals of the region, that he could send to 
the Viceroy, and he worked on his reports, and awaited news from his 
held forces. 

Not too many years before an odd thing had happened in Sala- 
manca, his home in Spain. It was the kind of thing to which thought now 
and then returned. It seemed that in his young days he had a friend who 
was an adept in mathematics and other sciences. One day they had a 
conversation in which destiny and the future came up. Tlie mathe- 
matician looked at him and told him that he was destined in the future 
to find himself in faraway lands. 

Faraway? 

Yes, and furthermore, that he would become a man of high posi- 
tion and much power. 

Position? Power? 

Yes, but alas, he was to suffer a fall from which he would never 
recover. 

The mathematician told him no more; but already at Granada 
in the Indian svastes of the most remote northerly marches of the Indies 
of the Ocean Sea, the General of the Army Francisco Vdsquez de 
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the group from each pueblo following in turn. An Indian plajed on a 
flute as they marched. After circling the tent, they entered and presented 
the Captain with food, skins and blankets, and an old man spoke for 
all of them. In return Alvarado gate them little gifts, and they withdrew. 

Alvarado pursued such a good beginning. His party moved north- 
ward along the river. They saw its groves of cottonwoods and its svide 
fields, and the twelve towns of the province where they were, whicli 
svas c.alled Tiguex, and the two-storied houses built of mud. In the fields 
by the towns they saw cotton plants, and they took notice of the ridi 
produce of melons, beans, corn, turkeys and otlicr foods that the people 
raised, and they saw that the people, following the ways of the farmer, 
svere more peaceable than warlike. Here the people did not go naked, 
but wore mantles of cotton and robes of dressed hides, and cloaks of 
turkey feathers. Their hair was worn short. Among them, the governing 
power lay with the cldcn of the town, who made certain odd statements, 
such as Uiat they could rise to the sky at their pleasure. Alvarado believed 
that they must be sorcerers. 

Lying all about the river country were other provinces with eighty 
scattered towns. From these the leaders came to greet Alvarado in peace. 
With Bigotes guiding him, he continued his progress up the river from 
town to town until he came to a black canyon cutting through a high 
plain. He ascended the plain (or there was no passage in the canyon. 
On the plain he came to a town remarkable for its site and the number 
of its stories, and for the fact that it lay in two parts, with a creek 
running between. He understood it to be called Braba, and was invited 
to lodge there. But he declined with thanks, and camped without. It 
was the pueblo of Taos. He thought it had fifteen thousand people. 
The weather was cold. It appeared that the people worshipped the sUn 
and the water. 

^Vherever they went, Alvarado's company planted crosses and 
taught the people to venerate them. In the bare ground before the towns, 
the large crosses stood, and to them the Indians prayed in their fashion. 
They freed sprinkles of com meal and puffs of pollen before the crosses. 
They brought their prayer sticks of feathers and flowers. To reach the 
arras of the cross, an Indian tvould climb on the shoulders of another, 
and others brought ladders which th^ held while another climbed, and 
then with fibres of yucca they were able to tie their offerings to the 
cross, bunches of sacred feathers and wild roses. . . . 

All this Captain de Alvarado and Fray Juan de Padilla wrote to 
the General at Granada, telling him of good pasture land for the horses 
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and domestic animals, and sending him a buffalo head and several loads 
o{ Indian clothing and animal stuns, and a map of the country they had 
seen, and advising him to bring the army to the River of Our Lady for 
the winter, as it was much the best country they had yet seen. The 
report was dispatched by courier. 

^Vith this first duty done. Alvarado with his own men and the 
Indian guides departed from the river to go east to see the cattle plains. 

His report to the General brought early and positive results. 
Don Garcia Ldpez de Cdrdenas, captain of cavalry, with thirteen or 
fourteen cavalrymen and a party of Indian allies from Mexico and 
Hawikuh, came to the river with orders to prepare winter quarters for 
the whole army. The main body of the army was moving up from 
northern Mexico to join the General at Granada, and would come to 
the river in good order and season when preparations were completed. 
The campaign was proceeding in all propriety. 

Cdrdenas came to the twelve towns of Tiguex, and near the most 
southerly, on the west bank, he began to prepare campsites in the open, 
opposite the site of modem Bernalillo. It was October, and the bosky 
cottonwoods were turning to pale bronze above the brown run of the 
river. The days were golden and tvarm, but the nighu were beginning 
to turn cold. The soldiers shivered in their open camp. 

Now and then, when the light was gone, and all was quiet, and 
the smokes of evening no longer dawdled in the still air above the 
pueblo near-by, an Indian here, and another there, would quietly appear 
among the soldiers in their camp. They looked to see where the sentries 
were, and if they were on guard. In their expressionless way the Indians 
would seek out soldiers and communicate a suggestion to them. Did they 
want to wrestle? And a soldier or two, off duty, would get up, and with 
every appearance of good will, take up the challenge. The westling 
pairs went at their game. Something about the way of the Indian wcstlers 
made the Spaniards think. It was almost as though the Indians with a 
buried idea were uying out the suength of the soldiers. The nights were 
cold. The soldiers shivered. 

A hard winter ivas coming. One October niglit the snow fell on the 
soldiers in the open fields. What would llie whole army do when it 
arrived to camp on the river? 

Cdrdenas presented himself to the cliief of the near-by pueblo on 
the west bank, whidi was called Alcanfor, and asked him to move his 
people into oiJier pueblos of the province, to leave the Sp2nhrds a town 
to themselves, where not only the small advance guard but the main 
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body ot the anny, tvhen It SMivcd, could be given shelter. Tlic Indian 
governor gared upon him and Tinally agreed to do as he aslcd. Taking 
nothing hut their clothes the Indians left their houses, and the soldiers 
moved in, settling themselves and making arrangements tor the arrival 
of the General. The garrison-only fourteen cavalry soldiers and a hand- 
ful of Indian infantry from the vest and south-hoped for the early 
arrival of the General and the whole army. Amidst the pueblos they 
felt alien and uneasy. 

One day an Indian from Arenal, a town a fesv miles up the river, 
came to Alcanfor accompanied by the ciders of his pueblo. He asked to 
see Captain Ldpea de Cdrdenas. He svas received, and at once launclied 
into a vigorous complaint, making eloquent signs and enactments sviih 
his hands, his arms, his body. Tlic elders with him seemed to sustain his 
case. Cirdenas strained to understand, and gradually the story of the 
visitors began to come dear. 

They said that a soldier came on a horse to Arenal and presently 
rode up to Ute walls and saw a woman on the terrace svicli her husband. 
The soldier dismounted and called up to the man if he would come 
down and hold his horse for him. The man went dosvn the ladder to 
the ground to hold the horse, and watched as the soldier dimbed up to 
the roof. Since all rooms were entered from the roof, the man svas not 
surprised svhen the soldier like all visitors went there and vanished into 
a room from the top. The man patiently waited holding the horse. He 
heard a commotion somewhere in the pueblo, but thought nothing of 
it at the time. In a while, die soldier reappeared, came dosvn the ladder, 
mounted his horse and rode away. The man then went to his part of the 
pueblo and found to his horror that his wife had been carnally assaulted 
by the soldier. When she resisted, there followed the commotion heard 
below and outside. The soldier seized at her garments as if to tear 
them from her. He had presented himself violently upon her, and if he 
had not actually ravished her, he had tried to. It svas an outrage. The man 
who told the story, here with the ddeis, was the woman's husband. He 
demanded punishment and redress. The elders supported him. 

It was grave news for Cdrdenas to hear. He agreed that if true, 
the outrage must be redressed. Did the husband believe he tvould knotv 
the soldier? 

Yes, yes. 

Cdrdenas sent for the whole garrison of Spaniards, and when the 
fourteen were all present, he asked the Indian from Arenal to point to 
the guilty man. 
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The Indian searched the faces and examined the clothes of the 
soldiers, but could not recc^ire his man. He angrily told how impossible 
it would be to find him if the soldier had meantime changed his costume. 
But having held the horse, the Indian would never forget how it looked, 
and he now demanded to see all the horses of the garrison. 

Cardenas obliged him. The party moved to the horse stalls on 
the ground below, and the Indian went down the line until he came to 
a dappled gray covered tvith a blanket. That svas the horse, he tras 
certain of it. 

It belonged to Juan de Villegas, who owned three horses, one 
coat of mail, one buckskin coat, and pieces of armor. ^V^tat did Villegas 
haxe to say to the charge? 

He denied iL He reminded the Captain that the Indian had not 
been able to recognize the roan whom he accused, and asked if it was 
any more reasonable to think the Indian was any more certain about 
the horse? 

The argument had weight. Captain Ldper de Cdrdenas was 
obliged in the face of no better evidence to drop ihe matter, The Indians 
tvem away with their story dishonored. 

There was, somehow, a feeling of more trouble in the air. It was 
something of a relief when Captain de Alvarado returned to the river 
from the eastern cattle plains. He came dragging four people in iron 
collars and chains, and he had an animated story of his adventures to 
tell Cdrdenas and the others at Alcanfor: 

Eastward, through a mounuin pass, beyond which were many 
other pueblos in ruins, and a turquoise mine, and another spine of 
mountains, there waj the largest town yet to be seen by any of the 
explorers. It was Pecos, where Bigotes and Cacique had come from. 
There the chiefs and their Spanish friends were received with drums 
and flageolets, and gifts of clothing and turquoises. There the soldiers 
rested for a few days, feasting and listening to stories of the kingdoms of 
the plains that lay beyond. 

The stories were told by two captive Indian slaves who came 
bom the plains and belonged to Bigotes and Cacique. One, a young 
man, was called Isopete. ITjc other, because he looked like one. was 
named the Turk by Alvarado. These two must be the guides for a march 
to the cattle country. Bigotes decided to stay behind when the rest of 
them set out. 

They went south by a river (the Pecos) with red rock and water 
and then left it to follow a smaller river, eastward. The Turk learned to 
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speak a little Spanish. With that, and by gestures, he began to talk about 
a land of Quivira far to the east. Gold, silver, silks. Ridi harvests. Great 
tosvns. Alvarado listened as they travelled. Soon they were in sight of 
endless herds of budalo, and tlicy hunted among them, bringing the big 
running bulls down with lances. Several horses were killed by the charg- 
ing buffalo and others were wounded, U the cattle stood and stared svith 
their bulging eyes sidewise, the soldiers killed them with harquebuses. 

Gold, continued the Turk, and for proof, there svas a gold bracelet 
vhai he hivaseU had brought {tom Qaivita vlicxx capuucd by Bigptes* 

M'hcre was the bracelet then? 

Bigotes had it, at home, in Pecos. 

W'as he sure? 

Very sure, and he added other details of precious svcalth in the 
far plains kingdom. 

Alvarado’s commission of eighty days was then over half spent, 
and he decided to turn back to Pecos to take from Bigotes the Turk's 
golden bracelet as proof of what lay waiting for the General in Quivira. 
He ordered his party back to Pecos. The Turk cautioned him. He must 
on no account mention the bracelet to Bigotes. But on arrival, after 
receiving new gifts of provisions. Alvarado demanded the bracelet, 

Bigotes and Cacique were bewildered. What bracelet? 

The bracelet of gold they had taken from the arm of the Turk, 

here. 

They declared that the Turk svas lying. There was no such 
bracelet. 

With that, Alvarado retired to his lent, and sent for Bigotes and 
Cacique. IVhen they appeared, he had them clapped into chains for 
denying him what he asked for. and ordered the Turk to be kept in 
arrest as a witness. Trouble followed. The people of Pecos hearing svhat 
had happened to their chiefs came to Alvarado's camp crying bad faith, 
and discharging arrows. Presently the Turk escaped. A parley followed. 
Alvarado agreed to release the captive Cacique if he and his men svould 
bring back the Turk. When they did so, Alvarado put them back in 
chains again, and again there was an outcry from the Indians. And then 
the land of Pecos was threatened by enemy Indians from another 
province. Alvarado and his men helped the Indian war patty to go 
and defeat the enemy. The captive chiefs were released for the campaign, 
but in the course of it, the Turk once again escaped, taking Isopete with 
him. Once again Bigotes and Cadque were sent to recapture the slaves, 
and returning without them, were stiU again put in chains. 
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“I will keep )ou so until the Turk is delivered to me," declared 
Alvarado, whereupon the fugitives were brought back by other Indians. 
The battle campaign was abandoned as suddenly as it had been started, 
and Alvarado, bringing his four prisoners in iron collars and chains, 
marched westward to report to the General at Granada. But coming to 
the River of Our Lady be found Cardenas and the others already at 
Alcanfor, and heard that the General himself with a large advance guard 
was on his tray to the river. Alvarado halted there to wait for him tvith 
the enlivening netvs of the golden bracelet and all that it must mean. 


7 - 

Facing Battle 


At Granada, to the west, by late November, the main body of the 
army had arrived from the south under command of Captain Tristan de 
Arellano. The General received them warmly, and gave orders that they 
should rest for twenty days and then follow him east to the river, for 
he was leaving with thirty men to establish his winter headquarten at 
Alcanfor. He took a different trail from that of Alvarado and Cdrdenas, 
striking to the southeast, meeting cold weather and for three dajs find- 
ing no water. Just before coming to the riser he passed through a 
province of eight pueblos called Tutahaco, where the people were peace- 
able. Hearing of further towns down the river, the General sent Captain 
Francisco de Ovando, perhaps his most popular officer, to explore them 
and rejoin him at Alcanfor in the Tiguex province. Then turning up- 
stream the General made his way in the winter valley, with all its dry 
golden, earthen pink and river-brown colors, to the town commandeered 
by his advance guard, where he arrived in the afternoon of an early 
December day, pleased to see the garrison established under Cirdenas, 
and especially pleased to find Alvarado already returned from the cattle 
plains. The very first evening, the Ccoeral sent for Alvarado to tell his 
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story. Alvarado, tvho brought the Turk with him, made his report. The 
General then turned to the Turk. What, then, was this country like to 
the east of the cattle? 

Oh, there was a vast river, two leagues across, svhere lltc fish svcrc 
as big as the Spamsli horses. On it floated great numbers of long canoes, 
carrying sails, svith more than twenty oarsmen on each side. At their 
prows svere large golden eagles. Under canopies at the stem the lords 
of the country took their case. The ruler of that kingdom slept in the 
afternoons under a large tree in whose branches were hung countless 
little golden bells which beguiled him as they rang in the breere. 

Tlje Turk spoke earnestly and openly. It was impossible not to 
belies e him. 

Was he sure o! svhat he meant by gold? 

Acochis, he replied. That svas gold. 

The General showed him some ornaments made of tin. Was this 

gold? 

The Turk leaned oser and smelled of the tin, and said that of 
course it was not gold, he knesv gold and silver very well, and in fact, 
did not, as it happened, himself, care (or any oUier metals. 

Then there was silver, too? 

Yes, all the ordinary table service was of silver, and larger pieces, 
like pitchers, bowls and platters, were of gold. 

(Hardly thirty years before, the Emperor Montezuma had sent 
Cortes, at the scacoast, an image of the sun as large as a carriage wheel, 
and all of solid gold. . . .) 

The General was enthralled. 

^Vhat of the golden bracelet, then? 

The Turk repeated that it had been wrested from him by Bigotes, 
and hidden at Pecos. 

How could it be obtained? 

\Vhy, if they would let him go there alone, without Bigotes, the 
Turk would find it and bring it straight back to prose all he had 
been saying. 

The General excused him, and he was led away. Alvarado advised 
strongly against releasing the Turk. He had long tried to escape from 
his enslavement; now could he be tcusi«l to do as he promised? Bigotes. 
with the other captives, was at Alcanfor and could be questioned. W’ith 
the advice of Fray Juan de Padilla, the General ordered him and 
Alvarado together to question Bigotes further. Much depended upon 
what they could learn tom the young chief. 
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Thai night the Captain and the friar took the prisoner to the 
fields near the pueblo and intCTTogatcd him. Iligotc* denies! cscr^ihing 
all oser again. Tlicy concluded that he was lying. AUarado knesv what 
h-as commonly done in cases of that sort, lie ordered sonic of the army’s 
dogs turned loose upon Rtgoies. But esen though hiiicn on an arm 
ansi Iwth legs, the prisoner refused to confirm the Turk’s story. Later. ' 
the l.iccratct! Cigotes, with Isopete and the Turk, was dclivcral in 
shackles to Cirdenas for safekeeping. Cacique, the fourth prisoner, an 
old man, though not cliained was also retaineil in custody. Tlie ncsss 
of their treatment rillcred through the pueblo settlements. l>chind whose 
impassive smlls it made bilterness among the riser {*eoptc. 

Ilut now for the moment the General had more immediate prol>- 
lems to raise. The garrison was growing, and in less than three weeks 
his main force ssould arrive. Most of them were used to Ssarmer southern 
climates. vMready some of the Mexican Indians and Negroes with the 
army had died of the freezing weather. It was a sharp rcccuilicr In the 
riser valley. He would need additional clothing for his troops. Tlte 
Indian people seemed to Imc ample supplies of doth of their own 
manufacture— cotton, and yucca fibre in which strips of rabbit fur were 
twisted. A requisition would base to be levied. 
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■would not keep the people of Tiguex t\’arm a$ winter fell, or feed their 
mouths as their harscsi, glcancti with dances of thanksgiving, was so 
fast depleted by the strattgers in their midst. 

Thought moved behind the earthen brosvs within the earthen 

Avails. 

The soldiers were but men like others, as the plajful WTCStling 
had shown on those autumn evenings in the Spanish camp. Any man 
could die like another; but not so readily if he rode a huge beast that 
could trample over obstacles and people with furious jvower, and bear 
away its rider to safety faster tlian a man could run. 

One day there came running from the Spanish pastures near 
Alcanfor a Mexican Indian wounded and bleeding who was one ol the 
guards with the garrison’s herd of horses. He cried that another guard 
had been killed by arrows, and that the horses were being driven across 
the river and norUi toward the pueblo of Arcnal by men of Tiguex. 

In a very real sense the horses could mean life itself to the Spanish. 
■Cdrdenas. taking some men with him. galloped out in pursuit. Footprints 
led him aaoss the river and as he went he came upon many horses 
already killed with arrows. Othen were alive and scattering In the river 
groves. He rounded up all he could and started back to the corrals, 
passing the pueblo ol Arenal, v«hich was barricaded behind new pali- 
sades. Within Uterc was a wild concert of yells, exhortations, sportive 
chorus. He heard captured horses braying and dashing vvildly about. 
The Indians were driving them as in a bull ring, and shooting arrows 
at them. He made a demonstration outside the palisades, and got their 
attention. He offered them forgiveness and peace. They reviled him and 
mocked him with obscene motions. He returned to his own pueblo with 
the rescued portion of the herd and reported to the General. 

Visquei de Coronado called his staff together for a council of 
■war. His captains and his two Franciscan chaplains sat with him. All 
(actors were weighed. The main army was not yet at the river, though 
surely it must by then be on the march. kVith the river towns in revolt, 
it would be impossible to conduct any explorations of the cattle plains 
and beyond, where the real objectivx of the whole expedition seemed 
now to lie. The uprising must be put down or between the prizes of 
Quivira and the long road home to Mexico there would be unpredictable 
•dangers. The advance garrison was not large; there was risk in giving 
battle at this point; yet there seemed grraier risk in not doing so. The 
General asked for votes. Each captain in turn, and the friars, voted to 
make one more offer of peace and, if it were rejected, to fight. 
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Captains Diego Lopez and Maldonado were ordered to go respec- 
tively to the pueblos of Arenal and Moho. There they made announce- 
ments in official style offering pean and asking for specific complaints 
as to any individual misbehavior on the part of the army. If evidence 
supported charges, the guilty soldiery would be punished in the presence 
of the Indians. 

In answer, the Indians, from their terraces ivhere they seethed 
in tumultuous crotvds, with their ladders drawn up, cried their defiance 
to the sky and brandished like flags the tails of the Spanish horses they 
had killed. After the officers were nearly killed at both pueblos through 
trickery, they returned to the General and \v3t orders went out. 

Captain Don Garcia Ldpez de Cardenas would command a force 
to subdue and capture the pueblo of Arenal, without delay. Attention 
would be turned later to Moho and other rebellious towns. 

Sixty cavalry, and an infantry detachment, including >fexican 
Indians, were ordered in readiness. Veterans of ^^cxico and ConH among 
them knew all over again the feelings facing battle. All night long before 
great battles the soldien one by one moved slowly forward in line to 
confess their sins to the chaplains with the army, l^sely buckled great 
rowelled spurs chased in gold and silver on metal openwork clanged 
and tinkled as the bonemen moved up in line to the field confessionals. 
^Vhen bad Indians first learned that Spaniards could be killed like other 
men? Perish it, wheneverl Alter battles in the vmr of Mexico the soldiers 
used to dress (heir own wounds with (he fat of Indians. \V’ho remem- 
bered the hot jungle night when it rained just before a battle in 
Mexico— against Narvdez and his invaders who sought to overthrow 
Cones— and how just at that instant in the heav7 air above the ground, 
a multitude of fireflies appeared in the wet darkness, and to the soldiers 
of Narviez looked like the lighted matches of Cortfa’s musketry, and 
teemed like a v ast force? 

In the cold valley of the Tigucx river hovered absolution and 
memory on the one hand, and on the other, a passion to protect an 
ancient breathing life within the baid-walled hives of the pueblos. 
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Battle Piece 


In daylight, the catt mountains of hare rocJ* looked near. Below 
them lay the band of desert; bclostf tliat, the sandy terraces to the river, 
edged with groves brittle in winter. Tlie pueblo rose in cubes of earth, 
casting sharp uianglcs of ink-blue sliadow. The roof terraces were 
peopled. The ladders were up. Silence held the strain of looking. Pres- 
ently from the south there was movement through the dry trees and 
out to die opening about the celled house. The light stung itself on 
metal and broke in rays as the column turned and halted. One man 
went forw'ard and motioned a few others to follow him. They advanced 
quite clear of the troops and halted facing the plain walls along whose 
tops dung the minutely striving creatures dimly glistening like bees in 
great swarm. To them die man spoke out. At a distance his voice 
sounded thin but earnest. He motioned with his arms, offering. The 
swarm buzzed in rage from the roofs and replied with threatening 
motions. The man cried out again. Again the clustered bodies of the 
hive showed defiance. For two hours the exchange of offer and refusal 
continued. The man on the ground then returned to the mounted 
column and all rested motionless for a few moments. Then a movement 
began to detach one horseman after another from the column, as they 
set out and formed a circle all around the pueblo. When the movement 
was completed, there followed another pause and then came a long 
valiant cry that weakened as it went through the air until it might have 
been a wail, crying “Santiago . . ." and the men outside the pueblo 
began to advance on horseback and on foot against it. From the roofs 
downward', arrows and stones, 'mid dancing convulsions loathing and 
loathly, handfuls of powdered mud from puddled walls, screamed 
incantations. From the ground upvtard-. slicing flights of arrows from 
crossbows, and volleys of lead bullets lumbered in gentle arcs by the 
harquebuses, and charges forward on horseback to cover efforts on the 
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ground against the very ivalls. The walk were not excessively high, for 
the bodies of a few men leaning upon them, and the feet and hands 
of others climbing upon these, and holding, and the scramble of a fevr 
more upon those, let the top of the first rise of wall be readied. There 
swords flew, flashing, and wooden maces beat against them and upon 
helmets. The clinging strife against the wall fell down and rose again 
and fell and rose, and through the hours prevailed ivith its armored 
bodies flowing at last over the roof edge to stay, lile a stain that once 
spilled would spread and flow until it stained all. Colors changed. Fluid 
crimson altered the rooftop as it altered naked earthen brown. Sounds 
wound on the air, the break of wood and steel, bone and life. 'With 
failing light and yellow evening the men from the ground were every- 
where on the rooftops, and the people of the hive, but for their dead, 
were vanished below within the cells, into which the long delicate prongs 
of their ladders were drawn after them. Silence came with night, and 
hardly a movement, save that of the calm river going in its shallow 
valley. With morning, on the roofs, the leader of the armored men made 
another scene of exhortation, casting his voice awide and turning him' 
self to be heard down below in the pits of darkness where remained 
silence and defiance. After an interval, then, separate small storms fol- 
lowed when the attackers tried to capture each cell by itself with its 
oaupants. But the structure was thick, the entrances small, the cells 
many and interconnected, and advance was slow. There was a pause for 
a new undertaking, directed from die captured terraces, and then, below, 
on the ground, came men bearing a heavy burden against the walls. It 
was a huge log. With its end they began to thunder upon the ground 
wall of the big house slowly, in regular rhythm, shaking the earth house 
as if with deep drumbeat. Behind the battering ram there was a gather- 
ing of dry tvinter brush and bough. Fires sprang alive in the daylight 
and carried smoke into the blue. The giant drumming svent on and 
wall earth began to crumble. Cakes of earth fell aside, then whole 
clods, sliding like talus, then white dust shaken from the interior walls, 
and the hive was opened at its lowest level. Now the fires were taken 
brand by brand to the breach, and thrown in, and wood brought, and 
added, and the air shuddered in and out as drafts fought, but finally 
the whole cellular house acted as a chimney, and the smoke was drawn 
tvhistling from the banked fire on the ground outside through the rooms 
and out onto the roof terraces. With it were drawn the people inside, 
stumbling and crying, who clawed at themselves to sec, and hugged 
themselves to breathe. They sivanned to the edges of the roof, where 
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many were thrust by swords. Some liung down Irom the rool and dropped 
and ran and were ridden down by motinicd men. Others were stopped 
as they ran on the ground, and were laid low by swords or bullets. Still 
others, taken as they fled from the walls, were made to keep running but 
tightly held until they reached the roaring fires into which they were 
thrown and in which they sverc kept at the jxjints of long lances that 
spilled them il they strove to reach the cool air. Near-by there were 
stakes driven into the ground with faggou piled about them. To these 
many captives were dragged and tied, and live fires lighted about them. 
All appeared to happen with speed, wild understanding and inevita- 
bility. A tent for the mounted commander stood safely apart. Into it 
a large throng of escaped or surrendered people were put. The burning 
bodies at the stakes were in their view. Seeing those they tried to break 
from the tent to escape again but from outside men svith blades thrust 
at them through the walls of the tent and those who survited to throw 
themselves forth were seized and piled onto the fires tliat grew and 
grew making flame and smoke high in the air by the mild river below 
the sandy sweeps that reached to the bare rock mountain on the east. 
Presently the mountain grew dim and the smoke from the fires seemed 
heavy in Its rise. M’inds swept over the reeking ground. The air turned 
colder. A thick snow began to fall upon the flames, the dying who still 
moved, the open dead at quiet, the cxdted animals and the armored 
men at their last tasks The snowfall was gentle and sober. It softened 
broken edges and darkened the day and fell so last that it mufiled the 
hooves of the mounts as the column of troopers assembled from their 
various works about the little plain of the terraced city and with move- 
ments now modest and slow rode away southward through the thick' 
ened air. By evening all was quiet and no fires burned, and late in the 
night a handful of last inhabitants in the hive found their way safely 
out and ran away in the shadow? of their house which was destroyed 
by the events of those two days. 

Returning at the head of his troops through the snowfall from 
the ruins of Arenal, Don Garda Ldpez de Cdrdenas was met outside the 
headquarters at Alcanfor by the General himself, who embraced him 
heartily and approved his whole action in the victorious battle. 


the garrison 
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The Garrison 


The snow Avas still falling on the nett day when the main body 
of the amy under Captain de Arellano arrived from the tvest to join 
the General at Alcanfor. It was a dry snow that fell thickly but lay lightly 
and soldiers in the open field slept warmer all night for the cover silently 
made upon them. 

Hie General's forces were now all tWtb him but for 3 small rear 
guard left in the northern march of Mexico in the Sonora Valley. The 
army could look up the river and see the thickened air above Arenal 
still smoking from yesterday's battle. They were eager for nevst, and 
heard all, especially the Turk's promises of the great vs-ealth that av/aited 
them in the eastern kingdom of Quivira. WTien would they leave? IVhen 
the river of Tiguex, as they now called it. was pacified. They would 
be on the river for a while. A self-supporting army in the field moved 
slowly at best. 

There were three hundred and forty men-at-arms enrolled in the 
now-assembled force, including two hundred and thirty cavalry, and 
sivty-Hvo infantrymen. These were all of European blood, mostly Span- 
ish. but with an occasional foreigner, like the five men from Portugal, 
and the Scotsman, and the German bugler from IVorms, and the Sicilian, 
the Genoan, and the Frenchman, lake a bridge between the Old IV'orld 
and the New, a native of the island of Hispaniola was on the muster roll. 
These were young soldiers. The youngest was seventeen, most of them 
were barely over twenty, hardly any over thirty. The General himself 
at thirty v%-as an elder of the army. Many of them were nobles and gentle- 
men, come to seek their fortunes in the New World. Their blood pounded 
with longing and promise. By their young beards they looked older than 
they were, and by their cap-cropped hair younger. In their great appetite 
for the unknown they went to take more than to give; and like all youth 
what they desired most if they did not say it was experience, without 
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which there was shame before other men, and inequality of opinion. 
Many of them svcrc fellows of high spirits and sdid behavior, and there 
was talk in Mexico that as they were unmarried and dissohitc, svithout 
work or property, and with notlting to do hut cal and loaf, and make 
trouble for more settled people, it was a good thing that they went with 
the army and left the city in peace. It svas legally noted that they left 
of their own will and happily. 

They svere armed variously svitli double-edged swords, crossbows, 
daggers, lances, harquebuses and maces; and protected, some with pieces 
of plate armor, gorget, cuirass, corselet; others with coats of mail, breeches 
of mail, one with only sleeves of mail; and licimets of casque, morion 
and sallet design, the last with beaver to protect the jaw and chin; and 
steel gauntlets and shields. Sudv equipment tanged in value from the 
splendor of the General's gilt armor with its plumed sallet to the buck- 
skin coat worn by most. They brought with them a few bronic mortals 
that discharged stones. 

Three of the private soldiers brought their wives. One of these 
men was a tailor. His wife served as nurse and seamstress, and rode 
seven thousand miles with the expedition on a horse. The military com- 
pany were served by close to a thousand Mexican Indians, many of whom 
were accompanied by their wives and children. With the main body of 
the army came the flocks of sheep— over five thousand rams, ewes and 
lambs. "The pace and distance of the daily marches of the army were 
determined by how steadily and at what speed those grazing little animals 
could move. ’The army brought five hundred licad of cattle. Six hundred 
pack mules carried supplies and equipment. Five hundred and fifty-two 
horses belonged to the soldiers. 

Alcanfor received the army sliorily before the new year of 1541. 
The pueblo was crowded but as a fortress it was also safe. The herds 
and the flocks were guarded in corrals and pastures outside the walls. 
Tlve snow continued to fall. Spanish soldiers whiled away their off-duty 
time. They would talk with the chaplains-Fray Juan de Padilla and 
Fray Luis de Escalona. Fray Juan had been a soldier himself in his 
youth. He knew how to talk with them. There were two Indian lay 
assistants with him, the oblates Sebastian and Lucas. The soldiers went 
to confession, heard Mass, attended vespers, and cooked, and some wrote 
letters that two years later would be received in S^ain. if ever. Elayinf, 
cards could be made out of the heads of drums. They gambled at cards, 
playing “first’’ and "triumph," which were not prohibited by the com- 
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which there was shame before other men, and inequality of opinion. 
Many of them were fellotvs of high spirits and wild behavior, and there 
was talk in Mexico tliat as they were unmarried and dissolute, without 
work or property, and with nothing to do but eat and loaf, and make 
trouble for more settled people, it was a good thing that they went with 
the army and left the city in peace. It was legally noted that they left 
of their own will and happily. 

They svere armed variously witli double-edged swords, crossbows, 
daggers, lances, harquebuses and maces; and protected, some with pieces 
of plate armor, gorget, cuirass, corselet; others with coats of mail, breeches 
of mail, one svith only sleeves of mail; and lielmets of casque, morion 
and sallet design, the last sviih beaver to protect the jaw and chin; and 
steel gauntlets and shields. Such equipment ranged in value from the 
splendor of the General’s gilt armor with its plumed sallet to the buck- 
skin coat worn by most. They brought with them a few bronze mortars 
that discharged stones. 

Three of the private soldiers brought their wives. Orte of these 
men was a tailor. His wife served as nurse and seamstress, and rode 
seven thousand miles with the expedition on a hoise. The military com* 
pany were served by close to a thousand Mexican Indians, many of whom 
were accompanied by their wives and children. With the main body of 
the army came the flocks of sheep— over five thousand rams, ewes and 
lambs. The pace and distance of the daily marches of the army were 
deterttiincd by how steadily and at what speed those grazing little animals 
could move. The army brought five hundred head of cattle. Six hundred 
pack mules carried supplies and equipment. Five hundred and fifty-two 
horses belonged to the soldiers. 

Alcanfor received tlje army shortly before the new year of 1541. 
The pueblo was crowded but as a fortress it was also safe. The herds 
and tile flocks were guarded in corrals and pastures outside the walls. 
The snow continued to fall. Spanish soldiers whiled away their off-duty 
time. They would talk with the chaplains— Fray Juan de Padilla and 
Fray Luis de Escalona. Fray Juan had been a soldier himself in his 
youth. He knew how to talk with them. There were two Indian lay 
assistants with him, the oblatcs Sebastian and Lucas. The soldiers went 
to confession, heard Mass, attended vespers, and cooked, and some wrote 
letters that two years later would be received in Spain, if ever. Playing 
cards could be made out of the heads of drums. They gambled at cards, 
playing "first" and "triumph,*’ which were not prohibited by the com- 
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tnand, and “doubles” and ''lamb-slcin-it,’* which were. Throwing dice 
was also forbidden and popular. 

Captain de Ovando was badt from the explorations downstream, 
to report that he had found four towns, built like the ones at Tiguex, 
occupied by friendly Indians. He saw no wild people, but as he had 
stayed with the river, this was not surprising, for the wandering Indians 
seemed to keep to the plains. 

Heavy snowfall kept the garrison confined at Alcanfor, though 
the General had determined to demand the submission of the rest of the 
Tiguex nation and to obtain it if necessary with further battle. About 
a week after the arrival of the army it was possible to send Captain de 
Cdrdenas and a party of forty horsemen and some infantry up the river 
with the ultimatum. They aossed to the easteni bank and presently 
came among the upriver towns which they found abandoned. At one of 
these they discovered a number of dead horses. In retaliation, C^denas 
burned the town and returned to headquarters. Word presently came that 
the Indians driven from their refuge in the bare and higid bills were 
collecting at the pueblo of Moho, on the west bank about ten ctiles 
north of Alcanfor. In common defense, the river people, though accus- 
tomed to live under local rule in each town, now gathered under the 
general rule of Juan Aletnin. Again and again the General sent his 
message of clemency and power, calling for all to submit to His Holy 
Catholic Caesarian Majesty. Captain de Nfaldonado took it to Moho 
first, only to return witii reporu of treachery and defiance. Cirdenas 
went forth once more with his cavalry and infantry, and found the 
Indians clustered on their roof edges at Moho waiting for him with 
Juan Aleman to speak for them. 

Arriving within earshot. Cirdenas made his proclamation with 
large gestures. 

Aleman responded. It was good to bai'c the Captain there. Mudi 
could be settled without war. Let the Captain dismount and come 
forward alone, and he would meet him likewise on the ground before 
the pueblo. 

Cirdenas gave his sword, lance and horse to an orderly to hold 
for him and went forward, but not without a few guardsmen following 
him. Aleman advanced from the pueblo unarmed, but also followed by 
his bodyguard. As the two leaden met, Alemin held out his arms with a 
smile and embraced Cardenas about the body— and lightly held him 
immovable. The Indian bodyguard sprang forward and rang blows 
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with 'woodeii maces on the Captain’s hebnet. They look, him away Irom 
their chief and carried him rapidly toward a narrow opening in the 
palisade. People on the roof crying execrations sent arrotvs and stones 
down on the visitors. At the entrance, Cirdenas freed himself enough to 
brace against its sides as the Indians worked to drag him through into 
captivity and death. Three of his horsemen rallied and charged to the 
palisade to rescue him. They brought him free of danger. He was 
wounded in the leg by an arrow. 

But in spite of his wound and die weather he went upstream to 
the next puehio, after leaving a detachment on guard at Moho. Once 
again he met abuse, arrotvs and defiance. He returned to Moho, gath- 
ered up his rear guard, and followed the trail in the snow back to 
Alcanfor. The General then determined to ghe battle with his whole 
army. 


10 . 

Siege 


They came in full array a few days later to Moho, and made 
camp about the spring outside the pueblo. The German bugler from 
Worms sounded his trumpet. The call to surrender and the offer of 
amnesty were given in the proper form, with the notary officiating. The 
frieze of defenders on the terraces became animated with obscene mock- 
ery. The General gave an order. The troops moved out to surround the 
town which stood on a level plain of barren gravel from which the wide 
slow curves of the river could be seen to the north and south. Stout tree 
trunks were planted deep in the earth to form a palisade before the walls. 
The defenses were better than at Arenal, for the walls themselves were 
built of upright timbers solidly side by side and woven with willow 
branches from the riverbanks, and thickly plastered over with river silt. 
Here the town had not one continuous terrace of roof at each level. 



but several platforms separated by wide gaps. There rvere towers rvith 
portholes near their tops. It was a large tos»-n with deep granaries 
well-filied. 

On the second morning, and on almost every day thereafter until 
the issue ivas decided, the General repeated the overtures for peace, but 
without submission by the Indians. With the battle ay invoUng Saint 
James of Compostela, the patron of Spain, the army attacked from 
all sides. 

Recalling the stratagem of Arenal that brought victory, they 
breadied the palisade and brought battering rams to the ivalls. But the 
stout construction of the first storey defeated the attempt to open a 
hole and set fires. The Indian force was larger than at Arenal, with 
people from many towns gathered within. Moho was more than a single 
hive, it was several, as the plan of the clustered rooms with spaces 
between clusters revealed. Small battles took place in separate places 
at the same time against the fortress. 

Stones flew down on the attackers who tried to climb the walls. 
Many soldiers fell, hurt and stunned. On one wall, soldiers raised ladders 
and fifty reached a roof terrace. They fought across gaps firing at Indians 
on the same level, From higher terraces stones fell and arrows whistled. 
To help them in their preparations for war the Indians called upon 
deathly nature. They shut rattlesnakes into willow cages and thrust 
arrows among the snakes who striking at the anowheads flooded their 
venom on the flint or obsidian points, where it dried in tiny cr}stals 
but did not lose its power. Now from the portholes in the towers they 
sent the poisoned arrows and where these struck they left festering 
wounds that killed or disfigured. 

A soldier ascended to one of the portholes bringing wet mud 
with which be tried to plaster it shut. He was killed outright by an 
arrow that quivered deep into bis eye. 

Another was struck in an eyebrow by a poisoned arrow, but lived, 
saying that he was saved by his devotion to the rosary. 

Nearly a hundred soldiers vtere wounded by arrows in this 
first day. 

\Vhen the cold night fell the soldiers retired to their camp where 
the physician went to work on the living casualties, who numbered 
nearly a third of the army. It was costly; too costly. The General resolved 
on a siege of the pueblo. Me coniioUed the water supply. How long 
could tlie Indians live on whatever water they had stored? 

The army lived in the field, and its tents and settled ways and 
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traffic of supply between the camp and Alcanfor su^ested the existence, 
of a new tosvn. The besiegers were as troubled as the besieged. Tlie^ 
weather continued cold. It was wearing to be vigilant yet inactive. Twice ‘ 
it appeared that the -water within hfolio must be all gone, and tliat ^ 
peace would follow at once; and twice, the Indians w’ere saved by what 
gave the soldiers such discomfort: it snowed. The Indians melted the 
snow and stored the water in their day vessels. 

Life for the army became a routine. 

Every day the invocation to surrender and come forth peacefully 
was made. 

Daily the Indians refused. Their argument was that the Spaniards 
had broken their trust, they still kept Bigotes, Cacique, the Turk, and 
Isopete as prisoners, they would not keep their promises. 

Keeping siege, the General yet had time for other duties. One of 
these was to listen to the Turk, who still a prisoner continued to show 
great eagerness to interest his jailers. What he said filtered through the 
camp. The siege of Moho seemed to be an irritating obstacle in the way 
of the proper business of the army, whidi lay to the cast, in the land 
called Quivira, where — 

'IVhy, yes, there w-as gold, the Turk said, there was so much of it 
that they could load not only horses with it. but wagons. 

\Vhat else? 

In Quivira, on a lake, the royal canoes had golden oarlocks. The 
ruler lived in a great palace, hung with cotton doth. 

Quivira? 

Yes, Quivira where there was much gold and silver, but not as 
much as could be seen even farther east, in other kingdoms, called 
Harahey and Guaes. 

Even more? It sounded like the richest country of all the Indies 
so far, induding Mexico and Peru, 

Yes. even more, and in that land lived the king— the Turk even 
knew his name, which was Tatarrax— who said his prayers from a book, 
and addressed them to a woman who was queen of heaven. 

Then it was, surely it was, a Christian country? 

During the siege of Moho the General made a friendly trip to 
Pecos- AVhen the war on the river should be ended, he would start for 
Quivira. Pecos lay on the way. It would be well to resume friendly rela- 
tions with so powerful a city on his line of march. He took with him 
the aged Cadque whom he restored to his people amid their aedama- 
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lions. But svhere, they wondered, was Bigotes, and where the Turk 
and Isopete, the sla\e$? 

He could answer that They were still at the great river, but had 
actually presented him with a plan to lay before their countrymen, 
which was this: if the people of Pecos helped in the conquest of Tiguex, 
the General would reward them with the gift of one of the conquered 
pueblos. At the victorious end of the war, Bigotes and the others would 
be released. 

The people thought, and replied that it was not convenient to 
do as he proposed. It was early spring. The planting had begun with 
prayer and observance. But if he commanded them, they would obey. 

The General did not insist since they hesitated to volunteer. 
He returned to the river where he found his people suffering from the 
cold, and inaction, and impatience. In the third week of February, 1541, 
he ordered another attack upon Moho. It was inconclusive. like the &st, 
and it lost the army five killed, including its welMoved young Captain 
Francisco de Ovando, who while crawling on his hands and knees toward 
an opening in the defenses was seized by the enemy and taken within the 
walls where he was put to death, despite the efforts ol his soldiers to 
save him. 

This event was sad, and it became mysterious, and all things 
seemed related in odd powerful ways when something was discovered 
about the Turk in connection with it. 

Cervantes, a soldier who was the guard at the Turk’s prison, 
looked in at liioi one day, whereupon the Turk asked how many 
Spaniards had been killed in a recent fight. 

Cervantes stonily replied that no soldiers had been killed. 

No, said the Turk, Cervantes was lying, for the Indians had killed 
five Christians, including a captain. 

Yes, admitted the guard, now that he was forced to say so.' the 
Turk was correct. But how could it he? The Turk was under lock and 
key, he saw no one, talked to no one, heard nothing. 

All the Turk would say was that he knew it already, and needed 
no one else to tell him. 

Cervantes was not satisfied, and when opportunity came, he 
spied upon the Turk and was dumfbunded at what he saw. and saw 
at once that it explained everythir^ He swore under oath tliat he saw 
the Turk talking to the Devil who was enclosed in a jug filled with water. 

It must have been the Devil who told him what he knew. ^Vhat a mys 
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tery. What i£ everything else the Turk knew— gold, silver, little bells in 
trees, wagons full of treasure— were just as true as the death of Captain 
de Ovando, whom all knew as a distinguished young fello^v, very honor- 
able, gracious and well-beloved? 

The siege dragged on. Soldiers experimented with building some 
cannons out of heavy timber, thickly bound with ropes. But these were 
a failure. 

The General sent to the pueblo of Zia, to the svest of the river, 
asking for clothing for his shivering army. The people were generous, 
and sent back some cloaks, hides and blankets. 

In the middle of March the Indians at last asked for a truce in 
which to discuss a proposal. It was granted. The Indians declared that 
their ivater supply was falling rapidly. They believed the Spanish did 
not harm vs'omen and children. Would the General consent to accept 
thein, and let the siege be resumed? He agreed. Soldiers rode forward 
and escorted Indian women and youngsters out oE the walls. Young 
Captain Lope de Urrea, from Aragdn, went back and forth on his horse, 
without his helmet, receiving Indian babies in his arms, and delivering 
them to safety. His men warned him to wear his helmet, but he refused. 
When all who were coming out had come (some women with their 
children refused to leave the besieged town), the Captain rode back 
to the walls and asked on behalf of his General for surrender and peace, 
promising all fair treatment. The Indians became angered and warned 
him to withdraw. He persisted. The Indians threatened. Soldiers called 
to Urrea to put on his helmet, he was in danger, and he called back that 
the Indians would not harm him. and took up his persuasions again. 
An Indian sprang an arrow toward the feet of Uirea's horse with a last 
warning that next time he would aim to kilL The Captain shrugged. He 
gently turned his horse and rode at a walk away from the walls, putting 
on his helmet indifferently. As he passed bcy'ond the range of arrows, the 
Indians began to howl and iire vollies. The siege was resumed. 

But spring was advancing. The snowfalls ended. The water supply 
in the crippled town was finally vanishing. Moreover, the season of 
planting and propitiation, the birth of the future, were passing by, and 
if unattended, would end in physical hardship and spiritual sorrow for 
the Indians. One night at the end of March they began to steal away 
out of their walls toward the river. Forty mounted soldiers were on 
guard. The alarm was given. An Indian arrovv pierced a soldier's heart 
and he died at once. Another soldier was seized and taken and was never 
seen again. The soldiers attacked, the camp was aroused, and a battle 
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followed in the darkness. Many Indians were killed, and soldiers were 
wounded, as the Indian retreat continued toward the river. The water 
was high and cold, the current fasL Hurrying for freedom, the Indians 
came to the bank and were pursued by the cavalry, and few escaped 
svounds or death. The river took away the bodies and blood of those 
killed while trying to cross. Some reached the east bank in the dark. It 
was an icy night, filled with the sounds of arms and voices. The invest- 
ment of Moho was over. It had lasted fifty days. 

In the morning, soldiers went over the river and found wounded 
and halffrozen Indians lying there, whom they brought back to be 
restored and treated as servants. Other soldiers entered the pueblo to 
see what they could find, for all provisions were to be gathered for the 
commissary. Soldiers looked out for jewels and other treasures, and dis- 
covered instead the ashes of mantles, feathers and turquoise strings 
burned to save them from the Spaniards. They found stores of maize, and 
recognized again that Indians of the river did not own anything except 
their food and their cotton clothes and their robes made of turkey 
leaihers and rabbit fur. 

The soldien found something that, had it succeeded, might have 
prolonged the war indefinitely. It was a well, dug within the protection 
of the walls of Moho, but (he well had caved in, and thirty Indians 
had died in it. 

They explored further. In one section of the surrendered town 
there was a small group of people who suit resisted. They would be 
taken in a matter of days. 

And somewhere in the fallen toivn, the soldiers came upon a sight 
that awed them. They found the body of Captain Francisco de Ovando, 
dead forty days, naked, whole but for the wound of his death, white 
as snow, and incorrupt, "with no bad odor." 

The General commanded a portion of the pueblo of Moho burned 
as a warning to the people of Tiguex. He sent for Cigotes, the Turk and 
Isopete so they too might sec. His policy was prevailing everywhere, for 
farther up the river during the last days of the siege, another pueblo 
had been taken by a mounted detachment who forced the Indians to 
abandon it. After a few days, in early April, the General heard that the 
people were returning to some of the ujwivcr towns to fortify them. He 
sent Captain de Maldonado to do what needed to be done. A day or so 
later, the General saw smoke in the north over the valley, and asked 
what it meanL He was informed that Captain de Maldonado had burned 
a town. ^Vith that image— distant smoke rising from the mud-plastered 
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limbeis oi a Rio Granvic pueblo in ihe springtime groves q[ willows 
and couonwoods far below the air-blue mouniaim-ihe Tiguex wai 
was won. 


II. 

The Eastern Plains 


Tlie weather wanned, and then frote again, and solid ice readied 
across Uic river. If they ucre ail going east it vrould be well 10 start white 
they could aoss on the icc, ilie v»hole army of fifteen hundred people, 
and a Uiousand horses, and five hundred cattle, and five thousand sheep. 
On April 33, 15(1, die uain passed from Alanfor over the frozen river 
and began the long tnardi to the eastern plains in scardt of Quivira 
and its treasures. Kigotes and Isopeie. freed of their collars and chains, 
vtcre on Uieir way to be restored to Uicir pueblo of Pecos. Tlic Turk vs'as 
the principal guide, still rav ing of wonders to come. The slow procession 
went north along die cast bank, passing die burned town of Arena], 
empty like all the other pueblos of Tiguex, Rounding the northern end 
of the Sandia mountains, the army drew- away eastward and out of sight 
of the riser. 

Scvcni) scven days later, all but the Ccncra). his chaplain, and 
diiriy mounted men and six footmen relumed to die river to settle once 
again at Alanfor- Tlic town was still empty of Indians, like all the others, 
and so long as these Spaniards were in the nation of Tiguex, no Indians 
ever ainc back to live ibcTC. 
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burden, and nou'ced that if his load was badly balanced the dog barked 
for someone to come and set it ri^u. They heard oE a big river to the 
east and many canoes. It was all familiar— the Turk had mentioned such. 
They came to flat highlands in whose iir^ular faces vvere deep-slashed 
I canyons of red rock and scrub oak. In such places, the plains cattle 
stampeded, the army lost horses. Capuin de Cirdenas broke his arm. 
Now and then they encountered groups of Indians who lived in straw 
huts on the prairies and hunted the buffalo for materials of food, shelter 
and arms. Among such a people they found an old blind man who told 
them something amaring. Six years ago, as they figured it, he and his 
people had been farther to the south, and there they were visited by 
four great doctors, one of them black, the other three white, who gave 
blessings, healed the sick and wanted to go toward the sunset. The army 
knew who these were— Nunez Cabeca de Vaca and his companions. They 
tvere awed that in so great a wilderness they should come upon the trace 
of the man long gone who more than any other seemed responsible 
for their whole hard journey now. 

^^^lat was wTong? \Vhere was the gold> The Turk look them now 
in one direction, now in another, keeping up a flow of promises and 
explanations for his change of plans. 

Isopete, the Indian slave brought from Pecos, declared that the 
Turk was lying. There was such a country as the Turk said, but there 
sm nothing in it that the General sougbe 

But still they marched, seeing in one place a white woman with 
painted chin, and in another a wUd hailstorm. The scones, as big as 
oranges, dented armor and killed animals. Trembling, the people wept 
and prayed and made vows. Each day they heard how far they had gone 
according to the soldier whose duty it was to (»unt steps by which the 
leagues could be computed. In all that wilderness, they were appalled at 
how little mark so great a throng of men and women and beasts made 
upon the grasses of the plain, "^ey left no trail, for the grass in the 
wind waved over their path like the sea over a galleon’s wake. 

One day the General called a halt for a council of his captains. 
The leaders agreed upon a decision. The army was to turn back to the 
Tiguex River, there to settle at Alcanfor once again, and scour tlie 
valley for supplies against the next winto-. The General and thirty picked 
horsemen and a handful of infantry, together with Fray Juan de Padilla, 
and Isopete, and the Turk, once again in chains for his ineffectual per- 
formance of his duties as guide, would go farther to the east to see what 
they could see. The General's smaller force could proceed more swiftly 
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dian die long lumbering straggle of ilie burdened army, and could live 
od the animals of the plains more readily. The army begged to be taken 
along, saying they would rather die sviUi the General than return to 
the riser without him who might never return. He was firm, though he 
promised to send swift couriers to fetcli diem after him again if he came 
upon die treasure of Quivira. They saw him go, and waited a fortnight 
for word from him, while they hunted the bulfalo, and killed five hundred 
bulls whose meat they dried for winter storage. The hunters often lost 
their way back to camp, for the land was so flat and so barren of marks 
that in midday with the sun overhead dierc was no way to know wheic 
to turn. At the end of every day die army in camp built fires, blew horns, 
beat drums, bred dieir muskets to guide the huntsmen home. Only at 
sundown could they get their bearings. 

But no word came from the General, and at last die army turned 
to the west. Plains Indians sened as guides. Each sunrise a guide watched 
where the sun rose, and then facing westward sprang an arrow whose 
course they followed. Before they overtook it, they let go another, and 
so each day they drew the line of their course througli the air until they 
came once again to the river, on the ninth of July. 

Captain de Arellano was in command of the army. He lost little 
time in sending out detachments to forage for the winter supplies, one 
to the north, one to the south, both 10 follow the river. 

Captain Francisco de Barrionuevo led his men to the province 
o£ Jesnei, containing seven pueblos, where the people were generous and 
gave supplies. This lay on a stream that entered the Tiguex River from 
the wesL On the main stream, at a powerful tributary witli red water 
which they called the Chama, the soldiers came to two cities called 
Yuque-Yunque whose people fled to the mountains at the approach of 
the mounted strangers. These towns were on opposite banks of the river 
and in Indian tales were once connected by a bridge of parrot feathers, 
that had been upset by witches so (hat many people fell into the river and 
were drowned and became fish. Here the soldiers made an abundant 
haul of food and pottery with a high glaze over many curious designs. 
Some of the pots held a shiny metal— drey thought it might be silver, 
and their hearts leaped— used for the glaze. Following the main river 
again, Barrionuevo came to Taos, where Alvarado had been before him 
a year ago. 

To the south another oflicer led a party to the towns previously 
seen by Ovando. Going fatther than his lost fellow officer, he followed 
the river until, as he reported later, it disappeared in the ground. He 
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though the jars and pots made by the women of the pueblos svere 
fanciful and curious, but otherwise the rooms in the towns svcrc bare 
and clean. They could only hope that svhen the General returned to 
the river he would bring the news all had sought so hard. 

Toward the end of summer Captain de Arellano decided to go to 
look for the General. Picking forty men, and giving the command of the 
army on the river to Captain de Barrionuevo, he started east. At Pecos 
he found the people unfriendly. There was a skirmish near the town 
and two Indians were shot. The misfortunes of Bigotes and Cacique were 
not forgotten. Pecos stood near the pass through which the General’s 
return must come. WTiy did he not come? It was laic in August, and the 
rains were falling eve^J^vhere, the rivers would rise, the homeward 
travellers would have trouble crossing them if tliey waited much longer. 
But at last word came by Indian traveller that the General was actually 
on his way. Arellano decided to wait for him at Pecos, to protect the 
pass if need be, and by his presence keep the people of Pecos subdued. 

During the second week of September the General’s cavalcade 
came into view. Arellano and his men welcomed it with great joy. The 
General paid a visit to Pecos, and was politely received by the people, 
for he knew what he knew, now, and they realized it He then pushed on 
rapidly to the river, and the soldiers of his party mingled with Arellano's, 
and the General talked with his officers, and on reaching Alcanfor every* 
body bad something to ask and to answer. Those starved for news were 
fed by those who had meagre news to share, and most of that outrageous. 

IVTiat was King Tatiarax like; Montezuma? 

They saw a chief, an old naked wretch with white hair and a 
cop5>er bangle around his neck, that vs-as his whole wealth, and they 
were not even sure he was King Tattarax. 

And the canoes with golden eagles? The gold bells in the trees? 
The wagons full of gold? 

No gold anywhere. 

Bui the Turk said? 

The Turk was dead, garrotted one night in silence in the tent 
of Captains Lopez and Zaldivar, and buried in a hole already dug for 
him, before anybody woke with the morning watch. 

But why? 

Treachery. He lied and lied. He plotted the destruction of the 
whole army from the first. Going east through Pecos, he arranged with 
the people to lead the array astray and exhaust them and remove them 
from food supply, so their horses would die, and if they straggled back 
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from the plains, the Pecos waniors could easily dispose of them in their 
weakness. 

But Pecos? Why would they agree to this? 

Bigotes. The iron collar and diain, the dogs that bit him when 
ordered to. Cacique's captivity. 

But the country? The wealth? 

Immense plains, people with grass-roofed huts, people who ate 
meat raw and carried a freshly butchered cow-gut around their necks 
from which they drank blood and stomach juice svhen tliirsty, people 
%vho did everything svith little flint knives set in svooden handles, who 
sharpened the blades rapidly against their own teeth, like monkeys that 
put everything to the mouth. 

And the Turk knew all the time there was nothing else? 

He must have known, though he kept saying to the end that just 
a way farther there really was the other great river, with all iu gold 
and silver and jewels and royal splendor. But then, he had said that 
about every place at which they had stopped, and where they had found 
nothing. 

\Vhy was he not killed much sooner then? 

The General was partial to him. Everybody knew it and resented 
it Finally, of course, the General ordered the execution himself. 

How miserable. And there was nothing else in the country of 
Quivira? 

Big wolves, and white-pied deer, and rabbits that a man on foot 
could never catch but (hat never moved from the path of a horse, so 
that you could lance them from your saddle with no trouble. And grapes 
grew there, nuts, mulberries, and plums like those In Castile. As ^r 
riches and comforts and fine living— when you got off your horse at the 
end of a hard day and had to get some supper to satisfy your hunger, 
you cooked whatever you had, and you cooked it on a fire made of the 
only thing to be found, whidi was cow droppings. That was Quivira. 
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12 . 

Prophecy and Retreat 


The Turk lied and died for it, at the hands of outraged Euro- 
peans. But it was more than individuals, it was two kinds of life that 
told on the one hand, and punished on the other. The quest for wealdi 
led to different answers in eadi case. To the Indian, wealth meant all 
that both pueblo and plain offered— rain and grass and primal acts of 
work and of the fruits of die earth only sufficient to sustain life equally 
for all. To the Spaniard it meant money and all that lay behind it: to 
purchase instead of to make, and of the world’s wealth, all that a man 
could possibly gather and keep far beyond the meeting of his creature 
needs. The logical extension of the Indian’s view would in time produce 
the wealth sought by the Spaniard, but only through work and cultiva- 
tion of the humble stuff of the earth. But the Spaniard’s hope had a 
simple logic that ended with the ravishment of wealth already existing 
in forms dependent upon civilization for their pertinence— gold and silver 
instead of grass and rain. 

The General went among his people hiding his disappointment 
as well as he could, and giving them heart against the problems of the 
winter by a promise of renewed hope. Now that he knew the plains so 
well, and would not have to count upon treasonable Indian guides, he 
would lead the army out again in the spring, for it was entirely possible 
that by going just a little farther to the east, the rich kingdoms would 
at last appear before their eyes. 

Some of the soldiers could kindle to this hope; others could not. 
It was going to be another cold yemr, the food stocks were not any too 
full, and the silent towns of the river no longer supplied clothing, even 
uTidEi ioice. Even keeping waiTa by fire was not easy. The General 
wrote to the Emperor Charles about Tiguex and its problems. Of all 
the lands he had seen, he wrote on October so, 1541. "the best I have 
found is this Tiguex river, where I am camping, and the settlements 
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here. They aie not suitable fm- settling, because, besides being lour 
hundred leagues from the North sea, and more than tv.o hundred from 
the South sea. thus prohibiting all intercourse, the land is so cold, as I 
have related to your Majesty, that it seems impossible for one to be able 
to spend the winter here, since there is no firewood or clothing with 
which the men may keep themselves warm, except for the skins that the 
natives wear, and some cotton blankets, few in number. 

(Eighteen years before, far away at the mouth of the same river, 
another captain-general had concluded that the river lands he saw were 
not suitable for settling, cither.) . j 

The winter garrison was intrcased by the arrival of Captain Pedro 
de Tovar and a small force from the base camp far away in Sonora. He 
brought letters including one that announced to Captain de Cirdenas 
that his brother in Spain was dead and that he bad succeeded to utJes 
and properties at home. There was also news of disorders and rcbelliom 
among the deuchment at Sonora. Tovar's party looked about eagerly 
for the treasures of the northern conquest and. finding none, could not 
hide their sharp disappointment which was like a reproof to the long- 
dUillusioned g^ison. But Tovar's men kept their high spirits, for il«y 
could hardly wait until spring, and the second march mio Quivira, vnth 
aU iu promises of adventure and wealth. The gamson let them hope. 
For the present all suffered together from cold and hunger and lice. 
Try as they would, they could not rid themselves of the lice. Some people 
were colder than others, for the distribution of Indian garments when 
they could be had was not always fair. The soldiers said the officers took 
more than their share, or gave more than was just to those whom they 
favored. Yes and certain ones were excused from sentry duty and other 
hard jobs iMl of this in the face of Quivira, the famous swindle. It was 
a hard winter in the soldier’s heart as well as in his stomach and on his 
shivering skin. ^Vhen Captain de Cardenas, with permission, departed 
on the long trip home to assume his inhcriunce, and look with him 
a few who were no longer able-bodied fighters, there was many another 
soldier who would have gone too. but did not ask, for fear of being 
thought cowardly. Bad feeling ale at the core of the command. If things 
went wrong, who was responsible? The General himself, no matter how 
much he had once been respected and loved. 

But as winter wore on the General once again was setting things 
in motion for the return to Quivira. Few of the soldiers wanted to go. 
Most of those who were eager to go were officers. Preparations went 
ahead with commands given by enthusiastic officen to men in low spirits. 
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Christmas came and went, with the Mars leading in the observ- 
ance of the Feast of the Nativity. 

The army had time on its hands, and all sought diversion as 
they could. The General liked to ride. He had twenty-two horses with 
him, and often went out riding with one of his dose friends. On Decem- 
ber 27, 1541, he took riding with him Captain R.odrigo de Maldonado, 
who was the brother-in-law of the Duke of Infantado. Riding side by 
side, the itvo officers svere soon in a race. The General’s horse was spirited. 
The contest was lively. The General was leading. Suddenly his saddle 
girth broke. He fell. As he struck the ground, there was no time to 
throw himself out of the path of Maldonaihs’s horse, or for hfaldonado 
to dieck his mount. The Captain tried to jump his horse in order to miss 
the Genera], but one of its flying hoofs struck the General in the head. 

The garrison tvas horrified at the calamity. They took the General 
to his quarters and laid him in bed. He was dose to death. How could 
U have happened? The saddle girth, long among hU effects, must have 
rotted without anyone's knowing, the servants or anyone, For days his 
life was given up for lost. ^Vhen at last he began to recover, and tvas 
able to be up again, they had to give him bad nett's. 

Captain de Cirdenas on his way to Mexico to sail for Spain, had 
returned in Eight to the Tiguex River with itews of Indians in rebellion 
in Sonora, and Spanish soldiers stationed there dying from arrows poi- 
soned by the yerba pestiCera of that land. Tbe homeward path to Mexico 
was endangered. 

The General turned faint at the story and took to his bed again. 

And there be had time for a terrible reflection. 

He spoke of hosv a long time ago in Salamanca his mathematical 
friend had prophesied for him that he would one day find himself in 
faraway lands (which bad come true), and that he would become a man 
of high position and posver (which had come true) , and tliat he would 
suffer a fall from which he would never recover (and was this coming 
true now?) . 

He spoke of his wife and diildrea, saying that if he were to die, 
let him be with them. 

The doctor taking care of him repeated outside what he had 
heard in the sickroom. Those who meant to return to Quivira were 
angered at tbe thought ol giving up the expeditlan, and the doctor 
carried to the General reports of what they said. In his weakness the 
General tvas pressed by all— those who tvanted to go to Quivira, and 
those who longed, like him, to return to Mexico. He kept to his rooms. 
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The soldiers listening to him knesv well cnoiigli the images oi 
the land he cliosc for Ids own. 

Fray Juan was going back to Qiiivira, where he had been with 
the General. Indian guides from the plains svould return with him. 
One of the army's rortiiguese soldiers. Andres Do Campo, voluntccretl 
to go with him too, and a free Negro, a Mexican Indian and the two 
oblaics. The General gave them sheep, mules and a horse. Fray Juan 
carried his Mass vessels. 

Fray Luis de Escalona chose Pecos for hii mission. He owned a 
chisel and an adze, and svith these, he said, he would make crosses to 
place in the towns. He ss-as not an ordained priest, and so could not 
administer the sacraments, except, as he said, (hat of baptism, which 
he svould gisc to Indi.'in children about to die. and to send them to 
heaven. Crist6bal, a young servant, volunteered to stay with him. 

In their blue-gray robes, the little company of Franciscans set out 
for the east, escorted as far as Pecos by a dciadvment from the army. 
At Pecos, Fray Juan and his companions took leave of Fray Luis and 
advanced into the open prison of the plains. 

A few da)$ later a handful of soldicn went back to Pecos from 
Tiguex to deliver some sheep to Fray Luis, to keep as his own flock. 
Before they reached Pecos, they met him walking accompanied by 
Indians. He was on his way to other pueblos. TIic soldiers talked with 
him, and hoped that he was being well treated and that his Indians 
listened to his word. He replied that he had a meagre living, and that 
he believed the elders of the pueblo, at first friendly, were beginning to 
desert him. He expected that in the end they would kill him. The 
soldiers saw him as a saintly man, and said so many times. They never 
saw him again, or ever heard of him furilier, or of Cristdbal, his servant. 

In the battles of Arenal and Moho the army had taken many 
Indian prisoners. The General now ordered these released. It was his 
l.ist official act as lord of that river province. Early in April, 1542. the 
command was given to begin the long march down the river to the 
narrows of Isleta, and there turn west over the desert to retrace the trail 
to Mexico. Aside from a few Mexican Indians who decided in the end 
to remain in the Tiguex nation, llie expedition had lost in its two years 
of movement and battle and privation no more than twenty men out 
of the whole fifteen, hundred. 

Travelling at times by litter, the General left behind him a vision 
changed and gone like a cloud over the vast country of the Spanish 
imagination in his century. A faith of projected dreams and heroic 
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concepts gave pcrwer to the men of the Golden Age. a few of whom 
found even more than they imagineiL The General, like many, found 
less. Having searched for the land of his imagining, and not finding it, 
he cDuld have said, as Don Quixote later said, "... I cannot tell you 
what country, for I think it is not in the map. . . 

The army, as it descended into hfexico, began to disintegrate. 
Officers and men fell away as it pleased them to find other occupations 
at Culiacan, Compostela, and all the way to the city of ^^exico. 

In due course reports of the expedition went to Madrid and 
came before the Em peror. The royal treasuries had supported the ex- 
penses of the undertaking. On learning of its outcome, Charles V 
ordered that no further public monies were to be allocated to such 
enterprises. 

As for the governor of the Seven Cities, the Tiguex River and 
Quivira, the Emperor received another report during a legal inquiry a 
few years later. The Judge Lorenzo de Tejada, of the Royal Audlenda 
of Mexico, wrote on March 1 1, 1545: 

"Frandsco Visquez came to bis home, and he is more fit to be 
governed in it than to govern ouuide of it. He is lacking in many of his 
former fine qualities and he is not the same man be svas svhen your 
Majesty appointed him to that governorship. They say this change was 
caused by the fall from a horse which he suffered in the exploration 
and padficatlon of Tierra Nueva." 


13- 

Lords and Victims 


If the early governors of the river came to poor ends, tney were 
not alone in their last bitterness at the inscrutability of strange lands, 
the resistance of betrayed natives and the ingratitude of governments. 
There was hardly a conqueror for the Spanish cxcFwn who after his prodi- 
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gies (ivhether of success or failure did not matter, for the very scale of 
colonial operations prodigious in itself) i\’as not stripped of potver, 
or tried, or impoverished by fines, or imprisoned, or subjected to all 
these together. \Miat amounted each time to a passion for probity in 
the crown’s affairs reached out to iat.e hold of the adventurous lords of 
the conquests— but only after they had done their grandiose best or worst. 

Of the administrators of the Rio de las Palmas, two were saved 
by death— Garay in the terrible mercies of Cortu, Narviez in the tempests 
of the Gulf. 

Of the others, Nuno de Guunin died first, in 1544. in Spain, 
penniless, svhile attempting to defend himself against grase charges of 
maladministration. Cortes was in Spain at the time and, hearing of the 
trials of his old rival who haled him, offered him money. In bitter 
pride the offer svas refused. 

The )eais benveen 1540 and *547 Cones passed in Spain on the 
profitless enterprise of trying to recall himself to the memory of a king 
who as a matter of policy preferred to forget him. If the Marquis of 
the Valley of Oaxaca a great man before svhom a hemisphere had 
trembled, he svas yet not so great a man as the Emperor of the Holy 
Roman Empire and King of Spain. In vain Cories submitted plans for 
nesv conquests, petitioned, presented himself at court, reminded the 
currents of cold air about the throne of what he had accomplished. 
The court officials svere sensitive mcraben that extended the monarch’s 
capacity to know; and in just the same relation carried as in gelid 
nerves the monarch’s messages to enact. Cortes never reached the Em- 
peror -until one day as the royal coach was passing ihrorugh the streets 
he detached himself from the crosvd and before he could be prevented 
threw himself upon it, clinging to its leather straps, at last face to face 
again with the source of power or misery. 

“It’ho is this man?” inquired the king svho years before had seated 
him at his right hand, had ennobled him, and had knoum him s\'en 
enough to deprive him of power. 

"I am the man who brought Your Majesty more kingdoms than 
your father left )ou tos^-ns,’’ cried the desperate old conqueror. 

The embarrassing scene ended quickly. The coach jolted on. 
Cortis fell back among the street idlers. Hotvever much longer he 
sQs^ht Uve , he had come v«s the ewi. Os\ Oecemhci a , , \tt the 

of Casiillejo de la Cuesta, near Seville, while on his way to embark 
again for Mexico, he died at the age of sixt)-two. 

And In Mexico, where out of all his preferments he was left with 
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only his membership on the city council, the Captain General Francisco 
Vasquez de Coronado lived for twelve years after his return from the 
river. He was tried on various chaises of crime and error in the conduct 
of his command, but was absolved, and the attorney for the Crosvn was 
enjoined by the court "to perpetual silence, so that neither noiv nor at 
any time in the future may he accuse or bring charges against him for 
anything contained ... in this our sentence." The judgment tvas handed 
down in February, 1546. 

In the following year an amazing creature appeared in the streets 
of Mexico City. His hair was extraordinarily long, and his beard hung 
down in braids. What he had to tell soon became news everywhere. 
He was Andres Do Campo, the Portuguese soldier from the Tiguex 
River who had gone to the plains with Fray Juan de Padilla when the 
General turned toward home. For five years he had struggled to return 
to Mexico. One year he spent in captivity, the rest in wandering ever 
southward. He could speak of having witnessed a martyrdom, for five 
years before, when the Franciscan’s party were come to the land of 
Quivira, they encountered Indians who made it plain that they were 
gomg to kill the hardy priest. Fray Juan ordered his compam’ons to 
retire out of reach of danger. They fell back to a little rise of land, 
and watched what followed. Falling to his knees Fray Juan began to 
pray, and prayed until pierced with arrows he fell dead upon the earth. 
His companions were permitted to return and bury him where he fell. 
Ten months later Do Campo and the oblates Lucas and Sebasiiin, 
escaped with two dogs. On their backs the fugitives carried wooden 
crosses with which to invoke grace for themselves and for the Indians 
whom they met in their travels. Their dogs hunted rabbits for them. 
Somewhere near the site of Eagle Pass they came to the lotver reaches 
of the same long river in whose pueblo valley far away they had spent 
two wretched winters. Making their way southeast across Mexico, they 
reached the coast, and the town of panuco, and civilization. 

The General must have heard the story, for it was discussed 
widely. It was the last report of his venture, and it reminded its hearers 
of the tales of Niinez Cabeza de Vaca, by which the venture had been 
conceived. 

Some years later other news of the river was talked about in 
^^exico. A certain group of twenty ships had left Veracruz for Cuba 
and Spain with the spring sailings of iSSS* They touched at Havana 
and sailed again, but were blown from their course by a furious storm 
that drove them almost all the way bade across the Gulf of Mexico. 
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Only three of the ships ever got to Spain, one returned to Veracruz, and 
the remainder were lost at sea or wrecked on the Gulf CoasL Three 
hundred survivors, including five Dominican friars, found themselves 
ashore without food and poorly clad. They started to march on foot 
to the south following the coast, hoping to reach the Pdnuco and safety. 
To protect their large company of men, women and children the only 
arms they had were two crossbosvs. Indians soon discovered the toiling 
procession and followed it making little attacks. Crossing a stream, the 
fugitives lost their crossbows, and now the Indians knew the strangen 
to be defenseless. Two days later they captured two Spaniards and took 
away their clothes, sending them back naked to their friends. 

What did this mean? Did it mean that the Indians, naked them- 
selves, resented anyone else clothed? The Spaniards thought so, and in 
confusion and desperation all stripped themselves naked and left their 
clothes for the Indians to find. But the sacrifice of modesty was useless, 
for the attacks continued, and many people fell from Indian arrows. 
Illness, despair, until there were only two hundred left. T^ey came along 
the coast to the mouth of a large river. It was the Rio de las Palmas. On 
the near bank they found a anoe and used it to help ferry some of the 
company aaoss, while die Indians attacked in great fury. It was a run- 
ning fight which continued on the other bank, for the Indians aossed 
over also leaving many dead and wounded Spaniards behind. 

Among these were two badly svoundcd Dominican friars. Fray 
Diego de la Cruz and Fray Hernando Mendez. They saw the party 
vanish along the misty beach to the south and resolved to recover from 
their wounds and remain on the River of Palms to find and convert the 
Indians who lived on its banks in little villages. WTien they could, the 
two friars returned to the northern bank of the river to start their 
mission, but Fray Diego could not go on. He lay down in weakness. 
Fray Hernando gave him the Last Sacraments and, when he died, buried 
him on the bank of the ris-cr, and went on his svay. 

Up the river he met another survivor, a man named Vdsquez, 
and later the two met a third, a Negress. In spite of her shame at their 
common nakedness, they joined lorcci and went along the river digging 
for roots. Fray Hernando was growing weaker from his wounds, and 
they fed him what they could, but he died and they buried him. The 
Negress wat killed by Itidianv Vlsquee left cUe tiset to osettakt his 
retreating companions. 

.Meanwhile the two Dominican lathers were missed among the 
party of exhausted and hurrying Spaniards along the beaches. The other 
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three friars turned back to find than, accompanied by two sailors. They 
returned to the cross of the river, found the same canoe as before, and 
climbed in to paddle upstream. Coming to two small islands where they 
would feel safe resting for a whil^ they touched shore on one to land, 
when the islands sank with ctunmotion, capsizing the canoe and throw* 
ing the men into the river. They then saw with astonishment that the 
islands reappeared, and svere two whales, which swam down the river 
toward the sea. The Spaniards swam to another island which was real, 
and on it fell exhausted. The next day they contrived a raft out of drift- 
wood, crossed to the south bank, and sec out from the Rio de las Palmas 
to overtake the party moving south on the shore. After they joined their 
countrymen, all faced another hard Indian attack in which many more 
were killed, including ti^'o of the three remaining Dominicans. The 
remaining one. Fray Marcos dc Mena, survived to reach Mexico City, 
and to tell this tale. 

If the General beard it, it was the last story be ever heard out 
of the wilds. He had never regained his health, and he died an old man 
in his forty-fourth year on the night of September ss, 1554, and wu 
buried in the diurch of Santo Domingo in the city ol Mexico. 


14. 

The River of May 


In the autumn of 1568 the Rio de las Palmas was crossed some- 
where in its lower reaches near the sea by three destitute men who were 
walking to the northeast. They were David Ingram, Richard Browne 
and Richard Twide, English saHots who had come to the N'ew W'orld 
with the fleet of Captain Sir John Hawkins. At Veracruz svhere six 
English ships had put in for refuge from stonn and a haven for overhaul, 
they had done battle with Spanish vessels in the roadstead. Only two 
English ships cscaued. One, captained by a certain Frands Drake who 
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would richly fulfill a later opportunity for revenge, sailed directly for 
England. The other, under Hawkins, overloaded with survivors, bore 
north along the Gulf Coast and at their own request landed one hundred 
and fourteen men on the beach thirty miles above Tampico, and then 
stood out to the long voyage across the Atlantic. 

The shore party were attacked by Indians, and presently divided, 
one group going north, another south. The northern marchers lost more 
men through attack, and others through faintness of heart that made 
some turn back to overtake those moving southsvard, and still others 
who abandoned themselves to the countryside. The three who came to 
the river referred to it as the River of May, where "the ground and 
countrey is most excellent, fertile and pleasant," more so than country 
they had already crossed, “for the grasse of the rest is not so greene, as 
it is in these parts, for the other is burnt away svith the heate of the 
Sunne. And as all the Countrey is good and most delicate, having great 
plaines, as large and as fayre in many places as may be scene, being as 
plaine as a board. . . 

They examined trees and bushes, identifying many, and tasting 
the bark of one which bit like pepper, and seeing "a great plentie of 
other sweete trees" to them unknotsm. Of all, the fruitful palm tree 
yielded most interest, for it carried "hayres on the leaves thereof, which 
reach to the ground. %V’hereof the Indians doe make ropes and cords 
for ihcif Cotton beds, and doe use the same to many other purposes.” 
Further, "The which Tree, if you piefce with your knife, about two foote 
from the rootc, it will yeclde a wine in color like whey, but in taste 
strong and somewhat like Bastard, which is most excellent drinke. But 
it will distemper both your head and body, if you drinke too much 
thereof. . . The palm tree gave not only drink but meat, since "the 
brandies of the top of the tree, arc most excellent meat raw, after you 
have pared away the hark.” Finally, the useful and beautiful tree could 
save life, for "Also there is a red oyle that commcih out of the roote of 
this tree, which is roost cxcellcm against poisoned arrosves and weapons; 
for by it they doe recover ihcmselsTS of their poysoned wounds.” 

As for "Tempests and other strange monstrous things in those 
panes,” the sailor saw it "lighten and Thunder in sommer season by the 
space of fourc & twcmic hourcs tc^ihcr," and concluded that the cause 
foe tltU wn tlut Itcat nl the cUnwite. They "Futveanos " atvd "TOTna' 
dos," with "a Cloud somctmie of the yecrc scene in the ayre, which 
commonly tiimcth to great Tempests.” and again, "great windcs in 
mancr of Whirlcsvindcs." 
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They crossed the great Ri\er of hlay svhose gulf land they sas/ 
so dearly, and went on their way until a year after the beginning of 
their misadventure they arrived at New Brunswick, having walked the 
whole shape of the American canst from Mexico east and north. In 
1569 they were safe again in England. 


15- 

Four Enterprises 


For nearly forty years after Coronado’s retreat no organized 
Spanish entries were made into the country of the Rio Grande. As Garay 
had abandoned the river at its mouth, so Coronado bad abandoned its 
pueblo valley. ^Vhat these explorers knew about the river was not lost, 
yet neither was it part of common knowledge. The river had to be 
discovered over and over again. From Ume to time little streams of 
information came out of the blind north country along Indian trails 
and aroused speculation as though no Spaniard had ever been there 
before. No comprehensive theory of the river’s course was yet held; but 
Indians told of how the big Rio Conchos, Sowing northeast from the 
Mexican Sierra Madrc, made a junction— La Junta de los Rios the 
Spaniards called it— with the long river whose valley twisted and turned 
and led northward to the pueblos. The Conchos suggested a new route 
to the north, more direct than the wide swing westward up the Mexican 
coast and across Arizona to approach the river from the west as Coronado 
had done; and finally like all roads it called to be taken. From 1581 to 
>593 four small expeditions went to the river from the vast empty high- 
lands of Northern Mexico. 

Marching northward along the Conchos, three Spanish Franciscan 
friars, nine soldiers and sixteen KTocican servants arrived on July 6, 
1581, at the junction with the Rio Crand^ which they called the Guadal- 
' quivir, and also the Rio de Nuestra Seiiora de la Conccpcidn. The 
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founder of this expedition was Fray Agustin Rodriguez. His squad of 
soldiers was commanded hy Frandsco Sinchez Chamuscado. They were 
on their way to convert the pueblos in the north. Guided by river 
dwellers they marched northwest following the valley, and turned with 
it northward, coming at last among the nation of towns that Coronado 
had known as Tiguex. One of the friars, Juan de Santa Maria, who tvas 
an adept in astrology, there resolved to return to Mexico with reports 
of what the party had seen; and despite warnings of his comrades 
departed alone for the south. 

The rest of the company explored the land east of the river, 
passing through Pecos to the buffalo plains and returning; visiting the 
salines east of the Sandia and viewing the rosy stone town of Abo; and 
marching to the west past Acoma as far as Zufii, where a December 
snowfall forced them back to the river. There the two other Franciscans 
declared they would stay to preach the word of God. A handful of Indian 
servants elected to stay with them at the pueblo of Puaray, not far from 
Coronado's capital of Alcanfor. Chamuscado gave them a few goats, 
horses and articles of barter, and left them there. With his reduced party 
he went down the river retracing his course. He was sixty, an old man, 
exhausted and ill from his hardships. He never reached his home in 
Santa Barbara near the headwaters of the Conchos, but died a few days’ 
journey from it. 

In the following year another small troop took the same passage 
up the river. This party of thirteen soldiers and various Indian servants 
was commanded by a merchant of New Spain. Antonio de Espejo, who 
was a fugitive from justice under charge of having murdered one of his 
ranch hands. Its real authority was its spiritual leader. Tray Bernardino 
Beltrin. Their mission was to bring aid to the two friars who had 
remained the year before at Puaray, and to look for the astrologer, Fray 
Juan de Santa Marla, who had never arrived in Mexico. Coming on 
December 9, 1582, to the Rio Grande, which they called the Rio del 
Norte, for the direction of its source, and the Rio Turbio, for its heavy 
flow of mud, the soldien were welcomed by people who greeted them 
with odd, sweet music, which they nude with their mouths, and which 
sounded like the tones of flutes. Along the river Espejo came upon the 
memory of Niinez Cabeza de Vaca who rvith his one black and two white 
companions was still spoken of among the little towns ol sviBow switches, 
mud and straw above the junta de los nos. The river flowed in silence 
even in its larger passages. Some of the inhabitants went naked trith 
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strings tied upon their prepuces. Oriier peoples farther north were fully 
clothed. 

The soldiers proceeded up the river in December 1582, passing 
(Tosses that stiD stood since the year before. On occasions Indians whom 
they met sat at night around a great bonfire and clapped their hands in 
music, while some rose to dan<£ in pairs, fours or eights. In curiosity 
and delight the Indians touched the soldiers with their hands, fond- 
ling them, and their hones. Gifu were brought to the travellers— food, 
blankets, hides. Tanned deerskins reminded the soldiers of soft Fl emis h 
leather. The Indian weapons were wooden clubs and “Turkish” bows, 
both fashioned from mesquite. The soldiers made new stotJts for their 
harquebuses of the same wood. 

Wherever they stopped the Spaniards erected crosses, and took 
possession of the lands of the river with properly notarired documents. 
After turning due north on the river, they met an Indian who told them 
that one of friars of the year before bad been killed (was this the 
astrologer on his way alone to Meuco?) and that the other two still 
lived (and were these the two left at Puaray in Tiguex?) . Coming into 
the country of the three-and-four-storey pueblos, they marvelled at their 
size and permanence after the half-dugout, perishable bouses below them 
in the valley. At Puaray, not far from Coronado’s old headquarters of 
Alcanfor across the river, they learned the worst The two missionaries 
had been slain, presumably for their possessions— the goats, the horses, 
the little metal hawk's-bells, the beads, and the red caps, of barter. 

Espdjo and Pray Bemardioo had completed their mission, but like 
all of their kind before and after them, turned to explore the lands east 
and west of the river. Near Pecos, they found that Fray Juan was indeed 
also dead. He bad been murdered before the expedition of the year 
before had even left the pueblo valley. They went on to the plains and 
saw the buffalo herds, and they returned to the river, crossing it and 
marching to the west. They saw Acoma, and beyond, in the pueblos far 
from the river, they found that Coronado was remembered, and in one 
of them, Esp^jo came upon an old, small travelling chest and a book 
that the Gene^ had left there. They collected mineral specimens from 
mines even farther west, and turned back to the river, where since their 
passage the towns had become rebellious. 

Espejo met his own battles, too, in the upriver pueblos, and with 
spirit. "The Lord willed this that the whole land should tremble for 
ten lone Spaniards, for there were over twelve thousand Indians in the 
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province with bows and arrows. . . declared his chronicler, and )et 
when reports came of Indian peoples waiting to attack the travellers. 

. . trusting in God we always marched to the place where we were 
told the largest number of people awaited us.” Espejo was obliged at one 
point to burn a town and execute by the garrote sixteen Indians, not 
to mention those who burned 10 death. A soldier reflected that "this was 
a strange deed for so few people in the midst of so many enemies.” 
He knew too what it was to come before a walled towm and find it empty, 
its people immured in the mountains, full of distrust and fear. 

In Indian grottoes or caves the soldiers saw prayer sticks with 
feathers and bits of cooked meat and concluded that there the Devil 
came to take his ease and feed himself and speak with the Indians. 
Once they saw in a cage what looked like a Castilian parrot. They 
noticed that the women of the river were whiter of skin than the Indian 
women of Mexico, and that the pueblo people did not stink like Indians 
met with earlier. They remarked much "game of foot and wing, rabbits, 
hares, deer, native cows, ducks, geese, aanes, pheasants, and other birds,” 
and spoke, like connoisseurs, of "good mountains,” and Esp^jo euphori- 
cally cited “millions of souls” for conversion. 

M'hen they turned toward home, the company divided and fol- 
lowed two routes, fray Bernardino and one group went down the river 
as all had come. Esp^jo and his soldiers returned to Pecos and marched 
southward along the Rio de la Vacas, which was the Pecos River. Indians 
whom they met told how this River of Cows joined with another large 
river flowing eastward which In turn formed a junction with a large 
river flowing from the north. They knew then that they were once again 
near the Rio del Norte and its meeting with the Conchos. Turning west 
they found the river and were given a joyful reception by the people, 
who performed dances, and fed the soldiers with a feast of green corn, 
cooked and raw squashes, and cat, and other river fish. The welcome 
was so friendly that the soldiers put aside arms and armor, going about 
"almost in shirt sleeves.” On August ai, 1583, they came to the junta de 
los rios, where people of another town greeted them warmly, and gave 
the news that Fray Bernardino and his parly had already passed safely 
by there. The river was now too high to fori The soldiers rested there 
for three days, and all traded for blankets, buffalo robes, and Indian 
bows reinforced with rawbide, and received supplies of squash, heans 
and corn. Those Indians, thought a soldier, were “fine and elegant 
people who would readily accept the Holy Faith.” 

On the twenty-sixth the little troop started homeward up the 
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Conchos into Mexico. They had faded of their first purpose, but once 
again knowledge of the river and its lands went to the authorities in 
Netv Spain, who noted among other detaib that Esp^jo spoke of a king- 
dom of New Mexico, which in honor of his native soil he preferred to 
call New Andalusia. 

Again the country of the north. New Mexico in particular, 
emerged in both fact and dream. Coronado’s failure was forgotten, his 
hope remembered. Explorers were still talking of the vast river (the 
MississipjM) beyond the plains, adding now that it was salty, and spoke 
of a great lake with canoes whose prows carried decorations of "brass- 
colored'' metal. The South Sea (the Pacific) was assuredly rich in pearls. 
New Mexico, as it lay between all these promises, must be worth the 
labor, the distance, the danger, to colonize as a base of operations. The 
government in Mexico City was besieged with applications to forward 
to the Croivn, each begging for the honor and opportunity of leading a 
colony to New Mexico, and serving Cod and the King at private expense 
as governor and captain.general, and signed with piety, humble duty 
and rubric^ duly notarized. Strict laws governed the terms by which a 
colony might be launched forth. Applicants made elaborate cases for 
themselves. All papers went to Madrid to pass over the worktable of 
Xing Philip 11 CO await, sometimes for months, his penonal attention. 
News of his pleasure, coming by sea, subject to the winds, could be 
hurried or delayed, or lost in disaster. The applicants could only wait. 

Gut seven years after Esp^jo with his soldiers marched down the 
Pecos on his way home, another, and much larger, procession followed 
it to the north. Acting apparently in good faith under the colonial laws 
which with certain rcquitemenu allowed any governor to settle lands 
already discovered, Caspar Castano de Sosa came to the Rio del Norte 
near the site of modern Del Rio in September, 1590. with one hundred 
seventy people, a long supply train, and two brass fieldpieces. The com- 
pany were the whole population of the mining town of Almaden, now 
Monclova in Nuevo Leon. Castano de Sosa was lieutenant governor of 
nis province. At the river he found no settlements, ffe camped for three 
weeks in the low sandy hills and heavy greenery of late summer along 
the banks. On the first of October he started out again, following the 
south bank until near Eagle Pass he found the ford, crossed over, and 
went upstream to the Pecos. The canyon of this tributary tvas too deep 
to follow from this point to the north. He forded it, marched on to the 
passes of the Davis mountains, and found the Pecos again in its high 
plains character, and followed it to the pueblo of Pecos where he halted 
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toward the end of December. His supplies were depleted, the weather 
was bitter, and it was time to be made welcome, but the people of Pecos 
were defiant before his resoundir^ overtures of colonial kindliness. 
Night fell before the negotiations were completed, and when day came 
again, the colonists saw that the town had been silently abandoned during 
the dark. Entering in, Castaho de Sosa found rich supplies of corn in 
the storage cists of the cellular houses. Taking svhat they needed, the 
invaders svent on their svay westward to the Rio Grande del Norte. Once 
again the river towns submitted to Spanish expeditioners, let them have 
food, clothing, watched them raise crosses, saw them go exploring east 
and svest of the river. Now and then there was hostility— at a parley 
before a pueblo, a soldier of Castaho de Sosa’s company spoke out for 
peace, at which an Indian came forth on his terrace, with throngs of his 
own people clustered about him on the rooftops, and in a gesture small 
in size but great in power, threw a pinch of ashes at the soldier. At this, 
as on a signal, the other Indians raised their voices in imprecation, and 
the soldier departed. 

Near the pueblo later called Santo Domingo the new colony 
made its capital in camp, Castaho de Sosa, sure of his governorship now, 
sent couriers with news of his march and achievement to the Viceroy at 
Mexico City, to claim that what no one had yet done, he had succeeded 
in doing. In hts river capital there were men, women and children, 
domestic animals, a government, a new land— in fact, a colony. Farms 
must come, he saw Indians growing cotton and several kinds of beans. 
In reporting to the Viceroy, he was complying with one of the most 
important requirements of the laws of colonial administration. Know- 
ing its importance, he had been careful to acquaint the Viceroy of all his 
plans even before leaving Almaden. His report of later progress could 
only improve his position with the Viceregal Court. With it he sent 
requests for reinforcements— more soldiers, more families, more supplies. 
< Meanwhile, at his river outpost Castano de Sosa tvas scrupulous 
to enforce all regulations protecting native peoples. Many of his followers 
wanted to use their superior annaments and habitual sense o! command 
to despoil the Indians of property and require labor of them. The leader 
refused to approve such plans. As a result his life was in danger from 
his own people. A plot to kill him tvas exposed. He gave any man or 
woman freedom to return to Mexico as they liked, but he would remain. 
The cabal died away. He went to Pecos again for more corn from the 
stores. He explored his country north on the river, and west, and 
returned to his capiul which was no better fed or clothed or protected 
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against all strangenesses than Coronado’s Alcanfor. There he had news 
of a Spanish detachment marching up the river and went out rejoicing 
to meet his reply from the Viceroy— the reinforcements, the honors, he 
must have. 

^VTiat he met instead was a warrant of arrest at the hands of an 
ofEcer, Juan Morlete, who came to take him prisoner and to disband his 
colony. His report to the Viceroy from the river had been the first word 
of hb adventures, hb presumptions, to reach the government. The law 
was plain. He had entered the north without a royal commission, such 
as even then many great captains were hoping to receive from the King. 
They had been waiting fw it, and would be waiting for it, for years. 
Castano de Sosa's disgrace was inescapable. Captain Juan Kforlete led 
him down the river. His people were dispersed— Thomas and Christopher, 
two Mexican Indians, remained at Puaray to live, the rest straggled back 
to old homes and lost sau'sfactions. Castafio de Sosa was entered into 
the infinitely slow mercies of viceregal justice, which was merely a lever 
touched by the royal hand in Madrid. 

The Ring: to the ptesideai and oidores of ay royal audienda 
which resides in the City of Mexico in New Spain; 1 have been in> 
formed that Caspar CastaAo . . . entered New Mexico with a company 
which he collected upon his own euthoricy without order or license 
to do so. This having come to the attention of younelf, the viceroy, 
and you learning that those men had committed many dlsorden and 
abuses and had taken certain IndJans as slaves, you sent in pursuit of 
them Captain Juan Morlete, who entered New Mexico and took pris- 
oners Captain Caspar Castano and his companions. Since it is just 
that such a bold and dishonorable act should be punished, 1 command 
you to . . . proceed against them judicially. . . . Dated at Madrid, 
January 17, 1593. I THE KJNG. 

Castano was cried, found guilty, and exiled to China. 

In the same year, two officers led a small detachment of soldiers 
on a mission to subdue Indian dborders in northern hfexico. The task 
accomplished, they were supposed to return south to their home garrison; 
but across the deserts of northern Mexico tvas the river, and up the river 
was what so many had gone for— Coronado, Chamuscado, Zspijo, Castano 
—and the two officers proposed to their men that they too, though with- . 
out orders, enter the north. Some of the men refused. Others agreed, ' 
and followed Captain Frandsco Leyda de Bonilla and Captain Antonio 
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Gutierrez de Hutoaiia along the Conchos, up the Rio del Norte, and out 
of living knotvledge. ^\'ord of their defection was circulated; they were 
famous deserters, lawbreakers. Their capture or voluntary return tvas 
atvaited with all propriety. They would not be forgotten by the courts. 

The courts, in fact, also remembered Castaho de Sosa and his case. 
Before a final decision was made in respect to applications before the 
King for the governorship of New Mexico, the case of Castano svas re- 
vived. Reconsideration of all its aspects led to a reversal of the earlier 
verdict. He svas exonerated and ordered home from exile to become the 
first royally authorized •governor of Nesv Mexico. His recall went to 
China, where it arrived too late. He had been killed shortly before 
while dealing with a mutiny on a Chinese junk. 

So through many sveighings, intrigues, hesitations and refinements 
of policy, the question of the colony for New Mexico aged with the last 
decade of Uie sixteenth century: until the decision was finally made, the 
captain-general named once and for all. the expedition autliorized. and 
the northward toil undertaken over a new route to the river in J59S. 


16. 

Possession 


Late one morning in April. 1598. a party of eight .armed and 
mounted men came to the riser from the south through heasy groscs 
of cottonwoods. They were emadaicd and wild svith thirst. On seeing 
the water they lost their wiu, men and horses alike, and threw them- 
selves into it IxKlily. The current was swift. Two of the horses thundered 
loo far into the stream and were carried away and drownetl. Two others 
drank so much so fast that, as they staggered to the bank from the 
iUiUqws. lUeU beUies broke open asvd slvey dies!. 

Tlie men drank and drank in the rn-cr. They took the water in 
ihtougli their skins and ifwy cupped it to their mouths and swollen 


tongues and parched throats. When they could drink no more they went 
to the dr)' banks and fell dotra upon the cool sand under the shade of 
the big trees. In their Irenaied appetite for survival itself, they had be- 
come bloated and deformed, and they lay sprawled in exhaustion and 
excess. One of their company, looking upon himself and them, said 
they were all like drunkards abandoned on the floor of an inn, and 
that they looked more like toads than like men. 

Numbed with simple creature pleasures they took their ease in 
the shade. In the bounteous trees overhead many birds sang. There tvere 
bees in the wildflowers of spring, and the surviving horses grazed in 
near-by meadows. The river looked calm and peaceful. All such sounds 
and sights were deeply restful to the squad of men. Their clothes were 
ragged, their boots tvere tvom through, and their bellies were hungry; 
for they had come for fifty days through deserts tvith thorns, mountains 
with rocks, and nothing to cat but roots and weeds. For the last five days 
they had not had a drop of water. In finding the river, they not only 
saved their lives; they fulfilled their assignment— to break a new trail 
to the Rio del Norte from the south, that would bypass the Junta de los 
Rios, to bring the colony directly to its New Mexican kingdom with 
one hundred and thirty families, two hundred and seventy single men, 
eighty-three wagons and carts, eleven Franciscan friars, seven thousand 
cattle herded by drovers on foot, and all commanded by the Governor, 
Captain-General and Adelanudo Doo Juan de Onate. 

The little advance detachment was headed by Vicente de Zaldivar. 
sergeant major of the colony, and nephew of the Covemor. Among his 
seven men s\’as Captain Don Caspar P^rez de Villagid. from Salamanca, 
a former courtier of King Philip II, and a scholar tvith a classical educa- 
tion who later WTote the history of the colony's first year in thirty four 
rhymed Virgilian cantos. When they set out on their mission Viliagri 
said they were all without scientific knowledge of the heavens by which 
to set their course. He doubted if there was one among them tvho, "once 
the sun had set, could with certainty say. There is east, there is west’." 
They marched ivith hunger and thirst and once ivere captured by Indians 
who freed them unharmed having enjoyed their fright. But with the next 
dawn the eight Spaniards charged the large camp of their tormentors 
from all sides, firing their arms, and scattering all but a handful of 
Indians, svhom they captured, holding two as guides, releasing the others. 
Now they also had rations— venison, badger, rabbit meat, along with 
herbs and roots. They moved on to the north, again running out of 
Vv'ater. The guides brought them to six shallow water holes v\Iiere all 
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horses and men drank selfishly and greedily but one— Zaldfvar, the 
leader, who waited till all were done, at the risk of there being no water 
left; then last in turn by his own choice, he drank his fill. Advancing 
over a plain where they could see far, they asked the guides where lay 
the river they sought? One did not understand. The other smoothed 
the ground and at once drew a circle, and "marked the four cardinal 
points . . . the two oceans, the islands, mountains, and the course of 
the river we sought. He seemed to act with the knowledge and experi- 
ence of an expert cosmographer. As we watched him it seemed as though 
he was tracing the Arctic and Antarctic seas, the signs of the Zodiac, 
and even the degrees and parallels. He marked the different towns of 
New Mexico and the road we should follow and where along the Journey 
we should find water. He then explained to us the direction we should 
lake and where we would be able to ford the mighty river.” It was re- 
assuring to have such a guide; but by the next day the Indians had 
escaped and the Spaniards were adrift in the desert, "trusting in God 
to bring us with safety to the rivet’s shore.” There was always wo much 
water or too little. They passed through a whole week of uninterrupted 
rain; and then there was thirst again, like that of the last five days that 
brought them to the river. 

But now they rested and recovered their strength. They fished in 
the river, and shot ducks and geese, and on April ao, saw with pride 
and joy the best results of their efforu. for then arrived the mounted 
vanguard of the main body, led by the Governor. The wagons and the 
herds were following more slowly. That evening the trail blazers and the 
Governor’s great cavalcade celebrated their meeting with a feast. They 
built a roaring fire, and in it roasted meat and fish. Afterward there were 
speeches. The Sergeant Major described the adventures of his little party. 
The Governor then rose to tell of all that his people had endured, and 
they listened thirstily to his accounts of tlveir heroism, and knew all 
over again the burning days, the cold nights, the thorns, the hunger, the 
fear, the bewildered privation of children, the courage of women, and 
the power of prayer to bring them rain when they were parched. At the 
end of his speech, the Governor was pleased to make them all a gift 
which only he could make. It was a whole day of rest in which all might 
do as they wished, to recover themselves before the journey up the river 
was resumed. 

On April 26 the rest of the expedition arrived. All were reunited, 
and moved together up the south bank of the river a few more leagues. 

There was a sense of great occasion in this arrival and encamp- 
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merit at the Rio del Norte. The wastes of northern Mexico were behind 
them all now, and the path to the north was more familiar from this 
point on. To select the ford to the north bank the Sergeant Major 
detailed a party of five men, all good swimmers. They found a shallow 
wide place, and returning to make their report met with an Indian 
encampment where four friendly Indians agreed to return ivith them. 
The Governor received the Indian visitors, gave them clothes and many 
gifts to take back to their people. It was not long before the Indians 
were back again, with many of their hiends, bringing fish in. quantities, 
which were tvelcome for the celebrations and feasts that were approach- 
ing. The river flowed through the gates of the kingdom of New Mexico. 
The army svould enter through them only after suitable observances. 

Under a river grove they built an altar. There on the morning 
of the last day of April in the presence of (he whole, army and the 
families, a solemn High Mass was sung by the Franciscan priests. Candle 
flames dipped and shone in the dappled shady light under the trees that 
let moving disa of sunlight in upon the gold-laced vestments, the bent 
heads of the people, their praying hands. At Mass the Father Commis* 
tary, Fray Alonso hfartinez, preached a learned sermon. 

After Mass came an entertainment. It v^as a play composed for 
the occasion by Captain Don Marcos Farfin de los Godos. who came from 
Seville and in his forty yean had seen much of the theatre. He under- 
stood the drama as a habit of occasion, a proper part of any festival. 
He was a man of good stature, with a chestnut colored beard, and his 
sense of amenity svas becoming to a soldier who was also a colonist. His 
play, hurriedly prepared and rehearsed, showed how the Franciscan 
fathers came to New Mexico; crossed the land, so; met the poor savages, 
so; who were gentle and friendly, and came on their knees, thus, asking 
to be converted; and how the missionaries then baptized them in great 
throngs. So the colony showed to themselves a great purpose of their 
toil. The audience adjourned in high spirits to prepare for the next 
episode of the celebrations. 

Men with hones now went to mount, and came in formation 
shining ivith arms, armor and all their richest dress. The rest of the 
colony took up formal ranks, and when all was ready the Governor came 
fonvard accompanied by the CTUcifer, the standard bearer, the trumpeters 
and the royal secretary of the expedition to perform the most solemn 
of acts. ■ 1 

All knew what a great man the Governor was. He svas supposed 
to be one of the five richest men in Mexico. His father the Count de 
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Onate had been a governor before him— in New Galicia. During the 
four years of preparations, delays, starts and stops which the expedition 
had already endured, they said the Governor had spent one million 
dollars of his own fortune, for salaries, supplies, equipment, and run- 
ning expenses. The Governor was magnificent on both sides of his house- 
hold. for his wife was a granddaughter of Marquis of the Valley, 
Cortes, the conqueror: and the great-granddaughter of the Emperor 
Montezuma himself. Her father was Don Pedro de Tovar, who had gone 
and returned with Coronado. As a child she must have heard him tell 
of his adventures in the north. All such great connections were matters 
of pride to the colony, but since opinion was ahvays divided in human 
affairs, there were those who had heard things. They said the Gosernor 
had squandered and mismanaged his great patrimony so that he actually 
owed more than thirty thousand dollars, all of it borrowed in bad faith, 
with the creditors evaded by tricks ever since. Everybody knew he was 
only a private individual, and thus had no place in the government to 
command respect for him. How would anybody obey him? In fact, once 
before, leading soldiers, he had been treated disrespectfully and dis- 
obeyed. Would anybody but tvastreU and thugs enlist to go with him? 
But for all such opinion there was plenty of the opposite, which held 
that the delays and frustrations that had so many times during the past 
four yean prevented the Governor from actually marching forth with his 
army had come from the Devil, whose purpose it was to prevent the 
colony from going to convert the heathen Indians, and it was plain that 
those who worked against the Governor worked for the Prince of Dark- 
ness. Many said that nobody was better fitted for the command than the 
Governor, with his virtue, his human understanding and the nobility of 
his character; his efficiency and his place in the affections of the soldiers; 
and the fact that he was the son of his father, who was the beloved 
“refuge of soldiers and poor gentlemen in this kingdom.” 

When he now came forward to face the army and with them all 
to signalize their common achievement, all hearts lifted to him in unity. 
He was a fine-looking man in middle life, wearing one of his six com- 
plete suits of armor. He held many closely written pages of parchment 
on which were written over three thousand words of solemn proclama- 
tion. Bareheaded, in the presence of the cross and the royal standard, 
he began to read aloud. 

kleinvo'kcd t'nc trinity in ’"the one and only true Cod . . . creator 
of the heavens and earth . . . and of all creatures . . . from the highest 
cherubim to the lowliest ant and the smallest butterfly." He called upon 
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tie Holy Mother of God and upon Saint Frands. He set forth the legal 
basis of his authority, and declared. . . finding myself on the hanks 
of the Rio del Norte, svithin a short distance from the first settlements 
of New Mexico, sshich are found along this river ... I desire to take 
possession of this land this joih day of April, the feast of the Ascension 
of Our Lord, in the year fifteen hundred and ninety-eight. . . ." He 
commemorated the Frandscan martyrs of earlier years up the river, and 
showed how their work must be taken tip and continued. Turning to 
other purposes of his colony, he listed many— the “need for correcting 
and punishing the sins against nature and against humanity that exist 
among these bestial nations’*; and the desirable ends “that these people 
may be bettered in commerce and trade; that they may gain better ideas 
of government; that they may augment the number of their occupations 
and learn the arts, become tillers of the soil and keep livestock and 
cattle, and leam to live like rational beings, clothe their naked; govern 
themsehes with justice and be able to defend themselves from their 
enemies. . . . All these objects 1 shall fulfill even to the point of death, 
if need be. 1 command nosv and will always command that these objects 
be observed under penalty of death.*’ Mentioning the presence of his 
reverend fathen and of his officers, and the name of the King, he 
declared: 

“Therefore ... I take possession, once, twice, and thrice, and 
all the limes I can and must, of (he . . . lands of the said Rio del None, 
without exception whatsoever, with all its meadows and pasture grounds 
and passes . . . and all other lands, pueblos, cities, v-illas. of whatsoever 
nature now founded in the kingdom and province of New Mexico . . . 
and all its native Indians. ... I take all jurisdiction, dvil as well as 
oiminal, high as well as low, from the edge of the mountains to the 
stones and sand in the rivers, and (he leaves of the trees. ’’ 

He then turned and took the cross beside him, and advancing to 
tree he nailed the cross to it and knelt down to pray, "O, holy cros* 
divine gate of heaven and altar of the only and essential sacrifice of the 
blood and body of the Son of God. pathway of saints and emblem of 
their glory, open the gates of heaven to these infidels. Found churches 
and altars where the body and blood of the Son of God may be offered 
in sacrifice; open to us a way of peace and safety for their conversion, 
and give to our king and to me, in his royal name, the peaceful possession 
of these kingdoms and provinces. Amen.** 

And the roy-al secretary then read his certification of the deed, and 
the trumpets blew a tremendous voluntary, and the harquebusiers fired 
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a salute together, and the Governor planted with his own hands the 
royal standard in the land near the river. 


17 - 

The River Capital 


Four days later, on May 4, the army arrived upriver at the ford 
discovered by the live swimmers a week before. There the river Sowed 
from between two mountains whose Banks it bad for aeons worn away 
in its search lor the sea, still $0 disunt. All went to svork to get the train 
across. The ford was close to the site of modern £I Paso-Juarez. The 
most noble youth sweated himself like the commonest half-breed, haul- 
ing at the heavy carts, calling to the cattle, riding back and forth from 
dust to dust on each side of the river. A man's worth was in how much 
he worked when the time came. The Governor's nephews. Juan and 
Vicente de Zaldivar, were among the worthiest. 

Once across on the left bank, the colony moved on to the pass 
through the mountains, which they called now the North Pass. El Paso 
del Norte. Wandering Indians watched them, Mansos, naked and passive, 
but known to be capable of great ferocity. They had no fixed dwellings 
or planted fields, but ate berries and whatever they could catch that 
jumped or ran, such as toads, lizards and vipers, and other animals, all 
of which they ate raw. 

The colony moved safely on with all its burdens on pack animals 
and in the two-wheeled wagons. The wheels were made of cross sections 
of cottonwood trunks, joined by a pine-log axle on which rested the 
wagon bed four feet square. The wagon sides were made of slender 
branches lashed upright. The shaft of the wagon was of pine, and to it 
chalwed vb.^ 'jCs.V.es oC the oixcn. aW vVit VwsmtVmld 

treasures and trifles, the possessions that meant personality and home 
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and v.’ays of doing things, from »cred images to dishes to books and 
clothing, whether humble or grand. 

A sersant of one of the officers was in charge of his master’s arms 
and svardrobe, which included a captain’s lance of silver with tassels of 
gold, yellow and purple silk; three suits of armor; three Madrid harque- 
buses, with powder horns, firelocks, and bullet moulds; three sets of 
buckskin armor for horses; a sergeant’s halberd with yellow and purple 
velvet tassels; a Toledo sword and a dagger inlaid with soft gold, with 
silk belts; four Cordovan leather saddles; a bed with two mattresses and 
coverlet, sheets, pillowcases, pillows. The Captain owned a suit of blue 
Italian velvet faced with wide gold lace; another of lustrous Castilian 
satin, rose-colored, svith a short gray cloak trimmed in long silver and 
gold fringe, and rose-colored silk stockings and striped rose-colored taf- 
feta garters: another of straw-colored Castilian satin, slashed over crimson 
Castilian taffeta svith matching garters and stockings; another of purple 
Castilian doth with cape, garien and stockings to match, all trimmed 
in gold; another of chestnut-colored London doth embroidered in silver; 
another of flowered silk from China, tan and green, trimmed in gold; 
two doublets of soft kid leather decorated with gold and silver lace; 
another doublet of royal lion skin with gold and purple braid and 
buttons to match. The Captain had a gray rain cloak, and two Rouen 
linen shirts with collars and cuffs of Dutch cambric, six handkerchiefs of 
Rouen linen, eight pairs of linen drawers with socks (plain) , six pairs 
of Rouen linen drawers (trimmed), eight pairs of Cordovan leather 
boots, four pairs of sole leather and buckskin boots, four pairs of laced 
gaiters, fourteen pairs of Cordovan leather shoes, white and black. He 
had three hats, one black (rimmed around the crown svith a silver cord, 
with purple, white and black feathers; another gray with purple and 
yellow feathers; and the last of purple taffeta with blue, purple and 
yellow feathers and trimmed with gold and silver braid. For riding (he 
was a captain of cavalry), he had four pairs of spurs, two for short 
stirrups, two for long stirrups, and some Moorish spurs with silken tassels 
and cords. And to house himself and his establishment in camp (he had 
a wife and family and two young Spanish servants, and thirty war 
horses) there were fifty yards of striped Mexican canvas for a tent, with 
all the gear with svhich to set it up, including forked stakes. 

The train stretched out for nearly four miles along the road it 
was making as it went. Drovers and mounted soldiers did their best to 
keep the animals, the carts, the walking people closed up in manageable 
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formation. It was often hard to do. Animals strayed. Horses would run 
away and their soldiers grumbled at continuing on foot. The Governor 
had much to think about on the route. The Viceroy was known to be 
against him- When the expedition found its settling place, it was possible 
that another man might arrive by the fleet (for surely the river in the 
north -was near enough to the sea for shipping to ply between New 
Mexico and Acapulco as all the best cosmographers believed?) , and 
svould produce a royal commission to take over the governorship. But 
perhaps not, if all went well in the meantime. If, for example, there 
was much of interest discovered east and svest of the river, and if there 
were many conversions, and if the ren^ade explorers, Bonilla and 
Humana, were at last found and captured, and returned to the proper 
authorities to be punished with "pain of death or mutilation of mem- 
bers,*' as the familiar legal expression put it. It was one of the duties 
specified in the Governor's commission that he find and capture 
the two deserters believed to be "in that country . . . wandering about 
there.” 

He hoped also to find one if not both of the Mexican Indians, 
Thomas and Christopher, who had remained along the river when 
Castaflo de Sosa’s column returned to Mexico. 

Leaving the North Pass behind them the Governor’s train marched 
up the wide flat valley where they met wandering Indians who lived a 
carefree existence, "far removed from the bustle and hurry of our great 
cities," and a former courtier noted that the Indians were "ignorant of 
court life.” Soon they heard that the first of the river towns lay ahead. 
The Governor sent a detachment under Captain de Aguilar to scout 
the town, with orders, under penally of death, not to enter the town for 
any reason whatsoever, but to see it from afar and return to report. 

At a point sixty miles above the North Pass, the army came to the 
great westward turn in the river caused by the end of a mountain range. 
It was the same place where Nunez Cabeza de Vaca had turned west. 
The river could not be followed in its valley there, for on the east bank 
mountains sloped almost directly into it, and on the west bank the land 
fell to the river in such a repeated tumble of gullies and arroyos, with 
rising and falling hills betsveen, that no toad could be made over it with 
the tools and equipment owned by the army. And where the river svent 
west, the army wanted to go north. There was only one thing to do, which 
was to leave the river and continue overland on the northward course, 
and presently— ninety miles upstream— the river would be accessible again. 
For all the intervening distance, bare, high and abrupt mountains 
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separated the travellers from the river, and their course would lie over 
a desert plain flat enough for the carts and svagons. 

Just as the colony was about to leave the river and enter the 
journey over the north-lying desCTt, Captain de Aguilar returned to 
report to the Governor. 

He had seen the town? 

Yes. 

How far away was it? 

About ninety miles— near the end of the desert passage. 

And there tvcre people? 

Yes, he talked with them. 

Talked with them.} 

The Governor was enraged. Did the Captain disobey orders and 
enter the town, then? 

Yes. He had done so. 

The Governor stormed on. Did the Captain not suppose that the 
Governor had full and sufficient reasons for giving orders not to enter 
the town? It was a known habit of those Indian people to gather their 
possessions and abandon their towns when they heard of an army's 8p< 
proach. Such behavior would defeat the Governor’s purpose. If they 
now through the Captain’s disobedience had news of the approaching 
caravan, a proper beginning for the colony might be impossible. The 
Captain's grave offense must not go unnou'ced. "The Governor hardly 
pausing to catch his breath commanded that he be executed at once, 
for outright disobedience to orders. 

The sentence aroused the colony. The Captain’s men came to 
plead wiili the Governor for his life. The Governor listened to all svho 
asked to be heard. Had he been hasty? But he was not entirely alone 
in his decision. Juan Pinero, an ensign of the army, who had gone north 
ivith the Captain, seated that he for one had wished to obey the Gov- 
ernor’s orders exactly. He had been overruled, and he now repeated that 
the orders should have been obeyed. He would not plead against the 
punishment. But in the end the Governor yielded to all the others and 
spared the Captain. 

But he felt obliged now to take a mobile and light detachment 
of thirty horsemen and go ahead himself, to meet the Indians in the 
pueblos, and pacify them, and keep them in their houses. He gave 
command of the army to a senior officer and by forced marches crossed 
the desert passage leaving the army to follow him in its trudging. 

They made tlieir course by the stars at night. The desert was 
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bounded on east and west by long mountain ranges betsveen which the 
river had once run. In the summer daytime the heat was great. Mountains 
seemed to waver on their bases in the desert shimmer. A knife, a sword, 
any metal thing, or even leather, if it was shined and hard-finished, was 
actually loo hot to handle i£ exposed to the sun. The mountains between 
the desert and the river held the colors of dead fire— dusty reds, yellows, 
clinker purple, ash violet, and burned blacks; and at sundown for a few 
moments seemed to fire alive again on the surface as once they must 
have been fired within. 

On May ai, Pedro Robledo, one of the soldiers, died and was 
buried near the end of the mountain range on the west, which was 
named for him. Two days later the Governor's party was in distress from 
lack of water. They had advanced only six leagues since the twenty-first. 
Man, horse and dog (there was a little dog travelling with the party) 
searched for a water hole in any likely place. On the twenty-third the 
little dog disappeared and awhile later returned to his soldiers. They 
took him. up and spoke to him, but he had already answered them, for 
all his paws were freshly muddy, and there must be tvater near-by. 
Everyone looked again, and the dog helped, and presently Captain P^rer 
de Villagri found a water hole a little way toward the mountain barrier 
of the river, and soon after that a soldier named Cristdbal Sanchez found 
another, and all drank, some too much, including the Father President 
Fray Alonso Martinez, who drank until he was ill. They named the 
place Perillo Spring, after the little dt^ and marked it for those follow- 
ing. It was for generations the only place where travellers could find 
water in the whole desert passage between the outlying mountains. Later 
Spaniards named the ninety-mile desert the Jordada del Muerto, the 
Dead Man’s March— the name by which it was finally to be known. 

Where the river came back from the west and joined the north- 
ward route, ending the Dead Man's March, the Governor found a good 
campsite. In honor of one of his Franciscan chaplains, the place, and 
the mountains that rose above it, were given the chaplain’s name— Fray 
Cristdbal— when on a later passage he died near there. 

And north of there on the river’s west bank dear in the diamond 
sunlight was the first of the towns. As the Governor approached with his 
men the sky went suddenly black with douds. How could it be, when a 
moment ago the sky was dear? A torrent fell on the instant. The soldiers 
trembled. There was no shelter. They prayed. It was certainly the Devil 
who had done this, to keep the army tom its good task. Hail followed the 
rain and wild shattering thunder. Lifting their crudfixes the friars 
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replied to the storm with the terrible prayers of exordsm. \Vhat hap- 
pened instantly tvas almost more Idirful than the storm. The sky deared, 
the rain stopped, the clouds vanished in silence, and the sun shone forth. 
As the soldiers rode forward to the pueblo they saw that the Indians too 
tvere amazed at the sudden end of the tempesL 

The Indians came out to meet them, took them into the puehlo, 
gave them rooms, food and comforts. Seeing the crurifixes on the long 
rosaries of the hiars the Indians took them up and kissed them. On the 
walls of the little cubed rooms the soldiers satv paintings of the Indian 
gods^ods of svater, mountain, wing, seed, all fierce and terrible. In 
honor of the day, for it was the Feast of Saint John the Baptist, June 24, 
the Gos-ernor ordered a military display and sham battle. He divided the 
command into two sides, both mounted, and put bis nepheus Juan and 
Vicente in charge as opposing leaders. The brothers gave a brave show, 
and all handled their horses with sUll and their weapons with dexterity. 
Indians watched. There was much meaning to the tournament. 

^Vhen it was over the Governor went among the soldien speaking 
about the games. Presently three naked Indians came up to him, and 
one declared loudly, in Spanish: 

"Thursday, Friday, Saturday and Sunday!" 

Wkal tuas that? 

The Governor and all others were astonished. As a soldier later 
said, it was like hearing the serpent bark like a dog. after the defeat of 
the Tarquinians, in Roman history. 

The Indian would not repeat what all were sure he had said, and 
therefore the Governor had him and bis a>mpanions seized. Then, ter- 
rified, the Indian spoke again. 

"Thomas and Christopherr’ he shouted. 

TFAat.^— And by mudi questioning with signs, and indications 
upon the ground, the soldiers found that he was telling them of civo 
men named Thomas and Christopher who lived at a town two days away, 
who had been there for seven years, ever since the last time the valley 
had seen men with horses, armor and guns. 

This could only mean the tvko Mexican Indians who had stayed 
behind after Castano de Sosa. The Governor needed them as interpreters, 
for they could speak Spanish, and having lived in the pueblos they must 
now speak Indian languages. Thrir capture was essential to his mission. 
He took leave of this first town and hurried north with his cavalcade 
to look for Thomas and Christopher two days’ journey away. 

On the following day he came to Puaray and with all his men 
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was hospitably received. They were ojnductccl into the pueblo where 
passing through a room tlicy saw something that made tlicir hearts turn 
over. It was a wall painting which had been lately whitewashed, as 
though in hasty response to a warning. lUst the ciTaccmciu was not com- 
plete, and the Governor and his men could see that the mural painting 
represented the murder with stones and arrows of two Franciscan fathers. 
Now it svas plain that seventeen yc.ars ago Fray Agustln Rodriguez and 
Fray Francisco Ldpez had die<l there in that fashion. W'ilh his eye the 
Governor warned his people not to give any sign. They accepted rooms 
for die night, but did not sleep, and late in the darkness while the whole 
pueblo slept, die Spaniards led by the Governor withdrew in dead quiet. 

Early the next morning at the pueblo wliich the Spaniards named 
£1 Agua dc Santo Domingo they met the Indians as friends and asked if 
Thomas and Christopher were here- 

Yes, they were lierc, but still in bed. 

Just where?— and die soldiers found them, brought them to the 
Governor, and they spoke freely with him. 

They said they were Christian Indians who had come from New 
Spain with Castailo. When he was taken away, they had staged here of 
their own will, were now married to pueblo women, and were happy. 
They could speak the Mexican, Spanish and the local Indian tongues. 
From that time on, they belonged to the Governor, and played a vital 
part in his government, for through them he could now make his way 
into the understanding of the people of his river. 

At Santo Domingo the Governor received seven chiefs represent- 
ing thirty-four pueblos. ^Vilh fuller communication adiieved through 
Thomas and Christopher, a solemn ceremony was held in the great kiva 
of Santo Domingo in which the chiefs swore allegiance to God and the 
king of the Christians on the seventh of July. 

The Governor moved upriver again, and on the eleventh arrived 
near the two pueblos of Yuque and Yunque which faced each other 
across the river just below the confluence of the Chama with the Rio del 
Norte. These were the same towns seen fifty-seven years before by Captain 
Barrionuevo of Coronado’s army. From the nearer one of these pueblos 
—the one on the east bank— the people came out to give their submission 
to the Governor, and peaceably evacuated their houses to let him and 
his soldiers move in. In memory of the first Spaniards who had erected 
the cross there years before, the Governor named his town San Juan de 
los Caballeros, and designated it as his capital. 

Captain Vicente de Zaldivar, the Sergeant Major, was sent down- 
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stream to meet and escort the heavy train of the wagons and the cattle 
to the new capital, while the Governor with a small party rode to the 
north as far as Taos, and to the east as far as Pecos. 

At Pecos a man was brought forward who could speak in a sort 
of Spanish. His name was Joseph. After a few words he struck deep into 
the interest of his hearers. Another mystery of the north was partly solved 
as he talked. Five years ago Joseph was taken from the Rio del Norte 
with other Indians to guide some Spanish soldiers eastward to the plains. 
He spoke the names of Captain Francisco Leyda de Bonilla and Captain 
Antonio Gutierrez de Humana. 

The Spaniards quickened at this mention of the deserters, the 
leaders of an illegal entry, whom it was the Governor's assigned duty to 
arrest, and for whom he had been looking ever since his arrival in 
New Mexico. 

But go on: where were they now? 

Joseph continued. They had gone together eastward, and for six 
or seven weeks travelled past pueblos, rivers, great herds of buffalo, until 
one day Gutierrez de Humana turned on Leyda de Bonilla and killed 
him on the plains. 

So: Gutierrez de Humana was not only a deserter but also a mur* 
deter. What else? 

After that, the party came to a large river, and there Joseph and 
five other Indians ran away and tried to go back to the Rio del Norte. 
He alone got back, and then only after a year's captivity by plains 
Apaches. 

And Gutierrez de Humafia and the rest of his soldiers? 

They had never returned from the plains. There were several pos- 
sibilities. They might be living there as conquerors. They might be 
captive slaves of buffalo-hunting Indians. They might be dead. 

Joseph, after his escape, hearing that there were other Spaniards 
on the river, went to meet ibem, and iher^ at Pecos, found them. The 
Governor was glad to take him into his service as interpreter, guide and 
geographer. Turning back to the Rio del Norte, the Governor’s party 
crossed westward and explored the Jemez province. 

In liis absence from the capital, other soldiers, with fifteen hundred 
Indians, undertook to build the first munidpal works— an irrigation ditcli 
—for the nver city of San Juan. At that point the valley was wide, with 
many grand steps in the land rising away from the river, through river 
terraces of pinkish sand, and Indian-colored foothills carved by the wind 
into fantastic shapes, and high fiat mesas, to mountains whose forests 
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turned the clear air blue as smoke. The river course was edged with 
trees. 

Here on August 19 the wagon train arrived to be reunited to the 
Governor and his command, and to stay on the river as no colony had 
yet stayed. They brought more than their lashed and lumbering cargoes 
to the capital high on the river, more than their toiling bodies. They 
brought all that had made them, through the centuries. If their heritage 
was a collective memory, it remembered for all more than any one man 
could know for himself. It shone upon their inner lives in another light 
than the light of the material worl^ and in countless hidden revelations 
suggested what brought them where they were. 


18. 

Collective Memory 

t. sources 


Brown plains and wide skies joined by far mountains would always 
be the image of home to them, the image of Spain, that rose like a castle 
to inland heights from the slopes of the Mediterranean, and gave to the 
offshore wind the fragrance of ten thousand wild flowers that mariners 
smelled out at sea. 

The home of the Spanish spirit was Rome. When Spain was a 
province of the Caesarian Empire her promising youths went to Rome, 
to make a name for themselves, to refresh the life of the capital with the 
raw sweetness of the country, and to help form the styles of the day in 
the theatre, like Seneca of Cordoba, and make wit acid as svine, like 
Martial of Bilbilis, and elevate the public art of speech, like Quintillian 
from Calahorra, and even become Emperor, like Trajan, the Spanish 
soldier. Rome gave the Spaniards their law; their feeling for cliff and 
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waU, arch and cave, in building; and their formal display of death in 
the arena, with its mortal delicts, its cynical esthetic of pain and chance. 
Martial said it: 

Raptus abit media quod ad aethera taurus harena, 
non fuit hoc aids sed {Hetatis opus. . , . 

A bull, be said, taken up from the center of the arena rises Co the skies, 
and thb rvas not act of art, but of piety. ... It remained an act of 
passion when Spanish piety turned to Christianity. 

It svas an empowering piety that grew through fourteen centuries, 
the last eight of which made almost a settled condition of life out of 
war with the Moslems of the Spanish peninsula. It was war both holy 
and political, striving to unify belief and territory. Like all victors the 
Spaniards bore lasting marks of the vanquished. Perhaps in the ^foors 
they met something of themselves. long quiet in the blood that even 
before Roman times flowed in Spanish seim from Africa and the East, 
when the ancient Phoenicians and the Carthaginians voyaged the Latin 
sea and touched the Spanish shore and seeded its life. From the hfoslem 
enemy in the long strife came certain arts— numbers, the mathematics 
of the sky, the art of living in deserts, and the virtue of water for 
pleasure, in fountains, running courses and tiled cascades. That had style; 
to use for useless pleasure in an arid land its rarest element. 

Hardly had they made their home kingdom secure than the 
Spaniards put themselves and their faith across the svorld. They fought 
the infldel wherever they could End him. they ranged toward the Turk, 
and the Barbary Coast, and for them an admiral mercenary in i risked 
sailing west until he might fall ostt the edge of the srorld and be lose 
But hosv'ever mockingly he was called a man of dreams, like many such 
he was a genius of the practical, and as strong in his soul as in his heart; 
for he belies ed as his employers believed. 


ti. belief 


They beliesed in God, the Father Almighty, Creator of heaven 
and earth; and in Jesus Christ His only Son their Lord. IVTio was con- 
ceised by the Holy GhosL bom of the Virgin Mary, suffered under 
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Pontius Pilate, Avas crucified, died and buried. He descended into hell; 
the third day He rose again from die dead; He ascended into heaven to 
sit at the right hand ot God the Father Almighty from thence to come 
to judge the living and the dead. They believed in the Holy Ghost, the 
Holy Catholic Church, the communion of saints, the forgiveness of sins, 
the resurrection of the body, and life everlasting. Amen, they said. 

So believing, it was a divine company they kept in tlieir daily 
habit, all, from the monarch to the beggar, the poet to the butdier. TJie 
Holy Family and the saints inhabited their souls, thoughts and words. 
They believed that with the love of God, nothing failed; without it, 
nothing prospered. Fray Juan of the Cross said it for them: 

lluscando mis amorcs, 

Iri por esos montes y riberas, 

No cogerfe las (Veres, 

Ni temeri las (ieras, 

Y pasati los (uertes y ftonteras. 

Thus seeking their love across mountain and strand, neither gathering 
flowers nor fearing beasts, they would pass fortress and frontier, able to 
endure all because of their strength o( spirit in the companionship ol 
their Divine Lord. 

Such belief existed within the Spanish not as a compartment where 
they kept their worship and faith, but as a condition of their very being, 
like the touch by which they felt the solid world, and the breath of life 
they drew until they died. It was the simplest and yet most significant 
fact about them, and more than any other accounted for their achieve- 
ment of a new world. With mankind’s imperfect material— for they knew 
their failings, indeed, revelled in them and beat themselves with them 
and knew death was too good lor them it Christ had to suffer so much 
thorn and lance and nail for them— they yet could strive to fulfill the 
divine will, made plain to them by the Church. Relief from man's faulty 
nature could be had only in God. In obedience to Him, they found their 
greatest freedom, the essential freedom of the personality, the individual 
spirit in the self, with all its other expressions svhich they well kneiv— 
irony, extravagance, romance, vividness and poetry in speech, and honor, 
and hard pride. 

If they svere not large men physically, they svere strong, and their 
bodies which the King commanded and their souls which God com- 
manded were in harmony with any task because both God and King 
gave the same command. It was agreed that the King held his authority 
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and his crown by the grace of God, aimmunicated to him by the sanction 
of the Church. This t\’as clear and fiiio. Thus, ivhen required to serve 
the King in any official enterprise, great or small, they believed that 
they would Uketvise serve God, and had doubled strength from the two 
sources of their empowerment. 

But if the King was divinely sanctioned he was also a man like 
all; and they knew one another, king and commoner, in the common 
terms of their humanity. To command, to obey; to serve, to protect— 
these were duties intermuied as they faced one another. The King was 
accountable to the people as well as to God; for they made the State, 
and the State was in his care. Del rey abajo ninguno, they said in a 
proverb. Between us and the King, nobody. So they spoke to him in 
parliaments. Representative government b^n with the Spaniards. All, 
noble or commoner, had equality before the law. They greatly prized 
learning and respected those who owned it. such as lawyers. Indeed, the 
law was almost another faith, with its ovm rituals and cuitoms, and even 
its own language, closed to uninitiated eyes and ears. Learning being 
scarce must also have seemed precious, and beyond the grasp of many a 
hungry mind. Yet with other peoples of the Renaissance, the sixteenth- 
century Spanish had intimations of world upon world unfolding, and 
they could not say what their children would know except that it would 
be greater than what they the (athen knew, watching the children at play 
with (heir little puppets of friars made from bean pods, with the tip 
broken and hanging down like a cowl, and showing the uppermost bean 
like a shaven bead. 


Hi. the ocean masters 


The year after the astounding first voyage of Admiral Christopher 
Columbus came the Bull of Pope Alexander VI giving the King and 
Queen of Spain for themselves, their heirs and successors, all the lands 
of the New ^Vorld known and still to be known. Given the unexempted 
belief of all civilized society in the reality of the Pope's spiritual and 
temporal power, this was an act of unquestionable legality. (In making 
his proclamation at the Rio del Norte, the Governor dted it, outlining 
briefly the divine origin of the Papacy through the story of Christ.) Thus 
the Americas came to belong to Spain, and to reach those lands she 
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became a great sea power, {or a time the greatest in the world- Schools 
of navigation and piloting were founded at Ferrol, Cddiz and Cartagena. 
Universities maintained professorial chairs in cosmography. The great 
lords o£ Spain were given command of the fleets that plied to the Indies, 
though some had no qualities for the ocean but rank and magnificence, 
like the old marquis, a certain governor of the Armada, who through 
gout could not take off his osvn hat or feed his osvn lips, but had to have 
his courtesy and his food handled lor him by servants. But still the 
Spanish sailed, and sailed well, and their fleets were prodigious at their 
greatest, like the one that bore the King to mairy the Princess of Eng- 
land-gilded carving on the stem galleries, and sails painted with scenes 
from ancient Rome, and fifteen thousand banners at the masts, and 
damask, cloth of gold and silk draping the rails, and the sailors in 
scarlet uniforms, and all the ships standing to one another in such perfect 
order as to remind those who saw it of the buildings of a city, and the 
music of silver trumpets coming from the ships as they sailed. 

To recruit the Indies fleets, a public crier and his musicians went 
from town to tosvn, mostly in Andalusia that bordered on the sea. The 
drums rolled in the plaza, the fifes whistled a bright tune, calling a 
crowd. Then the aier bawled out his neu-s. He told the sailing date of 
the next fleet, how great the ships were, some of one hundred twenty 
tons burden and sixty feet long, how skilled the captains, what oppor- 
tunities oversea awaited the able-bodied young man between twenty-five 
and thirty years of age with a taste for adventure and good pay. And 
many a youth saw in his mind the great lands lifting over the ocean, with 
their Amazons who invited and broke men. and the golden treasuries 
waiting to be shipped home, and shapeless but powerful thoughts of 
boTv a fortune waited only to be seized, and a fellow's excellence recog- 
nized, his body given content, his pride matclied with hazard, his dear- 
ness to himself made dear to all whom he should newly encounter. 
Many answered the fifes, the drums, and the crier. But if the recruitment 
was not great enough under the regulations whicli forbade signing on 
heretics and foreigners, then the merdiant marine took on Jews, Moors, 
Frcndimen, Italians, Englishmen, Scotclimen, Germans, for the fleets 
had to sail and men had to sail them. 

They sailed twice a year from Sesille, in April and August, after 
three inspections held in the Guadalquivir. Crewmen signed on in the 
ship's register, took an oath of loyally to the captain or the owner, and 
tvcrc bound for the voyage. Some were paid by the month, some by the 
mile, tome with shares in the cargo. A sailor could not go anywhere 
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without the commander's consent, and unless in port for the winter 
could not even undress himself without permission. If he did so, he was 
punished by being ducked in the sea three times at the end of a rope 
from the yardarm. The crew's rations left them hungry enough at times 
to catch rats and eat them. The ship provided beef, pork, rice, fish, spices. 
Sour, cheese, honey, anchovies, raisim, prunes, figs, sugar, quinces, olive 
oil and wine, but in poor quantities, and very little water. The officers 
fared better, dining apart. 

The passengers prepared their own meals out of the stores they 
had brought along, mostly hardtack and salted beef. They were almost 
ahvays thirsty. Some slept on deck, some in little cabins five feet square, 
on mats stuffed with a thin layer of dt^hatr, and under a blanket of 
svorked goatskin. Below decks all day it was nearly dark. They could 
hear cockroaches and rats at restless work, and feel lice multiplying. 
There was no place in which to walk around. They could only lie dosTO 
or sit, day and nighL In storm (he alcirar at the stem swayed as if to 
fall off the ship, and the blunt prows under their heavy castle shook 
like shoulders burrowing into the deep. The pumps at work spewed up 
bilge water as sickening as the air below decks, and all remained above 
whenever possible— the pilot navigating, the captain inspecting the artil- 
lery and ocher defenses, the master of the treasure that was packed in 
the hold, the cargo-master, the barber-surgeon, the caulker, the engi- 
neer, the cabin boys, the seamen. 

But on busy days when the weather was blessed, the company was 
busy with interests. So long as they lasted uneaten, cocks %s’ere set to 
fighting on deck for an audience that look sides and made bets. A young 
fellow would become a bull and another would pretend to fight him 
with cape and stvord. Clever people got up plays and gave them. Others 
sang ballads to the music of the vihuela. Others read poetry aloud or 
improvised rhymes about the people on board. There were always some 
who brought the latest books printed by the Crombergers of Seville, and 
sat reading by the hour. The fleet might be becalmed, and then boys and 
men went over the side to swim near the ships. /Vnd when the wind came 
alive again, the painted sails swelled out, and the hulls leaned, and their 
sodden timbered breasts pushed heavily against the waves, while the 
cabin boy sang out the devotions of praise and thanks, "Amen: God 
give us a happy voyage, may the ships make a good passage, captain, 
master, and your lordships, good day my lords, from stem to prow," and 
at evening they cried, "Evening chow, ready now," and "Long live the 
King of CastOe on land and sea." and all bowed and said "Amen.” 
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So they sailed and were sailed, taking two to three montlis to 
come to Ne^v Spain, ivhere, like Jnan Ponce de Le6n, when he saw 
Florida, they said, "Gracias le scan dadas, Senor, que me permites con- 
templar algo nuevo," giving thanks to God that He granted them to 
see the new. 

And some amongst them feeling if they could not speak the 
wonder oE the New World, where dangers and hardships in the end 
bound them more closely to her than easy victories ever could have, 
exclaimed in their hearts, with love, in their various ways, “Oh, Virgin 
of the World, innocent Americal” 

That the Spaniards take her lawfully, vnth care, and with con- 
science, the Spanish kings of the Golden Age worked without cease. 


iv. the king and father 

Not all Spaniards had seen (he King, but in every large company 
there was always one who had seen him, or knew someone who served 
him closely, and Temembered much to tell. Anything they could hear 
of the King was immensely interesting and important. He tvas their pride 
even as he was their master. He commanded them by the power of God, 
and yet as they were so tvas he. a man, their common image, but with 
die glory and dignity of the crown over his head, and so, over theirs. 
What he was had greatly to do with what they svere, as in all failierhood. 
So, his image passed through them to the Indies, wherever they went, 
beyond cities and maps, however far along tetnolc rivers. Even the gossip 
about great kinp created the character of their subjects. 

King Charles, who was also the Holy Roman Emperor, lived and 
worked in hard bare rooms with no carpets, crosvding to the fire in 
winter, using the window’s sunshine in summer. The doctors of medi- 
cine stated (hat the humors of moisture and of cold dominated his 
quality. His face was fixed in calm, but for his eyes, that moved and 
spoke more than his gestures or his lips. His face was pale and long, 
the lower lip full and forward, often dry and cracked $0 that he kept 
on it a green leaf to suck. His nose was flat and his brows were pitted 
with a raised Irovcn that appeared to suggest a temrunt beadadie. He 
held his shoulilcTs high as though on guard. He ivould seem 10 speak 
twice, once within and fully, and then outwardly and meagrely. Put 
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his eyes showed his mind, brilliant, deep and always at work. He loved 
information for its own sake, was always reading, and knew his maps 
well. They said he saw the Indies better than many who went there, and 
held positive views on all matters concerning the New World and its 
conquerors. 

But if his opinions rvere strong, so was his conscience. He said 
once that it was his nature to be obstinate in sticking to his opinions 
A courtier replied that ii was but laudable firmness to slick to good 
opinions. To this the Empcrtn- observed with a sigh that he sometimes 
stuck to bad ones. Much contemplation rested behind such a remark. 
He was in poor health for most of his life, and as a result considered 
himself in many aspects. In his young days he was a beautiful rider, with 
his light legs and his heavy lifted shoulders. He once liked to hunt bear 
and boar; but illness and business put an end to it. He worked all day 
and much of the night, until his supper at midnight, at which he 
received ambassadors, who were amazed at his appetite. Matters of state 
went on even then, by candlelight, as the platters were passed, and the 
baskets of fruit, and the water bowls. He wore his fiat black cap, his 
black Flemish velvet doublet and surcoac with the collar of Germany- 
dressed marten skins, and his chain of (he Golden Fleece, The letters 
of Cortes from New Spain had good talk in them, and the Emperor 
later had them published in print. 

Whether or not America, so far away, was a matter of policy 
instead of feeling. Charles required justice for the Indians of the New 
^Vorld. Before 1519 he was sending people to the Indies to study and 
report to him upon the conditions of the natives. Uppermost was his 
desire that their souls be saved through Christianity. It was of greater 
moment that Indians became Christians than that they became Span- 
iards. So as the conquerors made cities in the New 'World they made 
schools, colleges and universities for the Indians, in which to teach 
them— often in Latin but more often in the Indian tongues which the 
friars learned rapidly— salvation in Christ. The Emperor held that 
through such salvation all else of life must naturally take its course 
and would come. He strongly supported the ntissioners in the Indies, 
and inspired them and many laymen to build the Church in the New 
^Vorld even as ominous cracks ran up its walls in the Old. 

But from the first, and increasingly, another spirit svorked against 
the Indians. The military, the landowners, the civil officials believed 
that conversion was a proper thing, but once out of the way, let the 
natives be useful to them in labor and arms. But the priests meant what 
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they preached, just as much as the men of the world meant what they 
ordered. Both said they served the Crown as it desired to be served. 
Botli appealed to the King. 

His Holy Caesarian Catholic htajesty (for so he rvas addressed in 
documents) wished to know an all-determining truth. Was the Indian 
a man, as many claimed? Or was he an animal, as many others insisted? 
Could he understand Christianity? Did !k deserve better than the yoke 
of slavery? 

Commissions investigated, passions rose, and humanity triumphed. 
The Cardinal Adrian in Spain preached that the Indians were free and 
must be treated as free men, and given Christianity with Christian gen- 
tleness. The Emperor acted, and the lasvs for the Indies were decreed 
in that spirit. The Crown gave its approval to the ideals of the missionary 
priests who ever afterward, over new land, went with the armies not 
only to convert brut to protect Indians. 

When he left Spain for Germany, and after his retirement from 
the throne in mid-century, the Emperor kept the problem in mind, for 
he wrote to his son Prince Philip to caution him that he must be vigi- 
lant to prevent oppressions and injustices in the Colonies, saying that 
only through justice were sound business and prosperity possible. It 
svas a cold and impassive statement of policy, but in it (as in the bril- 
liant black and white flash of those eyes in his pallid face that found 
it so difficult othersvise to express itself) true humanity shone behind 
expediency. 

IVhen the Emperor abdicated to become a country gentleman 
at Yuste near Placencia, there was still much to hear about him, even 
as he invented ways to pass the time. He made a garden. He designed 
and fashioned mechanical works, including a hand mill to grind meal, 
and a marvellous set of little clockwork soldiers that performed military 
drills. Visitors brought him watches and clocks upon which he delighted 
to Avork. The joke went around that one time when he complained of his 
food, he was told by the majordomo that the only thing that rvould please 
his palate then would be a stew of watches. He laughed heartily at 
this. 

Prom his early days in the Italian campaigns he losed the arts 
of music and painting. In his militaiy travels, even to Africa, he took 
along his choir— the best choir in Europe— and pipe organs. His ear was 
tnre. Vie reniVTifunt^ -m-orsit as wiVV as Vie did lacu, and he loved to sit 
and listen to a French air. Mille regrets. At Placcncia he had his nine 
favorite paintings by Titian with him. 
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\Vith a few guests in his party, he would go tvandering through 
the woods with his harquebus in band, watching for game. But the joy 
he took, from this sport in his old age R'as more that of tvatching birds, 
and little animals, and their quick mj-sterious commerce, than that of 
killing them. He ss-ould shoot now and then, but his friends said that 
the pigeons pretended out of courtesy to be frightened of his blasts, and 
perhaps he was an old man hunting for life, not death. 

But his piety kept death before him. He was read aloud to from 
the Confessions of Saint Augustine, and he could nod in recognition of 
anybody svho turned sharply asvay from the great world to lead a modest 
life of outer trifles and inner mysteries of faith and conscience. It svas 
talked of everywhere, for thousands were there, ivhen he had a Requiem 
Mass sung to rehearse his own funeral. It was just as though it were the 
actual funeral. There before the altar was the catafalque swept in black 
draperies and silver lace, with thousands of candles burning at all the 
altars and shrines, and the prelates and priests singing the pontiGcal 
Mass, and the Emperor’s wonderful music in the stalls with the organ, 
and there in the middle of it wearing a black mantle was the Emperor 
Idiiiself, praying for the repose of bis soul before it left his body. 

The Spaniards knew tbe same thing in themselves— the strength 
and the countenance to stare upon contrition and death. For, in their 
belief, svbat could anyone do enough to mortify himself, if he was to 
be worthy of salvation by the sufferings of the Son of Man upon the 
cross? The Emperor had a flail with which he would whip Mmself so 
hard that the thongs showed his blood. After his death it became known 
that in his will he left this fiaii to his son Philip, for him to prize all his 
life and in his turn to pass on as a beloved heirloom, a relic of the blood 
of the father. . . . 

Philip H spared himself no less, and left his image no less in the 
Indies, though in somesvhat different manner. People missed the occa- 
sional humor and grace of the Emperor, even though under him they 
had had to work just as hard as under his son. But there was as it were 
a darkening of life that came when the Emperor retired and, dying in 
retirement, left all power to the new King. But the King demanded 
more of himself than of anyone else. New Spain and all the other Indies 
became greater, quieter, richer, and as the conquests receded, the work 
of gotemment gresv enormously. The whole world wrote to Spain. Her 
ships carried not only the treasure of the New IVorld, they took also 
reports, contracts, budgets, petitions, court records, confidential intelli- 
gence, complaints and all manner of papers to Madrid. And there, the 
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King hiraseli read them, all of them, and marked his ivishes upon theit 
margins. 

Seaelaries came to him in the morning as he dressed, and after 
dinner at midday, and again to spend the long evening, while he dic- 
tated. initialled, weighed, decided; held in abeyance, revived for dis- 
cussion, or postponed again; examined for policy or referred for further 
study dozens, and hundreds, and tens of thousands of papers through 
a lifetime of late-working nights. Besides all that, there were the endless 
committees to receive, svho sat through hours of giving all aspects 
proper consideration. Minutes of such meetings were kept, and, doubling 
the ecstasy of administrative indulgence, could always be referred to 
later. It was a poor business if anyone sought to relieve the King of any 
small details of his official burden. Some of the best men in the land 
were called to court for appointment to important posts, and then 
denied the use of their faculties of originality and initiative. No detail 
was too small to interest the King. II he svas King and was to sign, then 
what he signed must be exquisitely proper; and he would put all the 
power, weight and style of his office into a debate upon the nicety of a 
word to employ in a certain phrase to be written down in a state paper. 
He would refuse to be hurried, but would spend himself twice over on 
a matter rather than settle it out of hand. Bon ?edro Ponce de Ledn 
(he was Governor Onaie’s most serious rival for the appointment) wrote 
to the King from Mexico asking for the command of the entry into 
New Mexico to colonize the Kio del Norte, and as the ocean passage 
of letter and reply would take eight months more or less, he expected to 
hear nothing for a while. But time passed, and no answer came to him 
from the King, tvhereupon he wrote again, begging in all respect for a 
reply to his earlier petition. The reply when it came said, “Tell him 
it will take a year to decide.” 

There tvas much to decide at home. The King satv tviih sorrow 
the disorderly and frivolous nature of the populace, and, asking less 
actually of them than of himself issued decrees of prohibition upon 
conduct, possessions and belief. It was unseemly and therefore forbidden 
by royal edict to wear luxurious dress; to live amidst lavish surround- 
ings; to use private carriages or coaches except under certain stated con- 
ditions; to employ courtesy titles; to seek education beyond the frontiers 
of Spain; to open the mind to the inquiries ol science; or otherwise lail 
in proper humility and self-discipline. It was a grief to Philip that 
despite his endless ctlorts to guide his great family of subjects in svays 
of piety and decorum all manner of license grew and continued. Rich 
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and de\er people found ^vays to evade the la^re, while poor people 
could not even qualify under them to commit the crimes of indulgence 
they forbade. Orden might come in a stream of papers from the pdace, 
but Madrid remained a mudhole. the filthy streets choked svith car- 
riages and palanquins, bearing rich ladies who accosted men unknotvn 
to them, and of whom they invited proposals of shame. How could this 
be in a land where women were previously sacred and guarded within 
the family walls as the very Moors had done before them? 

How could it he when any man wotted so hard that he should 
be visited with so many sorrows and reverses? The King bent his head 
and spoke of the will of God. There were endless tales of his natural 
piety, that sustained him in the hours of humiliation that came to Spain. 
The Dutch wars went against the Spanish forces. They w-ere defeated 
in France. The English under an infidel Queen broke Spain’s greatest 
fleet and a year later raided, burned and robbed Spain’s richest 

city. Spanish ships were attacked homeward bound from the Indies. 
The King suffered all with courage, determined to be an example to 
all in adversity, that they might keep their fahb. He declared that it was 
better not to reign at all than (o reign over heretics. Of these there were 
not many, then, and those few learned or vanished, though the question 
remained whether the delicate seed of faith that could grow to such 
mighty pow-er could truly prosper through the habits of brutality of 
all agencies of discipline, such as the army, the constabulary, the office 
of the Inquisition, and the law courts alike. And still the King worked, 
writing orders to govern how many horses and servants a man could 
maintain with seemliness; how funerab should be conducted, and how 
weddings; what public amusements might be countenanced and what 
noL And while he slaved at concerns $0 alarming and dear to him, there 
went unanswered pleas from his ambassadors overseas and viceroys 
desperate for Crown policies ("teH him it will take a year") , and groan- 
ing supplications from fiscal officers who expected mutinies unless the 
armies were paid. 

How could a man’s goodness be so crushing? 

Those who saw him come to the throne saw his father's son, in 
tlie tali forehead, the vivid black and white eyes, the lower lip perma- 
nently outthrust. Even then, as a youi^ man, there was no mark of 
humor in hb face, which was furrowed beside the nose and under the 
cheekbone. Yet it was a bead of grace and distinction, lean above the 
ruffed collar of Brabant linen, and the puffed doublet worked in gold. 
His beard and hair, that had a little wave in it, were a golden brown. 
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And then those who saw him long later saw a heavy face, with sallow 
color, and sacs about the eyes, now smaller and heavier-lidded. His dress 
svas different, he wore a tall black cap and black garments relieved only 
by the starch-white of his collar. His spirit was heavy, too, and sallow, if 
souls had color. The feature most unchanged in his face was the deep 
cleft between his eyes, that made a scmvl of abnegation natural to him 
in youth when he first renounced so much for himself, and that cut 
deeper in age, svhen he renounced so much in their osvn lives for others. 

An image of his quality was the palace of the Escorial svhich 
he built on the sweeping plain outside Madrid, below the mountains. 
It was as big as a palisaded mesa. The plain was as barren as a desert. 
In New Spain and New Mexico was much country of svhich that was 
the miniature. The palace rose in a great square of ochreous gray walls. 
It was so vast that human silence seemed a very part of its design. ^Vhat 
no man could see but which the profuse flocks of little martins and 
swallows could see as they circled entt it was that within the great square 
stood inner svalls, aisscrossing one another in the form of a gridiron or 
grill. It was believed that this tvas built in imitation and endless reminder 
of the grill upon which St. Lasvrence met his death. Thus Philip could 
have constant point Cor contemplation. Within the palace the long 
corridors that followed the lines of the grill were low and narrow, show* 
ing the bare granite of their walls. The floors were of unfinished stone. 
Coming in from even a hoc summer's day the courtier met indoors the 
chill of the tomb. The palace was so made that a great portion of its 
internal volume was taken by a dark church whose dome and towers 
rose above the enclosing walls. The King's own bedroom, a cell, tvas 
placed so that he could look out from it through an indoor window 
and see the Mass at the high altar, which was just below. Church, mon- 
astery, palace and tomb, that tenebrous heart of the Empire expressed 
in all its purposes the sacred and profane obsessions of the King its 
builder. 

And if the monarch had his palatial rack designed after a saint’s, 
the soldiers, the traders, the shopmen, the scholars, the voyagers of 
Spain each had his Escorial of the soul, where to endure the joys and the 
pains of his spiritual exercises he entered alone and in humility. 

Perhaps the deeper a man's humility in the privacy of his soul, 
the more florid his pride in public All Spaniards, high or losv, could 
use a spacious manner. Its principal medium was the Spanish language. 
Not many could read; but all aiuld speak like lords or poets. The poor- 
est soldier in the farthest outlandish expedition of New Mexico might 
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be a chip floating beyond his will on the stream of history, but still he 
could make an opinion, state it svith grace and energy, and even, in cases, 
make up a rhyme for it. He spoke his mind through a common language 
that was as plain and clear as water, yet able to be sharp as a knife, or 
soft as the moon, or as full of clatter as heels dancing on tile. Like Latin, 
from which it came, it needed little to say what it meant. It called less 
upon image and fancy than other longues, but made its point concretely 
and called forth feelings in response to universal commonplaces rather 
than to flights of in'cntion. IVilh that plain strength, the language yet 
could show much elegance, and such a combination— strength with ele- 
gance-spoke truly for the Spaniards and of them. The Emperor once 
said that to speak to horses, the best tongue to use was Ceiman; to talk 
tvith statesmen, French; to make love, Italian; to call the birds, English; 
and to address princes, kings, and God, Spanish. In the time of Cicero 
the Spanish town of Cdrdoba was famous (or two things, its poetry and 
its olive oil. He said the poetry sounded as though it were mixed with 
the oil. 


V. arts 

A passion for study fliled the century of the Golden Age. In 
Spain, thirty-four universities were at work, and others were founded 
in the New World svithln a fesv years of the conquest. The German Jacob 
Cromberger and his sons established their printing house at Seville in 
1500, reading became an indispensable part of living, and all because 
a complicated machine held together many rows of reversed little metal 
letters and pressed them into damp paper, again and again, until many 
copies of Che same words and ideas were at hand. Because her language 
went everywhere with Spain’s power, printers in Italy. France, the 
Netherlands and the Indies jwinted books in Spanish. 

Everything found its way into print, esTn the ballads that previ- 
ously passed through generations by word of mouth. People made them 
up in inns and on travels and marching in wars, telling droll stories 
or love stories or wicked scandals, and the rude narratives were sung 
wherever somebody had an instrument to pluck. Seeing how such efforts 
looked in print, men of letters began to write ballads in the style of the 
old popular ones, that had gone always changing as one man’s memory 
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revised the residue ol anoiher’s. The new poetic ballads sang o£ the 
courts o! chivalry; imaginary histories that revealed Spanish ideals of 
noble kingship, knightly valor, reverence for womanhood and death to 
monsters. True histories were also written in thyme, long chronicles ot 
heroes, as when Captain Perez de Vfllagri, the alumnus of the Univer- 
sity of Salamanca, sat down to write the history of Onate's first year on 
the Rio del Norte, he wrote it in heroic verse. The Spanish world gretv 
not only in range but also in meaning as the people saw its likeness in 
all that was made by writers and artists. 

As his father the Emperor admired Titian of Venice, so King 
Philip admired and employed Domenico Thcotocopuli, known as Tlie 
Greek, rvho came from Greece by way of long studies and labors in 
Venice and Rome. He was a learned man and a pious one, and for the 
Escorial and churches elsewhere he painted many pictures that ssvept 
the eye and mind of the beholder upward to heaven. Often even the 
very eyes of the kings and saints he painted sv-ere gazing heavenward 
and shining with great diamond tears of desire, and seeing them so, 
the beholder cast his desires upward also. The skies of his pictures of 
martyrdoms and sufferings and triumphs were like the skies of Good 
Friday afternoon, torn apart and blowing aloft in black and white clouds 
through svhich the Spanish temperament could see the immortal soul of 
Christ as it flew to His Father from the cross. The Greek painted many 
likenesses of people of circumstance, who without their starch and black 
velvet and 8wor«is, their armor and ribbons, or their violet mantellctas 
and trains, would have looked very much like everybody else in the 
Spanish populace, even those on the northern river of the latest and 
farthest Crown colony. All countenances which he limned were grave 
and melandioly, even that of the Madonna in the Nativity. The Span- 
iards svere a people who did not often smile, but more often laughed 
outright or possessed their faces in calm, when most faces look sad. The 
Greek was much seen at Toledo, where he painted the town many times, 
making odd changes in exactly how it looked, yet by so doing, making 
the city’s image combine with the beholder’s feeling to produce a rise 
of the soul. 

It ivas the same rise that Spaniards knew from music in the High 
Mass, when the dark high vaults of the church rvhere candlelight never 
reached rvould be filled with the singing of choirs, plain, without instru- 
ments. They heard die masses composed by the great Tomds Lufs de 
Victoria of Avila, and Cristdbal of Morales, and Francisco Guerrero. The 
voices of boys came like shafts ol heaven, and in the polyphonic style. 
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the voices o£ men rose under them and turned with melody, and the 
two qualities met and divided, the one qualifying the other, now with 
one long note held against several notes in a figure, again with highs 
against lows, and again with syllables against whole words, and loud 
against soft, so that in heavenly laws Vnown to music alone an experi- 
ence of meaning and delivery struck all who truly listened, and the 
stone arches and the thrift of incense and the possibility of divinity in 
mankind and the Mass at the altar all became intermingled with the 
soul that rose. How, lost in dark choir stalls under lofting stone, could 
bo)s, having yet had so little of life, strike so purely to the darkest self 
with their shining voices that seemed to come from beyond all flesh? 

And there was other music that used the very flesh itself, spoke 
to it, enlivened it, cozened it with coarse jokes, and pulled its nose and 
made the hearers laugh and clap and stamp their feet. It was heard at 
the inns, in public squares, and in the theatres, when ballads were sung 
or skits and plays given by actors and dancers. They came out on a stage 
bringing sackbuts, or dulcimers, harps, lutes or vihuelas. or combinations 
of all these, and struck up a tune to which they sang a story with many 
verses. They plucked, beat, blew and nodded together, and often repeated 
with each verse a clever effect in which one musician gave a little varia- 
tion at the same place each time, so that the audience listened for it 
in following verses. Such players entertained anyone who called for them 
and displayed a coin. They went from one tavern to another, ready to 
stand in a half-circle facing a table and play to a private party much to 
the advantage of any others in the place. Their music went with the 
Spaniards wherever in the world they might go. 

If popular balladry was the poor man's comfort, there vvas much 
to sing about as the world moved and poor times befell Spain in her 
might. Great fortunes shrank, and the high state of many nobles lost 
its quality because it could not be paid for, and wage earners found their 
coins worth very little, and poor people Jived ahvajs hungry. It was 
the very outpourings of wealth from the new world that caused such 
trouble. When so much more gold than usual came to be circulated, 
each little coin or hit of gold spent in trade was worth much less than 
usual, as gold itself became too common. In giving civilization to the 
New ^V'orld, Spain seemed to give up its own strength as the new land 
found the lusty power to grow by itselL In the home kingdom, vshile 
all graces were maintained, the subsunce behind them shrank, and for 
great numbers of Spaniards the graces which they aired came to be 
pretensions and little else. 
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vi. style and hunger 


And yet there was that in the Spanish spirit which made of each 
Spaniard his own castle, and it was very like them all that as the wealth 
that sustained public nobility began to shrink, and as every hidalgo by 
birth disdained to reveal his poor estate, so many another man who had 
no title or claim to nobility adopted the airs and styles of the hidalgo, 
until the land became a parade of starving lords, real and false, tvho 
the lower they fell in worldly affairs, the more grandly they behaved. 
Going hungry, they would loll against a wall in public, picking the.r 
teeth to convince the passer-by that they had Just dined on sweet carrots 
and turnips, sharp cheese, pungent bacon, fresh eggs, crusty roast kid, 
tart wine from Spanish grapes, and a covered dish of baked gazpacho, 
that was made out of tvheat bread, olive oil, vinegar, onions, salt, and 
red peppers hot enough to make the eyes water. 

There was little else for such a gentleman to do. If he had talents 
that could be employed, there was hardly anybody to pay him for them. 
He was a man of honor and to make a living could not stoop to improper 
tvays, which no matter how hard the times seemed always to prosper. If 
his shanks were thin and bare, and his sitting bones almost showed in 
his threadbare breeches, and his belly was puffy with windy hunger, 
then he still had his ragged cloak to throw about such betrayals. Within 
his cloak he could stand a noble stance, and at a little distance, who 
was the wiser? As the proverb said, "Under a bad cloak there may hide 
a good drinker,” which gave comfort to fallen swagger; and to comfort 
the dream of impossible valor, there spoke another proverb, saying, 
’Under my cloak I kill the king." 

But no patch ever failed to show, however lovingly stitched, even 
a patch on a man's pride. To cloak his spirit, the mangy gentleman had 
another sort of possession left to him from his better days. This was the 
high thought of chivalry, that gave to human life, all human life, so 
great a dignity and such an obligation of nobility on behalf of all other 
persons. There was a poor sweetness in this extravagant spending of 
spirit, that the more a man lacked simply to keep him alive, the more 
he disdained his own trouble and grandly swore to demolish the trouble 
of another. In his ironic self-knowledge the Spaniard knew such men. 
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and smiled at the antic capers they cut in their hungry pretensions. And 
yet he bosved to their spirit whidi stated that “he is only svorth more 
than another svho does more than another." It was no surprise to him 
that a champion should votv the rescue of anyone in distress, without 
reference to rank or station. If there were different lesels of life, then 
one man in his otm was worth as much as another in his. and was free 
to state as much, and act accordingly. And as es-ery soul originated in 
God, and so seas equal to every other in worth, so its offerings on earth 
deserved succor without discrimination. The Spaniard kneiv that the 
grandeur of God did not disdain the humblest surroundings, and could 
say with Saint Teresa of Avila, Entre los pucheros anda ef Senor— God 
moves among the kitchen pots. 

But all came back to hunger. Private soldiers who went to the 
Americas were experienced in that condition. It was a marvel hotv far 
they could inarch, hotv hard they could fight, and how long they could 
cling to unknown country on empty stomachs. Nuffez Cabeza de Vaca, 
Coronado’s soldien, Castano de Sosa pillaging at Pecos, Zaldivar aawl* 
ing over deserts coward the river, all gnawed on tradition when rations 
were low, Certainly the adventurers did not enlist for the pay, for the 
pay was meagre and always in arrears, even that owed to the commanders 
in silver^gilt armor. Nor did they venture forth for commerce as it could 
affect the ordinary individual, for the risks were too great for uncertain 
profits, and in any case the Spanish gift for business fulfilled itself not 
in the largest but in the smallest aSain, face to face with another man. 
For the pleasures of business were firstly soda!— little exchanges of desire 
and deceit, indifference and truili, the study of human nature, the 
flourish of bargaining, the satisfaction of the righteous swindle, in buyer 
and seller alike. Nor was it inordinate love of adventure chat look Span- 
iards past oceans and shores, and up the river, for adventure could be 
had anywhere, even at home. Perhaps more than any one other motive 
it was a be’ief in their own inherent greatness that took the men of the 
Golden Age to their achievements in geography and colonization. 

For to them it was finer to make greatness than to inherit it; and 
after they made it, they could in all justice cry with the True Chronider 
of the conquest of Mexico, "I say again that I-I, myself-I am a true 
conqueror; and the most andent of all . . . and I also say. and praise 
myself thereon, that I have been in as many battles and engagements 
as, according to history, the Emperor Henry the Fourth." In such spirit, 
what they did with so little, th^ did with style. 
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Then once more ihe blade went to the fire, but this time only until it 
became dull red, liver<olored. Then with pincers the master held it by 
the tang sk-hich svould later fit into the hilt, and had the boy smear the 
blade with ratv whole fat cut from the sac about the ludneys of a male 
goal or a sheep. The fat burst into flame. They took the blade to the 
rack and set it there against the wall point downsvard. The fat burned 
away, the blade darkened and cooled through several hours. In daytime 
they sharpened and polished it, and if it was to bear an inscription, it 
went to the bench of the engraver, who chiselled his letters on one of 
the flat faces, or perhaps both, spelling out a pious or patriotic motto, 
like one on a sword found in Texas not far from the Rio Grande, that 
read, on one side, 'TOR MY REY.~ and on the other, "FOR hfY LEY." 
thus s^vearing protection to ling and law. The hilt, with guard and 
grip, then was joined to the tang, and those for plain soldiers were of 
well-turned iron, but without inlays of gold or silver, or studdings of 
smooch jewels, or wrappings with silver-gilt wire that variously went 
onto the swords of officers and nobles. 

And at last the maker sent for his sump from the city hall and 
let his device be punched into the blade at its thickest part near the 
guard, and the proud work svas done, and die Spanish gesture could 
be sharpened and elongated across the world. 


via. soul and body 

Both svithin the Spaniard and without him lay the country which 
Lope de Vega called "sad, spacious Spain.” If Spaniards enacted their 
literature, it svas because, like all people, they both created literature 
and svere created by it. So it was with memories and visions in the colony 
of the river svildemess. Their hopes of what to be svere no less full of 
meanings than their certainties of what they had done, and both found 
their center of energy in a moral sense that gasc a sort of secret poetry 
to the hard shape of life. The Spaniard svas cruel but he loved life, and 
his melancholy brutality seemed to issue forth almost involuntarily 
through the humanitarian lasvs and codes svith which he surrounded 
liimself. If his nature was sveak his conscience s\-as strong, and if he 
sinned his first act of recoteiy must be to recognize his guilt WTien one 
of the most brutal of the conquerors of ibe Kciv ^^'orld was dying of 
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wounds given to him by Indians he was asked where he ached, and he 
replied, "In ray soul.” 

So the baggage oE personality brought by the colonists told of 
their origin, their faith, the source of their power, the human types by 
which they perpetuated their tradition; and forecast much about how 
they would live along the river. 

But in that very summer of 1598 svhen the newest colony of the 
Spanish Empire was settling on the Rio del Norte in northern New 
Mexico, the Empire was already ailing. Its life stream carried human 
tributaries to the river, but already at its source, in Madrid, the springs 
of Spanish energy were starting to go low. It was an irony of history that 
just as the American continent was being comprehended, the first great 
power that sought it began to lose the force to possess it. It would take 
two more centuries for the flow to become a trickle that barely moved 
and then altogether stopped. But the Spanish ellectiseness in govern- 
ment, society and commerce began to lose power in the New W'orld with 
the failure of life in the last of the kings of the Golden Age. 

Laboring Inhumanly to govern his world-wide kingdoms for 
goodness and prosperity, Philip II left them a complicated legacy of 
financial ruin, bureaucratic corruption and social inertia. After a daz- 
zling conjugation of to do, the destiny of Spain seemed to turn totvard 
a simple respiration of to be. One was as true of the Spanish temperament 
as the other. 

If Philip left to his peoples anything in the way of a true inherit- 
ance, one that expressed both him and them, and that would pass on 
through generations, it was his example in adversity, his patience facing 
a hideous death, and his submission to the will of God. 

He lay through the summer of 1598 in the Escorial holding the 
crucifix that his father the Emperor had held on his own deathbed. The 
son in an agony of suppurating tumors repeatedly gnawed upon the wood 
of the cross to stifle his groans. His truckle bed was tun close to the 
indoor window through which he could look down upon the big altar 
of the Escorial church. In the early mornings he could hear the choir 
singing in the dark stalls and watch the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass per- 
formed for the repose of his soul whose liberation svas nearing. But 
it came slowly. On August 16 he received the pontifical blessing from 
Rome. A fortnight later he took the last sacraments, and afterward 
spoke alone to his son and heir on the subject of how reigns ended and 
cro'vns passed and how instead came shrouds and coarse cinctures of 
rope in which to be buried. For days and nights the offices of the dying 
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were chanted by priests in his cell. If momentarily they paused, he 
whispered, "Fathers, continue, the nearer I come to the fountain, the 
greater my thirst.” Before four in the morning on September 13 he 
asbed for a blessed candle to hold. Its calm light revealed a smile on his 
face. His father's crucifix rvas on hh breast; and when he gasped faintly 
three times, and died, and was enclosed in a coffin made of timbers from 
the Cinco Chagas, a galleon that had sailed the seas for him, the crucifix 
Was sUU there. By his will the blood-crusted flail left to him by his father 
now passed to the netv ruler. King Philip III. In the austere grandeurs 
of such a scene the deathly luxuries of the Spanish temperament, as tvell 
as the dying fall of the Empire, found expression. At San Juan de los 
Caballeros, in the vallq- of the Rjo del Norte, near the junction svith 
the Chama, where willows and cottonwoods along beni terraces of 
pale earth all imaged the end of summer, the Crotvii’s new colony "was 
at work on a matter of enduring imporunce to their settlement. By 
order of Gos-crnor de Oflate they were already building their church. 


19- 

Duties 


It was a dry summer, hate in August, 1598, the Governor was at 
his mess table one day when he heard unearthly wailing from many 
voices. He sent an officer to inquire who returned to report that the 
Indians were making laroenlations to their gods because there had been 
no rain, in spite of the many dances for rain that the pueblo had per- 
formed during the summer. It was afready very late, and the crop of 
com svould svither and die and the people would hunger unless rain 
came. Through four centuries it was a familiar condition along the 
river in certain years. 

The Father President and his assisUnt Fray Cristdbal spoke to 
the Indians and calmed them, saydng that he and his brothers svould 
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oSer prayers to God that rain might come and the corn be saved. An 
officer heard the promise, and sarcastically remarked that the Indians 
ceased their frightful wailing immediately, "like little children who 
hush when they are given the things they have cried lor.’^ All the rest 
of the day, and that night, and the follotving day, the Indians tvatched 
the sky, which svas "as clear as a diamond," until suddenly it rained. 
Torrents fell. They were moved and asved. The com was saved. 

But the Indians were not the only residents of San Juan who 
showed dissatisfaction and fear on occasion. Some forty-five soldiers and 
officers, including Captain de Aguilar who had once had his life spared 
by the Governor's clemency, felt aggrieved on several counts. The Gov- 
ernor was atvare of their feelings. They had come expecting to get rich, 
and they were not rich. He said, svhh his heavy irony, that they expected 
to find whole platters of silver lying on the ground svaiting to be picked 
up. Failing that, they were not even allowed to take svhat they liked of 
the Indian properties, or do as they wished with the Indian persons. 
They were disgusted with the country, or, said the Governor, "to be more 
exact, with me," and they resolved to mutiny and desert the colony, 
stealing slaves and clothing in their flight. The plot failed. The Governor 
put Aguilar and two soldiers in arrest, and condemned them to die by 
the garrote. It was a shocking event with which to begin life in the 
new capital, and once again, as at the entrance to the Dead Man's 
March, down the river, the Governor was entreated to pardon the 
condemned. 

Life was as easily spared as taken. He consented, ordered a week 
of jubilee, and work on the church was hastened, and on the eighth of 
September, the first Mass was sung before San Juan’s own altar. The 
heads of all the pueblos had been invited to the celebrations. A mes- 
senger had visited them all in their provinces, carrying with him the 
Governor's diary, which the Indian chiefs acknowledged as his emblem 
of office— the pages bearing the marks of his own hands. All had accepted 
the Governor’s invitation but the chief of Acoma, who chose to be rej>- 
resented in another way. He sent spies who lost themselves among the 
other Indians but saw everything. 

The colonists gave a new comedy specially written for the feast 
(t'.’as Captain Farfdn at work, again?) and a mounted tournament was 
staged, and bullfights, and a pageant and. sham battle representing the 
wars of the Moors and Christians, in which brave salvos of firearms were 
discharged, concluding with a "thunderous discharge of attillcry”— but 
all with gunpowder without shot. 
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The ^coma spies walched. How was it that though the soldiers 
fired, nobody fell and died? The fiieorms of the white men, though 
noisy and smoky, must be harmless. It was useful to Acoma to know 
this. . . . 

On the following day, September ninth, a solemn event sv'as cele- 
brated in the church. The Governor rose to address the chiefs of the 
Indian provinces. Behind him were the Father President and the other 
priests. As the Governor spoke the royal secretary noted down his words. 

He spoke of his love for the Indian people, and came to them 
tvith a grave duty. He must tell of his Divine Lord, and the revrards of 
heaven, and the punishments of hell, that came to all according as they 
chose well or ill in the life of the worfd. But man needed guidance and 
was provided with God's ministen who could give it. To receive it. all 
must swear allegiance to the royal crown, and could never after with 
draw. Many benefits of body and spirit would come to those who swore. 
'Vould they swear? 

The Indian leaders tvould surar. 

The secretary then prepared the necessary papers, and all were 
appropriately signed “amid great rejoidngs.” 

Now the Father President came forward and proposed their sal- 
vation to them, in the name of “Christ, Cod and man, who died and was 
buried for the redemption of mankind.” \Vould they be saved? 

They considered, and presently gave their answer. Pint, they 
desired to be instructed in alt be had proposed; and second, if they liked 
what they learned, they would gladly follow his teachings; but third, 
if they did not like them, it would not do to be forced to accept some- 
thing they did not understand. 

The example of (he apostles tvas before the Fnndsains. It was 
enough. The Father President, Fray Alonso Martinez, rededicated his 
brother Franciscans in their calling and assigned to them one by one 
the parishes over which each would preside. He called them forward 

“Father Fray Francisco de Miguel”— and to him gave the province 
of Pecos that lay beyond the mount ains to the east, and included forty 
towns, the roving peoples of the cow plains, and the great salines tvhere 
the Indians went for salt; 

“Father Fray Juan Claros”— and to him, all tlie tot\-ns of the 
Tigua language along the Rio del Norte to the south in number close 
to sixty; 

“Father Juan de Rosas' — the province of the Keres language, on 
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the river and westward, excepting Af»nia, which was assigned to another 
parish; 

"Father Fray Crlstdbal de Salazai^'—the Tewa towns to the north; 

"Father Fray Francisco de Zamora"~the province of the Picuries, 
and Taos, and the river towns to the north, together svith the Apaches 
north and east of the snotvy mountains; 

"Father Fray Alonro de Lugo"— the Jemez province of nine towns 
and all the Apaches west of the river; 

“Father Fray Andres Corchado”— the city of Acoma on its rock, 
the Sia province, and the towns of the Zunis and Hopis far to the tvest. 

Each was to go alone with only Indians to his parish, which was 
so vast that it could contain mountain, desert and river, all three; and 
so far from the comfort of familiar life and reassuring knowledge 
common to all, that a journey of many days by horse or w'eeks on foot 
would be needed to bring the priest from his parish to the capital. 

They prayed at San Juan, received their commissions and, guided 
by Indians who had attended the Governor's convocation, went forth 
into wilderness through their own human trepidation emposvered by 
that which was greater than both. 

Four other men left the colony soon after. They were horse 
thieves and deserters, unreconciled since the Aguilar mutiny. The Gov- 
ernor could not countenance insurrection and the loss of horses. He 
sent two captains, P^rez de Villagri and Mdrques, to arrest the fugitives 
and bring them back. Expecting them to return in a day or tw'o, the 
Governor waited at San Juan. But they did not come. He busied himself 
with organizing an expedition to go east to the buffalo plains, under 
the command of Vicente dc Zaldis-ar, with "many droves of mares and 
other supplies,” which departed on September sixteen, to look for all 
tliat nobody before them had ever found. September passed, and the 
fust days of October, and still the fugitives had not been returned in 
arrest. The Governor could svaii no longer. He was ready to go forth 
himself to visit (he salines cast of tlie mountains, and then turn west 
across the river and explore possible trails to the South Sea where there 
were certain to be pearls. He left orders. Pdrez de Villagri svas to over- 
take him after arriving at San Juan with the prisoners. Juan de Zaldivar 
would slay at San Juan in command until his brother Vicente leiiitned, 
and then turning over the command to him, would set out with a 
mounted squad and ride to meet the Gosernor in the west. 

The Governor left San Juan de Nuevo Mexico (as he headed his 
letters) on October sixth. 
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A Dark Day in Winter 


The Zaldi\-aT brothers s«re reunited on the eighth of Norember^ 
when Vicente returned to San Juan alter fifty-four days of tratel to and 
from the buffalo plains. He had seen nothing that earlier trascllers had 
not seen, but he was the first to try to capture the buffalo herth into 
tnttonwood corrals which he buUt near a river. He could not take the 
cows and bulls, but calves were captured. He thought to domestuate and 
raise them. But they all "died of rage" within an hour. He brought none 

Juan now set about arranging to leave with thirty soldiers to 
reinforce the Governor in the west. In a few dayr Captain Mirques 
returned to the river capital from his long expedioon wath Pirez de 
\'illagrJi to overtake and bring back the four men who had stolen horses 
and flown in September. He was alone, for down the n«r at Puaray 
on the wav back, he and Villagra. coming home together, had met 
young Francisco dc las Nievas. who said that the Governor had been 
there only the day before on his way west from the saline proving. 
Villagri believed he should Join the Governor without delay, and saying 
good-bye to hlirques, had struck westward alone across the nver from 
Puaray to pick up the Governor's trail, going by way of Acoma. 

And the prisoners? WTiere were they? 

^^drques shrugged. Two had escaped. He and ViUa^d bad 
trailed the other two almost all the way to Santa Barbara on the Con- 
chos River in Mexico, and on finding them, had uken such action as 
had seemed in the judgment of k'niagri. who was m a“«^onty. to be 
suitable. They had executed the prisoners, cuiung off their hea^. and 
dutifully had made haste to return, themselves, to San Juan. Capmm 
Mirques took up new duties under Vicente de Zaldivar at the capiul. 

In about the third week of November Juan took leave of hiS 
younger brother. Both wore beards the color of chestnuts. Juan was 
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twenty-eight, Vicente twenty-five. Juan was the taller of the two, but 
both had good stature. They were from Zacatecas in Mexico. At the head 
of his thirty troopers Juan rode out and down the river. They were on 
their tvay to find the Governor in the tvesiern wilderness. 

Cold was coming dotvn the riv’Cr from the northern mountains. 
Huge geese went south in great high flocks, making their hornlike calls 
that came muted to earth. Faster little ducks went plummeting south 
too, landing at times on the river like bullets, and talking in circles, and 
ruing away again. Soldiers shot them as they could, and feasted the home 
ganison. On some mornings there was snosv on the riveibanks, wbich 
made the brotvn water look darker than usual. \Vinter tvood was being 
gathered to burn in the pueblo rooms, whose thick walls could hold 
cold or heat for so long. The river cottonwoods svere heavy gold, keeping 
their leaves, and the bare willow groves looked from a little distance 
like smoke- Winter was coming and even in so open a valley cutting 
through such vast plains, there was a sense of days closing in, and vistas, 
as November passed and early December came crisply along in golden 
diilly days, so far away from other homes in other winten. 

One day— it must have seemed ever afienvard a dark day no 
matter what the weather— there returned to San Juan from a forced 
inarch on spent horses three exhausted soldiers who had gone out a few 
weeks before with Juan de Zaldfvar. Vicente received them and stood 
as they told sorely what they knew. He was dated. He crossed his 
arms on his breast and bowed his head; and then he groaned and began 
to sob. 

The soldiers said that on December first they arrived svith Juan 
de Zaldivar at the base of the rocks of Acoma, under a cold, cloudy sky. 
The rock mesa was nearly four hundred feet high, from afar it looked 
like a palace, a fortress, a city, all of it; only on coming near could you 
see that the city was on the very top, a line of lo^v clay houses against 
the sky. The walls of the mesa were cUffs. in all places but one, and there 
a trail led up through slopes of sand and finally it too became a cliff 
with toeholds cut in the stone. The Indians could ssvarm up and dosvn 
the difficult approach like monkeys. They all came below to welcome 
everyone on that first of December, and when Zaldivar asked for food, 
they said that if he camped here below that night, he and everyone could 
ascend in the morning, and would be given provisions. So the soldiers 
made their camp and slept in peats. 

In the morning they went up. It svas awkward. They had to hang 
their swords behind. Armor was stiff and heavy to climb in. They were 
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laughing and wheezing by the lime they gpt over the edge and walked 
about on the high island of dusty red stone surrounded by an empty 
valley. They saw that Acoma was made not of one rock but two. sepa- 
rated by a chasm of varying width. Down below they could see the hones 
and the squad of soldiers left to guard them. They looked like toys, 
men on the rock turned and went into the town, guided by a chief. 
Zutucapan, who tvas all courtesy. Food, their needs, he indicated would 
be taken care of at various houses, there, there, and ihere-and Zaldlvai 
sent soldiers separately to the places indicated. 

And as soon as they were separated, the soldiers were lost. A 
fearsome cty sounded over the stone plateau. It came from Zutucapan 
crying for bLue. The Indians began to gather in menace. Zaldfvar yelled 
uith warning and encouragement to those few men remaining y >n^ 
They sprang their swords C'- • • tempering will be good ... ) »na 
Zaldivar called out asking if they should retire to the plam below 
later inflict punishment for treachery. One soldier objected. He said he 
would be glad to uke on the Indian mob alone, and after he had d s- 
posed of it. see that the soldiers could then in their own good «®e leave 
the rock. There was a dead moment of svonder and indecision. It 
a fateful pause. The Indians poured out of their housetops and sueets 
and dosed in. Zaldh-ar keeping the peace cried to his men to take aim 
but hold fire. But the Indians flew arrows, lances and even 
dubs at Zaldivar's small band, and the soldiers at his ordw 
another moment the fight was joined. Over a thousand Indians broke 
upon the soldiers in wild combat. 

It lasted three hours. . j j 

Z.ldlvar »•>. prodigiou.. Hi. m.i. fell ..omd.d and 
thrte judiptd ftod. ihe cliff and were killed and all fooghl who could 
in hand lo-hand conibal, and one aold.er wiih hn belly npp P 
a, he died en. hi. enemy’, body awide w.J I". -o that the .no 

men fell with their entrails mingling. Zaldnnr fell three t y 

rile and Bght until he fell former, when the Indian, .tomed upon hnn 
and destroyed him oh.cenely. There were lire .oldier, lelt on top then, 
“d serin, that Zaldivar wa. dead and mutilated drey battled their way 
to the edje of the iiland and jumped out into the air, whether to live 

“ SS dS '.rtUng rneU a. he fell. The other font landed hn„. 
deed, of fee. below in long sand dritn again., the base of the island 
From the camp came the guard who had remained with the horse,, and 
three soldiers who had already esraped from the rock. They revised 
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^V'iih that he gave marching orders and the exploring party turned 
toward the capital. It snowed. They drank melted snow from their 
helmets. It was hard marching in December on the friendless plains. 

^\^len he arrived home the Governor found all turned out to wait 
for him. They were weeping. He went to them, and in silence embraced 
each one 0! his people. He then led them into the church where he 
greeted the friars with his embrace, and the Father President led the 
priests who chanted in chorus the Te Deum Laudamus in thanks for the 
Governor's safe return with his men. 

The city of San Juan de Nuevo Mexico was in the form of a great 
square with four gales at which sentinels were now posted. All people 
carried arms. The Governor retired to his quarters and did not put 
away his belt and baldric, his sword and dagger, all night. He had a 
heavy decision to contemplate. lu basis in law was already, at his 
request, being considered by the Father President and the other friaxs. 


21 . 

The Battle of Acoma 


He received their official opinion on the following day. 

“IVhat conditions," he had asked them, "are necessary in order 
to vs-age a just vs ar? In the event of sudi a war, what steps may be taken 
against those warred upon and against their possessions?” 

In reply to the first question the learned friars made several points. 

To begin with, there must be authority to wage war. as in the 
cases of popes, emperors and kings, and those acting in their stead. The 
Governor was a delegate of the Crown. Plainly, he had authority. 

And then there must be a just cause. The friars listed "to punish 
those who are guilty of wrongdoing, or have violated the laws of the 
land." which clearly covered the crime of treacherous insurrection. The 
friars added that the hnaJ just tanse for war was to establish peace, "for 
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the four irho had jumped and all hurried to the camp. They made 
quick decisions. The survirors ^rcre di»'ided into three parties, one to 
hurry svestt^-ard to inform the Governor; one to uke advice to the 
isolated fathers in their lonely missions to return sdih speed to the 
Qpiial; and one to ride hard to San Juan de Nue\-o Mexico to tell 
the colony. 

\lcente de Zaldivar was in command at San Juan. He received 
the names of those tilled at Acoma. He went to the families and told 
them and comfoncd them. He ordered Requiem Masses for the CaiiMul 
departed. The colony on the river was in mortal danger, and all knew it. 

Presently came home the soldiers who had left Acoma to over- 
take the Gos'emor. They had not been able to find his trail. It was of 
the first importance that he hear immediately what had happened. 
^Ittnte de ^dhar sent a new deuchmcnt to End him at all costs. They 
rode out immediately heasily armed. Nobody knew if the revolt would 
spread. The garrison at San Juan lived at the alert waiting for the 
Governor. 

He arrived four days before Christmas with bis troops, including 
P^ez de Yillagrd. The GoN-emor already had the news. The soldiers 
from the QpitaJ told bow they had met bi^n returning from his western 
explorations is a pleased frame of mind. In spite of haWng had reason 
to stupea dislojalty if not treachery at ActTma on bis tmy west in No- 
Temb«, he had planned to spend the tugbi there homeward bound. 
But the me^r^ers with their awful news had saved biTn- In the open 
land by his camp they gave him a description of the massacre, for some 
of them had been there. He listened on horseback. ^NTien they were done, 
he dismounted and w^t to his knees and prayed aloud. Then in grief 
he walked to his tent, leading his horse, and ordered Perez de MUagid 
to make a rude croa ol lashed branches. This s\-as taken into his tent. 
In here be asked to be left atone. 

In the morning he ordered a formation and came out to speak 
to the men. His eyes were swollen and his face was haggard from lack 
of sleep. He had prayed all night for wisdom and guidance in the danger 
about them. Facing the soldim be tried three times to speak, but could 
not, until at last he was able to say that they had all suffered a terrible 
l(»s in their comrades, who died martyrs. He spoke of dangers to come 
that must be met bravely, and he invoked their faith by saying that all 
knew it to be true that the more they suffered the greater would be their 
heavenly reward, and he placed all trust in He lifted up the 

soldiers’ hearts. 
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With lhathegavf zziA/rhingoRlmand the exploring party turned 
toward the capital. It snowed. They drank melted snow from their 
helmets. It was hard inarching in December on the friendless plains. 

IVhen he arrived home the Governor found all turned out to wait 
for him. They were seeping. He went to them, and in silence embraced 
each one of his people. He then led them into the church where he 
greeted the friars with his embrace, and the FaiJier President led the 
priests who chanted in chorus the Te Deum Laudamus in thanks for the 
Governor's safe return with his men. 

The city of San Juan de Nuevo Mexico was in the form of a great 
square with four gates at which sentinels were now posted. All people 
carried arms. The Governor retired to his quarters and did not put 
away his belt and baldric, his sword and dagger, all nighu He had a 
heav7 decision to contemplate. Its basis in law was already, at his 
request, being considered by the Father President and the other friars. 


21 . 

The Battle of Acoma 


He received their oBicial opinion on the following day. 

'■I\’hal conditions," he had asked them, "are necessary in order 
to wage a just war? In the event of such a war. what steps may be taken 
against those waned upon and against their possessions?" 

In reply to the first question the learned friars made several points. 

To begin with, there roust be authority to wage war, as in the 
cases of popes, emperors and kings, and thote acting in their stead. The 
Governor was a delegate of the Crown. Plainly, he had authority. 

And then there must be a just cause. The friars listed "to punish 
those ivho are guihy of wrongdoing, or have violated the laws of the 
land," which dearly covered the crime of treacherous insurrection. The 
friars added that the final just cause for war w-as to establish peace, "for 
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peace is the principal object o£ war.” Tlie Governor could feel that he 
had more tlian one just cause. 

Moreover, they stated, war must be waged svith good faith, and 
without covetousness, malice, hate, or ambition for power. The Gov- 
ernor examined his conscience. 

As to the second question, though several points were analyzed, 
the pertinent one seemed to be that about war against wrongdoers, and 
the opinion declared that "they and tiieir possessions are at the mercy 
of their conqueror according to the laws of the land,” and could be 
“treated by divine and civil law, as law and justice require,” but any 
punishment visited upon the vanquished must be taken “to carry into 
effect tlie requirements of justice.” The Governor noted this respect 
for due process. 

Finally, said the friars, "as the purpose of war is to establish peace, 
then it is even justifiable to eatenninate and destroy those who stand 
in the way of that peace.” 

The Governor could hear his duly dearly. If he had known 
doubt before he knew none now. He ordered public proclamation in 
the capital that "war by blood and fire" was declared against the Indiam 
of Acoma, and announced that he would himself lead the punitive army. 
Immediate protests of concern for his safety made him change his mind 
about taking personal command, and instead he named Vicente de 
Zaldivar to lead the return to Acoma. 

On the same day— December 22, ig^S-a Requiem Mass was held 
for juan de Zaldivar and all who had died with him. The cold, narrow, 
dark, clay church above the riverbanks resounded with the offices of 
the dead. It was, the church, as plain as a coffin and the spirit of all 
there that day filled it with fierce thoughts and prayers upon the reality 
of death. 

Bui three days later came the great least of Christmas, and the 
birth of life and purity in the world. All worked hard, and rededicated 
themselves in the midst of hazard, loneliness and loss; and resolve grew 
with the preparations for war. 

Seventy picked soldiers made up the army against Acoma. Each 
had his coat of mail, double stiengtlx They had shields which when 
not in use hung from the shoulder. The lancers carried many designs 
in their tall weapons. Some had points called partisans, like sharp leaves 
facing both ways. There were glaives, which carried a plain, long knife 
with a sudden curve at the lip like an eagle’s beak. The halberds had 
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an axe facing one way, a sieel bcaA. another, and at the very top, a long 
sharp poinL All these the soldiers polished and tightened and sharp- 
ened. The firearms were tatcn apart, the springs tested, oiled and re- 
assembled. Some musketeers carried the harquebus, others the petronel, 
which s\-as fired with iu butt against the breast Colonel de Zaldivar 
had tTO pieces of brass artillery to take with him— culverins with the 
Spanish Crown engraved abov'c their toudiholes. The artillerymen pol- 
ished them inside and out until they shone green with the blue sky. 
Gunpowder was sifted and spread thin to dry in the sun. The heavy 
fixed maces and the morning stars from Germany svith a spiked ball 
hung by a short diain from the mace^staff ssere scrubbed with river sand. 
All riding equipment was inspected, repaired svith rawhide thongs, and 
inspected again— bridles, reins, saddles, stirrups. The horses had heavy 
steel breastplates, and these were burnished. Every man's knapsack was 
filled with his issue of emergency rations, gunpowder, bullets. IVith so 
much at stake, proper preparation was essential. As the men worked day 
by day, after Christmas, and Into the New Year, they came to love their 
weapons and equipment. They worked as absorbed as children in ritual 
play. Their common purpose, their similar tasks, the buried excitement 
of awaiting danger, made them happy in a way that they could never 
expose. They sverc soldiers getting ready for a soldier's job. 

By order of the Governor all men went to confession and com- 
munion before leaving with the army-all but one, "who, despite the 
iti^ngs of his commander, ivould have nothing to do with the holy 
sacraments." He was called “an abandoned wTctch." 

On the morning of January le, »599. the army against Acoma 
left the capital on the river. It took nine or ten days to reach Acoma. 
On arriving, Vicente de Zaldfvar was under orders to call upon the 
Aconiese for peace and submission. If these were denied, he was to 
attack. It would uke nine or ten days for news to come back to the river 
after that. The Governor and the colony could only wait, hope and 
pray as January passed. 

On the night of the twenty-first while the Governor was in his 
quarters at San Juan disturbances broke out among the Indians in the 
twin pueblo over the riter. Sentries reported hostile announcements. 
Defiant reports came of how all the pueblos of the river country were 
marching in arms to destroy the Spanish colony. The Governor per- 
sonally took charge of doubling the sentinels on guard, with a captain 
at each of the four gates to San Juan. Fires were lighted to see by. It 
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was a cold night. The army must have just about then come to Acoma, 
for they had left nine days before. Here on the river, and there far to 
the west, were they all in danger tonight? 

The Governor making his rounds saw the rooftops of his o^sTi 
town full of people ivho should be inside. Who were they? He sent 
two officers to find out. They returned to report that the roofs ivere 
thronged by the ivives, the mothers, the widows of the colony, under the 
leadership of Doiia Eufemia de Sosa Penalosa, wife of the royal ensign. 
They had all decided that they must in the common peril help their 
soldier menfolk to defend their common home, the capital city. The 
Governor rvas touched at such spirit, and confirmed Dona Eufemia's 
command of the roofs. The women of the garrison “svalked up and 
down the housetops with proud and martial step.” 

The vigil lasted all night, but no attack came, then, or in the 
days following. It was hard to tvait and to wonder, but they could do 
nothing else at San Juan, though a curious thing happened in the late 
afternoon of January twenty-fourth. A very old Indian woman came to 
see the Governor and was admitted. She was accustomed to the respect 
which her people always gave to the aged and the ancestors, and she 
expected it from the Spaniards. She had something to tell the Governor 
and she told It with gravity. She made references to distance, wesrivard, 
wide country, vastly high rock, so, long and sheer. Her little crabbed 
hands whirled in gestures of battle and strife one against the other. 
The war at Acoma. The soldiers with brave swords, the Indians with 
arrows, the air full of fury. The battle came and tvent. It lasted three 
long days. It was over just today, she said. There %vas much death amidst 
the Indians. There came smoke, the town tvas burning. There tvas a 
vision in the air. Quiet came. The soldiers tvere victorious. She nodded 
many times, nodding with her whole drawn, eroded and folded penon 
in emphatic confirmation of what she knew and told. 

The Governor thanked her and dismissed her. Her recital hardly 
allayed his impatience to hear what really had happened. 

But at last nine days afterward, the quartermaster Diego de 
Zubia came riding to San Juan from the battle of Acoma with informa- 
tion and two prisoners. The prisoners he put into a kiva under guard 
and tvent to report to Uie Governor. He announced an overwhelming 
victory at once. The details foUowecL 

Late in the afternoon of January twenty-first the army was greeted 
at Acoma by fearful sights and sounds. On the rock overhead, the 
Indians, men and women, were naked, figuring obscene gestures, and 
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shrieking like devils out of hell. Vicente de Zaldivar sent the secretary 
and Thomas, the interpreter, to demand peaceful submission and deliv- 
ery of the murderers of December, only to be greeted with vileness and 
scorn. Night falling, the army camped below the rock while Zaldivar 
completed his battle plan. When the sun rose on the morning of Jan- 
uary twenty second he took eleven men unseen to one of the rocks of 
Acoma while the rest of the army marched in plain view to the other 
announcing their attack. The Indian defenders swarmed to fight the 
main army, svhile Zaldivar and his little squad scaled the far rock to 
gain an all-important foothold. Four hundred Indians discos ered them 
and attacked them with stones and arrows, but svitbout driving them 
off the cliff. Zaldhar called on his patron Saint Vincent and gave battle. 
Soon he saw an Indian dressed in his brother Juan’s clothes, and in 
valorous rage he killed him with one blow. The army at the other rock, 
and other soldiers on the ground far belosv, attacked with all their 
power so that the Indians found themselves defending three fronts. 
Many Indians were killed by fire from below, and [ell from the edge 
of the island "leaving their miserable souls up >n their lofty fortress.” 
The battle raged all the first day and was ended only by the cold 
January nightfall, with Vicente down on the ground in camp again, 
making plans for the second day, while his squad retained their safe 
position on top of the first rock. The army once more confessed to the 
chaplain, all but the "abandoned wretch,” and received communion 
from the Father President before sunrise on the second morning, Jan- 
uary twenty-third. A large force then went to the first rock, scaled the 
cliS and were received by the soldiers on top. The pueblo on the islands 
looked deserted. Thirteen soldiers carrying a heasy timber to bridge the 
chasm between (he rocks advanced and crossed, and pulled their bn'dge 
with them to use again farther ahead. The Indians then broke from 
hiding to attack. The rest of the army sasv their comrades nit off from 
them be)ond the abps. Captain Pfircr de Villagri superbly ran, leaped 
the chasm and heaved the great log up, restoring it as a bridge, upon 
which the soldiers crossed to the reinforcement of their fellosrt, while 
the trumpeter blew his trumpet and all felt great new strength. A harque- 
busier, firing wildly, shot four times through the body of his comrade 
the "abandoned svretch,” who then called for God's forgiseness and 
heroically made his s«y to the camp below, ivhere he confessed to the 
Father pyesidenl and died. The tsvo brass culvcriru were brought up, 
and each ss-as loaded with two hundred balb and fired into a front of 
three hundred Indians who were advancing, and did fearful damage. 
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A squad o£ soldiers went behind the battle and set fire to the city ol 
Acoma, so that smoke and fiame rose to obscure the sun. Peace demands 
were made repeatedly by tlie attackers and refused. Some Indians in 
despair threw themselves from the rock, and others walked into tlie 
burning houses to die, and others hanged themselves. In the third day 
an Acoma ancient came forward walking with a staff, pleading for peace, 
oSering the surrender for his people, which tvas accepted by the Colonel. 
Zaldivar asked what had happened to the bodies of the soldiers mur- 
dered in December, and the old man led him to the place where all 
had been gathered and burned in a savage funeral pyre. There Zaldivar 
prostrated himself to weep and pray, saying to the soldiers with him, 
"Here is another Troy." He raised a cross at the site. After the surrender 
of every Indian was certain, the soldiers saw the women of the pueblo 
rush forsvard xvith sticks and fall to beating a dead body that lay on 
the stone until it was a mound of formless flesh. They explained in 
their rage that they were punishing Ziitucupan, the treacherous chief 
who had led the Acoraas into the terrible revolt from the beginning. 
Finally as the stillness of the third evening came, the Indians asked the 
soldiers who was the mighty warrior who rode to battle above them in 
the sky, mounted on a white chaiger, carrying a fiery sword, wearing a 
long white beard, and accompanied by a maiden of heavenly beauty, 
robed in blue and crowned with stars. Hearing this Zaldivar and his 
men made the sign of the cross and declared that their arms had been 
triumphant through the support of Saint James of Compostela on his 
white horse, and of the Queen of Heaven herself. Colonel de Zaldivar 
shortly afterward sent the news of all these events to the Governor at 
San Juan by his courier the quartermaster Diego de Zubia, who reported 
thus. Zaldivar, the army and their captives would arrive in a few days. 

Governor de Onate could be proud and thankful. The victory 
was prodigious— seventy soldiers against thousands of Indians on their 
rocky fastness. He inanelled. Almost a thousand Indians were killed, 
and only two soldiers. And the city burning, and the vision in the sky? 
The Governor regarded all Indians, including that old woman who had 
come to him on the twenty-fourth, as superstitious creatures. Hosv had 
she known on the very last day of battle what the courier took nine days 
to bring him? The Indians believed all old people wise unless crazy. 
Who knew? 

He thanked the quartermaster, who mentioned the two Indian 
prisoners whom he had brought and who were now detained in a kiva 
at San Juan. 
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Wio vcre they and what wre they about? 

Zubia explained that he had taken them at they were fleeing 
Acoma. They told him they were Indians from elsewhere svho had been 
attacked and robbed by the Aeomas. They asked him for food and help. 
He gase them what they needed and tliey were now awaiting atten- 
tion in the kiva. 

The Cosernor made inquiries. Friendly Indians reported to him 
that the two men in the kiva were not fugithes from Acoma at all, but 
were actually two Acoma Indbns who Itad not surrendered. An extraor- 
dinary affair followed, a miniature of the battle of Acoma itself. The 
two in the kiva svhen asked to come out refused. For three days they 
threw stones at all who tried to reach them. They lurked in the dark 
kiva emanating baleful energy, like wild animals dangerously trapped. 
Finally their bodies yielded but not their wild spirits. They asked for 
daggen with which to kill themseUes. as (hey disdained to surrender to 
the Spaniards. The Governor and his Indian friends besought them to 
come out and be baptised. The reply came in tile abuse from the dark 
round cate. The Coternor shrugged, and ordered then that instead of 
daggers, ropes be thrown to them, with which if they diose they might 
hang ihemseUei. Silence (allowed (or some lime. The soldien stood 
listening In tlie bright sunlight while morul exasperation gathered its 
powers out of sight in the kiva. At last there was a sound, the saatch 
of body on packed clay, and the two emerged wearing their nooses 
already around their necks. Permitted to pass, they went to a sizable 
cottonwood tree like all those that cast shade by the river. In and out 
of sunlight they climbed to a topmost branch where the golden winter 
leaves quivered about their dry brown bodies. Knotting their ropes to 
tlie tree, they were silent, and after that they stared at the Governor 
and the others who watched from below. Finally one of the Aeomas 
spoke. ^V^lh pride and scorn he declared that the tsvo of them svould 
die and dying would leave the soldiers free to ravage the land. "Our 
towns, our things, our lands arc yooTs," he said bitterly, and promised 
vengeance, if anyone could ever return from the dead. And with that, 
he and his comrade dropped from their bough ss-ith the spittle of fury 
on their lips. They hung swaying and ugly with bent necks and ssvollen 
faces as they died. 

Looking up in awe and fascination, the soldiers, the Governor, 
witnessed there in the river cottonwood at San Juan the end of the 
battle of Acoma. 
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Afterthoughts 


Though there were afterthoughts that wanted expression in the 
official terms of legal government, and found it. The battle, the war 
was won, but the Governor set about ojnfirming the gains already 
made in his province by civiliiation as he represented it. If he re- 
examined the legal opinion of December twenty-second, he found full 
justification to punish the leaders of the insurrection, so long as “divine 
and civil” law were properly administered. It was therefore with every 
proper observance of the Spanish passion for legality in its finest details 
that he ordered a trial at the pueblo of Santo Domingo down the river 
of those captives brought from Ao^ma by Vicente de Zaldivar. 

The prisoners were charged with killing eleven Spaniards and 
two Indian servants in the massacre of December; and further charged 
with refusal to submit peacefully, deliver the murderers, and accept due 
punishment when the army went in January to Acoma to accomplish 
these ends. 

The trial was held in early February, 1599, with the Governor 
presiding. It was a medium through which the Spaniards heard once 
again the chronicle of Acoma treachery and Spanish valor. The pris- 
oners— a throng of them— had no advocate. \Vitnesse5 described known 
perfidies. The corporate indignation of the stronger of two societies 
energized itself emotionally. AVho could doubt that punishment— any 
conceivable punishment— paled beside the acts that cried for it? Virtue 
was not a strand of life interwoven with evil. It was a dogmatic posture 
svhich for its osvn protection could justly resort to any devices of pain 
and mutilation. The lasv toot for granted In the last year of the sixteenth 
century that acts of crime done by a human body called for the break- 
ing of such a body in degrees varying with the offense. Such degrees 
could hardly be arrived at without due process of law, and the Governor 
heard the witnesses one by one as they came in their soldierly leather. 
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graze on the slopes of the valley above the irrigated fields— the slopes 
where storm water ran, and according as it was detained by vegetation 
made great or little damage in the face of the earth. Nobody could see 
in the first years or even generations, as the grass came back every 
spring, whether or not there was less of it showing each time; and 
whether gullies formed and grew faster than before. It was an imme- 
morial process, the graring of animats, and the land had always fed 
them. There were no thoughts of river life and valley character and land 
use as related to one another by all the fateful possibilities that lay 
within change wrought by man. 

Visquer de Coronado had brought his sheep along to be eaten. 
Onate’s sheep gave not only mutton but wool. Indian weavers prepared 
the wool just as they had their cotton and used the same looms and 
methods with the new material. New garments began to appear among 
the Indians, which could be acquired by the Spaniards in turn through 
sale or force. 

Poods were exchanged. The Indian chocolate, that had come 
from the Aztec, and the tomato, were already in the Spanish household. 
Indian hunting drives to the foothills after pifion nuts brought a rich 
little nibble to the colonists. On such expeditions they saw many piflon 
trees ruined by the heavy antics of bears-the silver-tip, the brown bear 
and the black bear— who loved to gather the clustered nuu but broke 
whole limbs away doing it. In return the Indian farms came to plant 
new foods brought hy the colonists— wheat, oats, barley, chile, onions, 
peas, watermelon, muskmelon. peaches, apricots, apples and certain 
varieties of beans. The irrigated fields of both Indian and Spaniard 
showed new plants. The honey of the Indians was “very white,” as the 
Governor wrote to Mexico. He detailed mudi of the wild life, the vege- 
tation, the untouched mineral riches of the land; and he found the 
Indians much like chose of Mexico in coloring, disposition and all but 
speech. 

Colonists went looking at their new land. They saw the abandoned 
cliff cities west of the river, and came upon the two stone panthers in 
a mountain shrine above the Rito de los Frijoles. The carved animals 
were four feet long with tails two feet longer than that. They were 
crouched as if to spring. A circle of large rocks surrounded them. Traces 
of red ochre showed on the cats’ heads— devotional signs made by 
Indians. The Spaniards watched how the Indians fished, using long 
nets of yucca fibre stretched from bank to bank across a shallow place. 
Great hauls were taken, most of them thrown away. So too the Indians 
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killed game far bej-ond iheir needs. The soldiers marvelled ai ihe quan- 
tity of deer in the country. They would capture fauTis and train them 
to pull little toy carts for the Spanish children. Later, grown deer were 
broken to harness and used to draw foil-sired vehicles. Indians now had 
wheels to use. The vast land began to lose its secrets. The Governor 
thought there were about seventy thousand people in the pueblos. 

As to tvhere they were, the people of the river colony had firm 
notions. They thought it was nonsense to say, as some people said, that 
the New IVorld had been peopled in the beginning by a landing of 
King Solomon’s armada on the coast of Pern. Such a theory was held 
by certain scholars, hut it was demolished by others who pointed out 
that King Solomon sailed from the Red Sea on a cruise of three years, 
from which he returned with gold, silver and ivory. There were neither 
elephants nor ivory in Peru. IVhat seemed plain was that he had actually 
been in the Orient. China. As for where the earliest people came from— 
somewhere in the north there was a strait, and they came across it from 
China. China, Japan Island, India, were not far distant in the seas to 
the west, and only awaited the discovery of suiuble harbon on the coast 
of New ^fexia} for the birth of lively overseas trade. The Governor had 
a clause in his royal contract granting him the right to bring two ships 
annually direa to New Mexico. He looked forward with confidence to 
trade with China, so dose in the west, and with Mexico and Peru to 
the south. He saw world enterprises centering upon hi$ dty of San Juan 
on the river. Already capital of so much land, who knew what remained 
to be brought loyally to it? The western sea shored along the provinces 
of “the Californios.” Reports compared the climate there to that of New 
Castile, and added further that "their suies are the best managed of 
those thus far discovered,” resembling, indeed. “Roman republics.” In 
the summer of 1600 ^'ice^te dc Zaldivar led a troop of soldiers to find 
so promising a sea. On his way out he marched first to the saline pueblos 
beyond the mounuiru east of the river, to gather provisions for his 
journey. At one town where he asked for maize and beans the Indians 
gave him stones. He sent word of this to the capital and went on his 
vvay. 

The Governor acted upon his message. Taking fifty soldiers he 
■went to the transmontane pueblo, gave battle in which six Indians 
died, and later hanged two chiefs. He then burned part of the town, 
but in a manner “tactful and gentle,” and returned to San Juan. 

Zald/vur was home before auttimo to report that though be had 
come within three days of the sea he had not been able to reach it 
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through hostile Indian country and high mountains. It was a setback 
for an impatient Governor, who had problems of discipline to contend 
with besides. During that autumn two captains of the army were mur- 
dered— Aguilar, who had twice made trouble for the Governor, and 
Sosa Albemoz. There was talk. The Governor was supposed to have 
ordered the killings. 

But Christmas came and with it a new train from Mexico. It 
arrived at the capital on Christmas Eve bringing new families, new 
soldiers, six new friars; quantities of arms and ammunition; blankets 
and dotWng, and shoes for everyone. BortRres ol celebration svere 
lighted, and there was music and singing, and at midnight everyone 
tvent to Mass to give thanks. With his new resources the Governor 
could now plan to explore in strength his lands to the east and to 
the west. 

Once again Quivira glowed in the civilircd mind. Joseph, the 
Indian who had escaped from Bonilla and Humana on those same plains, 
beguiled the Governor as the Turk had beguiled Visquez de Coronado. 
It had long been a common form of Indian politeness to say that which 
the hearer would like to hear, the truth to the contrary notwithstanding. 
By his questions a Spanish general could kindle the answers he longed 
to receive. Gold, like this? Silver? Cities? A great bouse, a palace? Bounty 
in all things? Joseph had much to promise, and recited his tvonders, 
ending with an account of a city be himself had not happened to see, 
but which he well knew from descriptions by other plains people— a city 
nine leagues long, two leagues wide, filled svith marvels. There wasn’t 
a city in all Spain as big as thaL The Governor commanded that prepara- 
tions be launched for his entry into Quivira in the springtime. 

But once again his peaceful purposes of acquisition were inter- 
rupted by calamitous news, when three soldiers came home to San Juan 
to say that two of their comrades had been killed by the same insolent 
Indians over the mountains to the east. Zaldivar once again led a 
punitive force against the guilty pueblo. The Indians massed at Quarai, 
one o! the three large towns in the saline district. A battle of five nights 
and days followed before the town, deprived of its svater supply by the 
soldiers, surrendered. Forty soldiers were wounded- Zaldivar had an 
arm broken and carried two wounds besides. Nine hundred Indians were 
killed. Their town was burned and two hundred prisoners were taken 
to the capital. Two months behind schedule, the Governor marched for 
Quivira svith nearly a hundred soldiers, and pack animals, and cotton- 
wood carts, in June, 1601. His sense of high fortune was at its fullest. 
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Crossing ihe vast eastern land tvould be like the act o£ rolling up a map 
after it bad served its simple purpose. 


24. 

The Promises 


Close to eight hundred people were left at the river capital. 
Not long after the Governor's departure they began to air certain dis- 
agreements. 

First of all, the friars spoke out against the cruelties shown by 
the Governor to the Indians, and the robberies of Indian food, clothing 
and ocher possessions which many of (he colonists seemed to consider 
privileged acts. Certainly no firm action against such unjust behavior 
vvas taken by the government. The Indians were dose to starvation 
because the colonists had despoiled them of so much food. It was not 
to be condoned. Better no city, no province at all, than one so godless. 

Other complaints came from other sources. There were charges 
of misrepresentation of the whole nature of New Mexico and even of 
the purpose of the expedition. Where was the quick return in wealth 
and personal fortune that all had believed in? A man put alt he owned 
into a venture of this sort, and he deserved a proper return on his risk 
and his invratment. What did he get here? He owed something to him- 
self and his family. Back in Mexico, (hey had at least had a home of 
their own and something to cat. 

Many men disdained 10 work in the colony to develop its modest 
but life-sustaining yield. They had come lo make a fortune, not an irriga- 
tion ditch, a bean patch or a slaughter pen. 

It appeared to the majority that one after another, the Governor's 
explorations up the river, west of the river, east of the river, all founded 
on promises, showed nothing in the end but battle and burning pueblos. 
He himself seemed disappointed, but that helped nobody, for his lemjicr 
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only grew shorter, his rule more strict, and his methods more cruel. 
(Alter all, if what was going around was true, somebody had ordered 
the assassination of Aguilar and Sosa Albernoz.) Perhaps he was des- 
perate to prove his whole venture a success. The question remained as 
to horv long others should be expected to pay for things as they were. 

In July a mass meeting was called at San Juan to give all such 
opinion a chance to crystallize. The Governor had his defenders who 
pointed out the happier facts overlooked by the discontented— there was 
plenty of food if farmers fanned, the plains were stocked tvith buffalo if 
hunters hunted, wheat and com crops of the year were excellent. 

Very well, cried the opposition, if the colony could be sustained 
on its river, then let the Governor stay at home, keep his soldiers here, 
and rvork hard to develop the new city where people could live decently. 
All those forays over the country brought nothing, took away man poster, 
interrupted family life, and led to conflicts with the Indians. 

The Governor's supporters picked up the attacks of the friars and 
flung them back. If the friars stormed over the treatment of the Indians, 
some of the friars themselves were not doing their whole duty in their 
far-flung missionary parishes- Let them go back to their outlying pueblos, 
and do their work, and then talk. 

The debates were full and bitter, and out of them came ttvo 
documents. One, representing the great majority, filed fifty-seven charges 
against the Governor. The other, signed by his supporters, defended 
him. Both papers were sent by courier to the Viceroy in Rfexico, and 
through the remaining weeks of sununer, all but a small part of the colony 
made ready to take the road down the river to Mexico and older homes. 
At the end of September, 1601, they departed. Their journey took them 
two months, and as they arrived home at Santa Barbara near the head 
of the Conchos River in Mexico, the Governor was approaching his 
capital from yet another crossing of the plains of Quivira. 

He brought a meagre return for all his pains. In his fifty-nine 
days of travel he saw nothing that had not been reported before. He 
learned one thing he was eager to know, and that was the fate of 
Humana, the murderer, and his fellow deserters. Indians far eastward 
told how the Spanish renegades had been captured, surrounded with 
fire on the plains, and burned to death. Pace. For the rest of it, spirit 
and courage had run out of Onate’s men, who hearing warnings of 
hostile Indians in vast numbers farther east presented a written petition 
to the Governor to turn homevrard, as the "horses and mules were tired 
out and exhausted." The petition bravely went on to say that in any 
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ca«, "the chief purpose of our journey had been achiesed.” which was 
merely to learn "the wonders of this land." so they could be reported 
to the King in Madrid. The wonders were now detailed in terms not 
of gold, silver and jesvcls but of soil and innumerable cattle, yielding 
suet, hides and tallow. Confronted by homely realities, the Gosernor 
assented. Turning homeward, his party had to battle an Indian ambush. 
Many soldiers were svounded, many Indians killed. One Indian was 
taken prisoner, assigned the name Michael, and carried back to New 
Mexico to "gisc information." He made a map of Quivira and desaibed 
its treasures. Once again an Indian talked about gold in the east and 
Spaniards listened. But they continued westward toward the riser. There 
remained little else to say of the plains, except that "the cans s»ent oscr 
the country . . . very nicely," which would interest anyone who had not 
heard tltat the plains svere flat 

And now arriving at San Juan on Nosemlwr iweniy fourth the 
Governor found his capital deserted by all but a few loyal families and 
officials. His lieutenant governor was still there, and the Father TresI* 
dent As to the othen two months gone be could haidly belies e his ear*. In 
rage he commanded Zaldis-ar to ride out with a troop, oserukc the d^t. 
ing colonists and return them to San Juan for punishment. He filed legal 
charges against them. It ss-as all useless. The Mexican auihotmn ruled 
that the returned colonisu need not go back to New Mexico, though die 


colony as presently constituted was to be continued. 

The Governor found himself with a skeleion town, a mere radre 
for an army, and a waning reputation. Ilis fortunes were reversed He 
had promised wealth out of the nonh, the east and the s*^t- Only the 
west remained. There beckoned the pearl fishcnes of the CahfomiM of 
which Indians gasc reports, and the harbors for the Orient «de. where 
surely the Cosernoi'i own ship* could unload irraiurc. These thing* 
lad to be real. He proceeded in the cenaimy that they were. But to 
male them come true, he would need mote pcople-soldieri. and pilot*, 
and men with special skills; and he would need money and supplies. 
There was small chance that the Viceroy of Mexico wmild grant him 
what he asked. There remained only one to whom to turn, and in lOoi 
from the little clay hive on the banks of the Rio del Norte in rmotest 
New Mexico, the Governor sent Vicente de Zaldivar. wlw liad never 
failed him. to the great city of Madrid aaov* the ocean to see the King^ 

Zaldivar pursue«l hi. mission in the 
the Madrid govemment He asked tor four hun.lred soldiers, a t-fueh- 


mem of skilled shipbuilders to 


ronttnirt mwls for the New Mexico. 
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Orient trade, a money loan, and men with families. Papers passed from 
the Council of the Indies to the Casa de Contrataddn, and the four 
hundred became forty, and diSBoilties developed about ocean passage 
for men with families, and allairs sometimes required reconsideration. 
Meansvhile, in secret, the Crown had ordered an investigation into the 
charges brought against the Governor. The very existence of the colony 
trembled in the balance. Now it was abolished by royal decree, and 
again it tvas confirmed. Zaldfvar returned to his uncle empty-handed. 
The reduced colony and the small army then svere made to serve one 
more reach that never found its grasp. In the autumn of 1604 the Gov- 
ernor led a detachment westward determined to find pearls and harbors. 
He returned to San Juan in April, 1605, having readied the Gulf of 
Lower California at the mouth of the Colorado River. It was his last 
expedition and like his others it was a failure, in terms of what he sought. 

In the following year King Philip III instructed the Viceroy in 
Mexico to order all exploration to cease in New Mexico. It was a profit- 
less region and the colony svas a poor enterprise— though it should not 
be abolished. “And,” continued the royal letter, ’’you shall, with tact 
and discretion, cause the said Don Juan de Ofiate to be recalled for 
some sufficient reason, as seems best to you, so that he may come without 
disturbance: as soon as he has come you will detail him in the City of 
Mexico, disband whatever military force he may have, and appoint a 
satisfactory governor, disaeei and Christian, to govern what has been 
discovered in the said New Mexico, and you ivilJ endeavor to maintain 
it in justice and peace, and to protect and treat with kindness the native 
Indians, providing them ivith religious fathers to instruct them, and 
if any of these wish to go into the interior of the country to teach with 
Christian zeal you will permit it. so that fruit may be draivn from it and 
by this means certain information of what is to be found in that province 
may be had without recourse to arms. , . 

There were delays, suspicions, acts of obedience and revolt and 
again submission, but the end so inexorably spelled out by the royal 
letter came to pass. The Governor left San Juan forever. Going south 
to oblirion he suffered yet one more blow from the hard country of his 
lost dominion. As he crossed the Dead Man’s March svith his little 
company, he encountered Indians svbo gave challenge. In the skirmish 
that folloived a young soldier was killed. He was the Governor's only 
son. The father buried him there and moved on to Mexico and the 
courts. Behind him, up the liver, his colony survived him. In rhio a new 
tpvernor took the capital away from the river to a mountain plateau 
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to the east, tvhere he founded Santa Fe. The period of exploration after 
treasure tvas at an end. Another motive began to know its own full 
expression- 
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The Desert Fathers 


An early Franciscan on the river said that its human life seemed 
to show on a map the shape of a cross. The upright stem, north and 
south, was the river iuelf along which clustered the great hwse towns, 
and the arms reached east and west to settlements of other Indian people. 
It was an approximate image, but it expressed the dedication of the 
friars to their inner and immaterial motive. Their spirit and their flwh 
were one in purpose- They came to take nothing and they brought with 
them ttmhins could be measured. Like dte lounder ot Jhe.r order 
Saint Francis ol AssM. they could have said that they had been called 
to the way ol siiuplicity," aod that they always ' wished to Mow the 
'tooliihness of the erosi,’ " by which they meant the innocence made 
worldly men smile. Certainly it was the act ol a lool, tn term, ot shrewd 
mankind, to go into barbarian wildemen at timri alone “ti 
tected to preach the love of Christ. The Castilian Saint Jo nut m 
said, ■■Where there is no love, briog love and you will Bnd lute. The 
manyis ot Poamy, and Fray Joan de Padilla in Qo.v.ta had made *e, 
ultimate demon, Ltion. ■■The, killed him," said 

Fra, Agusiln Ruiz, ■■and threw his body into the Rm del Norm, whi* 
flosis along die edge of this poeblo." And a, Taos, when Fray Peto de 
Ortega caL to oler hi, taith So tho Indians, he was refused a place to 
live. „d to eat was given tortilte made of corn meal and the ground-up 
aesh of held mice, mixed wi.h orine. These he 'S 

remarking that lor ■■. good appeUus there it no bad brM The atom 
marvellei ■They go aboo, poo, »»1 barefoot m we do, ta.d lodtans 
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elsewhere, “they eat what we eat, sit down among us, and speak to us 
gently." 

In one respect the Indians and the Irian were close together from 
the beginning. Both had profoundly religious character, and saw life’s 
essentials best explained through Ae supernatural. But as the friars 
believed that their faith enclosed all faiths and purified them in the fire 
of divine love, until God's relation to man shone forth in the image of 
Christ Who was the Son of Man. so did they think to bring love to replace 
the fear that animated all objects, creatures and forces in the Indian’s 
pagan world. The gift they sought to give the Indian was the sense of 
his individual human soul, and the need, and the means, of its salvation. 

But if the friar in himself was poor and managed with very 
little, his work in the aggregate required extensive organization. The 
friar’s immaterial mission was enclosed in a system that rested on. a 
rigid hierarchy and showed itself in massive monuments. At the pueblo 
of El Agua de Santo Domingo, that stood on the banks of Galisteo 
Creel; a short way east of the river, the Franciscan order established the 
religious headquarters of the whole kingdom of New Mexico. There 
resided the Father President, and there he held his yearly chapters when 
all his friars would come in from their lonely posts in the outlying 
missions. Santo Domingo was a little Rome, the seat of an authority 
that bowed to no secular power in matters of the spiritual welfare of 
men and women. In the mountains to the northeast was the new political 
capital of the colony at Santa Fe. founded in 1610, after Ohate's recall. 
Between the river pueblo and the mountain capital much -was in dispute 
throughout the seventeenth century and would be composed only in 
slowly gathering tragedy. 

Meanwhile the work of the religious reached into the river tovms 
to the north and south; into the pueblos of the west, and to the saline 
towns over the eastern mountains. Nominally, even the Apache nations 
who roamed the plains and alternately traded with and attacked the 
settled pueblo people were part of a missionary parish. The Apaches, 
wrote a Father President in his report, "are very spirited and belliger- 
ent ... a people of a clearer and more subtle understanding, and as 
such laugh at other nations that worship idols of wood and stone. The 
Apaches worship only the sun and the moon. . . . They pride them- 
selves on never lying but always speaking the truth." It was an opti- 
mistic vision of mass murderers of whole tosvns. To such peoples went 
“missions of penetration," consisting of a travelling friar who preadied, 
converted where he could, and if he lived, returned to Santo Domingo, 
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or to the settled "mission of occtipation" to s*hlch he was ^igned; for 
many of the outljing missions in Indian towns were organized as field 
headquarters from which faith and cisiliniion were carried to other 
towns that had no permanent pastor. Such other tosk’ns were designated 
visitas. 

Fifty diurches svcrc built in New Mcscico by twenty-six friars 
in the first quarter of the seventeenth century. Fint came the word of 
God and the conversion of the Indians: and tlien. with no other power 
but example and patience, the solitary Franriscan father led his paruh- 
ionen in building a churdi. In choosing the site for his ^urch he con- 
sidered many things. He looVed into the hearts of the Indians and seeing 
all that manVind was apablc of in good and evil, he felt that a chur** 
surrounded by the town was subject to being ovenehelmed from within. 
He looked at the country beyond the town and he saw that the strongest 
fortress should stand first in the way of invaden. Considering ceremony, 
he taw how a church must luve approaches for processions, and remem- 
bering functions, he knew It must be dose to community life. Accord- 
ingly, at the edge of the pueblo be marked out a site for the church 
where it could stand by itself, yet be tied to the walls of the town. 

He had large papers scratdied with drawings. The people looi*" 
from these to his face and then to the straggled marU on the baked 
ground. He was all things; architect, engineer, carpenter, mason, fw 
man. building master to apprentices who themselvtt were masters of 
building style. He did not scorn their methods or their designs. He saw 
their perfect economy of material and purpose m what they built. 
Remembering vast vaults of stone, the nutings of arches and echomg 
heiglm, sombre color in glass and every intticacy o grille and r«« 
and carved screen, he saw that reduced to essentials, even the grw 
churches of Europe and Mexico had a plain strong 
to enclose the attention of men and women in safety and 
the altar Here were wanted walls and roof as soon as possible. They 

and to them must be added new methods understood by the friar. He 
Tad Sth hTm assigned by the Father President at Domingo, and paid ^ 
for by 1 Kiis ol^ain, ™ d.rr, adrr.. to, .pade. ..n bo„, 
oo, medium. lied saw, one chbel, two aogen. and one lof- 

J o-1. various sires, a dozen metal hinges, two small locks, several 
t hes and one large latch for the main church door. With him, 
too he bfouiht the principle of the lever, the windlass and the block 
and fall. Out of his belief and his technique, combined with native 
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materials and the Indian's reproduction of earth forms in building, 
a new style was ready to come, massive, stark, angular, and powerfully 
expressive of its function. 

Until they worked under Spaniards, the Indians built their walls 
of puddled clay and rock. Now the first lesson of the friar was to teach 
the making of adobes— earthen bricks. Clay was disintegrated rock. The 
adobe tvas a restoration of clay to coherent form— a sort of return to rock- 
With their new hoes, people went to work mixing water and earth in 
an excavated tray. Only Indian women did this work, for as theirs was 
the ancient task of enclosing life so they had always made the dwelling 
rooms of the family. Men, as craftsmen of arms and tools, learned car* 
pentry, and made svooden molds after the friar’s instructions. Into the 
wet clay, straw svas mixed as a binder, and the day was then pressed 
into the molds to take the shape of large bricks. A brick weighed sixty 
pounds, and measured ten by eighteen by five inches. It svas about all 
the load a man or woman could carry over and over, as the rosvs of 
drying bricks grew longer. 

Sometimes foundations were dug and filled with loose stone foot* 
ings, sometimes the svalls rose directly from unopened ground. The 
walls were deep— six to nine feet thick, and one side wall was several 
feet thicker than the other. The people wondered why tliis was as the 
width svas marked out on the ground, and as the svalls rose they dis- 
covered why, but meanwhile the dried bricks were brought by a long 
line of workers, and laid in place. The entire pueblo worked on the 
church. ^Vhile women mixed earth, and men molded bricks, other men 
and boys went to the mountains to bring back timbers. With rock and 
chisel they shaped these. The friar drew patterns for them to follow 
and out of the wood came beams, corbels, door panels, doorframes, 
window embrasures. If someone knew where deposits of selenite or mica 
were to be found, men were sent to brii^ in a supply so that thin layers 
of the translucent mineral could be worked into svindoivpanes. The days 
were full and the walls rose slowly but all could see progress, and it 
made them one in spirit. The church was from tsventy to forty feet wide, 
and sixty to a hundred feet long. Its ceiling was to occur at about thirty 
feet. On one of its long flanks, against the thicker of the two svalls, were 
laid out living quarters for the friar and his Indian staff in a row of 
little square rooms with low roofs. These formed one side of a patio, 
the other sides of which held more rooms or a covered doister. In certain 
towns the walls of the convent quadrangle took in a round sunken kiva 
previously used by the Indians. Rooms in the patio were planned for 
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tfiching dutci. for ctioVing. dining, and Horage of grain and other 
luppHcv 

Novliere in the ehureh or its rontenio waj there a cur%ed wall 
line, or arch, or dome. At the watli rote to their limit, the purpose of 
the wider wall became plairs. Down on the ground the great tree beams 
were about to be hoisted up lo span the church. TJieir srtight needed 
a hcas-y ii:pport, and the t!o/eni of men on lop of the »«ll working to 
bring them up needed room to stand. The wide trail made a fulcrum 
for iJie great JesTrs of the beam*, and sened a* a broad platform on 
whicli men rould work. Scaffolding was little used. Indians had ladden 
bf wlucfi to enter their hottsei and liva* from the roof, and these were 
put to work too in arts of building. As the church walls achieved their 
heighb carted wooden corbels were laid into the bricks to support cross- 
beams. Oxen dragged one timber at a lime to the base of the walli and 
men hauled it upright, tipping it against the massite fulcrum at the top, 
and lading it aerots the rate. Such beams, or vigas, were of unequal 
length. Their ends projected be)ond the walls and were often left so. 
Now between the b«ms were placed branches of uniform site to close 
the ceiling, and af>ove these rote the parapet of the wills high enough (o 
hide a man. Crenetlaiions were let into the parapet for sighting with 
musketry or arrows. Oter the whole roof went load after load of loose 
earth, which was packed dosvn by feet, and hardened by water and tun. 

TIic liter churches followed two designs. One was that of a long 
narrow straight l>o\: the other that of a cross, with shallow transepts. 
Miere transepts occurresf, the buifders lifted a higher roof over them 
and the unciiiary in a gesture of grace; for where this higher portion 
rose above the long naw, they placed a clerestory window reaching the 
width of the nasc that took in the light of the sky and let it fall upon 
the attar, wlu'le the rest of the interior remained in shadow. The only 
other occasional windows were rwo or three small, high openings in 
the thinner of the long sWe walls. 

Entering by the main door anyone had his attention taken to 
the altar by many cunningly planned devices of which the first was 
the pour of wide and lovely light from the clerestory whose source was 
hidden by the ceiling of the sltadowy nave. The builders used the science 
of optical illusion in false perspectives to make the nave seem longer, 
the approach to heaven and altar more august and protracted. The 
apse, tall and narrow, tapered toward the rear wall like the head of a 
coffin. llTierc there were transept^ the body of man ivai prefigured all- 
evidently— the head lying in the sanctuary, the arms laid into the tran- , 
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jepts, and all the length of the naw the narroiv-ribbed barrel and the 
thin hips and the long legs inert in mortal sacrifice. Many churches added 
one further symbol and illusion: the rear wall of the sanctuary was 
built upon another axis than that of the nave. It suggested two things— 
the fall of Christ's head to one side as he hung on the cross; the other, 
a farther dimension to the house that honored Hint. All such variation 
of symmetry, and modulation of perspective, combined with inexact 
workmanship and humble materials, resulted in an effect of spontaneity 
and directness, like that in a drawing made by a child to fulfill a great 
wish. The tvish, the emotion, transcended the means, and stood embodied 
forth in grave impersonal intimacy. 

Over the adobe texture was placed by the svomen a plaster of 
mud. They applied it tviih the palms of their hands and sometimes 
smoothed it tvith a patch of sheepskin bearing fleece. The outer walb 
in time bore the same marks of the weather as the ancient natural 
forms of earth all about-little watercourses that tan making svrinUes 
which when dry came to resemble the marks of life in an old sun* 
browned face. And yet with even such sensitive response to the elements, 
an unattended adobe building weathered down only one inch in twenty 
years. In any proper town the walls were replastered alter every rainy 
season. The walls were renewed so long as human life used them. Some 
stood for centuries after being abandoned, and still stand in part, above 
talus of their own yielding as they go eter so slowly back to the earth. 

The interior avails received a coat of whitewash and on this in 
pure colors the people painted designs, as though they rvere decorating 
great unrolled surfaces of clay pots. Scrolls, parrots, columns; flowers 
and cornstalks; symbols of sun, rain, lightning, thunder and the oblique 
slantings of terraced forms that took an impression of the landscape 
receding from the river. Many of the frescoes had not only an Indian but 
also a strangely Byzantine air, as though a new hybrid culture must turn 
back to relive all the stages of its various influences. 

Finally, before the front of the church a availed enclosure was 
completed where the blessed dead could lie, and tvhere, against the 
fa9ade an outdoor altar could be set in a sort of atrium to accommodate 
large crowds on feast days and Sundays. 

From a little distance then the finished building gave its purpose 
with "hard grandeur in its loom and rveight, its grace of plain angular 
shadow, and the wide sunlight on iu unbroken faces, rvhere the shadows 
of the vigas bladed doivn the walls making a sundial that told not hours 
but centuries. The whole mission with church, convento, cloister and 
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He gave them losaries and breviaries and liule iron molds in svhich lo 
take the wafers of the Host. For the towers he sent bronze bells, and for 
High Mass sets of musical instnimenti— flageolets, bassoons and trumpets; 
and incense, and wax, and four quires of paper, and oddments like a 
gross of little bells, and macaw feathers, and twelve bundles of glass 
beads, and ecclesiastical certificates on whidr to record the large stages of 
life, and twelve plotvshares with steel edges to help all become self-sustain- 
ing on their riverside fields. The Father President's catalog was a history 
in itself. 

And when the mission tvas built and furnished it was both fortress 
and sanctuary. When outside its blind heavy walls a wind rose, there 
svithin were peace and security, where the many candle flames never 
wavered as they shone on flowers of colored paper. "It all looked very 
holy," remarked a friar of such a church in 163^. And yet, if he knew 
Spain, and its sacred treasures, he perhaps looked upon his mud svalls 
and his rough-chiselled timbers and bitterly told himself that here he 
had contrived no beauty or splendor, remembering such an altar vessel 
as the monstrance of Toledo that took, nine years to fashion out of three 
hundred and thirty pounds of silver, until It was eight and a half feet 
high, with two hundred and sixty small statues amongst jewelled pillars, 
so that in its exposition the Blessed Sacrament appeared to hover in 
midair surrounded by a shining cloud. He could only say to himself that 
there was work to be done as well as possible with the materials at hand. 
Ending his day only to dedicate the morrow, he recited the prayer written 
by his founder Saint Francis that said . . grant that I may not so much 
seek to he consoled as to console: to be undentood as to understand; 
to be loved as to love; for it is in giving that ive receive; it is in pardon- 
ing that we ate patdoned; and it is in dying that we are born to eternal 
life.” 

And svhen the moirotv came, there were many tasks to guide. 
The convento and the churdi were staffed by Indians— a bell ringer, a 
cook, tsvo or three sacristans, a porter, two boys tvbo kept order in the 
friars' cells, some women to grind corn, an old man who scratched at 
the beginnings of a garden within the clay walls of the patio. Without 
seeing themselves so, the Franciscan priests of the early river were great 
artists of community life. If they desired to bestow and maintain the 
standards of civilization in their wilderness, they had first to shotv the 
Indians the whole image of the cultivated life that came from Europe. 
Many of the friars were extraordinarily versatile, and most of them were 
wholly without that pride of learning which in the univenities and 
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then mounting in sweet wildness the sounds of a multitude of little 
birds calling and trilling in controlled high spirits. On the gallery floor 
a doien liule boys lay before pouery bowls haU-fllled with water. Each 
boy had a short reed pierced at intervals which he fingered. He blew 
through one end while the other rested in the tvater, from tvhich rose 
the liquid notes of songbirds adoring Cod- At the elevation of the Host 
or other moments of high solemnity it was proper on great feast days to 
fire a salute of musketry amid the rolling of the bells. 

The Franciscan school taught painting. Indians learned not so 
much how to hold a brush or use color— they knew that— as how to see, 
look, formalize a representation. A whole new notion of svhat the 
world looked like came to the Indians; yet without greatly affecting their 
decorative styles, for they continued to draw more the spirit, the idea 
of a subject, than its common likeness. 

Joy and laughter were praised by Saint Francis, and there was 
no reason why the river fathers should not by these means as well as 
any other reach into the minds and hearts of their taciturn children. The 
Spanish delight in theatre, scarcely a hundred years old, was already a 
deeply rooted taste; and the friars, like the lay colonists, gave plays on 
suitable occasions. In the pueblos, the comedies were meant to instruct 
as well as entertain. Ancient Nativity stories were acted out by well- 
rehearsed Indians, who took the parts not only of the Holy Family and 
their ecstatic attendants but also represented a little party of Indians In 
their own character, ^Vhen in the play it was asked who were these 
strangers come to attend the birth of the Infant Savior, the anssver said 
that they too were men for whom the Son of God was bom on earth 
that He might save them. A dignifying love reached out to the Indians 
in the audience. Sometimes the plays svere hilarious, and all could laugh 
at the embarrassments and defeats cleverly visited upon Satan, whose 
exasperation would know no bounds. Any play telling the story of people 
brought a sense of community and self-discovery. 

The Franciscan leaching turned everywhere, lifted up the soil, 
planted new seeds, and put the soil back. Among the first nesv crops 
was erne directly related to the Mass. Cuttings of fine grapevines were 
brought across the sea from Spain and sent up the long trail from Mex- 
ico— a light red grape and a purple one, from which the fathers made 
sacramental white and red wines. New fruits were set out in orchards— 
peaches, apples, pears, plums, chmies. quinces, figs, daces, pomegranates, 
olives, apricots, almonds, pecans, walnuts. Later when the missions rose 
by the river at the gatesvay lo Mexico, lemons and nectarines tvere 
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different colors rubbed on their nakedness they looked fierce, despite 
their "good features.” As the years passed, and the trains came and 
■went in their crawling regularity, these people about the ford at the 
Pass came to know the Franciscans and in them grew the desire to be 
Christians. In time they were taken farther north on the river, near to 
the Piro pueblos which were the first of the river towns reached by 
northbound travellers, from Nunez Cabeza de Vaca to the supply 
trailers of the seventeenth century; and there they found their mission. 
It was the policy of the religious province wherever possible to bring 
together compatible Indian peoples, the better to instruct large num- 
bers. and to insure common defense. Pueblos grew. ^Vays were traded. 
New dimensions of human life reached out from the river. Tucked away 
in the lumbering carls were richly printed little gazettes and random 
news sheets from the printing shops in Mexico. So came news of the 
great world, the gossip of government and religion and solemn bulletins 
in science and philosophy, to the remote fastnesses of spirit and education 
in the river kingdom of the north. 

Knowledge, a full mind, made a companion in the empty wilds 
when the fcUrs went forth from their clay citadels to preach among the 
Indians far east or west of the river. They might be accompanied by a 
dozen soldiers "more," as a Father President said, "for the pious senti- 
ment of not abandoning such a sacred enterprise than for protection 
or defense, which svould have been very limited considering the large 
number of people tliey rvere to meet, all as skilful at arms as they were 
tenacious In their wars.” The friars, he said, "know much hardship in 
crossing the river each lime their ministering demands it, since the river 
is very swift and subject (o bad floods.” But all was endurable in the 
natural world for the sake of that which came to pass in the spirits of 
those tvhom they sought in simplicity and love. An Indian cacique 
came to a failier missioner bringing him a marvelously tanned buffalo 
hide. Unfolding it, the friar saw a painting that showed a green sun 
and a gray moon, and above them each a cross. 

"What does this painting mean?” he asked, and the cacique 
replied, 

"Father, until now we base not knosvn other benefactors greater 
than the sun and the moon. They light us and svarm us, and make our 
plants produce and the flowers gmnijuzev Thus because of so many 
benefits wc have wonhipped them as the arbiien of our lives. But since 
we heard you tell us who God is who created the sun and the moon, in 
order that you may know that we now worship only God, 1 had these 
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crosses, which are the emblem of God, painted above the sun and the 
moon.” 

And there were other simple evidences of the new reach of spirit 
and understanding. If once the Indians were creatures of blind destiny 
denied by fear the state of the responsible individual, they noAV had an 
instrument of self-knowledge and mercy and they used it serious as 
children. '^Vhen they come to confession,” wote a pastor, “they bring 
their sins, well studied, on a knotted string, indicating the sins by the 
knots. . . 

Again, encouragement of their efforts seemed to come in "a very 
special manner” to the laboring friars in 1629. Its awesome source sm 
in itself enough to overwhelm them with a renewal of the humility that 
was their spiritual food. One day in the church at the ancient pueblo 
of San Felipe on the west shore of the river below a dark mesa, Father 
Fray Cristdhal Quirds was busy baputing a large group of Indians. He 
aas an old roan, though his tortsure svas not gray, and his long face had 
a ruddy complexion. The stone baptismal font stood at the rear of the 
nave to the right of the main door. Many Indians crotvded into the door 
but hung back in diffidence from taking their proper places. The throng 
grew. The old priest svould have them come fonvaid to help him expe- 
dite the ceremonies. They hardly moved until suddenly there was a 
surge in the croivd and each row turned around to see who pushed. Even 
the people in the last row turned around, for they had felt the push 
harder than anybody. \V'ben all saw that no one svas behind the rear- 
most people, svho yet svere thrust foiward by an invisible force, they 
laughed out loud, and continued to push those ahead of them until all 
were in their places and old Fray Crisidbal was satisfied. Though myste- 
rious and amusing, the incident by ilscll would not have seemed sig- 
nificant. But other interesting events followed. 

On July as, 1C29, at the pueblo mession of Isleu fifty Humanos 
Indians appeared on what had been for several summers an annual 
excursion. They invariably brought the same request. ^Vould not the 
fathers come to their country cast of the riw over the waste of plains, 
and convert them to the Christian faith? Summer after summer the 
request was reaived with a stirol interest. It n-as odd that those people 
should come from so far away, already aware of Christianity. V'ct each 
year the fathers had to deny them what they asked for, because so much 
work for so few priests S'^as already called for in the riser kingdom. The 
Humanos presently would go away unsatufied. It was sad for all. They 
were so penistent. They svere so ignorant and $0 hopeful. 
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A fe\\r days later in July, 1629, the first supply train in four years 
drew into vietv through the glassy curtain o£ the river heal, and with it 
arrived thirty friars. They brought letters and news from Spain, and 
fresh supplies of food, and holy oU Iot the tin dirisniatories, and many 
other supplies, and reinforcement in their persons for the field forces 
of the missions. And they brought an interesting assignment from Don 
Francisco Manzo y Zuniga, the new archbishop of Mexico. It was a 
professional matter, and the nesvly arrived religious settled down with 
their hosts to discuss it fully. 

It seemed that for the past several years, there was much talk in 
Spain of horv the Reverend Mother Superior of the DIscalced Nuns of 
the order of Saint Francis at Agreda, on the borders of Castile and 
Aragdn, had been miraculously transported oser and over again from 
Spain to Nesv Mexico to preach the Catholic doctrine to the savage 
Indians. Her name was Mother Marfa de JesOs, though in the gossip 
that aroused such interest everywhere she sv’as more commonly men- 
tioned as Marfa de Agreda. Her whole family were svidely known for 
their unusual piety. On a single day in 1619. she and her mother entered 
a convent, and her father and two brothers took their first vows as 
Franciscan friars. She became abbess of her convent in Agreda at the age 
of twenty-five. Her leadership was exemplary, and under her rule the 
consent became fervent and prosperous. People said she tvas planning 
to write an extraordinary brok. to be called “The M)-siical City of 
God, A Divine History of the Virgin Mother of Christ." In it she was 
to give detailed accounts of her puzzling visits to other kingdoms, includ- 
ing Spain's farthest colony on the Rio del Norte. How could it be? She 
never left Agreda, yet was able at the same time to be in a far corner 
of the earth. The Bishop of Viseo in Spain heard of her aetherial jour- 
neys. Learned theologians spoke of "bilocation," a miraculous faculty 
with subtle distinctions as to whether it svas the physical body that was 
transpoited, or the spiritual essence, which then projected the image of 
its body's likeness Maria de Agreda spoke of being transported to the 
Orient, and to New Mexico, which she visited as often as four times in 
one day. She gave descriptions of her visits— how she spoke to the 
Indians in their own tongue, though at home in Spain she could not 
speak a word of thein: how she was lifted and taken by angels; how 
the people needed instruaion and of what kinds of country and customs 
would be found by the missioners when at last tliey tvent among them. 
The Avhole affair rvas fascinating, even though as usual in netvly reported 
supernatural matters the Church presers-ed an official skepticism pending 
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further investigation. News of the niarvelJous mother superior came to 
Mexico, and the Archbishop now wished to Inow \%bcihcr in t/te coun- 
try of the Rio del Norte there had been any evidence of lier sisils, or 
"flights,” as they were spoken of. 

The pueblo friars looked at one another and racked their brains. 
To men of their fervid belief, whose very canon of faith proclaimed the 
possibility of tlie miraculous, it tvas an exalting thought that they and 
their works may have been visited by Divine Favor through the occa- 
sional presence of the zealous nun. And jet nobody could recall out of 
the dangers and labors of every day a bit of evidence that she had indeed 
been with them. If only they might see her, speak with her, ask her 
what of the river kingdom she had observed, to test her knowledge! The 
matter must be deeply looked into. What had the Archbishop uTitten? 
The Father President Alonso de Benavides liad die paper in his own 
hands: . . do hereby urgently recommend this inquiry to the reverend 
custodian and fathers” of New htexico "in order that they may carry it 
out with die solicitude, faith and dev'otion as the case demands, and 
that they duly inform us concerning iu results, so that they may be 
verified In legal form.” The whole thing deeply stirred the religious New 
Mexicans, They had never before heard of Mother Maria de Jesds, or 
suspected the existence of her influence. 

But a thought struck them. Wliat of the pathetic trudging visits, 
summer after summer, of the Humanos people from far over the plains? 
IFhy had tlicy come back faithfully after so many discouragementi? tt'ai 
it possibic-who could dare hope so-was it even likely that they had 
been inspired by someone from far away? The fifty Humanos petitioners 
were still lingering in the pueblo of Isleca before setting out in disap- 
pointment once again for tficir homeland. The pastor of fsieta. Fray 
Estevan de Perea, sent for a group of their spokesmen. Tlicy came s» here 
he and the other friars now sat in the common room of the convento. 

^VTiy, asked the pastor, had the Humanos come year after jear to 
ask with such insistency for baptism? 

The Indians pointed to a painting that hung on the wall of the 
refectory. It was a portrait of a famous old mm. .Mother Luisa de CarriAn, 
in the full habiliments of her order. 

"A woman in similar garb." they said, “u-anders among us over 
lliere, alwavv preaching, but her face is not old like this, but joung.” 

The inquiren leaned fOTWard with quickmesl inlernt. But why. 
demanded the pastor, had the Hununm never mentioned ihii Ijchwf?, 
and they replied. 
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"Because you did not ask us, and anyway, sve thought she was 
atound here, as well." 

It was astounding. It demanded action. The religious community 
immediately decided to send two friars from the river province to the 
Humanos kingdom. IVithout delay. Fray Juan de Salas and Fray Diego 
Ldpez set out with the Humanos for the east. In a sveek or two they 
were back to call for more workers, "as the harvest tvas great.” They 
told how crossing the plains of the Apache buHalo country they travelled 
one hundred leagues by the time they came among the Humanos nation. 
There the people came forward in procession to meet the friars, calling 
aloud for baptism. They carried a large cross garlanded with svild 
flowers. Mothers rvith babies at their breasts held the infants aloft and 
begged that they be baptized too. The friars were enchanted. M^here had 
the people gained knowledge of the cross? The Indians replied that the 
same young woman in nun’s robes had told them how they must go in 
procession to meet the friars, and herself had helped to decorate the 
cross with its garlands. For several days the friars prayed with the people 
about the cross which they set in the ground. There was more to hear 
about the visitation. To the Indians she was flesh and blood like another 
woman. They all saw her. though this joy svas denied to the frian. The 
Indians told how she uuglu them in their own language, and reproved 
them for laziness that they did not go more often to seek the priests of 
the Rio del Norte. The friars were moved. IVhai was known of this 
matter in Spain now began to be supported by svhat svas becoming known 
of it in this last wilderness of the New World. One day while Fray Juan 
and Fray Diego svere with the Humanos, messengers from two other 
Indian nations to the cast arrived asking for baptism. A white woman, 
young, pretty, in gray, black and white robes, with a blue cloak, had 
been among them preaching and urging them to seek the desert fathers. 
It svas besvildering. Tlie Franciscans made ready to return to the river to 
ask for more help in the great task. The Humanos chief begged that 
before they went they svould bless the sick. Two hundred invalids were 
brought to the cross, and the friais told the other missioners at Isleta on 
the nver how they had immediately arisen, "well and healed.” 

There was much to report to the Archbishop of Mexico. Fray 
Alonso dc Benavides, the Father President of the river province, resolved 
to go to ^tcxico, and— there was much other administrative business to 
justify the decision as well— even to Spain, where he hoped to obtain 
permission to pay a call upon Mother Marta de Jesiis himself. To h'u 
brothers on the river he would report the outcome as soon as possible. 
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She said that all her life she had suffered for those who did not 
know God, especially the heathen peoples whose ignorance was not 
their osvn fault. She had had made known to her in res’clations all those 
lands which did not know God. To them she had been repeatedly trans- 
ported by her guardian angels, whom she identified as Saint Michael 
and Saint Francis of Assisi. As for New Mexico, she had been expressly 
called for by the custodian angels of that kingdom, who had come to 
get her by divine command. She went there the first time in 1620, and 
continued to go ever since. On some days she went three or four times 
in less than twentydour hours. 

So much for the general claims. As to particulars, she said that 
when Fray Alonso himseU had gone to baptize the Piro pueblos, she had 
been there. She recognized him now. 

On another occasion somewhat similar, she said, when a father 
was baptizing Indians in a pueblo church, the people all crowded about 
the door. With her o'vn hands she pushed them on. They looked to see 
who was pushing "and they laughed when they were unable to see who 
did it." She described the officiating pastor— an old man but svithout 
gray hair, ^vho had a long face and a ruddy complexion. It was a dear 
description of Father Cristdbal Quirds, who was knosvn to all the 
province. 

She told in detail about bow Fray Juan de Salas and Fray Diego 
lApez went from the river to the Humanos nation, and said that it was 
she who had sent the Indians to (etch them. She described the two 
priests, and dedared that she helped them herself in their work. 'When 
the messengers came to them from the other tribes farther out on the 
plains, it was because she had sent them. Her descriptions of the country 
were so accurate and detailed that they recalled to Fray Alonso much 
that he had seen and forgotten. 

Fray Alonso asked her "why she did not allow us to see her when 
she granted this bliss to the Indians?" and she "replied that they needed 
it and we did not, and that her blessed angels arranged everything." 

He then asked her "most earnestly" if she would not make herself 
plain to the friars still in New Mexico, and "she promised that she 
would ask Cod, and that if He granted it. would do it most willingly." 
Fray Alonso WTote that he trusted that "by the time this letter reaches 
the hands ol your paternities some of you will have succeeded in seeing 
her." Thev could not say that tb«y had. 

She went on to tell of other savage kingdoms which she had 
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visited, and of dangers, conversions, and martyrdoms. She herself, in 
her other person, had been martyred "and received many wounds, and 
her heavenly angels crowned her. . . 

"When the interview was over. Fray Alonso showed her what he 
had tvritten down of their exchange, and ashing her tvhether it n'as 
the truth he "invoked the obedience from our most reverend father 
general that I carried for this purpose." Her confessor was also present 
and he called down upon her the same powerful sanction. In her own 
hand she addressed to the friars of the New Mexican river a confirmation 
of all that Fray Alonso had put down in his notebooks. "... I saw and 
did all that I have told the father," she wrote, and in a final summation 
of his view, the priest declared, "She convinced me absolutely by describ- 
ing to me all the things in New Mexico as 1 have seen them myself, as 
well as by other details which I shall keep within my soul. Consequently, 
I have no doubts in this matter whatsoever." 

In her written statement to the friars. Mother Marfa dc Jesus 
spoke gently of the nature of the Indians, and of the measures to be 
taken for their salvation. It grieved her to tee them "continue in dark* 
ness and blindness and . . . deprived of the . . . immaculate, tender and 
delightful law." The frian must work tirelessly, and in their work must 
be aided and protected by "soldiers of good repute and habits, men who 
forbear patiently the abuse that may come upon them." All must “exer* 
rise the greatest possible charily with these creatures of the Lord, made 
in His image and likeness with a rational soul to enable them to know 
Him." It was a view of the Indian that was by no means universally 
held. But she was firm. "Cod," she wrote, "created these Indians as apt 
and competent beings to serve and worship Him. . . 

When Fray Alonso asked her whether in the river kingdom of 
New Mexico all were "proceeding in the right way" in the work of con- 
versions, she replied that "everything was pleasing to our Lord, as it 
was all directed to the aim of the conversions, which is the greatest 
charity." But she abo said that she had taken it upon hcnelf to pray for 
"the peace and harmony between the governors and the frian ... 10 that 
friars, governors, Spaniards and Indians together and in harmony may 
worship and praise the Lord. . . 

With those words, and in her baffling knowledge of the river 
kingdom of the seventeenth century. Mother Marla dc Jesds de Agrcda 
went to the heart of a problem that was cliargcd with passion and 
violence. 
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26. 

The Two Majesties 


For in tlie seventeenth century the river colony tvas like a man 
in whom raged opposing desires, good and bad. These forces contended 
so long and so hard that they nearly tore apart forever the social body 
in which they were inescapably joined- The body and the soul were at 
war— life temporal and life spiritual. In her ay for harmony Mother 
Marla had fearfully seen who were the contenders. They were the gov- 
ernors at Santa Fe, with their corrupt little garrisoru and their comic 
vanity and their bald cleverness at scraping private gain from the impov- 
erished province; opposed by the briars in their fortress-missions, with 
a grim strength of spirit, and arrogance on behalf of Almighty God, 
and certain convictions as to human nature which keeping faith they 
could not recant. With but a few brief peaceful interludes the struggle 
raged for seven decades, and was resolved only in a disaster which falling 
equally upon both contenders was the bitter product of their strife. 

In a certain sense the conBict was an outgrowth of the Spanish 
character. The agents of both civil and religious government used to 
speak of “the tivo Majesties" in whose name all adairs were conducted; 
and they meant God and the King of Spain. The Spanish character in 
which these two majesties were polarised was able at times to be furi- 
ously partisan. The armored captain-general saw bimself as the inhab- 
itant and example of that majesty which had created the New World 
under Charles V and Philip II. The friar in his proud rags no less 
strongly saw in himself the representative of a divine prototype, his 
Lord Jesus Christ. Rut each believed not only in his os\'n majesty, but 
also in the other's, so that the internal conflict sras complicated: and yet 
eadi claimed the superior right and glory ol his oss-n motives, and svas 
obliged to ilhistiatc them in physical acts which often took hard effect 
bjiOT.m •VL’skiit tfes. 

Behind the open strife between church and state in the river 
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kingdom lay the whole Spanish conquest, with its mixed motises. These 
were neser more bluntly exposed than by the old warrior of Cortes, 
Bernal Diaz del Castillo, ivhen he said. ‘^V'e came here to sene God, 
and also to get rich.” If these purposes were equal, they became less 
so as Spain’s red and yelloiv royal colors mosed northward on the map 
of the New ^V'o^ld, until on the Rio del Norte a bare subsistence for the 
colony ix'as to be had, tvhile the hart'est of souls among the Indians 
ss-as almost inexhaustible to those who believed in its actuality and 
desirability. 

The fight between governors and friars in the river colony 
revolved around a number of issues, all of which had to do with limits 
of authority, but one rising above the others related to jurisdiction over 
the native peoples. It was an issue so sharpened by prejudice and con- 
viction and inherited attitudes that it too struck more ^an merely the 
local factors, and reached back to the earliest thoughts about the Indian 
—his nature, his purpose and his right. The struggle between the body 
and the soul of the colony was essentially about human relations. 

What was an Indian? The question had been asked so long ago 
as the reign of King Ferdinand, svhen the Laws of Burgos, regarding 
Indiaiu, were enacted in 1512. The Emperor Charles V saw it raised 
again, and serious debate was carried on as to whether an Indian svas 
an animal or a human being, or If a mixture, just how much of one and 
which nature dominated to what extent Possibly, thought some philoso- 
phers, he represented neither man nor animal but some inieimediate 
spedes. Or if Indians srere animals, then as such, they might enjoy the 
faculty of reason in various low degrees. The question was, how much, 
if at all? For the purposes of inquiry, some even supposed that the 
Indian might be a rational being, though barbarian. 'Where had the 
Indians come from, anyhow? It was a striking possibility that they had 
wandered into the New ^Vorld as descendants of the lost ten tribes of 
Israel. But if thus they were human beings, how was it that they seemed 
to be indifferent to the mining of gold, which svas assuredly a human 
preoccupation, and preferred simply to cat, which was both human 
and animal? Further, if they were human beings, svere they free or 
slave? It was all a most involved and serious question, and it was end- 
lessly explored in s\Titten svorks and before boards of inquiry and courts 
of laiv. \Vhat lay at the heart of it was whether or not the Spanish con- 
quest, in its treatment of Indians, vras just. It was not long until the 
various speculations crystallized into two opposing views, held with 
vigor on the one hand by the Spanish dvil powers and on the other by 
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the Church. The Crown, to its credit, required {ull examination of its 
otvn conduct of the conquest in respect to the Indian, but it was forced 
to do so by the impassioned outcries of the clergy on behalf of the 
despoiled native. Mercy and protection for the Indian might be trans- 
lated into law (and they were) but established attitudes were hard to 
change. 

For the Spanish civil view of the Indians, brutally clear in the 
coloniiation, tvas that they were as diHerent from Spaniards as monheys 
from men. They were miserable, glum, vicious and lazy. They could not 
read or write, they had no laws, or private property, or respect for 
human life. Their religion was idolatrous and obscene. They practiced 
incest and sodomy. They were so thick-skulled that if a soldier struck 
one of them on the head with his sword, the tempered steel of Toledo 
would be dulled. It svas absurd to imagine that such a creature was 
capable of living in freedom. Even if he were sentimentally called a 
man, it would be far more suitable, as a Spaniard said, for him to live 
as a slave man than as a free beast. Aristotle’s Politics was quoted to 
prove that some men were slaves by nature. If all this was true, how could 
anyone hope that the Indian any more than another beast of burden 
could be saved? That was how most of the colonial administrators, and 
military officers, and landholders felt about the matter. 

The Church felt differently. Even If all such charges against the 
Indian were true, they could be nullified if the Indian were educated, 
trained, given freedom, and brought to Christianity. The champion of 
this view was a Dominican friar who as a young propertyholder had 
seen both sides of the conquest in Cuba in the early sixteenth century. 
He was Fray Banolom6 de las Casas. later Bishop of Chiapas. Me him- 
self had owned Indian slaves, whom he used for the wotVing of mines 
on his land, even after he had taken holy orders. But preparing a sermon 
to deliver on Whitsunday in 1514, he came upon the text in Ecclesiastes 
that read, "He that sacrificeih of a thing wrongfully gotten, his offering 
is ridiculous, and the gifts of unjust men are not accepted." His thoughts 
were sober and long, but they led him to the inevitable conclusion, and 
he announced "that everything done to the Indians thus far was unjust 
and t^Tannical." The remainder of his life was given to the cause he 
proclaimed, which repeatedly took him from the colonies to the Court 
of Madrid and back He faced powerful adversaries, but the Emperor 
Charles ordered that he be heard, and Spain listened to the conscience 
of the conquesL 

Aristotle, he conceded in the context of his times, might be right 
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about the condition of natural slavery; but if they existed, natural 
slaves were few in number, and were to be regarded as mistakes of nature 
rather than as an order of beings. No, all the peoples of the world 
belonged to mankind; all had understanding and free will; all had the 
same senses, and were equally moved by the objects of these, took com- 
fort from goodness, felt pleasure vrith happy and delicious things, and 
regretted and turned from evil. All men and their nations no matter 
how barbaric or corrupt were capable of improvement and susceptible of 
acquiring the virtues of domestic, political and rational man. The way 
to such human achievement was not through armed conquest; but 
through peaceable preaching of the love of God and the brotherhood 
of mankind. The way to imperial conquest was not by war but by 
peace. 

No enduring society could be built upon the shaky foundation 
of the Spanish treatment of Indians. Its chief feature tvas the encomienda 
system, or provision of guardianships by which each Spanish landholder 
had ‘'commended'* to him the Indians who lived on his land. He was to 
be responsible for them, in their spiritual and physical welfare. In return, 
their work was oived to him and their defense of the land. Ideally the 
design was that of a family, which was what was intended when Fope 
Alexander VI deeded the western hemisphere to the King and Queen 
of Aragdn and Castile. But in practice the guardians were slaveholders 
and the encrusted children of the wilds were slaves. From the days of 
the earliest conquerors onward— beginning vrith Columbus himself— the 
persons and products of the Indians were considered practical spoils of 
conquest. Forced labor in pearl fisheries and mines and fanning fields 
and domestic life and concubinage and armed forces was the lot of the 
Indian wards. As early as 1509 the Church asked that Indians not be 
required to serve their guardians for longer than a year or two, instead 
of for life. The Crown so ordered, but the order was flouted, and before 
long new regulations were won by the landholders that permitted guard- 
ianships to descend by inheritance, with the practical result that not 
only the current generation of Indians but even future ones must know 
bondage. 

In 1520 the Emperor Charles issued a memorial requiring that 
the Indians be treated as free men. and in 1525 he directed CortM to 
assign no more Indians to guardianships. Neither proclamation had any 
practical effect, and m 1526 ifie guardianship s)’stcm was legalized for 
Mexico with the provision— meant to be ameliorative— that no guardian 
might receive more than three hundred Indians. The colonists pressed 
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at every opportunity for latvs that gave them complete and perpetual 
jurisdiction over the native peoples. Government officials— even, it was 
whispered, some in the Council of the Indies itself— took bribes to influ- 
ence policies in favor of the slaveholding class. To protect their material 
holdings, the lords of the Indies used their consciences loosely, and took 
comfortable refuge in theories of Indian inferiority. Las Casas gave them 
no rest. He svrote, he spoke, he memorialized the Crosvn. The Emperor 
had already proved himself sympathetic to his viesvs. The issue was the 
liveliest one of its time, and decades later its energy was to reach even 
the remotest colony on the farthest river of the Crown's dominions. 
Throughout the Empire, in spite of royal and evfn papal declarations 
of polic)’, the protective laws for Indians remained only ideal and never 
knew the simple reality of obedience. But the agencies of human charity 
never ceased to do their duty. 

If the arguments of Las Casas, “Apostle to the Indians," carried 
much weight with the Emperor Charles it may be imagined how 
thoughtfully he took notice of a bull. “Sublimis Deus,” which was 
issued by Pope Paul III in 1537, at the very height of the contioversy. 
The Pontiff was explicit in the utterance of his exalted conclusion: “The 
sublime God so loved the human race that ... all are capable of receiv- 
ing the doctrines of the faith." Lest anyone might choose to exclude 
certain types from (he human race, he thundered on saying that the 
Evil One himself had inspired those who, “to please him, have not hesi- 
tated to publish abroad that the Indians of the West and the South . . . 
should be treated as dumb brutes created for our service, pretending 
that they are incapable of receiving the Catholic faith.” It should have 
made the enslavers of the Indian tremble. The Pope proceeded: "IVe . . • 
consider, however, that the Indians are truly men and that they are 
not only capable of understanding the Catholic faith but, according 
to our information, they desire exceedingly to receive it. . . . We de- 
clare ■ . . that, notwithstanding whatever may have been or may be 
said to the contrary, the said Indians and ail other people tvho may 
later be discovered by Christians, arc by no means to be deprived of 
llieir liberty or the possession of their property, even though they be 
outside the faith of Jesus Christ: and that iliey may and should, freely 
and legitimately, enjoy their liberty and the possession of their prop 
erty; nor should tliey be in any way enslaved; should the contrary happen 
it shall be null and of no effect." Having thus laid the foundation for 
granting legal personality to the Indian. Paul III concluded diat august 
^and compassionate charter by dedaring that "the said Indians and oilter 
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peoples should be conseried to the faith of Jesus Christ by preaching 
the word of God and by the example of good and holy living.” 

How in the face of such a document, and against his known piety, 
the Emperor could increasingly make legal concessions to the big and 
little estateholdcrs of the Colonies it was hard to undentand. Under 
the law itself the cncomienda system grew worse instead of letter, and 
the whole vast spectacle of abuse and Injustice in tlic Xcw ^\'orId was 
more than a devoted follower of Christ could endure. The Holy Father’s 
intention in giving the new lands and their peoples into the care of the 
Crown had been betrajed. Tlic conquest instead of being a glory to 
God was a fulfillment of evil. U the cncomienda system was inevitably 
the accompaniment of conquest, then there was but one thing left to do, 
and Las Casas demanded tliat it be done. He called u]>on the Emperor 
to order a halt to all further svars and conquests in the Indies, so that 
the existing evil of Indian bondage might at least grow no greater. On 
April tC, 1550, Charles V to the astonishment of tlie world commanded 
that all conquests in (he Spanish empire be halietl until a royal board of 
inquiry, composed of church doctors and political scientists, could pro 
pose an acceptable scheme of waging war and conquest with jtisticc. 
There was splendor in this act, and its extreme simplicity could come 
only from an absolute morality. Right and wrong was the Issue, and not 
even vast expedients and material commitmcnU'>on a scale of conth 
nents-were to justify an improper humanity. 

Dill as Iscforc, the fiery ideal was lost sight of in smoky argument. 
Old abuses gradually crept forward again, tiiough a framework of regtikv 
(tons for the conduct of wars of conquest was set up requiring that com* 
m.mders must have (he approval of pro|>rr ecclesiastical authority before 
opening battle against the Indians. (Hence OAaic consulting his chap- 
lains for olficial opinion liefore moving against pueblos.) Colonists svere 
to l>c responsible for (he welfare of (heir Indians, and must explain to 
them the advani.igcs of coming umlcr the gosernment of the Crosvn— 
think, they said, of the new ifiings brought by the Sjsaniards: horses, aiws, 
silk, iron tools, firearms, wine, oil, roads, svhcclcil schicles, and the 
supreme gift of the Holy Faith. If the Indian worked for the Spaniards, 
they svoiild sec that he svas fcil and clotivcd. and he ssouM gisr tliem 
his labor and the products of iL If asked to work on the land, the 
colonist, like Cortifs, woulsl reply. **Rut 1 came to get golib not to till 
the soil like a jeavant." 

After oscr half a century of delsate and legislation, the Indian 
laws of Philip It sserc in practice even less protective than those of his 
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father the Emperor. The moral force of the clergy had resulted in a 
great statement of principle; but the heavy inertia of those men who by 
their courage and ambition had continued the conquest was more power- 
ful than any ideal. %Vith their methods of gunfire and slavery, the prac- 
tical men of affairs prevailed over the friars' promise of peace and pros- 
perity through the word of God. The result tvas unceasing strife, and a 
slow process of organic death for the empire and its most outlandish 
colonies, tvhere even so, the claim could be made in good sense that 
in their daily living, the Indians in pueblos were closer to Christian 
simplicity and perfection than many a Spaniard, svho ravaged them in 
the name of the Two Majesties. Las Casas saw the Indians as compact of 
all virtues. They are "more delicate than princes and die easily from 
work or illness. They neither possess nor desire to possess worldly stfealth. 
Surely these people would be the most blessed in the world if only they 
wonhipped the true God." 

On the regal and viceregal level the view of the Indian svas 
beneficent and gentle. Mendoza, the first vi^roy of Mexico, advised his 
successor in office to accept neither one nor the other extreme opinion 
as to what an Indian was. "Treat them." he declared, "like any other 
people, and do not make special rules and regulations for them. There are 
few persons in these parts who are not motivated, in their opinions of 
the Indians, by some interest, whether temporal or spiritual, or by some 
passion or ambition, good or bad." 

Few on either side of the controversy were as wise as he; and on 
the river in New Mexico where the struggle over the Indian svent on at 
a lower Ifvel, fury replaced amenity, and poverty settled its dust over 
the meagre stakes. 

For it had been a long time since New Mexico was hopefully 
regarded as another treasure house, and all large-scale exploitation of its 
resources by the Ctosvti had been abandoned. The kingdom was re- 
garded essentially as a missionary field. The civil authority, the armed 
garrison, svere to exist primarily to protect the friars at their hazardous 
work, whose object was the peaceful conversion of the Indian. But the 
position of the Indian under the guardianship of the encomienda was 
poison at the heart of the province; and with their attitudes of mind 
inherited through history the governors who favored the Indian civil 
system and the friars who abhorred it must only come to blows. Carefully 
as it svas worked out through expeiintem and altruism, imagination and 
a royal sense of honor, tlie legal fiaioe of the occupation of the colonies 
could not sund against the force that worked to tear it down. This 
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was, once again, the Spanish character. "Spaniards always end by devour- 
ing their institutions with the acid o( their corrosive individualities."* 
The two governments of New Mexico— the provincial majesties of the 
Church and the State— poured forth streams of accusations, complaints, 
scandals against one another to the viceroys of the seventeenth century 
in Mexico. These mostly had to do with circumstances of tlie Indians, 
though side issues were often too outrageous to miss. The freight wagons 
crawled out of Santa Fe on their triennial voyages to Mexico City bearing 
packets of ofRdal letters tvrapped in antelope skin. Often by the very 
same train the friars and the govemon dispatched their dossiers against 
each other. Personalities changed, governor came and went every three 
years with the supply trains, and new fathers president svere assigned 
nearly as often. Details varied, and the scenes of conflict, but the bitter 
lack of harmony continued from about 1613, shortly after the establish- 
ment of Santa Fe as the civil capital, until the eighth decade of the 
century. 

The deeply rooted disagreement in policy broke into the open 
in May, 1613, when Governor Peralta sent a squad of soldiers to Taos to 
collect tribute owed by the Indians under the official encomienda. Fray 
Isidro Orddnez, the Father President, was in Taos at the time. He erne 
out of the pueblo, dispersed the Indians who were waiting to deliver 
their levy, and commanded the Governor’s troops to return empty- 
handed to the capital. The Governor was outraged and svhen he persisted 
in his orders, Fray Isidro invoked against him the terrible UTath of 
excommunication, calling him "a heretic, a Lutheran and a Jew." Peralta 
was at that time beginning the coiutruction of the Palace of the Gov- 
emon in the new city of Santa Fe. which had been established on the 
site of a lung-abandoned pueblo. Indian laborers were used in the work. 
Fray Isidro denounced the Governor for using the natives as a press gang, 
and the Governor on meeting the friar later on during the summer fired 
at him with a flintlock pistol, missing him but slightly, and hitting another 
friar and a civilian. For this Fray Isidro demanded that the Santa Fe 
tosvn council arrest the Governor, but to no as-ail. The Governor's chair 
was thrown out of the parochial church. When it was certain that news 
of the squabble must be sent to the Viceroy in Mexico, Fray Isidro 
promised to excommunicate anyone bearing dispatches for the Governor, 
who then moved to go to report in person, and started dosvn the river 
road. At Isleta he was captured by agents of the Father President who 
threw him in chains into a cell at the convent of Sandla. Fray Isidro was 
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for the moment triumphant. His position was particularly strange since 
there tvas some question as to the validity of his appointment and his 
credentials as Pather President. Some of the friars under him were in 
revolt against him. None was permitted to leave the kingdom, and Fray 
Isidro’s furious dispatches describing his osvn hardships of spirit and 
person went to Mexico by fast courier. The Governor escaped from 
Sandia and returned to Santa Fc, only to be clapped into prison again 
on reduced rations. His friends svere posverless, and the state of the 
province was critical, for under what purported to be a royal order Fray 
Isidro had published permission for all colonists and soldiers to return 
to Mexico if they wanted to do so. As a result the Spanish lay population 
of Santa Fe dropped to forty-seven persons, and the continued life of the 
colony was precarious. 

In May, 1614, a new gi\einor. Admiral Bernardo de Ceballos, 
arrived to take office. Peralta svas sent on his way south. He was ruined, 
and even the last legal recourse that might have proved him right in 
his report to the Viceroy was snatched from him. At the Perillo Spring 
in the Dead Man's March, he was once more confronted by Fray Isidro’s 
partisans and robbed of his papers before being permitted to proceed 
to his obscure fate in Mexico. But a refugee friar managed to reach 
Mexico in the same year, and there he made charges against the Father 
President. The Viceroy acted at once to appoint another friar already 
in New Mexico to succeed Fray Isidro, who was recalled to hfexico City 
to face the Holy Office of the Inquisition. 

The whole affair was all too typical, with its angry challenges of 
authority betvs-cen the two majesties, its infinitely laborious intrigues 
across desert kingdoms and quires of parchment, its squalid local reprisals. 
The Indians strove to keep their ancient ways of life while submitting 
to the physical and spiritual tlemands of the warring powers, and the 
colonists subsisted on their national traditions while watcliing the energies 
that might have worked for peace and plenty spend themselves in cease- 
less recrimination. One after another, the successive regimes in the 
Governor’s Palace and the Chapter House of Santo Domingo poured 
forth for vice-regal consumption the accounts of each other’s infamies. 

Governor Eulace, cried the friars, in 1619 sent permission to the 
Indians to revive the pagan religious practices which the friars had 
worked hard to supplant with the rituals of Christianity. It was an 
official act designed to divide the alle^ancc of the Indians from the friars 
who lived and worked among them. ’The same governor, against the royal 
etlict that prohibited governors from engaging in trading enterprises. 
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raised livestock to be exported at profit to himself. Another governor 
closed the river highway to friars who wanted to send little herds of sheep 
to be sold in Mexico for "ornaments, decorations for the churches and 
other necessities.’’ ^Vhen they protested to him, the governor replied 
‘‘that churches with decorations and costly ornaments svere not necessary; 
that a few huts of strasv and some cloth ornaments, with spoken [as 
against sung] Masses, were ample." He did not or would not understand; 
the friars pleaded that "these things are what we have the roost care for, 
and procure at our expense and labor, for, if precept and virtue teach 
these natives, they are all influenced as well by the decency, ornamenta- 
tion, and ritual of the churches.” The governor cared as little for the 
health and safety of the Indians. From the rich salt lakes beyond the 
eastern mountains of the river, the native people svere forced to bring 
like beasts of burden great cargoes of salt, and this, svrote the friars to 
the viceroy, "has occasioned among the natives serious illnesses and con- 
vulsions, some of them being permanently incapacitated . . . both on 
account of the haste and the misfortunes attending their departure, and 
because of the long distance which they carried the salt." By 1630 the 
garrison at Santa Fe had again increased, and two hundred and fifty 
soldiers svere paid, declared the father president of the time, through a 
levy on the Indians of a yard of cotton cloth for each Indian house and 
a bushel of com. 

Against these and other abuses the friars pleaded with the King 
to command relief. The guardianship system was wholly corrupt. Royal 
decrees specified that no Indians could be given in encomienda until 
after baptism. And yet, "even before the pueblos are converted, the 
governor himself gives them out in encomienda without notifying the 
father president or the viceroy. Even before they are conserted and 
baptized, when they arc only pacified, they constrain them to pay tribute 
and do personal service, taking them far from their pueblos and treating 
them badly. As a result, the heathen Indians who have not yet been 
converted or even pacified say that tliey do not want to become converted, 
or even pacified, diat they do not want to become Christians, in order 
not to pay tribute or serve. They have even been sent to be sold as 
slaves in New Spain. . . . They escape these and other abuses as long as 
they remain free and do not become Christians." And the friars, in whom 
the justice of Las Casas was still alive, pnyed the King to order that 
"the Indians of New Mexico be not given in encomienda by the gov- 
ernors of New Mexico until five years after the whole pueblo has been 
baptized." 
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Every request they made of the King revealed a new abuse. 
Pray, let the King order that no landholder or any other Spaniard 
be allowed to live in the Indian pueblos "without the consent of the 
Indians themselves.” If every Indian house had to pay the governors a 
cotton blanket and five bushels of com per year, let the king issue orders 
against charging the tribute against individuals who lived in, or moved 
into, the house. Let Indians move freely to whatever pueblos they chose 
to live in, and not be bound to the land where they were discovered. 
Command that Indians who are officials in their own pueblos be excused 
from personal service, and prohibit the practice of taking Indian boys 
and girls from their homes on the pretext that they are orphans and must 
be given care, which invariably is seen to be for what it is, the position 
of slaves. Indians captured in wars should not be sold far away as slaves, 
but should be given to the convents for teaching faith and industry. 
Grant that the royal power move against the way Indians were forced 
off their lands. Order that the governors be required to obey the deaee 
against raising oi cattle to be exported for their private gain, a practice 
bad in many ways. To drive the cattle to Mexico, the governors "send 
along the best Indians of the land who then are left stranded because 
the distance is $0 great . . . and unable to return to their country and 
homes.” And others connive to send cattle with the governors’ herds, "and 
in particular female cattle, whereby the land is impoverished." It should 
be ordered that the right of sanctuary in the churches be respected. 
"This svill afford some protection and relief to the helpless Spaniards 
who live there as in a svalled prison.” And the friars looked to the future 
of the kingdom and requested "that if anyone should svish to found at 
his own cost a town at the pass of the Rio del Norte, which is midway to 
New Mexico,” the viceroy should be given power 10 encourage this, for 
"that pass is extremely important, both for keeping open that trail 
and for the conversion of the many savage nations in that region. Your 
Majesty would be greatly benefitted by the foundation of such a town 
and by the produaion of the mines and farms that may be established 
there." 

The complaints of the clergy svent up through the years like 
sighs. A state oEQdal at Santa Fe travelled to the Apache nation to buy 
buckskins for the governor. He informed the Indians that his father had 
begotten a son among them and he wished to do the same. The Indians 
withdrew and discussed his statement and came to understand what he 
wanted. Accordingly, at four in the afternoon they erected a tent for 
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him, made it comfortable with skins, and seated him on a new hide 
spread out "Then they began their wedding dance as they call it, and 
when it was finished they brought to him a young maiden, and he 
admitted her and slept svith her. In the morning the Apaches came and 
seeing that he had knotsm her, they anointed his breast with her blood.” 
It ssras— but only to the Indians— a marriage contract. 

Another civil official "of large body, coane, and somewhat broAvn,” 
came one time to the pueblos os'cr the mountains to the east where 
Indians in the choir were assembled to sing the High Mass. For this by 
his order they were to be given fifty lashes cadi, and "the poor things 
have not since then dared to take part in any sung Mass, wherefore the 
divine service has been impeded.” In the pueblo of Quarai the same 
man was once sitting in the very cell of a friar who was making him a 
cup of chocolate when the Indian officers of the pueblo came in to say 
that they were sorry to see their pastor go out alone to the wheat fields 
to reap the harvest singlelianded. They asked for permission to help 
him. 'file visiting official fleiv into a rage and ordered the Indians "net 
to reap the wheat nor serve the father, for if they did he would ghe 
them one hundred lashes; for such,” he roared, "was ihe command of 
his governor, . . 

Anything was to be expected as the goiemors and their men 
worked to discredit the dergy and the cluirch. At a western pueblo 
certain capuins from Santa Fe spoke to the Indians. "One of them went 
out prodaiming that the people should come together, for he had tome 
things to tell tliem whidi were sery sweet, veiy pleasant, and very much 
in accord with their desires.” Nobody knew what «i*as said to the Indians, 
"but from that time they did not ring the Ave Maria, or the evening 
bells, nor did they attend the teaching of the doctrine or the choir, but 
acted as if they had never been concerted. . . 

Another officer went to a pueblo, assembled the people, and 
insisted to the Indians that tliey make charges agairut ilieir priest, who 
was ninety yean old. An Indian woman finally rose to stale that he 
had violated her. The Indians bum into roars of laughter, jeering 
at the name of the priest, who was ordered to pay the woman a fine of 
a piece of cloth worth a dollar. Someone went to the friar's cell where 
he had remained reading his breviary during the scene, and asked why 
he did not come out to defend himself. Tlie old man replied "iliat it 
was of more coisscqucncc to him to raniinuc reciting the divine office . . . 
than to notice all thaL** 
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There seemed no end lo tlm irresponsibiUty o£ the governors. 
There was one who sent all his troops to capture slaves tvhom he could 
sell. “The army went away at the time when the com was maturing, 
and there are eight hundred and forty fields left to go to ruin without 
their owners, at the mercy of bears and other wild beasts, which con- 
stantly destroy the crops.’* This occurred at a time when the “poor king- 
dom” had just been through a serious fatiutie during which Indians had 
to live on grass seeds and harmful herbs, and eveiybody in Santa Fe ate 
“bran, quilites, green barley, and other herbs svhich they happily were 
able to find.” 

One of the charges made roost bitterly by the hiars was that more 
than one governor since Eulate did his utmost to revive the pagan 
dances of the Indiaru. The friars believed these to be diabolic in their 
nature, and believing so, were compelled to suppress them at all costs. 
The Indian communal dance, they said, consisted first of an invocation 
of the devil in unknown tongues during which he was offered the fruits 
of the earth; and second, of a growing frenzy so that "they appear beside 
themselves, though no drinking has taken place whereby they may have 
become intoxicated. Sometimes they go from this dance and enter any 
house they wish, and take pleasure from any Indian woman they desire- 
even,” they said, daughters, mothers, sisters, “no attention being paid 
to relationship." No wonder it was a shock to Fray Salvador de Guerra, 
pastor of Isleta, to see his people performing the dances from which he 
had believed them converted. Not being able to make them desist in 
any other way, he "went throughout the pueblo with a cross upon his 
shoulders, a crown of thorns, and a rope about his neck, beating his bare 
body, in order that they might stop the dance.” \Vhen he reached a cer- 
tain part of the pueblo “they came after him weeping, and saying they 
were not to blame, because the governor had commanded them to do as 
they were doing." 

W'hat could be hoped for from such a ruler, who was heard to 
declare loudly m the corridor of his palace at Santa Fe that “if it were 
not for the necessity of upholding his dignity as governor, he would 
himself go out and perform the dances, and for a little he would do it 
anyway"? When assured that the dances were superstitious, he replied 
that he could see no superstition in them, and he doubted whether 
anyone else could either. If any could, let them say so. After all. 
tile Indian chorus in the dance sang "someihing whidi sounded like 
‘Hu-hu-hu ■ ■■ 

“Look here,” said the governor, "this dance contains nothing 
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more than this 'Hu-hu-hu,’ and these thieving friars say it is super- 
stitious.” 

The friars looked around and “knew from the faces of those who 
ivere present that they were much affected by this action, but oSered 
no opposition to it because the speaker was their governor and captain- 
general." And so the authority of the kingdom srts tom apart over yet 
another issue, and the Indians were offered both restraint and license, 
and the dances svent on in the earthen plazas along the river, and at 
Pojuaque they danced at night so bedevilled and rapt that when the 
horses of some Spaniards stumbled over them they did not feel it, and 
at Taxique in the mountains when the snow was heavy on the ground 
the people went to the church roof to dance and the Spanish mayor 
went to the priest and mocked him, asking bow it happened that he 
had ordered the Indians to "dance the catzinas on the roof of the 
church. . . It A'i’as a curiously prophetic episode, for centuries later 
the modified Indian dances w-ere to be approved by the pastors, and on 
occasions permitted in the very churches; and it also recalled how in 
the fourth century, PrisdIUan the Heretic introduced dancing into the 
services of the Church, with lasting effect, for even centuries later the 
Dance of the Seises was still given iMfore the high altar in the cathedral 
at Seville. 

In the long roll of the contentious governors, Peralta, £ulate, 
de Rosas and Mendizabel were the most reckless in their hatred of the 
other majesty until the arrival in New Mexico in 1660 of Governor 
Diego Dionysio de Penalosa Brioeha y Bertugo, who from the first 
moment in his new kingdom showed himself master of a particularly 
malicious style in government. He sent word ahead that all settlers 
for fifty leagues around must come to meet him at Senecu. the first pueblo 
on the river above the Northern Pass, and accompany him from there 
to Santa Fe. Some two hundred colonists responded. As he approached 
the pueblo and convent of Senecu, the frian there paid him due cour 
tesies of an official nature. The bells pealed and the pastor in canonicals 
accompanied by a crucifer bearing a lar^ cross went forth to meet him 
at the gate of the holy field of the cemetery. The nesv governor halted his 
cavalcade to berate Father Fray Benito de la Natividad for not having 
advanced down the road six miles to rccerve him. "What ridiculous pre- 
tensions for his reception!” exclaimed the* priest in a protest to the 
authorities in Mexico. From Senecu the governor proceeded up the 
river in a royal progress, pausing at the convents with his huge court to 
be fed and entertained and bedded without remuneration to the 
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frantic clergy, who having no resources equal to such privileged inva- 
sion, cried out that his vanity "exhausted the convents through no fault 
but his own, for they were ruined by such great expense." 

The new administration svas off to an unhappy start. Penalosa, 
once installed in Santa Fc, commanded that from each pueblo convent 
a trumpeter must come every week to the capital to "play for him in his 
palace when he eats or rises, uung for his ovm ostentation that which 
the clergy employ” to dignify the church services in the missions. His 
incumbency was one long scandal, public and private, and he enlivened 
it by new hostilities against the Church. In his day palace, ruling a 
province suffering from famine, drought and rising threats of Indian 
aggression, and supported by a half-intimidated, half-cynical official 
circle, he was heard to murmur grandly that he had "secret instructions 
from the Duke of Albuquerque to put tlie clergy to the garrote, or hang 
them, and haul their corpses away ignominiously on pack saddles." A 
friar went to Taos to rebuild a church that had been destroyed and 
whose pastor had been murdered. Penalosa appointed as governor of the 
pueblo the same Indian who had murdered the priest, and decreed that 
under penalty of death no Taos Indian was to help the new pastor to 
rebuild the church. The pastor was forced to resign and work elsewhere- 
Even though Taos was readily accessible from Santa Fe by the river road, 
Pedalosa never visited that most important of the northern pueblos. 

All the familiar issues between the two majesties reappeared 
under Penalosa, and the father president Fray Alonso de Posada, who 
was also the resident commissioner of the Holy Office of the Inquisition, 
opposed him with increasing vigor throughout the three years of the 
administration. In 1663 tlie climax came. Frandsco de Madrid, captain 
of the governor's cavalry, appeared at the church capital of Santo 
Domingo one day bringing two piisoncrs, Don Pedro Duran y Chavez 
and his nephew Cristdbal, on the way to Santa Fe. They installed them- 
selves in the convent that fronted on the plaza of the pueblo. Seeing 
that his guards were inaiientive, Don Pedro told one of his Indian 
servants to take him up and carry him into the pueblo church where 
he hoped to enjoy the right of sanctuary. The Captain saw too late what 
had happened. Reluctant to violate the church on his own responsibility, 
he sent a courier to the Governor asking for orden. As soon as possible 
additional troops arrived from Santa Fe with an order to take Don 
Pedro from the church. Having demanded the key* from the pastor, after 
Mass on Sunday, August 23, 1663, they entered and look the refugee by 
force- Word of the outrage came to Fray Alonso who was at Pecos. He 
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called upon the Governor to release the prisoner, threatening him with 
excommunication if he refused, TTie governor was heard to say that "he 
recognized no judge in this rountry who could excommunicate him, 
neither ecclesiastic, bishop, nor archbishop,” and in his most florid style 
added that "I was a cleric in my own country, a padre, and I married 
when 1 was ordained as subdeacon, and I sang and intoned nicely a 
gloria, a credo and a prefacio." His next move was to gather up the father 
president at Pecos, remove him to Santa Fe and make him a prisoner 
in the palace. He then looked about to find witnesses to justify his 
actions. 

But none came forward. The dty— it was then the only Spanish city 
in New Mexico— and the river missions stirred with excitement. It was 
unheard of, to throw a prelate and a commissioner of the Inquisition 
into jail. Pefialosa searched for a diplomatic forntul^ that would allow 
him to climb down with dignity. Surely the friars would petition him 
to free their president, whereupon he would do so with clemency? But 
the clergy kept an offended silence. Finally desperate, he wrote in Octo- 
ber to the pastor of Isleta, asking him to call. With a show of diplomatic 
mediation, the incarcerated commissioner was released, and promptly 
made charges to the Holy Office in Mexico. Pefialosa decided to vacate 
his office voluntarily, and returned to Mexico, where the Inquisitors dealt 
with him in an exhaustive inquiry. He received the heaviest sentence 
ever imposed by the Inquisition In the New World-he was ordered to 
perform an act of faitit by walking, bareheaded and barefoot, in a peni- 
tent’s robe, and carrying a lighted green candle, through tlie streets of 
Mexico City; to pay a fine of five hundred pesos and all the costs of the 
case; to be ineligible ever to hold political or military office; to per- 
petual banishment from the New World; to make various holy devotions 
for one year; and to quit New Spain within a month. In the end the 
Inquisition had to lend him the money to pay for Ms passage to Europe, 
where he sought the ear first of Charles II in England and then of 
Louis XIV in France with a traitorous scheme to conquer New Spain. 

If such were highlights of the religious case against the governors, 
equally profuse and even more violent charges were made throughout 
the century against the friars. In their hatred the governors accused the 
protectors of the Indian and of the common colonists of every conceivable 
crime. The quarrel was morally unequal, for the clergy in their ire were 
motivated in behalf of the human conscience: svltile the governors in 
their attacks upon the only valuable prosession of the friars— their purity 
of purpose and repute— were moved by an exasperated venality. A gov- 
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ernor stated that some of the friars he knew were “sailors, artillerymen, 
and men of ill-repute, engaged in evil pursuits; they took the hahit in 
order to go to the provinces of New Mexico. They served no rtoviiiate, 
and were without religion, which they did not understand.” They 
“took holy orders only to avoid work and live with greater liberty 
than in worldly pursuits." The town council of Santa Te in 1639 
charged that the friars exploited the Indians for their own rich gain, and 
caused anguish to the Spaniards by refusing them the sacraments, even 
in Lent. “. • . On the doors of the churches there are posted more excom- 
munications than bulls,” and . . the worst thing about it is that usually 
they take action against the governors and justices . . . and since all the 
religious belong to the same Order, quarrels or contentions with one 
mean trouble for all. . . . Thus the royal jurisdiction is much humbled 
and violated and the few inhabitants who uphold their governor, besides 
suffering poverty greater than that of Haman, are afflicted and snubbed 
and addressed by the religious with ugly and insulting words, and even 
forbidden to fight in the field.*’ 

The issues complained of by the frian 'vere reinterpreted by 
laymen. To keep the Spaniards from "holding or establishing farms, 
under the excuse of protecting the cornfields of the Indians [the friais] 
find sufficient reason for interfering with the Spanish inhabitants, even 
though the latter settle two or three leagues atvay from the Indian 
pueblos. . . . W'hen they can do no more they even burir the farms, as 
they have done in some cases.” Let the Viceroy “consider, for the love 
of Cod, that this is a very poor land, with few people, and tliat the 
measures tvere taken in passion and with great harshness.” The main- 
tenance of civil order was impossible if the clergy were able to harbor 
criminals in the sanctuaries of the chapels, which were becoming “asy- 
lums and refuges" for "delinquent-” TTte convents, declared the coun- 
dlmen, maintained large farms and herds, and the Indians were abused 
by being put to svork with them, and the pasion in their stables kept 
“three or four saddle horses very daintily, for they are quite valuable and 
are taken to be sold in New Spain.” Worst of all, and almost incredible, 
was that the clergy "hold most of the arras that there are in the coun- 
try, for they have armor for the horses, leather jackets, swords, harque- 
buses, and pistols," and live council begged that these arms be ordered 
turned over to the governors to issue in times of trouble, “for there 
are none m the storehouse." Did a friar steal most of a shipment of 
iron invcmled lor horseshoes? Did he sell a herd of oxen imentled for 
the use of Indians in tilling their Gelds? Were even religious articles 
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meant for the chapels sold for private gain by the Franciscans? The 
councilmen bitterly said so. 

Some of the charges made by the officials were appalling. At a 
certain pueblo the resident briars took much cloth and other tribute 
from the people, who sent a delegation to complain to the authorities. 
Upon their return the pastor had them brought before him for ques- 
tioning. He then went to their houses and searching them found “some 
feathers, or idols"— the usual Indian katchinas. He flesv into a passion 
and confronting his people again he sent for turpentine, thresv it upon 
them and put the torch to them. Many people were badly burned- One 
died of the effects. The resident friars svere ordered to Santa Fe to be 
disciplined by the father president. But soon they were again in fasor 
and assigned religious duties. 

The indictments streamed on— friars whipped Indians; sometimes 
cut off the hair of Indian women: put prisonen whom they detained 
into a little cell "not even large enough or decent enough for a good- 
sized pig": svere frauds, hypooites and drunkards. As for Indian dances, 
the friars svere willing enough to let them be danced if they needed the 
Indians to sow the fields or do other jobs. Most fersentiy of all, the dvil 
charges complained of religious abuses by the friars. They refused con- 
fession at a svhim, excommunicated (or nonreligious reasons, suspended 
the saying of ^(ass tlius anguishing many more persons than the one 
or two they meant to deprhe, and again, "would say Mass in the house 
of any mulatto or kept woman, according to their pleasure." The lay- 
men repeatedly begged that clergy be sent to them who would restore 
the sacraments of which they were deprived and of which they felt 
such profound need. The faith itself v»-as never threatened: only its 
priesthood, whom the governors chose to judge by its least instead of its 
most worthy memben. Even a certain friar said to one of the governon, 
"Sir, the ignorance of these fathers is immense. God take me away from 
here." But this governor was a poor witness, for like all the others 
who accused the frian of heinous deeds he was himself a man of low 
charaacr. 

So in bitter animation of the whole tiny society, the two majesilcs 
loot issue for generations oscr the prerogatises of the soul and of tlic 
cis’il posver. Against the sparse and lonely background of the narrow 
riser s’alley, the Indians in their towns, far from the great ssorld, sx-crc 
the s’iaims of a divided authority vrhich they lud ncser Insited over 
them. The stalemate betsscen church and state, with its postures of 
mutual defiance, was symbolized in a story beliesed in iGOo. Told that 
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the father commissary of the Holy Office of the Inquisition was coming 
to arrest him. Governor Ldpez de Mendizafael “said that before that 
commissary could seize him, he would hang him to a tree (indicating 
with his hand a tree which was there). Then, though the sky was serene, 
clear and without clouds, a little cloud came up with a tempest and 
a ray of lightning fell, which reduced the entire tree to ashes. . . 


27. 

The Hungry 


Trouble of another kind, vast and impersonal, came to the whole 
river kingdom and its outlying unknown lands and peoples in the middle 
of the seventeenth century. The plains Apaches and Comanches roved 
under the weather, obeying its great movements like shadows obeying 
clouds. Where the grass was ripe the cows went, and the Indian rovers 
followed to hunt and eat them, and to pick berries and herbs that pros- 
pered as the grasses did, when the rains fell on all things and made life. 
All depended on the rains. The plains people had no storage. Their food 
grew before them, and they look it, and used it, and mos’ed on to the 
next I’ving supply. 

In the land of the pueblos, and farther south, below the North 
Pass, where the river turned east and south for its last thousand miles, 
were people who planted crops and harvested them, saving against the 
future what they did not need each year. The lower river people were 
seen in 1053 by Captain Alonso dc l.edn who with thirty soldiers came 
to the river from the settlement called Cerralvo in the province of Nuevo 
Lc6n. He was under orders to find the mouth of the Rio de las Palmas 
from its inland approadi. Since the efforts of more than a century 
before no foreign travellers had sought the lower river. De Ledn came 
to its bank a few hundred miles from the sea and followed its course 
toward the mouth. He passed through a green land, saw many fish in the 
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river, and found many Indian settlements whose people were friendly, 
unlike "their forebears, who killed a large number of Spaniards who 
attempted to settle in that country" generations before. Life seemed 
abundant on the River of Palms, which once again had been discovered. 

But in the middle decades of the century a vast restraint of nature 
came upon the whole Southwest, plain and river alike, and brought 
suffering for people. It tvas drought. In the long valley of New Mexico 
the Spaniards recognized drought when it came, for the rivers of Spain 
mostly went dry in summer, and the white riverbeds and the gray grasses 
and the staring empty sky and the winds that hauled away the surface 
of the land and the endless question waiting to be answered out of the 
hot light of day were doubly familiar to them svhere they now lived. 
The river Indians knew it too and eyed their storage cists whose seed 
corn, held sacred for planting, w'ould be eaten only in desperation. In the 
farms of pueblo and encomienda alike lay the hope of the future— feed 
for the cattle, crops for the people, seed for the next year. 

With the plains Indians the problem had a different solution. 
Their roving life reached in an immense trescent from the unknown 
lands north of the river to the low gulf lands of the east and south. In 
the long years of drought the plains cattle and the people alike had little 
food. They had to forage far and wide for what had failed them in their 
own sweeping country. The great crescent contracted. The hunters 
turned to the river, where in its northern reaches lived people with 
stored food, and where across its long southeasttvard passage were 
increasing settlements of farmers and cattle raisers from New Spain. The 
Apache and Comanche raids, alwap a sporadic menace to the river 
dwellers, grew with each passing year of the drought. 

In 1660 war parties of the plains people crossed the southeastward 
river and struck at the frontier posts of New Spain— Cerralvo, Saltillo 
and Monterrey, even going as far inland as Chihuahua and Cases 
Grandes. They drove off herds of cattle and retreated swiftly to the 
plains. The widely separated tosvns took joint action to punish the 
raiders, and by October, 1663, an expedition ss'as ready to leave Monter- 
rey with a hundred men, eight hundred horses, eighty loads of flour 
and other provisions. Under the cxnnmand of Sergeant Major Juan de 
la Garza the volunteer army marched to the river, which they called the 
Rio Bravo, and crossed near the site of Eagle Pass. They found the 
enemy Indians defensively gathered in a rancheria, and battle followed, 
in which a hundred Indians were killed and a hundred and twenty-five 
men, women and children were capturecL Six months after they had set 
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out, the soldier-fanners returned to Monterrey. Many of their prisoners 
were sent to work as slaves in the mines of Zacatecas. 

Two years later the paiiem was repeated. The Indians came, 
plundered, retreated, and again the towns mustered a force to overtake 
them, this time with the help of three hundred Bobole Indians of 
Coahuila. Seventy-five miles north of the Rio Bravo the fight svas joined. 
An old Indian rvoman played a flute to hearten her tribesmen- The 
Indian allies of the Spaniards begged for permission to capture her and 
eat her. Their request svas not granted. But at night, svhen the battle 
was over, and the Indians were defeated without loss to the Spaniards, 
a captive hoy svas taken by the Boboles, sacrificed and eaten— "a matter 
svhich could not be remedied.” 

So the necessities of defense took the first Spaniards to the river 
in its southeastward inland stretches, shotted them the country beyond 
it to the north, and acquainted them with the Indians who lived along 
it on both sides. In the years following, another necessity brought 
repeated delegations of Indians from the plains river to the northern 
settlements ot New Spain. Like the Humanos to the north, they came 
asking for conversion, remembering the appearances among them of a 
woman in a blue cloak. Their appeals were finally heard by Fray Juan 
Larios, who came from Guadalajara to Coahuila and spent three years 
among the Indians south of the river. In 167$ he went home to recruit 
missionary help and returned with two other friars, one of whom, Fray 
Manuel de la Crut, in the following year crossed the river alone to recon- 
noiter the opportunities among Indians in the northern plains. Once 
again Indlaiu asked for instruction, but nations beyond the river were 
not always at peace with one another. The little frontier outposts in 
Mexico, witli their armed garrisons, sverc creeping nearer to the river 
where it cut its long way through harsh highlands, and now the mis- 
sionary purposes and those of civil government combined to make a 
reconnaissance in force. Under orders of the governor of Coahuila. 
Lieutenant Fernando del Bosque set out with an observation party on 
April 30, 1G75. With him svere Father Fray Juan Larios and Fatlier Fray 
Dionysio dc San Buenasentura, ten Spaniards, two Indian chiefs and 
twenty-one Indian allies. Tlie company was augmented later by another 
hundred Indians rccruilcd as they went north. 

They crossed the high wastes of northern Mexico where the pale 
ground s\-a 5 dotted with dusty scrub groves of mesquitc. Encountering 
Indians almost every day they made addresses, took possession and 
planted crosses, duly nourizing these anions. They passed over many 
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little rivers, some dry, some flowing, and arrived on the eleventh of May, 
1675, ^ "scry copious and very wide river,’’ nearly four hundred yards 

across, bordered by "fine pastures of green grass . . . which the Indians 
said was called the Rio del Norte." A scattering of people lived there in 
grass huts. They searched for a ford and found none, and finally crossed 
at a place where the river had three channels, the first of which was as 
deep as tlie "hind how of the saddle,’’ and the second of which, too deep 
to ford, they managed with an improvised raft. In artless words that 
caught the picture of how the river looked in countless places, the Lieu- 
tenant spoke of "willow and osier brush on a little island which is in 
the middle," and said that the banks of the river were "very pleasing, 
and it had many fish, such as catfish, pUtontes, very large turtles, and 
eels." He claimed the river for the Crown, named it the San Buena 
Ventura, and planted a large cross. 

Two days later the scouting party moved inland going north 
and east. Once again they passed among little scattered nations of hunt- 
ing Indians, and promised them baptism when they should have learned 
their prayers, and set up aosses, and saw the buffalo which gazed at the 
people sidewise "like wild hogs, with hair abristle,’’ scolded tribes that 
would not befriend one another and ordered them to settle together in 
peace which they promised to do. The Lieutenant made notes of the 
country and its products. In a certain encampment on the sixteenth of 
May an Indian "made a demonstration’’ and brought him "a Spanish 
boy apparently about twelve years old, with a black streak on his face 
running from fqrehead to nose, and one on each cheek, like o’s, and 
many rows of them on the left arm and one on the right." Questioned, 
the boy replied that his mother had raised him, and had given him to 
the Indians years ago. As far as he knew, he came from near Parral, in 
Mexico. His Indian masters said that "although they loved him like a 
brother," they would give him up to the Lieutenant who could take him 
home to his relatives. Asked if there were any other captive Spaniards, 
they answered that there were none at present, though years ago a boy 
prisoner had been killed with arrows, "praying till he died,” and that 
a girl prisoner, after dying the same death, had been left where she fell, 
and for two years her body did not decay and no animals touched it. 
"In view of this, they took it and carried it to a cave, where it now is; 
and (said) that it has long hair; and that this is the truth." 

On the same day a portable altar was set up, the small bell tvas 
rung, and the first sung Mass was held in the Indian wilderness above 
the southeasterly river in Texas. 
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By May twenty-ninth, the combined military and religious expe- 
dition was again on the Rio de San Buena Ventura, fetuming to Mexico. 
In June Bosque submitted his report with his recommendations. He 
proposed three settlements, widely separated, svith four friars for each 
group, and a district garrison of seventy soldiers, for it would be im- 
possible "for any officer of his Majesty to keep them in order and under 
instruction unless he has forces for it, although he may have to use much 
love and blandishment when having to correct lheiu» for since they are 
vidous people and not habituated to labor to sustain themselve, they 
svill return to their natural habits, and greater damages will result," 
such as the murderous and thieving raids over th^ river of the i66os. 

It was not long until four mission outposts, with their protective 
garrisons, were established in central Coahuila which though not on the 
river itself worked to educate and stabilize the Indians on both sides 
of the river frontier. 

Far to the west and north, the same vocations svere already im* 

Kt. tb* "*■ chHicb. >3f. btandwn 

and mud and a monastery thatched with straw" bad been erected on 
the south bank of the river where the Manses Indians lived, and where 
the supply trains between ^^exico and New Mexico made a station on 
their long hauls north and south. In 1668 a new church was completed. 
At iu ceremonies of dedication, a group of Indian svomen were baptized 
at one door and a group of men at another. Entering, then, the men and 
women were married before the altar during a nuptial Mass. The church 
was named Our Lady of Guadalupe of El Paso. It stood on a slight 
eminence about a mile from the south bank of tlie river. The heav7 
beams for its ceiling were brought from mountains far away, and svere 
richly incised, and set upon corbels that svere beautifully scrolled. Above 
the beams ran the ceiling in a herringbone pattern of peeled sapling 
branches. The Indians stood and gazed at the length of the ceiling and 
felt a m^-sterious joy in the perfect regularity and repetition of the pol- 
ished timbers, in so high and so wide and so long a place. The thick 
walls were plastered inside and out. Before the «^urch the dead were 
buried. About its walls in the open wilderness the living came together 
and made houses— the first wholly Spanish lowm on the river. For Its 
first decade the settlement existed almost entirely to meet the needs of 
the mission— its irrigated fields, vineyards and pastures. These, like the 
whole land, suffered in the droughL It was a small settlement referred to 
as The Pass, and roads drew toward it from all directions. Of these the 
one most travelled was that which connected the two Mexicos, old and 
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the mission, svith no separate outside gate* At Tabira ibe livestock was 
driven along the interior cloister to teach the corral. Light entered the 
rooms from the patio, and in the center of the patio as if to be enfolded 
by the teaching of the church was the sunken kiva for the male cults of 
the pueblo. It rvas a kiva without die supernatural shipapu, or passage- 
way to the nether world, such as the kivas of the ancients always had. 

Large as they were— the nave at Quarai was one hundred two 
feet long and fifty-seven wide— the churches were built with false per- 
spective so that the nave would seem even greater. White plaster tvith 
colored decorations made the interior brilliant. Light fell upon the altar 
from a transverse clerestory window above the transept Wooden beams, 
altars and corbels were carved and painted and touched with gilt. The 
ceiling was between thirty and forty feet above the floor. The Indians 
had never seen any such building: its size, its hinged doors, carved wood- 
work, staircases, balconies, windorvs, bell towers, enclosed fireplaces and 
chimneys; though into it went ancient devices of their otvn, like the 
ceiling with its willow wands reaching from beam to beam, and its 
open-hearth fireplaces in the convent kitchen, where on earthen ledges 
rested the table service and cooking pou. These were assorted, There 
was one Indian ware of the red clay found right outside the building, 
and there was another of pale clay decorated in black also made at home. 
There were rich pots from the river, brought in trade, done in bladt, 
red, and tan. From Mexico there was flowered Majolica ware and from 
China there was porcelain, jade green on one side and white on the 
other, brought north in the mission freight trains. The water for such 
establishments flowed in stone-lined ditches from springs or seasonal 
pools that lay outside the walls. In the years of drought these sources 
dwindled, and at Tabira Spaniards noticed that Indians saved their 
own urine for use in mixing plaster. 

But however primitive that life, it was complete; and however 
isolated from civilized delights it knew a natural one in the space and 
color of its setting, with blue quiver of mountain air, pale gold of 
prairie grass, sparkle of dense cottonwood groves, and far atvay the 
pearly clouds and their wandering shadows on the plains, where hidden 
in space lived the quick and starving enemy. The people of Tabira 
looking south from their hill could see fifty miles away in its ever- 
changing atmosphere the range of the Sierra Blanca. There lived the 
Mescalero Apaches, an interior pocket of menace quite as grave as that 
of the eastern plains. 

To those Saline pueblos, reaching from Tabira in the south to 
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Taxiquc and Chilili in the north, came drought and the threat of famine. 
The)' had no spare stores to use in trade when the inquiring Apaches 
came to see them. The Apaches might withdrasv in peace once or twice; 
but as the dry jcars pressed hotly upon the whole kingdom they came 
again when the meagre hanests were ready, and stole what the towns 
needed to live on through the winter. They came and went, relenting 
long enough to let the townspeople get their hopes up and set another 
year’s planting; and then at the ripeness of corn and fruit, they struck 
once more. They could lay siege to the towns by bracketing water sup- 
plies until tribute was forthcoming. Any Christian Indian venturing 
beyond his walls was walking into his death. "The svhole land is at svar 
with the widespread heathen nations of Apache Indians," wTote a friar 
in 1GG9, "who kill all the Christian Indians they can find. . , . No road 
is safe; everyone travels at the risk of lus life." From the forests in the 
mountains about the pueblo of Taxique the Apaches svould burst forth 
and capture Christian Indians and carry them off to their oivn distant 
encampments. "There they build a great fire, near which they bind the 
penon whom they have captured; they then dance around him, cutting 
of! parts of his body, which they cook and eat, unu’l they entirely con- 
sume him, cutting him to pieces alise." More than one kind of hunger 
vras fed but not appeased 

As the murderous raids continued, there svere only f 5 \e Spanish 
soldiers at each frontier station to combat them, and any soldiers on a 
mission svent armored with teaiher shields and rode horses wearing 
armor. As they marched in 1668 they saw innumerable Indians "lying 
dead along the roads, in the ravines, and in their huts." In one pueblo 
more than four hundred and fifty died of hunger. A friar reported that 
there was "not a fanega of com or of wheat in the whole kingdom.” 
Indians and Spaniards alike fought starvation by eating leather. Taking 
hides and even the straps off their carts, they soaked and washed them, 
rolled them in com meal, and toasted them in the fire, or boiled them 
with herbs and roots. In 1 Gy 1 "a great pestilence carried off many people 
and cattle,” and in the following year, with the province at its weakest, 
the Apaches struck again and again, taking asvay cattle and sheep until 
hardly any were left to the Spanish population that numbered less than 
twenty-five hundred. 

Against such privations and dangers the stone dties of the Salines 
could not prevaiL In the early 1670s their people crept away forever 
leaving their magnificent churches, their clustered houses and their 
lyric fields. The rust-red city of Abo was pillaged and the convent© 
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burned. Fray Pedro de Ayala was stripped naked, tied with a rope around 
his neck, viciously flogged, and Anally killed with a blow from a stone 
axe. He was left svith his body intact and surrounded by dead svhite 
lambs and his sex covered, a seeming respect that astonished the defeated 
Indians who crawled back after the battle and sasv him so. for they 
knew "the ferocity of these Indian barbarians, who kill one another for 
a piece of meat. . . 

The refugees from eastern pueblos went through the mountains 
to the river where some settled among kinsmen at Socorro and Senecu, 
and others fled dotvnstreara to El Paso. The Salines cities were never 
really inhabited again. The avinds took them and the earth rose slowly 
about them. The ceilings of the great naves fell. The walls in a shudder 
that took centuries crumbled from the top. IVeeds grew high on the 
exposed masonry filled with clay. Above the common, mounded gmve 
of each town loomed like a sepulchre the great fragment of its church. 

But even where they sought sanctuary by the river the transmon- 
tane Firos were not safe. In 1673 the Apaches streaked out of the 
mountains on the tvi-enty-third of January and attacked the pueblo of 
Senecu. The pastor. Fray Alonso Gil de Avila, showed himself in a 
window holding a cruciGx. He was killed by an arrow in his heart, and 
more than half the people died that day. The remainder fled up the 
river to Socorro. Senecu was never resettled, though the Father President 
at Santo Domingo drew up plans for the reoccupation of all the Piro 
toHUS. There W3S no possibility of military protection from Santa Fe. 
In 1675 the government could hardly have been more disorganized under 
the forces of disaster, physical and spiritual— drought, famine, Indian 
atrocities, on the one hand, and on the other, a breakdoivTi in moral 
authority resulting from the long quarrel between the two majesties. 

Though the quarrel had been left passive ever since a strange 
event given credence in the middle 1670s. One day the Blessed Virgin 
Mary appeared in a vision to a dying young girl and cured her, saying, 
“My child, go and tell everyone that the kingdom will soon be destroyed 
because of the lack of reverence shown to my priests. . . .” Miraculously 
cured, the girl told her story, and fear seized the province. A special 
Mass was sung, and the civil majesty ceased its attacks upon the friars. 
But the damage was long since done, and the Indians in their impas- 
sivity seemed somehow alarming, and now and then their open return 
to communion with the superstitious povmrs of their andeut days affected 
the settlers. There was an odd strength to the Indian attitude and belief. 
Most fearful of all was that which defied understanding. 
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ca'^alry bones were stabled, and the state coach was bept, and the guard 
was quanered. Cultivated fields sueidied away to the north bejond the 
buildings. To the west of the Palace were the barracks for the garrison. 
On the east side of the plaza stood the parish church and convento of 
Saint rrands, in v,h(»e tower was the voice of the colony, ringing for 
da)break. for Maas, for noon, for evening vespers, and for jubilation 
when appointed, and for sorrowful news in affliction. Across die creek 
to the south stood the chapel of Saint ^fichael surrounded by fields. 

Each bouse was set in its farm field. Plows now and then turned 
up reminders of how people long ago had lived there in an ancient 
pueblo, and had breathed the delicious air, had raised their faces to the 
golden sunlight's vast dear jevvel, and had known the tmspoken joja 
of nature’s beauty. For the rest, life was different, it meant to be belter, 
it could hardly have been more severe, and its troubles of body seemed 
to produce there as well as everywhere in the kingdom trials, and even 
absurdities, of soul. 

For the evils of superslitioo were not invited by the Indians alone. 
In Santa Fe private sorceries ate away at the edges of sodety, and scared 
people, and made them gossip and doubc No force seemed absent from 
the hungry little colony that could help to disunify it and promise its 
destruction, if not yet from vv-ithout the human spirit, then in time from 
within. IMien Indians worked as bouse serranis, they brought into the 
Spanish mind much of their view of life, including their constant com* 
merce with the occult. Spanbh women implored Indians to bring them 
love potions. One such feared to lo>e the love of the man with Vkhom 
she lay illiacly, and begged an Indian for "some herbs’* v\hich would 
cause her lover to "love her very much and never forget her." The Indian 
agreed, "but first he desired to speak to her privately." They went away 
together to the garden and there the Indian spoke to her, but nobody 
ever knew what he said. Presently they returned, and much later it was 
known that “the Indian gave her the herbs, that he is now dead and 
that the woman is nov« married lo the some man.” 

The same Indian failed another supplicanL .\ certain Spaniard 
asked for herbs that vtould make the Governor like him \ery much, and 
was given them. Not long afterward the man was arrested by the Gov- 
ernor who threatened to have his throat cut- The prisoner sent back the 
herbs to the Indian with the message that "he was a dog of an enchanter, 
that there his herbs vfere, and that they harf no effect at all.” 

Love and success, health and the recovery of lost articles and 
magic protection— all the immemorial desires ached again and were 



approached tlirough sorceries. A Spanish otfidal living in a pueblo heard 
that his ten-year-old son Francisco %ent ntitli his young uncle to iJie kiva 
svhere several Indians let them in. There the young man pricked him- 
self rvith an atvl but without any effect. At another time in the presence 
of the boy and two tramen, he had stabbed himself with a dagger and a 
knife, but without making wounds. It was astonishing and frightening. 
Asked for an explanation, the young unde said that at Mass one day 
rvhile he tvas up in the choir loft, a German trader from Sonora who 
travelled rvith the supply trains had come up the stairs and liad s^ritten 
something on some slips of paper. These, said tlie German, if you ate 
them, tvould make you “invulnerable for twenty-four hours." The young 
man at once swallowed one and could not then hurt himself with a 
blade. The papers read: 

■•.fA.B.VA. + A-D-A-V. +" 

The Spanish olEdal was horrified and hastened to the Father President 
at Santo Domingo to denounce the German sorcerer, who svas arrested 
after further testimony and charges, and imprisoned for trial. After 
several months in jail he escaped with the aid of an Indian, and fled 
south on the river road. Five soldiers were sent to pursue him and his 
accomplice. The case was closed with the report of one of the pursuers. 
Near the spring of £1 Perillo in the long desert passage separated from 
the river by niounuins they found a dead roan horse tied to a tree. 
Near it were a pair of blue trousers and a blue doublet lined with otter 
fur. A little farther away they came upon hair and bones— the bones lud 
been gnawed by animals— and the soldiers identihed the remains as those 
of the German sviich, and said they supposed he had been killed by the 
Indian who was travelling with him. And now Uiey named die desert 
passage after the lost German— the Jornada del Muerio, the Dead .Man’s 
March. The whole story was a parable of moral confusions as they 
showed in the actions and the gtiilu of the Christian, the heathen, the 
Spaniard, die Indian. 

But if the Indian failed in his grasp of Spanish and Christian 
civilization, w ho was to blame but the colonizer himself? "It is a shame,*’ 
wrote a friar, "to see how we idl them one diing and then do die oppo- 
site, and the poor ignorant Indian sees very well wlut I do and forgets 
what I say." It was again the voice of the Spanish conscience, accusing 
its own "base sinners and their bad o^ampic." The liour was late, in die 
river kingdom of New Mexico in the 1670s, for iu ulvation dirough 
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the spirit. The two majesties of God and King could only look desper- 
ately for aid on llie physical level, and were lucky enough to find a good 
man in a hard job who saw what was needed and did his utmost to get it. 


28. 

“This Miserable Kingdom’' 


He was the Father Quartermaster of the Franciscan province of 
New hfexico. Fray Francisco de Ayeta. In 1674 the supply system dating 
from 1609, whereby freighters took contracts to operate the wagon 
trains, was ended, and the religious establishment on the one hand, and 
the civil power on the other, were obliged if they needed supplies to go 
in their resepeclive persons to fetch them. Every three years the Crown 
granted alms to the missions, by which was meant an aggregate of 
money, foodstuffs, livestock, and various materiel. Fray Francisco came 
with the cargo to Santa Fe in 1674 on the first of his several trips. The 
oxen, mules, wagons, carts and all travelling gear now belonged to the 
Franciscan Order. In the hard times which he found prevailing in 
the kingdom, much of what he brought was needed for distribution to 
relieve the suffering population outside the missions. He was shocked 
by vfhat he found, and hU energies of mind and body— both exceptional 
—began to work first on understanding the serious problems all about 
him, and next on their relief. It was fortunate that he was so robust for 
his age, that his nature was generous, and that with his gifts as a book- 
kcepei he combined a sense of humor. Such qualities were crucially 
valuable in the midst of the hardships of the trail and of the land at its 
end. “This miserable kingdom!" exclaimed the governor's papers again 
and again in communication with the viceregal offices of Mexico City. 

Fray Francisco dc Ayeta brought his train up the valley road in 
the dry summer. His only reliefs were the little pauses he would make- 
like all voyagers— at the haciendas along the river, where each clustered 
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around the life of a family that had chosen to live away from the moun- 
tain capital of Santa Fe. Each was a walled sanctuary against the dangers 
of distance and unconverted Indians. Widely separated from its nearest 
neighbor, the estate had to be self-sustaining in all things. Owners, rela- 
tives, servants, Indian slaves, all lived like one family, taking life itself 
from the river svater, and insuring it in the tending of farm fields and ani- 
mal herds. Constant vigilance was the price of bare survival. Yet svith the 
graces of bounteous shade from a>ttonwood groves, modest satisfaction 
in daily svork, and faith in Providence, the hadendas seemed to have 
much to offer the infrequent passer-by. as he came to one after another 
in the long valley where the scattered pueblos svere the only other 
dwelling. The valley of New hfexico was separated into two districts, 
as seen from Santa Fe. These were called the Rio Arriba, the Upriver— 
abose Santa Fe; and the Rio Abajo. or Downiis er— below Santa Fe. 
Coming north the wagon train entered into the Downriver district 
where most of the hadendas were strung out. and Fray Frandsco broke 
his joumey at many of them. There were the establishments of the 
matriarch Doha Luisa de Trujillo, and of Don Alonso Garcia, the lieu- 
tenant general of the kingdom, and of the Gonzales Bernal family who 
called their place Bernalillo. The uain rested at Don Cristdbal de Anaya's 
place, which stood near the river in a narrow part of the valley svhere 
the desert heights aowded dose, and went on to the estate of Captain 
Agustin de Carbajal and his wife Dona Damiana Dominguez de Men- 
doia, who had a grown daughter and several sons. Farther along were 
the houses and corrals of Pedro de Cuellar. 

The Father Quartermaster saw that life in such places was in 
danger nosv from many forces. One was the droughL One was the inter- 
mittent threat of the Apaches. One was the gossip going around that 
made much uneasiness over the other Indians in the pueblos, who here 
and there and in ways bard to define portended trouble. A number of 
families— he esentually heard of forty— talked of banding together for 
the purpose of quitting the northern riser altogether, and returning to 
Mexico in a spirit of outright failure. Suds a movemenL if it gathered 
momentum, might lead to the abandonment of the whole province. And 
)ei who could blame those who felt undefended, hungry and at the mercy 
of the merciless sty? 

In 1675 at San Juan pueblo the Indian doctor Popi, ever since 
his release from punishment and prison at Santa Fe, did his best to make 
trouble among the other Indians whom he exhorted to rebel. The Span- 
ish authority of San Juan watched him narrowly, and curtailed his do- 
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ings until in exasperation he moved to Taos to continue his campaign. 
He had ominous infonuation to give to the Taos people. It tvas his 
distinction that extraordinary powers had been revealed to him. He was 
able to say that Montezuma, their andcnt war god, in his other-kingdom 
oI Po-he-)emu, was gathering all his (orcxs to lead the Indian people in 
revolt against the Spaniards. Pope was in direct communication nith 
him through three spirits o£ the undenvorld who regularly came to him 
in die kiva and told him what to do. He could tell their names. They 
were Caudi, Tilini and TIeume. 

Rumors of such machinations came in driblets to the Spaniards 
through Christianized Indians, and caused uneasiness, and yet svith a 
garrison o£ only ten regular soldiers in the capital, what could be done, 
es'cn if volunteers look up arms? There si-ere predous few arras to wield. 
The Indians were superstitious. Pop 4 svas a disgruntled hothead. Perhaps 
it would rain, and all would be well. . . . 

Arrived at Santa Fe, Ayeta sasv how in places the walls of the 
Governor's Palace were falling down and how the main entrance lead- 
ing through a covered passage to die patio had no doors. He heard how 
five whole settlemenu had been destroyed by Apaches, and churches 
burned, and their saaed images profaned. Frian had been murdered at 
iheii altars. The contempt shown lor the trials through so many years 
by the local government svas ripening in bitter fruit, for the Indians in 
general seemed to have lost all respect for the teachings which they had 
once so hungrily and so simply taken. It was an appalling situation, and 
Ayeta must have wondered how it happened that nobody, from the 
Governor down, had made vigorous moves to save in He would soon 
return to Mexico. Let him present to the Viceroy a dear picture of 
what was needed to save the province from utter collapse. He was em- 
powered to act for the colony, and with his creaking vehides and his 
trudging oxen he went slowly, but vvitli rapid thoughts, back to the 
source of power. 

In early September, 1676, he made his petition, supporting it by 
scholarly references to earlier royal decrees pertaining to the frontier, 
and arguing with a show of reason on behalf of an issue vital to his 
emotion. It was all precarious. If he asked for too little— which might 
be easy to get— life itself might be the cost in New Mexico. If he asked 
for too much, the mind of gpvemment would that any real need 

hidden beneath extravagant demands was not worthy, and he would 
get nothing. On September twenty-second he was informed that he would 
receive almost exactly what he asked for, and this on the auiliority of 
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the Viceroy, without reference to the Crown in Madrid. The memoran' 
dum provided for fifty soldiers to guard the frontiers; eight svomen to 
accompany the train to make tortillas and cook for the men; one thou- 
sand horses; twelve men to diiv'e the horses; supplies for the caravan 
sufficient to last six months; and other miscellaneous provisions. The 
total cost was 14,700 pesos. He went to svorfc at once to fill the bill. 

Man power was the first need. He published calls for volunteers. 
Enlistments were not forthcoming, and he petitioned the government to 
fill his lists with men chosen from the usual source. Eventually he was 
granted forty-seven convicts, who "were condemned to serve His ^^ajesty 
in New hfexico." They were to receive a pittance as pay, and be com- 
manded by an officer and a sergeanL Freed from jail to march north- 
ward for the defense of a threatened province, the triminals for the 
most part accepted their fate calmly. At the last niinuie, three young 
men volunteered, and received sixty pesos each forthwith. On February 
s?, 1677, with his people and bis animals and his cargo, Fray Frandsco 
left Mexico again for Santa Fe. He had his problems on the way. At 
El Parral one of hfs convicts, an epileptic, who had repeatedly tried to 
commit suicide, and who suffered from the grand ma), falling from his 
cart time and again, finally ran away. At the ford of £1 Paso where the 
party was long delayed by Rood waters, six convicts assigned to guard 
duty deserted their posu and ran away and were never heard of again. 
They stole fifty-seven horses, three harquebuses and six saddles. The 
Father Quartermaster had been g^ven supplies 10 last the caravan through 
a journey of six months, but delays on the way stretdied it to nine, and 
it was November before the train oawled into Santa Fc, to be joyfully 
received. 

In December the whole population was assembled in open meeting 
to hear Fray Francisco's official report of what he had obtained for them. 
Governor Antonio dc Otermin presided. Fray Frandsco reported that 
he had brought one hundred new harquebuses with locks; one hundred 
new hilts for swords and daggers: fifty saddles, and a thousand saddle 
horses (at three piesos each) . For the use of the dty of Santa Fe, he 
assigned fifty head of cattle, and one hundred thirty fanegas of pros isions, 
and twenty soldiers whom he armed with twenty leather jackets of six 
thicknesses and twenty leather shields, and sets of armor for two of tliexr 
horses. On his way up the river he had paused here and there to relieve 
suffering by unloading supplies. At the despoiled pueblo of Scnccu, 
vvhere he found an attempt at resettlement, he left four hundred lancgas 
of provisions, two hundred goats and sixty head of caiilc. At Galisteo 
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he unloaded over four hundred bnegas of food, and cut out four hun- 
dred goats and sixty head of cattle from the caravan herds to leave be- 
lilnd. ^Vhat was more, he reported that he had fed the troops out of his 
mission stores during the extra three months consumed on the journey. 
To keep his accounts straight, he asked that this be acknowledged, and 
that general receipts be issued covering all his deliveries. These the 
Governor svas glad to authorize "on common paper because stamped 
paper is not current in these provinces." Stating plainly that without 
Fray Francisco's help the soldiery "in the defense of these provinces 
could not have been maintained,” the receipt was witnessed by the clerk 
of the council, and then the clerk’s witness was witnessed by the Governor. 
In an atmosphere of compliments and thanks and solemn legalities the 
kingdom took heart from its new resources. 

But svbat were fifty men and a thousand horses and a hundred 
sword hilts in that land where there tvere thirty missions to guard, and 
dozens of pueblos to watch, and cloud-shadowed empires to scan for the 
Apache maraudets who could appearand disappear like streaks of shadow- 
on the plains? \Vhat good were so few sacks of grain to fanners who knesv 
that the future depended not on laboriously shipped supplies but on 
green Selds at home every year after rain? What could be done for people 
who let the walls of their capitol building fall down without repairing 
them? The drought's vast lassitude seemed to have entered into men and 
women. Proverbs and prayers— what else was there to try? Fray Francisco 
was not finished, however. If he had not asked for enough last time, 
he would ask again. Providence, in which he strongly believed, could 
operate not only outside but inside a man. Let him not wait and ob- 
serve, but go to work again in the elaborate and familiar approaches to 
government. 

In 1679 he was again in Mexico City, and again be wrote and 
wrote. He told the Viceroy what had already been granted, and what 
had been done with it, and what now remained to be done. He reminded 
him of boAv the King had approved the relief granted in 1676, and be 
told how the savages had been deterred since its application. Fawning 
almost desperately upon the Viaroy (who was an Archbishop), be 
recalled to His Excellency His Excellency's gift for seeing "misfortunes 
before they come in order to avert them." And then he had to say that 
whatever had been done before, it was not enough. He gase details and 
statistics, and labored to bring 'into the remote mind ol authority an 
image of the space, llie sparsity of mankind, and the poverty, of New 
Mexico. ‘There can be no remedy except to increase the number of 
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people, so that e^■ery^vhe^e," he said in dignity and courage, “when the 
oSender arrives he will find the delender.’’ 

And then he asked for fifty more soldiers to assign to frontier 
posts, and fifty to be garrisoned in Santa Fe. He anticipated the recoil 
waves of such a demand, and cushioned them by quoting earlier decrees 
of the Crown, variously dated 1602. 1664, 1670, 1671. He was trying to 
infiuence bureaucracy with Its own methods and styles of argumenL 

But to no avail. 

On May 16, 1679, a reply from the government found his frantic 
appeals “not sufficiently convincing," and pointed out that only three 
years had passed since His ^^aje$ly bad granted earlier aid. In view of 
this, the new requested relief would, it vras feared, seem to His Majesty 
“to be a useless and unnecessary expense." Fray Francisco's poor wilder- 
ness reality had run into abstract policy at the viceregal capital. However, 
the gosemment mused, when looked at closely there was one aspect of 
the matter whidi might be referred to Madrid after all. The Nesv Mexi- 
can requirements were actually in two categories— one, the mission alms 
which were granted every uleonium as a matter of course; the other, the 
military aid newly asked for, and on which all else seemed perhaps to 
revolve. Having approved military aid three years before on its own 
authority, with later approval by the Crown, the viceregal court was at 
this lime unwilling to assume the responsibility for assigning more 
soldiers and their pay to New Mexico. Still, it would forward the inquiry 
to Madrid, and leave the dedsion, this time, to His Majesty. 

Fray Francisco was left with only bis missioD caravan to outfit. 
He spent the summer buying and packing and loading. Again he hoped 
to be in Santa Fe in six months, and with twenty-eight wagons and small 
herds of animals whose count be would increase with purchases among 
the ranches of the trail, he left Mexico City on September 30, 1679. 
Heaven only knew what was being done with his petition for armed 
assistance against the human troubles of the north. He marched without 
the usual meagre protection himself. Heaven only knew what he would 
find when he came to the livcr, alter months of Uavel at the pace of the 
slowest hoofs in his care. 

From Parra!, the capital of the province of Nueva Vizcaya south 
of New Mexico, he wrote to GovemOT Oiermin at Santa Fe by courier 
to tell him of the failure to get new additional military aid; but assured 
him that he was coming with full wagons, though slowly. He expected 
to reach the Rio del Norte in AugusL 

^Vhen he saw it from the south bank in that month, the waters 
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were high and he could not cross, but not too high to prevent a detach- 
ment of twenty-seven soldiers commanded by Pedro de Leiva to ford the 
stream and report to him. They had been ordered to meet him and escort 
him to Santa Fe by Gosernor Otermin. The cargo svas too precious to 
risk in any way. Too much could befall an unprotected food train. By 
the muddy river in flood, at the church and settlement of Our Lady of 
Guadalupe of the Pass of the Northern River, Fray Francisco and his 
wagons and Pedro de Leiva and bis soldiers waited till they could cross 
to the north together. They were patient, for the rhythm of travel was 
entirely timed by conditions of nature, and rivers rose svhen snow melted 
in far mountains or storms broke on the dry tributaries. They were among 
friends, for there were several friars and a number of lay f ami lies clus- 
tered about the big mission. If one day was much like another, that was 
what their svorld was made of and they were at home in it. 

Bui early in the morning of August 25. 1680. two Indian couriers 
appeared at the Pass from across the river, and going to the convent 
asked for Fray Francisco, and gave him two letters, and reading them 
he saw that what he had $0 labored to save, the Spanish world of the 
Rio del Norte, was lost. 


29- 

The Terror 


He sent for the officers of the esa>rt from Santa Fe. At eight o’clock 
they appeared in the cell he occupied in the Guadalupe mission. Show- 
ing the two letters he told who had sent them. One was from Fray Diego 
de Mendoza, the pastor at Socorro, up the river, and it enclosed another 
from a man named Juan Severino Rodriguez de Suballe, a farmer in the 
Downriver district Suballe’s letter svas shocking. The Indians of the 
pueblos had risen, the farming families of llie Do^mriver were driven 
away and were coming south looking for safety. Haciendas like those 
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of the An3)at and the CarhajaU %tcxe Jouojcd and ctctAone on them 
killed. The {jcople (rom Iteinahllo ucfc able to r»ca{ie and >>nc march* 
ing i%itJi tlic rat doit-n the \allc}’. Nobody wat Iclt alMtc Sandla. and 
bclotr Sandia aerjone (ell in vith the refugee eolunm at it {uueiL 
Suballe did not know wiut waa ha]>{icniii 5 at .Santa ». or hhcihcr the 
goternor Here alite or dead, but he titought it mmt likely that he wat 
dead, lie WTute hit letter on Auguu rightcenth at Tom^. 

Fray Diego de Mendora had teceited it uti llie ihcnticth. and 
immediately forwarded it to Fray Francitco at hi Faux In hit note. Fray 
Diego atknl for relic! in the way of food and {iioleetion by tohlierx He 
piojiutcd an armed nuiclr to hania Fc *To tee if all t»lio arc in the Conn 
hate pcridicd, lor it it not tight to leate tliem to their fate.** He went on 
to tell tlut he knew of four friaii aheady murdered in the ujuiting. and 
he wondexed about man) otheit. He ended by tajing that among tlic 
tefugcei there were many tnull children, and ctri)onr, komeii and chil- 
dren includctl. wai tratclling on lout. 

Tlie olfieeit fingaed the ieticii. and t]ioLe of "tlic diutter uhicit 
lut Utreatened to nuny timex" 'llieir (atmhet vne in the noiUi. .Vunc 
of them knew hIui might hate befallen ihenx Fedto de Lcita. "Ccnnal 
o( the kingdom and commander ol twenty teten men'' in ilie armed 
ctiott at f.l i'lKX became the t]a>keunan. and aiLrd Itay FratuiKO for 
Iwrtnittion to uke tlie letiert away aiul diwurt them widi tJte tuUirii 
in a fonnal meeting, fur he rrcugnirctl "the tncimon drwre to |>roert>l 
jundically." Fray Iianciuo apjauted the irijunu 'Flietc wat muilt wild 
feeling and grief, amk at he tau! later. ''Flic tonluiiun . . . llui lui 
patted otcr my imall foieci time eight o'tlutk in the morning t4 the 
r^ili could not be detaibed on many leamt ul |u{<cr.'* 

.\t nine o'clock die rail lor a war council went out. .\i trn. it 
auicmljJcd, with the wddiety and Itay iiancmo aitetwling. Cciwtal 
de Ixita lead the fatal Iciict* aloud. JhtcutiKm followed. 'I'lC Lrit deiue 
of oci)i)ne w'at to go la die rc^ue ul die refugrrt on the r«Md. arxJ ilirii 
of die Gciverm.r and all in the ca]Htal. if lunlieT newt d.ouU juuHt it. 
At far at they could rtiimaie maitm now, d etetjone n-aih tJ VinJta 
Wit bwi. then tlie Goternor and di< wfjule ccAiiuil and d.uit wt (rioit 
out III fort) were dead. 'Ihit Icfi a tiul contidnai>w<t ur.aniwufd. wfwt 
wat the gotcenment. and wlteitl Widwiol nrgtnwnl iiealw ilwie wat 
no Lingitoiu. .Sulleruig at they were, and h-r;iy U>f i.H.»t w.aakj 

rehctc lioch die trftimucd jjojiuIaii«i and ihrir own ffeii.-gw ilw l.iile 
knot of >;unlatdi at the Fatt tlui day mwU Ittixr knt ol ad the tiaa- 
fuct and die jaojrtny ol d.c Iwo .Mayrtitca. whah l.a4 «iv;.e to toah 
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grief. Fray Frandsco proposed an election to be held ibe same day in 
which a provisional governor would be elected, whom he would serve, 
whoever was elected, as "his Majesty's humblest vassal.” 

He made his pledge sicnily, to set an example, for he saw that 
there were some who opposed the election "not from dislike of the 
person elected but for private reasons.” He saw jealousy and possibly 
anarchy looming, "Certain interested individuals” asked why a governor 
should be elected. Fray Francisco answered them grimly, "in a clear 
voice, in the presence of all,” so that the more who heard him the better: 

"So that, in case by some chance any of the same ones who cast 
their votes should fall short in the dudes of vassal and in military 
obedience, he who may be elected by your honors yourselves may execute 
the offender summarily, according to military usage and without wasting 
a great deal of paper in writing for unless an officer with sufficient 
authority goes, it will be impossible, in case the governor is dead, to 
avoid the inconvemences that will arise from every one wishing to be 
the head.” 

This appeared to answer the quesdon, and given pause, all agreed 
upon the proper course, and the elecdon was call^ for the afternoon. 

Then before adjourning. Fray Francisco launched the first of his 
practical plans to succor the vicdms. The wagons were to be unloaded 
immediately of their long-stowed Mexico cargo, and emergency supplies 
were to be packed in them. Space was to be left for exhausted bo}’$ and 
girls and women to ride in. Two hundred head of cattle were to be 
driven ahead to adord extra provisions. Forced marches were to be laid 
out. He would go himself as chaplain and take along four other friars 
"experienced in hardships." All agreed with his vigorous proposals, and 
the meeting broke up to set them in motion. 

Between one and two o’clo^ that altemoon a drum rolled and 
a trumpet flourished, "according to military usage," and the party re- 
assembled for the election. It was quiddy over, with unanimous votes 
for General de Leiva. Fray Francisco sent for a chair, and seated the new 
provisional governor in iL All then paid homage and swore loyalty. IVitb 
that, the General was ofleied "a baton of wood with a blue ribbon as 
a sign of his election as chief. Alter making very courteous responses 
and admitting himself to be the most unworthy member of the group, 
he received it, in the name of bis Majesty, our king and lord, Charles II, 
whom God keep.” By order of the new governor, three voUe)'s were fired. 

For the next three days the wagons were unloaded and loaded, 
and the nature of the first relief debated. The soldiers imencumbered 
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could ride twice as far in a day as the u-agons could travel. The fint 
thought of everyone was to rescue ihc Governor at Sanu Je and put 
down the revolt by military action. Leiva was to order the refugees 
whom he met to hurry on to £1 Paso, sending a small armed escort with 
them, wliile he and the rest of his men drove ahead northward for the 
capital. \V^agonIoads of relief supplies w'ould go out from £1 Paso to 
meet the colonists. 

Leiva’s soldiery bad brought servants and horse-handlers with 
them from Santa Fe. These— mostly young men— were now armed by 
Fray Frandsco with harquebuses, so that with Leiva’s original twenty- 
seven, and the newly armed fifty-one, the armed force numbered sevent)- 
eight. Fray Frandsco provision^ them all "onerously, for in such cases 
niggardliness and calculation are not becoming, and so I gave each one 
what he asked,” One man came back three times, but giving no sign the 
friar let him have what be took, and reflected, ”I aaed simply and gen- 
erously, this being my natural iftclinaiion.” The soldiers were each 
equipped with two pounds of powder and a hundred shot. If tliere was 
not enough armor to go around for every man and horse, the detachment 
still had eleven entire seu of armor for horses, and a number of helmets 
and coau of mail for men. There was a reserve supply of four thousand 
shot and two casks of powder. 

By order of the provisional governor, whom he had sworn to 
obey, Fray Frandsco was not pennitted to march with the soldiery, but 
was to remain at £1 Paso, for two reasons. One was that he would best 
be able to succor the refugees as they began to arrive at the Guadalupe 
Mission, The other was that news of the revolt in the north having 
reached the local Indians, there was danger of uprisings about £I Paso 
and to the south. If any broke out, Cencial de Leiva thought the Father 
Quartermaster would ^ the man to control them. So he siajcd behind 
when the column moved out on Augvist ihinicth. "All are going abs^ 
luiely raging,” noted Fray Frandsco. "I believe under Cod Uiat each one 
must be reckoned as ten men.” All knew in sickening detail what Indian 
warfare meaiiL According to what news Urey had received, many of the 
olSaas and men had lost ever) thing in the north— Leiva his wife, three 
daughters, three sons, eight grandchildren, and a farm; another olHccr, 
his mother, three sisters, and much property; another, his wife and chil- 
dren at home. They went over the high waters of ilic river to talc back 
what was left to them and to avenge what was gone forever. 

At the mission, the work of disaster relief vtcnt on. The friars 
and their laymen ground com, and prepared dried beef, and made bis- 
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cuits; and as rations for the enemy, they went on mating shot. Fray 
Francisco was everywhere, and his thoughts were far ahead. He sa\v that 
there was danger that the colonbts, on arriving at El Paso, might not 
be content to stop there, collect themselves, and undertake what was 
needed to restore themselves in their kingdom. He feared that they 
would instead go right on south, tbrou^ New Biscay, to their old source 
of life and tradition in Mexico. The entire north tvould be lost to the 
Two Majesties. It was a calamitous problem, and its solution was com- 
plicated, but he did his best to solve it. 

He WTOie to the governor of New Bbcay, asking for "a dozen 
vagrants” to help in the defense of the Pass if uprisings occurred. He 
informed him of the danger that Indian revolt might quickly spread 
to the south, with the loss of northern Mexico. He UTOte to the Viceroy 
in Mexico City outlining the same argument, and begged that the pro- 
visional governor be conhnsed in office. $0 that order and continuity in 
the life of the kingdom vs'ould be assured. He pointed out to the Viceroy 
that the vital need was to detain and reform the colony at £1 Paso. The 
governor must have the authority to command people to stay. If it were 
not done at £1 Paso, which was “the key,” vrith "lands and water suffi- 
cient for a large settlement,” then revolt could be looked for in all the 
Indian nations about, and all Spain would be lost in the northern 
provinces There was one difficulty be had to mention— it was a legal 
one, but he thought it had a legal remedy. £1 Paso was not in the juris- 
diction of New Mexico. If her residents, fleeing south, entered New 
Biscay across the Rio del Norte, then the Governor of New Mexico 
would have no authority over them. They would be then under the baton 
of the governor of New Biscay. It occurred to the Father Quartermaster 
to propose that Uie Viceroy issue a decree stating that though colonists 
from New Mexico might sojourn in New Biscay, they would still be 
under the legal jurisdiction of the Governor of New Mexico. There was 
no other way to quarantine the revolt and save the colony. Otfaenvise, 
he could promise political, moral and religious disaster. It was a persua- 
sive case and he sent it oS with a prayer that the derision would come 
his way. 

His labors cost him peace of mind and health. He said he knew 
neither what he was saying nor doing. He had no news from the north 
for days, and then on September eighth he received letters by runner 
from Don Alonso Garda, the lieutoiant general of New Mexico, who 
was a resident of the pastoral valley of the haciendas, and from fray 
Antonio de Sierra who was travelling with him. Fray Frandsco devoured 
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the letters, for they brought more news of the terrifying upheaval in 
the north. 

The news was better than he expected. Governor Otermfn was 
alive, having escaped with a large number of families from the Upriver 
district, and together they were marching, hungry, in rags and exhausted, 
dosm the valley to overtake the families that had fled from the Down- 
river. Fray Francisco was overjoyed to “taste the sweetness” of this 
information. The ttvo parties of refugees were referred to as the First 
Division, which was Garcia's, now waiting for the Governor at Fray 
Cristdbal at the head of the Dead Man’s March; and the Second Divi- 
sion, composed of the Upriver people under Otermin. 

The story was enlarged with sorrowful details. The Governor was 
Avounded, along with many of his men. There had been a warning at 
Santo Domingo on August the eighth, and on Saturday the tenth the 
rebellion broke into the open in all the nonbem pueblos at the same 
time. The Governor and bis people were besieged in the palace at 
Santa Fe, and the town svas burned about them by the rebels. Eventu- 
ally the Governor led his forces in an escape from the palace and began 
his destitute march downriver. As far as they knew all the churches had 
been destroyed and their vesimenu and vessels profaned. The Father 
President had been killed at Santo Domingo. Only eleven priests had 
escaped. Three hundred Indians had been killed in battles and the 
count of Spanish dead now showed seventy-six. Both the First and Second 
Divisions were desperately in need of fo^ and other supplies, and the 
Father Quartermaster was begged to prepare relief as soon as possible. 
The Governor had asked that the request be relayed to him at El Paso 
without delay. 'i 

The whole story was not yet told, and Fray Frandsco longed for 
certain further details and instructions. If there had been some svaming 
given of the impending res’olt, hosv had it come, and svhat had been 
done as a consequence? How long was the siege in the Palace at Santa Fe 
and how had the defenders escaped? How was it possible for all the 
pueblos to rise at the same moment? What a conspiracy. ^Vho had 
organized it? If Santa Fe went up in flames was there anything left? 

If die columns of refugees came down the riser how had Uiey managed 
to travel through Indian country and survive? ^Vhat was the Fadier 
Quartermaster to do to relieve the travellers? Wliere were they going? 
^Vere they going to stop somewhere up the river and "make a stand"? 
'\Tiat was the outlook for the future? He wrote to Governor Otermfn 
immediately. 
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Nevr-s of the Governor’s survival and of the escape of the Upriver 
families svas “very delightful to me," he WTOte, “at a time svhen I and 
my brothers bad been mourning for you." He had neser ceased to hope 
that his patron Saint Anthony 'Vould protect so many poor people . . . 
from the infernal fury of paganism." As for exactly what he Ax'as now 
supposed to do to help alleviate the tragedy, he ssTOte: "... I find my- 
self confused by not liaving information of your lordship's decision, in 
order to know svhat I ought to do.” Once given orders, he svas ready to 
act, for "I have made all arrangements and the svagons are ready to 
leave." He v.-ished the Gosernor would come svith a guard to meet him 
so that they could “consult on some matters pertaining to the service of 
both Majesties," and explained that he planned to leave for ^fexico to 
tell the viceroy and the government what had taken place in the river 
kingdom, "for not everything should be told in writing, nor is it possible 
to do so." He added. "I find mjself in very poor health,” and closed 
with a solemn assurance: "Your lordship may believe that you are among 
the chosen." 

On the same day Fray Frandsco wrote this letter, the Governor 
with his people arrived at a place near Fray CiisidbaL From there the 
Governor wrote Fray Frandsco further news and asked him to come 
immediately with the wagons. General de Leiva and his men had met 
the Governor, and he was sending them back to the Pass to serve as 
escort to the relief train. The letter took several da)s to readx the 
Guadalupe mission. On September sixteenth the Father Quartermaster 
had his wagons in motion beading up the river toward the ford called 
La Salineta. He watched them start on their lumbering way, and as be 
watched he wToie to the Viceroy with the latest reports, announdng that 
he was sending supplies north, and was going himself. "I shall travel day 
and night, since for the sake of speed each wagon carries less than half 
an ordinary load." He was sorry that he could not take all thirty of his 
carts, but "the men belonging to six of them ran away last night, appar- 
ently having little liking for going to war.” Alas, they stole some hones 
as they went. He was prepared to throw his great influence into the 
struggle to reassure the fugitive ceflonists. to encourage them to make a 
halt at a suitable place and preserve the kingdom, and "to placate and 
persuade them" he was taking in the wagons "a very handsome portion" 
of goods and provisions. Was this a device? He slvrugged. With all sym- 
pathy, it was as well to recognize human nature. He glanced up from 
his pages and saw that the wagons were ready to cross the river, and 
wrote that he must “go to overtake them." and closed by kissing Itis 
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cxccllcncj's hands. He scaled his packet, gase it to the courier, sent 
him oil. and went down to die riser to direct a troublesome job. 

The riser was still in flood frotu late summer rains, but far 
assay across its course an urgent need allowed of no further delay. Tlte 
Ios\lands by the riser were flooded on boUi sides of the current. Ts»ciuy- 
four svagons stood stalling for him. Ilis drisers looked to him for in« 
siruciions. If the long drought ssas broken, it svas a mercy, though 
perhaps one too violent, like many acts of wide nature in that country 
of narrostf salley. hard desert and bare, cloud making nioumains. Tlie 
carts sterc all but mired and those men riding horses sank in the mud 
to the animals' bellies. But die wagons had to mose and if nobody else 
would mose them the Fadicr Quartermaster stould shos«r die way. He 
ordered six spans of mules to be harnessed to the first wagon, entered h 
himself, and taking up the reins drosc die mules fon«-ard into the 
flowing seep of die soudi bank. The mud dragged at his solid cotton* 
wood wheels. Helped by some Indian swimmers he lurdicd into the 
dianncl where the sailing heavy current pulled at his cart with wild 
poster. Tlie mules suuggled. Water |>oured oscr the bed of die svagon. 
and in midstream the s<,-3gon stuck. Its high wheels s«eje cniiiely under 
water. It si-as two o'clock in the aftettioon. Tliose wacdiiiig sase die 
brown ruffled sealer breaking about the suanJed sragon and knese dut 
the Father Quartermaster s«-as in danger. 

At dut moment appeared on die muddy noidi bank a small {uriy 
of horsemen. They stcrc thin and exhausted, hasing irasellcd from 
upriscr fifty-four leagues in dirce days, subsisting off dates of the yucca 
palm. They were Cosemor Oicrmfn, and is*d>e soldiers, and Fray Fran- 
cisco's courier. They sasv the mules in the riser barely holding their 
footing on the riser bed. The animals would drown dteic. Fray Fran- 
cisco cut them loose of dicir harness and dicy scrambled fur die bank. 
He s*ai alone in die flood. 

Tlirowing ofl dicir cltKhes some of the Cosanor's men israra 
out to the wagon and found dicir precarious fooling beside IL 'Fliey 
lifted Fray Francisco out and took him on their sliouldcrs to the north 
siiorc and the Cosemor. The Two Majotics were united in disaster. 
Nodiing now concerned diciu but lo work logciher for the rescue of the 
two disisions of starving and frij^stened people who were eoming down 
the riser. The Fadicr Quartennasur in spite of hii lutiow rvofse from 
the flood insisted dial all the wagons esen at die risk of lixing some 
must attempt the aovdng. The Cosemor piojsoscd instead that sup|dia 
be reloaded on pack animals, and this was done, .'fen wotked all the 
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rest oE dajlight sss'imiaing horses across tnth packs on them. In the packs 
were maize. Sour, chocolate, sugar and biscuits. Seeing hoiv the loading 
went. Fray Francisco said, "I do not know whether gold dust will ever 
be bestowed in the pockets o£ the bearers as carefully as were the 
biscuits.” ^V'ith nightfall a squad with pack mules svas sent northsvard 
to meet the hungry. The friar’s wagon, from the middle of the river, 
was brought hnally to the north shore and its cargo laid out to dry. 
On the next day another pack train was sent out. and more provisions 
were brought to the north shore. For fifteen days the Governor and the 
friar remained in camp there. It was not long until the refugees began 
to arris e in little groups. Fray Francisco, moved srith pity and horror 
as he saw them, could not find words to express himself at "such great 
unhappiness and pitiful tragedy, with the need corresponding to the 
great numbers, and the poor women and children on foot and unshod, 
of such a hue that they looked like the dead. . . 

^Vhen they had eaten and rested a little the people came to the 
Father Quartermaster srich a petition. His worst fears svere justified. 
Appalled by the disaster that had befallen them, they declared that it 
was impossible to suy in the kingdom. They begged him as a merdful 
minister of Cod to see them on their way south to Mexico. In their' 
misery they were even arrogant. How long could they be expected to sit 
on the riserbank barely ousting on the supplies there? 

Fray Francisco’s foresight was what saved him, and the kingdom, 
o'cn as he was wondering what to say to the desperate population. For 
before they had finished with their appeal to hirUr he was handed a 
dispatch from the Governor of New Biscay, written in reply to his report 
of the revolt and the dangers that followed it. It was "a most strict 
dispatch.” Fray Frandsco ordered a roll on the drums, and when all had 
gathered to hear, the conunumcation from New Biscay was read aloud. 
It stated that any refugees from New Mexico who passed from that 
kingdom tdlhout a written permission from Governor Otemiin would 
be ordered by all dvil officials of New Biscay to return to New Mexico 
under "penalty of his life and of treason to the king.” Any who resisted 
were to be delivered to the Gosemor of New Biscay for punishmenL 
The fleeing colonists were tnpped. It was a hard condition. But Fray 
Frandsco said. “IVe have come to the point where tve must act or aban- 
don everything.” And abandonment, he knew, would “necessarily expose 
the missions at one blow," not only those in New Mexico, but all other 
missions already established on the lower river, in Netv Biscay and in 
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Sonora. "Thus is seen," he declared, "the importance of maintaining the 
people at that place as a checl, and of ontrolling them." 

For the time being, his enei^tic grasp of policy prevailed. To 
gather enough additional supplies soldiers were sent to neighboring 
settlements to buy svhat tliey could. He induced Governor Otermin to 
ford the river on his horse and inspect the stores at Guadalupe so that 
he might order proper distribution of what there was there— grain, beef 
and mutton. Gradually order was restored to the wetched company. The 
colony took a look at itself in a three-day count during which all passed 
muster, identified themselves and told oS their poor possessions, and 
those who could signed their names. 

Gregorio Valdes "passed muster with five horses useless for service, 
an harquebus, a sword, a dagger, and a leather jacket. He is married, with 
two sons, a little girl, and an Indian servant woman. He was robbed 
by the enemy; and he signed ic ..." 

Sargento Luis Granillo “passed muster with nine very hard used 
horses. ... He is married, without children, and has three grown 
brothers able to bear arms, but having none, nor any horses. ... He 
was robbed by the enemy; and he signed it. . . ." 

Captain Alonso del Rio, "married and without children, passed 
muster with three lean and worn-out horses. ... He was robbed by the 
enemy; and he signed it. . . ." 

Behind their count was the full story of the shock that had struck 
them all In the events of the revolt, which Fray Francisco heard in 
detail for the first lime from the Governor and others. 

For some time there had been no disturbances among the con- 
verted Indians or even among the heathen Apaches. Nevertheless, the 
Governor had ordered repairs on the crumbling Palace at Santa Fe, and 
the walls were strengthened, the missing gates and doors restored, until 
,the whole government house and its corrals could safely accommodate 
more than a thousand people, five thousand head of sheep and goats, 
four hundred horses and mules, and three hundred head of beef cattle 
"without crowding.” 

Late in the day of August 9, the Indian governors of Pecos and 
Taos appeared at the Palace to see the Governor. They told him that 
they had been asked by Indians from Tesuque pueblo to Join in a general 
rebellion of all the pueblos. They stated that they "now regarded the 
Spaniards as their brothers" and did not wish to join in the revolt, but 
C3me instead to give warning. The Governor thanked them and told 
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them to go home and “remain quiet.” He then sent warnings to the 
officials in all Spanish districts, and especially to the lieutenant general 
Don Alonso Garcia, at his farms in the Downriver, the district where 
most settlers lived- He asked them to muster aid and come to the defense 
of the capital. Many on receiving the message did not put much faith 
in it. The country seemed quiet in the hot summer. 

But the next morning, Sl Lawrence's Day, as the Governor tvas 
on his way to Mass, a man named Pedro Hidalgo came to him and 
gasped out a dreadful story. The Indians of Tesuque only nine miles 
north of Santa Fe had that morning risen and murdered their pastor 
who said to them just before, "What is this, children; are you mad? Do 
not disturb yourselves; I will help you and die a thousand deaths for 
you." They tried to kill Hidalgo himself. He had seen it all. The Indians 
sacked the convent and drove all its horses and cattle into the moun- 
tains. The Governor sent a squad of soldiers to Tesuque to verify the 
tale and to put do\vn any disobedience there. They returned on the 
same day to say that the report was true, and that other outrages bad 
happened besides. The pastors of Nambi and San lldefonso were dead, 
and whole families in the country pU<xs had been massacred, including 
DofSa Petronila de Salas with ten sons and daughters, and the churches 
had been profaned and the farmhouses robbed. 

(Thomi Dominguez dc Mendoza passed muster who with his 
sons was "robbed by the enemy of cattle, houses, crops > . . The rebeb 
killed thirty-eight Spanish persons, all being his daughters, grandchil- 
dren, sons-in-law, sisters, nephews, nieces and sisters-in-law. . . . He 
signs it. . . .” Pedro dc Leiva— The enemy killed his wife, two grovm 
daughters, and two soldier sons, three grandchildren and a daughter-in- 
law . . . and of thirty servants whom be had, the enemy left him three, 
robbing him and his sons of all their property. He signed it. . . 
Captain Juan Luis, the elder, "with a worn-out mare and a broken 
harquebus. . . • He is married, has a grown son without any equip- 
ment, two children— correction, three— and a servant. He was robbed. 
. . . and he signed it. . . 

Again the Governor sent out warnings and ordered local officials 
to gather their people together for common defense, and to bring as 
many as possible to hnd haven in the Palace. All day word of disaster 
poured in. Santa Clara bad risen, Pecos and Taos too, in spite of tJie 
warning from their leaden, and Galisteo and Santo Domingo. Seven 
friars were killed in those places, and many civil officials and families. 
No word came from the lieutenant general. The Governor thought he 
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might be dead \rith most of the residents of the Downriver. To Taos he 
sent an armed squad to save the residents and the pastors, and also pro- 
tect the herds of cattle and horses that might be found there. They 
returned to tell that the Taos and Picuries pueblos, allied with Apaches, 
had already done their part in the uprising. Three priests svere mur- 
dered and many families. 

It was clear then that the revolt had been planned as a co- 
ordinated efiort, and the Governor was certain that the Indians meant 
to destroy every Spaniard in the kingdom. He summoned all v»ho could 
to come to the Palace. By Monday night, the twelfth of August, many 
people had come to take refuge from Indians who now when reasoned 
with said they wanted "to die and go to helL” 

At nine the next morning, across the Santa Fe creek in the fields 
around the chapel of Saint ^fichael moved what the v^'aCchers barricaded 
in the Palace dreaded to see. Rattling through the cornfields came a 
painted host, some on horseback, some on foot, making cries for blood- 
They were armed vriih native weapons and with Spanish harquebuses, 
glances, swords and padded jackets which they had taken from ^e dead. 
There were dwellings in the fields and these the invading Indians 
entered and sacked, making barracks of them where they would await 
reinforcements from other pueblos. One of them was an Indian, called 
John whom the Spaniards knew. The Governor sent an escort of soldiers 
to bring btm to the Palace under safe<oaduci. Riding his horse, and 
wearing about his vtaist a red taffeta ribbon which bad been torn &om 
the missal of GalUteo, he was outfitted with a full complement of Spanish 
arms. Carrying two erodes, one white, one red. he came to speak to the 
Governor in the patio of the Palace. 

''John," said the Governor, "why have you too gone crazy when 
/ou are an Indian who speaks our tongue, who arc so intelhgent, who 
have lived all your life in the capital with us, where I placed so much 
confidence in you? .-knd now look at you: a leader of die Indian rebelsl’* 

‘They elected me their captain,** replied John. "They sent these 
tw'o crosses to show you. This one"— the white— “means peace. And the 
other one. war." 

"WeU?" 

“If you choose the white there will be no war but you must all 
leave the country. If you choose the red, you must all die, for we are 
niany and you are few. Having killed so many Spaniards and priests, 
we will kill all the rest," 

The Governor spoke to him “very persuasively, saying: 
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“Now John, you and the rest o£ your followers arc all Catholic 
Christians. How do you expect to live without your friars? Even if you 
have committed so many crimes already, there can still be pardon, if )ou 
will return to obedience. Now go back and tell )our friends, in my 
"name, what I have said, and tell them they should accept it, and go to 
their homes quietly. And then a>me back and tell me what they say.” 

John left and returned. His answer was dishonest, asking that 
all classes of Indians in the Spanish service be given up, that his wife 
and children be allowed to join him, and that all Apache men and 
women who were prisoners of the Spanish be released, as Apaches among 
the rebels were asking for them. Lacking these things, war would follow 
immediately. But there were no Apaches among them, and the Governor 
knew it. John was only playing for time until allies arrived to join him 
from Taos, Picuries and the Tewa pueblos. The Governor dismissed him 
to go back and say that unless the outrages in the fields of San Miguel 
ceased at once, the soldiers would be ordered forth to attack. John went 
hack across the creek with this word, and when he spoke it, the Indians 
joined in a howl of rage, and rang the bells of Saint Michael's, and blew 
trumpets, in defiance, and moved toward the Palace. ‘ 

The soldiers met them in a battle that lasted almost all day, 
driving them back to the houses in the fields, which were finally burned 
about (hem, so that they fled to the foothills. But as they fled, the Indian 
allies arrived from the Tewas, and Taos, and Picuries, who attacked 
from another side, and when darkness fell, occupied a high place over- 
looking the Palace. Many Indian dead lay about. There was one soldier 
dead in the garrison, with fifteen wounded. 

(“. . . passed muster with ten lean beasts , . . the enemy killed 
thirty-two persons of his family; . . . passed muster . . . two sons, 
naked and without equipment . . . eight more small children; . . . 
passed muster . . . with twelve children, including four sons of military 
age. all naked and extremely poor; . . . passed muster . . . the enemy 
carried off his wife and daughter; ... on foot, naked, without arms or 
anything except himself. He signed it. . . .") 

On the fourteenth and fifteenth of August the enemy kept to tlie 
high ground and the soldiers under the command of the Governor 
patrolled all day to save the town hcnn being burned. On the following 
day, Friday the sixteenth, the Indians attacked in a mass of tiveniy-five 
hundred warriors, having received more reinforcements during the night. 
Tltey took positions in all the houses and roads, and in sssift moves 
broke the ditch that brought water from the creek to the Palace, and 
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Indian relming to join in iL Thus all agreed to destroy all male Spaniards, 
even to suckling bo)s, leaving only women and girls. All remaining 
Spanish men were still to be killed under orders of the powers in the 
northern undersvorlcL As for the results of the insurrection— the prisoners 
reported that from Taos to Isleta there was nobody left of the Spanish 
colony, excepting those who bad gathered in the Palace at Santa Fe to 
defend themselves. The information was officially noted, and the forty- 
seven prisoners svere executed. 

At Isleta, as far as could be learned, the families of the Dotsi'n- 
river had gathered and fortified themselves. The kingdom was divided in 
tsvo, and the Governor saw that it was his duty to unite it again. There 
svas no hope of doing this at Sanu Fe. After discussions svith his clergy 
and his staff, he resolved for "the better sersice of both Majesties and 
the safety of the people, arms, horses, and cattle which have remained 
where it is not possible to maintain them," to abandon the capital and 
to march "in military formation" to Isleta. There was nothing to take 
with them except a trust in Providence, and they left "without a crust 
of bread or a grain of wheat or make, and with no other provision for 
the convoy of so many people except four hundred animals and two 
carts belonging to private persons, and, for food, a fesv sheep, goats, 
and cows." * 

They came down off the great highlands of Santa Fe on August 
twenty-fourth and sought the river with iu narrow bosUed passage 
below the desert benches, lava flows and mountains that looked down 
upon it. The country was pale with heal as the fugitives hastened (but 
nightmaiishiy at loot-pace) down ihc river. They were not alone in the 
land. As they struggled southward, by day and esening, they saw signal 
smokes on the mesas above the river. They saw lines of Indian warriors 
drawn up to watch their going. In the dawns the watchers were still 
there as the column mos'cd starving down the valley. Apart from a few 
skirmishes there were no attacks; only an alien watchfulness between 
rock and sky that made them shiver. Among their most grievous losses 
was the loss of a common ground of understanding between them and 
the people who had been given to them, and then fought over, in 
guardianship. 

Yet atrocity and delicacy were balllingly mixed. When the refugees 
reached the sacerdotal scat of Santo Domingo, iJiey found a common 
grave holding the bodies of three friars, and signs of fighting all about, 
and the bodies of five lay Spaniards; but the church, the convent and 
the sacristy were closed, and on being opened revealed that all the 
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sacred articles were undisturbed— six silver chalices, a hand basin, a 
salver, seven ctucis for wine and water, a thurible, a vessel, a lamp, and 
"oilier things of silver.” One of the refugee chaplains took possession 
of these tilings. 

They came to one after another of the estates downriver where 
in the thick-wallcd cool rooms still lay the naked dead bodies of 
families. 

. . enemy killed two of her nephews, and more tlian thirty 
relatives. She does not sign because of not knowing how; ... a widower 
with one cliild Uirce or four years old; . . . robbed of all his properly 
and the enemy carried off or killed his wife, three children, twenty-eight 
servants, another woman, and a son of his. He signed it; . . . with 
harquebus and sword. He is more than eighty years oM, with a family 
of nine persons. He signed it. . . .") •• yJ 

During a halt near the hacienda of the Anaya family an Indian 
escaped from the rebels came to give information to the Governor. 
Asked why the pueblos had risen, he answered that "they were tired of 
the work they had to do for the Spaniards and the clergy,” who "did 
not allow them to plant, to do other things for their own needs; and 
that being weary they had rebelled.” As to inddenu of the vpmiag, he 
spoke of priests who had been killed, churches and homes destroyed, and 
three Spanish women who Itad been taken capUve-ihey were of the 
1-eiva family— and used until word came that men from the pueblo 
svhere they were held had been killed and wounded in the battle at 
Santa Fe, whereupon the three women. Lucia, Marfa and Juana, had 
been killed in retaliation. He himself had had his wife taken away as he 
escaped to join the Governor. 

On the twenty-sixth of August the column reached Sandia. The 
church was dosed. \Vithin, they found wreckage. Everything had been 
broken and stolen, and the nave piled with straw which had been set 
On lire, but the choir was all that burned. There ivere brief sJdrmishej 
with Indians at Sandia and below. The orlumn crawled on, longing for 
the safety of numbers and of the provisions which the Downriver people 
could surely afford them once they were reunited at Isleta. They saw 
many estates in ruins on both sides of Uie swollen river, including that 
of Don Luis Carbajal on the east bank. When they came upon a mounted 
Indian in their path, they captured him for interrogation. He was an 
old man over eighty who came from the pl<ue of Alameda. Their hopes 
sank at what he finally had to say. 

First, as to why the revolt had happened, he declared that for 
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as long as he could remember, Oie Indians had talked bitterly among 
themselves of what the Spaniards had tried to take from them— the ways 
of the ancestors, the right ways that liad "come up tvith us,” the power 
and the magic belonging to those “who know how.” By these were meant 
the practices which to the Spanish were sorceries and idolatries, and to 
the Indians, safety through power and magic The revolt itself had been 
secretly talked of for twelve years. What it was moved by went back as 
early as the first Spanish day in the kingdom. He himself had not taken 
part in any of tire outrages. 

Last, as to whether he knew anything of a gathering of Spanish 
families, soldiers and religious at Isicta down the river, he said yes, some 
days before a number of friars and Spanish families had come to Isleta, 
but they had not stayed long. Gathering up everything they could take, 
they had gone away down the valley leaving the town empty. 

This ^vas a hard blow, and perhaps even, in the ofBcial view, an 
act of insubordination had occurred. The Governor pushed on with his 
party to Isleta, and there indeed found nothing and no one. All that 
could be done now was to hurry on to overtake the first division before 
all in the second fell from survation. The Governor sent four soldiers 
ahead with a message to Lieutenant General Garcia to halt his march 
and await the rest of the fugitive kingdom. The Lieutenant General 
was to return to report to the Governor. 

On September sixth Garcia appeared from the south and met the 
Governor at the farm of the Valencia family, a short distance above 
Socorro. The Governor ordered him in arrest and gave the signal for 
legal deliberations to be held. IVhy had he not come to the rescue at 
Santa Fe with men and supplies from the Downriver? IVhy had he left 
Isleta instead of waiting to determine whether he could help those who 
might be following? Once again the kingdom, now in its last rags, was 
tom within. Garcia, experienced in the ways of official life, came pre- 
pared to defend himself with thirteen written folios of depositions, prop- 
erly witnessed. All that he had done he had done according to his best 
judgment and in the interests of both Majesties. To begin with, he had 
never received any of the three appeals for help sent to him from 
Santa Fe by the Governor. The people of his own district had besieged 
him with cries for help, and be done his best to bring everyone 
together ior common defense. He and his sons had tried to get word 
through to Santa Fe but without success. IVhen they heard that everyone 
in Uie north had been murdered and the setdements destroyed, he and 
his wisest advisers had agreed that they must try to save the kingdom 
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bjr saving themselves, and had gone south along the river. His patriotism 
had been sufficiently proved in the pasL Let him, he petitioned, be 
cleared of charges and given his freedom. 

The Governor studied the case, and in the end svas convinced 
that bis lieutenant general had acted properly under the circumstances, 
lie ordered him cleared and released. The march was resumed. Garcia's 
division was encamped at Fray Cristdbal, on the river, at the northern 
end ot the Dead Man's March, where mountains forced the river to turn 
west and the land-trasellers east. 

Later in die same day something was seen on the southern horizon. 
It was 3 cloud of dust, and for a little tvhile caused concern; but before 
long the marchers saw that it was a troop of more than forty mounted 
soldiers, accompanied by four friars, bringing emergency ratioiu under 
Pedro de Leiva, novr no longer provisional governor. ^\Tien the two 
pardes met, the soldiers fired their harquebuses in a joyful volley. 
Together all moved on souibwaird toward Fray Cristdbal and the other 
division. 

A day or so later the Governor received a letter from Fray Diego 
de Parraga who was at Fray Cristdbal. asking one of two things: either 
let the Governor send ahead enough provisions for the Afceen hundred 
people at Fray Criscdbal, for they were starving, or order them to go at 
once to £1 Paso without waiting for him. Fray Diego received a sharp 
reply. ^Vhcre, asked the Governor, would he get enough food in the 
desert to feed anybody in addidon to the thousand mouths of bis own 
wretched division? Already “straining evay nerve" to join the other 
division and thus provide safety to all in united numbers agaiiut the 
Apaches, how could it be asked now that the first division be allowed 
to run away— especially, wrote Otermln, when "I am so near to accom- 
plishing the purpose that has brought me. of uniting the two forces. 

. . . My father, if your reverence wishes to go alone, do what seems best 
to you, but it is not conducive to the service of God or of bis Majesty 
for that camp to do so. . . 

At Fray Cristdbal on September thirteenth the forces were united 
in privadon and spirit. The Governor called a council of war to discuss 
whether they should try to root themselves where they were, but all 
agreed that in the hardest land in the miserable kingdom they must 
find nothing but woe. and that the reconquest of the northern river 
could only be managed after the colony had been reinforced with men 
and supplies sent from Mexico. ^Vhile at Fray Crist6bal the Governor 
received Fray Frandsco de Ayeta’s urgent request that he hurry south- 
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as long as he could remember, the lodians had talked bitterly among 
themselves of what the Spaniards h3<< tried to take from them— the ways 
of the ancestors, tlie right ways that had “come up with us,’’ the power 
and the magic belonging to those “who know how.” By these were meant 
the practices svhich to the Spanish were sorceries and idolatries, and to 
the Indians, safety through power and magic The revolt itself had been 
secretly talked of for twelve years. What it was moved by went back as 
early as the first Spanish day in the kingdom. He himself had not taken 
part in any of the outrages. 

Last, as to whether he knew anything of a gathering of Spanish 
iamllies, soldiers and religious at Isleta down the river, he said yes, some 
days before a number of friars and Spanbh families had come to Isleta, 
but they had not stayed long. Gathering up everything they could take, 
they had gone away down the valley leaving the town empty. 

This svas a hard blow, and perhaps even, in the official view, an 
act of insubordination had occurred. The Governor pushed on with his 
party to Isleta, and there indeed found nothing and no one. All that 
could be done now was to hurry on to overtake the first division before 
all in the second fell from starvation. The Governor sent four soldiers 
ahead with a message to Lieutenant General Garcia to halt his march 
and await the rest of the fugitive kingdom. The Lieutenant General 
was to return to report to the Governor. 

On September sixth Garda appeared from the south and met the 
Governor at tlie fann of the Valencia family, a short distance above 
Socorro. The Governor ordered him in arrest and gave the signal for 
legal deliberations to be held. Why had he not come to the rescue at 
Santa Fe with men and supplies from the Downriver? ^Vhy had he left 
Isleta instead of waiting to detenninc whether he could help those who 
might be following? Once again the kingdom, now in its last rags, was 
tom within. Garda, experienced in the ways of offidal life, came pre- 
pared to defend himself with thirteen v.Titten. folios of depositions, prop- 
erly witnessed. All that he had done he had done according to lus best 
judgment and in the interests of both Majesties. To begin with, he had 
never received any of die three appeals for help sent to him from 
Sanu Fe by the Governor. The people of his own district had besieged 
him with cries for help, and he had done his best to bring everyone 
togcilier for common defense. He and his sons had tried to get word 
through to Santa Fe but without success. When they heard that every one 
in die north had been murdered and the settlements destroyed, he and 
his wisest advisers had agreed tha^ they must try to save the kingdom 
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again the Father Quartermaster knew that he must go and work for the 
miserable kingdom he had alreadf scned so mightily. He had told 
them before, and tlicy had not belies'ed him, but had sent him north 
with empty hands. 

Not*r in December A«th a story of shock and blood and horror, 
he went to renew his pleadings before the impers-iotu bastions of Spanish 
olhcialdom. He arrised at Nfexico City in January, 1681, and hurried to 
the gosemment palace. There he was handed a document dated, at 
^fad^d, June i\»enty-fifth of the presdous year. The paper ordered all 
to be done that hTts necessary to tare the riser kingdom. It was the royaf 
reply to his urgent plea of a year and a half ago, when he was moving 
beaten and earth— but not the Viceroy— to obtain the means to prevent 
the disaster that he bad foreseen, and that had come. The Crown docu- 
ment was Issued in the name of Charles II. great-grandson of the selfless 
procrastinator, Philip It. Four years later, in 16S5, in spite of all there 
was to tell, it had not yet been answered by ibc viceregal government 
in Mexico City. 


30. 

Zimt of Vision 


The thoughts of the settlers at £I Paso could not bi t turn toward 
the north. Their hearts ached when they thought of svhat had there 
befallen so many whom they loved— little sons and daughters, wives, 
fathers, grandparents, friends, devoted servants. Remembering life as it 
had been, they wondered what it was now. \\'hat were the Indians 
doing? What was the present image of familiar and beloved places? 
^Vho still lived as captives and what was their lot? The answers lay 
beyond the limit of vision to the north. Useless to stare at the horizon 
until the sky seemed to be made of slowly moving motes of dusty gold 
light. And yet the last thing the majority of settlers wanted to do was 
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ward foT comuUalions, and ■with his aimed escoit oi twelve men he went 
ahead, leaving the column to follow to El Paso, where there were food 
and rest, and where the muster tajuld be taken and concluded. 

On October third the rolls w’cre closed when Sanchez 

Cabello passed muster on fool with harquebus, leather jacket, and sword 
belonging to His Majesty. He is married, with a family of six persons. 
He signed it.” 

Of the twenty-five hundred colonists and servants svho had fled 
the rebellion, only nineteen hundred and forty-six were recorded on the 
rolls taken opposite El Paso. Hundreds had already escaped into Mexico 
undetected. But there was official confidence and pride in what remained, 
with ‘‘a hundred and fifty-five persons capable of bearing arms, including 
youths who are expert horsemen, and four hundred and seventy-one 
horses and mules; and there ate munitioos and provisions of meat and 
maize." And what if some of the harquebuses are out of repair? "They 
can be mended, cleaned, and made useful; and although some soldiers 
are without equipment of arms and horses, they can aid and assist one 
another in such an important matter in the service of the two Majesties, 
they being such good servants of his Majesty, deserving, noblfip loyal, 
and zealous in the royal service, in imitation of their ancestors, the con- 
querors and founders. . . .” 

It was a busy autumn at the entrance to New Mexico. On October 
ninth the Governor moved all his forces to the south bank and settled 
them in three camps neighboring the Guadalupe mission. The Father 
Quartermaster moved from camp to camp to say Mass, using a little 
cart as his church. Everyone thought of the encampments as temporary 
bases from which one day to undertake the reconquesi of the north; 
but no one could say when that might come, though a council of war 
decided that it was already too late in that autumn to undertake an 
expedition. The colony made a town where they were. Its huts were 
"built in an orderly manner, each one living in the house which he has 
made with his own hands of sticks and branches,” as the Father Quarter- 
master said. For the time being the kingdom could remain alive at 
£1 Paso, which was now more than a village. 

But its larger future depended upon powers, resources and dea- 
sions in Mexico. Soldiers and arms were needed to establish a fort at 
El Paso. Legal jurisdiction of a governor over his subjects in another 
state must be settled. The whole chance for continued existence rested 
on how clearly the Viceroy and his government could be made to see the 
uue dimensions of what had happened on the Rio del Norte. Once 
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lupe mission. While the rest stan’cd. siich enterprising men now owned 
"more ilian they did in the said New Mexico." 

Yet Somehow die Governor assembled a hundred and forty-six 
soldiers, a hundred and twelve Indian allies from local tribes, twenty- 
eight servants, and nine hundred and forty-eight horses, mules and cattle. 
On November 5, 1681, the silken ropi banners were shaken out, trumpets 
played, and die army crossed the river going north. Without loss of a 
man, they were back by early February, 1682, with one hundred and 
three folios of WTitien records of die enterprise. 

They found all the pueblos south of Isleta deserted, and many 
saaed objects partially destro)ecL These were gathered up and burned 
by the Father Quartermaster. As Isleta the Indians were present, and 
received the column peaceably, coming forth in tears and responding to 
prayers, and obe}ing orders to bring forth "the idols, feathers, powders, 
masks, and every other thing pcruining 10 ibeir idolatry and supenii- 
don'* which were "piled in a heap and burned." The Governor sent 
word ahead by Indian runners to upriver pueblos to stay in their towiu 
and submiL ^Vhen after two days he received 00 reply he sent his lieu* 
tenant Juan Dominguez de .Mendoza wiili seventy soldiers to investigate, 
impose discipline, and return to reporu 

It w* 3 s a hard winter. Snow and sleet sionos swept down the 
valley. In many a camp firewood was scarce. The troops suffered priva- 
tion during the whole expedition. Until he reached Cochiti, Mendoza 
found all pueblos empty except for an occasional old man or woman 
too feeble to go very far who had been abandoned by their people, and 
who weeping and bewildered asked for absolution. In the churches 
there was havoc among the Cluistian objects, and stores of pagan articles 
were found in die convent cells. All profaned sacred materials and Indian 
fetishes were burned. Mendoza’s men plundered and burned ten aban- 
doned pueblos. 

On the hills signal smokes showed that the Indians were watching 
die Spanish advance, and at Cochili, the Indians gathered in defiance. 
Parleys were opened. The Indians reviled the Spaniards as "homed, 
bleating he-goats”— a serious insult in Spanish. But gradually the Indian 
mood softened. A chief came forward and when offered absolution wept 
for his terrible sins. Plans were made for peaceful return to their pueblos 
of the Indians who in great numbers had fled to the icy rocks of the 
mountains. And at last on December eighteenth colonists heard the 
details of how the revolt had been started, and by whom. 
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return. It was therefore disconcerting when the Father Quartermaster 
arrived at El Paso from Mexico City in September, i68i, with supplies, 
a handful of new settlers, and viaregal orders to undertake a re-entry 
into New Mexico. The Indians tvere to be punished and reconverted. 
Information was to be forwarded to the royal oiHces. Not everyone was 
as dedicated to duty as Fray Francisco. In Mexico he had been officially 
thanked "for die kindness and promptness with which he has acted in 
order to maintain and save the said people.” He then was notified of 
his promotion in the Franciscan Order to the office of Fatlier Quarter- 
master for the entire western hemispliere, and ordered home to Spain 
for discussions. It was high recognition of his tremendous labors. But 
when the Viceroy determined on sending supplies back to New Mexico, 
it was clear that only Fray Francisco, so well acquainted with the dreadful 
conditions in the north, could be confidently trusted to control them. 
He must postpone his sailing to assume his new honors in Spain and go 
instead to £1 Paso. The Father Quartermaster replied "that he obeyed 
with entire willingness that which he was ordered,” and added that he 
he would loyally go north even if it cost him his new office in the end. 

With his customary energy and optimism he did all he could to 
inspire the settlers in their new orders. But even Governor Otermfn 
was without enthusiasm, though he saupulously carried out every proper 
detail in ordering the new expedition. He knew that he was poorly 
equipped for a major military operation. The viceregal government had 
not sent the garrison to found a permanent fort at £1 Paso, though it 
approved the establishment otherwise. The men he had available to 
him were for the most part untrained and ill-equipped, and many were 
boys, and hardly any wanted to go. A poor example was set by certain 
prominent men who failed to volunteer for the march, and refused to 
accept the royal issue of fanning and building equipment which would 
bind them to the duty of reconquesi. Such action unloosed another 
torrent of legal depositions, charges, defenses. Old sores were raked open 
—the very ones who now refused to go were those %vho on the flight 
south before the storm had clutdred their own wealth to themselves 
refusing to succor their less fortunate fellows. Yet they brazenly de- 
manded royal protection for themselves, their family and their herds. 
Some had enough cattle to drive off, illegally, many head into New 
Biscay to be sold for private profit. The animals ivere so sorely needed 
to feed the settlers at El Paso that in desperation and contempt the friars 
bought them and drove them back, to the hungry camps at the Guada- 
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to subjugate ilie Indians and, abote all, had not sent him frequent and 
proper tmtfcn reports, ^fendoza replied that there had been no time 
for paper work, and that he stood on his record. The sorry expedition 
retreated to Isleta. Gatliering up three hundred and eighty-five Indians 
there tliey took (hem, restored in faith, to El Paso where the Isletans 
founded a new pueblo called Isleta del Sur. 

The north was still lost. Bitterness and feelings of futility more 
tfian cser divided tJie colony. Even under mih'lary disapline die soldiers 
tiere latvlcss. On the winter march to the north and back, though they 
were ordered to deliver to tlie Governor all loot or recovered Spanish 
possessions for proper disuibution for (he benefit of all, including the 
original owners, they had taken to themselves whatever they had found, 
and had kept it "with audacious impudence and eSiontery." The Gov- 
ernor hopelessly noted that "this ... is an offense so general that at 
present there is no remedy for it." The expedition was a failure. Indeed, 
its purpose would never be achieved without large forces, said the Gov- 
ernor sombrely, and paid his respects to the fierce individualism of the 
Spanish character by reporting to the Viceroy that his people "are 
accustomed to live very much as they please In everything and at long 
distances from each oilier— whlcli was the cause of the lo» of ^ew 
Mexico. . . He concluded his report vvith a request for leave of 
absence to go soutli for medical treatment, saying, "My health. Sir, 
what nith continuous attacks of headache which 2 have experienced on 
this occasion, contracted from the severe cold and exuemes of weather 
in dlls kingdom, is much impaired and requires some remedy." 

His report was grimly revicHed by the viceregal officials. Ignoring 
the hard conditions under which he had struggled, they found him 
wanting in proper leadership. The wlsole rebellion of the Indians, con- 
cluded rite goiernmenc in Mexico, rose ’'from the many oppressions 
which they receive from the Spaniards.” Mention was made of the Indian 
difficulty in wearing "the yoke of the church." A new attempt at recon- 
quesi just now was useless, since the last one was "so unsatisfactory, and 
the people engaged in it being suspect and discredited, and having 
little respect and obedience for those who govern them.” Governor Oter- 
min's request for leave was disapproved. His term of office expired in 
the following year. 1683, and his replacement, a veteran of Spain's cam- 
paigns in Europe. General Domingo Jfronca Petrie de Crurate, came to 
preside over local problems at El Paso and to forward the reach of 
colonial life down the river in it* southeastward stretches, where the 
identity of a people, and a place, called Texa^ came to knowledge. 
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The leader who inspired them all, "tvho had made them crazy 
and was like a whirlwind," was the Indian doctor Pop6, who had moved 
from San Juan to Taos, where he talked with the three gods, Caudi, 
Tilini and Tleume, tvho had come into the kiva at Taos and were never 
seen to lease. They ordered him to restore Indian life to the ways of 
die ancestors, as it had been when all issued out of the sacred entrance 
lake in the nordi. Emitting fire from all extremities of their bodies, they 
told him to make a cord of maguey fibres "and tie some knots in it which 
would signify the number of days” for each pueblo to “wait before the 
rebellion." Each knot vras a day apart from the next one. The cord was 
taken to the pueblos by the swiftest young Indian runners. Each pueblo 
agreeing to the revolt untied its own knot and lit smoke signals and the 
runners went on to the next. When his son-in-law the Governor of San 
Juan threatened to reveal the plot to the Spaniards, Pope killed him. 
Fearing premature exposure from other sources. Pope moved up the 
date of the rebellion two days and the fury broke out everywhere at 
once, with Indians crying, "Now the Cod of the Spaniards who was their 
father, and Saint Mary who was their mother, and the saints, who were 
rotten pieces of wood, are dead," and again only the Indian gods lived. 
The pueblo people were ordered to go to the river and there with the 
suds of the yucca root eo enter and wash away from their skin the touch 
of baptism, and from their clothes the character of Christians. Popd 
now lived at Santa Fe In the Palace where he ruled like a governor. 
The story of the revolt was complete. 

Mendoza at Cochiti received agreements to peace pacts from other 
pueblos. Indians came and wept for the sacraments, and borrowed 
horses, and gunpowder, and told how in a day or two the pueblos would 
alt be peacefully repopulaled. But a former Indian servant of one of 
the soldiers came to say that all this was deceiL The Indians meant to 
steal all the Spanish horses, and then at their own convenience massacre 
the trapped soldiers. The girls of Cochiti were told to go and bathe and 
scent themselves and on a certain night enter the soldier camp and 
beguile the men in their flesh until the Indians could come to kill 
them all. The professions of faith and the tears of penitence vs-ere only 
what the Indians knew the Spaniards wanted to inspire. The whole 
seventy men were in mortal danger. Mendoza withdrew them and re- 
turned to join the Governor in the south. 

Tltrough bitter cold and over the riverside country of ruined 
haciendas Mendoza and Otemifn advanced to meet each other, and met 
in ill will. The Governor believed his lieutenant had not done enough 
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They were Indians from down the riser, the region called the 
Junta de Io$ Rios, where so many expeditioners from Mexico coming 
down the Conchos had met the Rio del Norte and turned northirestward 
to die nordicrn pass. These people came to ask again ivhat they had asked 
before. Their spokesman was a Mexican Indian from Pairal named 
Juan Sabcata, already a Christian. He asked for missionaries to go among 
die people of the Junta country, and even beyond, over the river, to the 
immense plains of the northeast, where lying like a tremendous leaf the 
land was veined by countless streams that all ran in the same direction 
toward the sea. He mentioned mote than thirty uibes of diat land, and 
the Spaniards undentood him to speak of “the great kingdom of the 
Texas," whicli was ruled by a powerful monarch. The Texas were fann- 
ers. and raised grain in such abundance that even their horses ate it. 
Quivira, to the nordi, lay next to them. Once again a colony on the river 
was tempted and heartened by the glow of fortune, both worldly and 
divine, over die edge of the eastern world. 

The Father President was Fray NicoUs Ldpez. While the Covemor 
'vTote to the Viceroy of the new possibilities of the Texas, Fray Nicolis 
instructed Sabcata and the delegates to return to their homes, and there, 
if they meant to keep faith, to build a church where the fathers could say 
Mass if they came. If he expected to see them faher, they did noL They 
went to the Guadalupe Mission, measured it, and left £1 Paso. Twenty 
da}'s later sixty Indians were back to say that the church was already 
going up, and would be ready by the time the father could travel to it. 
Fray Nicolds clasped his hands together with rapture. They had kept 
faith and be would go 10 them. Not waiting for a military escort, he 
took two of Ills frian, and on December first set forth down the river, 
going barefoot on the harsh desert. For thirteen days the three priests, 
guided by the Indian party, walked along the river, crossing to the north 
bank at a convenient ford. The river fell lower and lower as they went 
until toward the end of their journey there was almost no water in it. 
But where tlve Conchos entered from Mexico the river sprang back to 
life again with renewed flow from the great tributary; and similarly the 
life of faith was redoubled again in the trian when they came to the 
first Indian town in the Junta country and saw the first church built for 
their reception. It was built of reeds, and it had an altar the size of 
the altar in the Guadalupe. A little farther downriver was another 
basketry church, larger, and equippal with living quarters for the friars. 

The Father President and his aides, heartened by such proofs of 
sincerity, "began at once to baptim the children, because their parents 
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A Wayi to the Texas 


General de Cruzate arriving on August 30, 16S3, found his ofBdal 
residence at £1 Paso to he a twig and timber hut built by the council of 
Santa Fc. His people were scattered along the river in camps. The land 
was dry with velvety dust that lay in great flats on the river's south 
shore. It was sweet dust and when lucked up by hoof or wind put a 
parched scent in the air. part of the river smell. Street under the summer 
moonlight, too. the dust looked like snow, and cottonwoods made cool 
sounds and breathed through sparkling leaves. In the wide turn of the 
valley there were softened signs of the rivet’s old excursions out of its 
course. Cnizate studied the lie of the land and set about bringing his 
settlers nearer to the Guadalupe Mission and closer to his government. 
As Otermln had noticed, most Spaniards preferred to live apart from 
one another. 

Cruzate improved his dignity, buying land from the Manso 
Indians at £1 Faso and building a new Government House of earthen 
brick, containing an audience hall, the secretary’s office and dwelling 
room, a cellar vault for munitions, and another bedroom. Kitchens and 
pantry formed one side of the patio. Four oilier adjaceut houses belong- 
ing to the Indians were purchased and provided a jail, a guardroom and 
eight bedrooms. To iJiese royal buildings came reports of Indian disturb- 
ances in the north ^fexico provinces, where the Indian triumphs of New 
^^exico and the sorry estate of the hungry, poor and meagrely armed 
colony at £1 Paso were lam'tFiar news. There was occasional talk ol recon- 
quering the north, but until the Crown should afford enough soldiers, 
munitions and pay, even a veteran field commander like Cruzate could 
not conceive of such a mission. On the contrary, most people still wanted 
to abandon the kingdom, and said so. And yet the very purpose of the 
Spaniards in the nortli was once again underscored when a p^triy of 
Kven people arrived at the Government Houses in El Paso on October 
15- >G 3 s. 
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partridges, and cspcdally die grapes-lncs." Mendoza tvould accept the 
governorship, and Fray Nicolis would return as the church father of 
the new kingdom, pointing out that he already spoke the local Indian 
tongue, “having a very large vocabulary in the said tongue, as had been 
legally declared" by those who heard him preach. 

And tliere was another inducement meant in its time to be 
irresistibly persuasive. Near tlve Pecos River, ^fendoza and Fray Nicolds 
had met Indians-a tribe known as the Stinking Ones-who carried a 
painted ctoss and a white uffeta flag on which, beautifully sewed, were 
two blue crosses. It could only have been a foreign flag. It was a Frendi 
flag. Somehow into far west readies of the Texas kingdom had come 
evidence that the Frendi were somewhere in its eastern parts. 

In 168G the Spanish Empire was bringing its Euroi^an resources 
of espionage, and iu colonial naval and land power, to the job of finding 
the French who were rumored to be threatening Newr Spain from the 
unknown country between Florida and the River of Palms. Fray Nicolas 
urged that the Texas peoples be uken for Spain before the French might 
chance to take them. Acting now, the ingress of tlie French ’■may be 
prevented with two hundred men." where later it would uke millions 
of pesos to repair the damage. Mendoia for his part announce ^elf 
as “tlie only one tor diis affair ... in order 10 force out the French 
(who may now be settled there), for he is fully experienced m matters 
of war. and moreover, is known to be a man of singular good fortune 

in it.” .... u 

II was not to bo. Tho Vicoroy, acung mote swiftly than wat tie 
ciitom of his office, analyietl the Flench menace in dispatcliet to the 
Crown office, in Madrid, and resolved to a.ntck it wtU. oped.uon. by 
sea in the Gulf, and b, iand, f.on. Coahnila, acrots dte Rtn del Norte, 
far southeast of die point already esBblished by die El Pasoans as dtew 

"““"Ltween .685 and tCgo dte Inowledge of U.e river in id long 
Texas diagonal was inenased by many expedtUons, on land and sea 
in pursuit of the French to the east. A atnuntsston to conquer ga n 
notdten, American colonies for latni. XIV was tn Jhe h.ni of Rohm 
Cavalier, Sienr de LaSaUe. Another miss.on was planned for a filthy 
tering alLick on the moud. of the Pinneo. where French .old.en would 
land and march inland. Tin. fader enterpnsc was die outcome o 
indtgue. pursued a. Ve.s.ille. by dm disgraced former io'em or of 
New .Mexico, Peualosa, who now styled h.mtelf a. tic &unt of Santa 
Fe. LaSalle born the north, Penaloia from die coast, were to comb.ne 
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offered them with singular love to our holy faith." ^Vord came from 
inland towns that there too churches had been prepared. What accounted 
for all such zeal? Had any friars es’er been there before? The Indians 
replied that years before, at difFeieni time^ two priests had been to see 
them and had promised to return; but nes'er had. There had also been 
visits years ago by a lovely white-faced lady in blue robes who “came 
do\m from the heights" and taught them lessons and urged them to ask 
for further teaching. The old people remembered her and spoke of her. 
She had come many times; but for a generation now she not come 
any more. So once again the missioners encountered the powers of Rfaria 
de Agreda. 

Fray Nicolas sent enthusiastic reports to Cruzaie at El Paso, and 
on December fifteenth a military party of twenty-six men under Captain 
Juan Dominguez de Mendoza rode down the river, joined the priests 
and went with them among the Texas. Six months later the soldiers and 
friars were again at the Junta, having been far inland to the northeast. 
On June 13. the country across the Rio del Norte, the land of the 
Texas, was officially and legally uVen possession of by Mendoza, for the 
jurisdiction of New Mexico. He and the Father President w'ere both 
deeply taken by the lands they had seen, and desired to bun7 back to 
report to the Coverrvor at El Paso, the sooner to conhrm the establtshmenC 
of permanent missions at the Junta, and to colonize New Mexico’s vast 
new Texas possession. 

They were unable to return by the river trails to El Paso, for 
Indians vsere in revolt along its course. Mendoza and Fray Nicolas and 
their followers went south in a great arc and approached El Paso from 
deep in New Biscay. They found the colony harried by Indian threats 
and divided by opposing desires to retreat and to stay. An Indian up- 
rising had been betrayed and prevented in March, 1684. The frontier 
was dotted with small outbreaks like fires in dry years, and signal smokes 
stood inscrutably in the dry skies. Yet in the face of such conditions, 
and with barely enough resources to hold what they held at El Paso, 
Mendoza and Fray Nicolis with the Governor’s permission were eagerly 
off to Mexico in 1684 to petition the Viceroy for authority and means 
to go with cross and banner over the river to civilize Texas. 

It was a land for which they lon^d, ". . . the richest land in all 
New Spain," said Mendoza, “for it abounds in grapes, nuts, acorns, 
berries, plums, buffaloes, rivers with pearls [the Conchoj, and mountains 
full of minerals." Yes, and "the variety of fruits,” cried Fray Nicolis, 
and the “diversity of fish, the abundance of prairie chickens, quail. 
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painted aa tlic Jord of an Indian nation nho paid Jjim royal honors. 
He ga\c DeLcdn's scout a handful of printed pages. Their text was 
in Frcndi. When DeLedn $a\«f iljese he acted at once. Witlx a small 
force of soldiers and a Franciscan chaplain he set out for the river, 
aossed on May 25, 1CS8, and sixty miles farther found the man amidst 
his fndian subjects. He was seated on a ilironc covered with buUalo 
hides. Beside him were Indian serxanu who fanned him and standing 
about him as liis bodyguard were forty warriors. "I am Frendi,” he said 
to his visitors, "Vo francos," and gave In’s name as Jean Cery. He was 
about fifty years old. Recognizing Uic diaplaiix's calling, he knelt to kiss 
his robes. DcLcdn ordered him politely to return to Mexico witlx him, 
and Gcry wiili odd dodlity obeyed, leaving his subjects behind. Once 
in Mexico, he was sent to the capital for interrogation. 

Meanwhile tlic government was pursuing die French by sea, 
but without finding anything except some uncertain wreckage on the 
Gulf Coast. Late in the afternoon of September 1, 1688, two Spanish 
pirogues entered the mouth of the River of Palms. Tliere, it seemed 
to the viceregal view, surely there was where any invading colony 
would try to settle? But when the Spanish sailors tried to cross rough 
surf of die bar at Uie river’s mouth in small boats, tliey encountered 
angry Indians. The sailors offered them gifu of bread, tobacco and honey, 
which die Indians llircw upon the beach. The shore party xvithdrew. 
Heavily armed, anodicr landing party in two small boats explored the 
river upstream for the next five days. A long drought was again over 
die river, and Uie winding stream in the coastH plain was very low. In a 
penetration of one hundred miles the sailors found nobody but tin* 
friendly Indians who had come to the river's loner reaches in search 
of seasonal food— roots and shell fish. The sailors returned to their ships 
and sailed away. ; 

Later in the same month, upstream, nearly a thousand miles, 
the Junta Indians returned home from their next trading journey. 
Though they brought no letter from the white strangers w'hom they 
had spoken of a year before, they came with an animated story of a 
lively colony in die eastern kingdom. There were wooden houses and 
enclosures not far from the sea, they said. Other wooden houses sat upon 
die waters of the sea, diough one of these had gone under the sea. The 
white people wore armor like that of the Spaniards, and traded many 
of their strange possessions with the Indians for food and skins. They 
meant to make friends with the Indians, telling them that die Spaniards 
of New Biscay were bad people whom they would soon go to destroy. 
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their forces inland, and march brilliantly on Mexico City— tvhere the 
Count of Santa Fe had suffered such great humiliation— and take it 
for the glorious warrior cushioned at Versailles. In ilie end, though 
his scheme was modified to fit in with LaSalle’s, Penalosa did not sail 
for his vengeance in tlie New World. LaSalle alone commanded the 
French tlu'eat. In 1G82 at the mouth of tlie Mississippi he had already 
claimed for Louis XIV "this country of Louisiana” along the Gulf Coast 
“to the mouth of the Fiver of Palms.” 

In July, 1686, an officer of Coahuila. Alonso DeLedn, led a mission 
in search of the French colony wltich, according to Spanish intelligence, 
was established somewhere near the coast in the Texas kingdom. He 
came to the river by following its Mexican tributary the San Juan, and 
marched along the south bank to the gulf. The river was wide, muddy 
and swift, but unpopulated until near the coast DeLedn captured 
three Indians who had fled Utcir reedy town. They told him there svere 
other white soldiers living to the northeast, across the river, but could 
not say just where. Were these the French? He could not say. After 
examining the country of palms at the river’s mouth, and recording 
the wide lazy issuance of the brown waters into the sea, which was rough, 
and the clean beach, and the far tidal marks upon it, he turned south 
along the coast. There he saw broken planb'ng, and pieces of mast 
timber, and other vestiges of shipping wrecked on the shore, including 
cannon wheels, small boats and a <x>rked bottle of soured wine. He 
returned to Coahuila by overland trails without proof ol the French 
occupation. Seven months later DeLedn returned to cross the river 
and explore the coast north of the River of Palms, but again witliout 
finding what he sought. 

But even in so wide a land, without civilized commerce, news 
travelled. Knowing nothing of the Spanish attempts to pierce the dis- 
tance and discover the French aggressors, the Indians of the Junta 
country innocently told of strangers in the East, whom they referred 
to as other "Spaniards.” The Junta Indians had heard of them while 
on trading journeys among the Texas, and told their missionary friar 
about them in the fall of 1687. Would he give them a letter to take 
to the strangers when next they went to trade? He smiled with skepticism. 
Let the strangers send him a letter first, he said. They would bring it, 
they said. 

In 1688. DeLedn, now governor oE Coahuila, was at Mondova 
when strange news was brought to him by one of his Indian allies who 
had seen a white man across the river in Texas, living naked and 
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lion, for the now famous tbniugliout the Indies. He promised to 
return witii his brothers and alt that Hxtuld be needed (o establish mis- 
sions in the eastern kingdom. DeLedn led his party back to Coahuila. 

He returned in tlie lolioKing )car with Fray Damiin and a full 
complement of friars and soldiers. Two missions were esublished, and 
for the next few years lield the wildemeu against rumors of renewed 
aggressions by ilie French. Texas became an official prosince of Spain. 
Meagre pack trains with a handful of armed guards went back and 
forth on the long journey from Coahuila across the Rio del Xorte. But 
the tendrils of Spain at their farthest tips received little nourishment 
from the main source of energy, for Spain was at war w'ith France, 
and missioru without fortresses of soldiers in the wilderness could not 
long survive. In iGqi and 1693 the Texas missions were abandoned. 
Yet a way to Texas bad been marked out across the riser through the 
hard brush couiiiry: and dotted by quUI pens in guuache ink on dried 
skin maps the way remained to be followed again. 

^ older kingdom, settled for almost a century, and lost for a 
decade, still called for reconquese At £1 Paso, the entrance to New 
Afexico. Spaniards looked north along their river again. 


32. 
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In the autumn of 1692 the cold came earlier than usual, and on 
the plain of Sanu Fe smokes from hearth fires stood together in airy 
columns above the dty, where the victorious Indians had Used for t^velve 
years. The palace wa* partly a ruin, partly a pueblo. All Spanish fur- 
nishings had been burned. Rooms had been added, and battlements. 
Other communal dsveJlings had been built until there were four, wriih 
cells for a thousand people. The church on the plaza and Saint bfichael's 
across the aeek were open to the sky. nieir doors were long since 
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It sounded like definite proof of a Frcndt cstablislimeni, witli a fortress 
and ships, and the information was iminediatciy forwarded to the 
Mexican authorities by die friars of tlie Junta. 

Not long after, the friars tlicmsclvcs followed their news to 
Mexico, for the junta Indians rcbellctL Toward the end of the year 
Captain Juan de Retana marched for the Junta to subdue the Indians 
and enlist Indian guides who osuld take him across Texas to the French 
colony. Before he could lease for his eastern expedition, Juan Sabcata, 
the Junta chief, arrived from the east with a tale that cliangcd all his 
plans. There was no longer a Frenclt colony by tlie sea. It had been 
wiped out, with massacre and torch, by eastern Indians. Sabcata gase 
Captain de Retana a few scraps of paper whidi he had obtained from 
Indians of the massacre. They were WTitten pages in the handwTiting of 
LaSalle, desaibing part of his voyage to die Texas coast. One of the 
pages carried a drawing of a French ship with a French verse on iu sail. 
Retana cancelled his plans and reported what he had heard to his chief 
in Mexico, sending him LaSalle’s manuscripts. 

Now armed with the infonnation taken from Gdry in Mexico, 
and with Reuna’s news, Governor DcLcdn marched out for the fourth 
lime to find LaSalle's settlement. C(ry went with him as guide. 'They 
went over the river on April >. 1689. oossed many more streams going 
east, and on April twenty-second (after many false directions given by 
dry who they decided was insane), coming downstream along a small 
creek, they saw at last what it had taken them years to find. It was 
Fort Saint Louis, empty, silent, charred and strewn with human remains 
and the wreckage of possessions. 

DeLedn explored the coast, and scouted the inland country where 
he found two survivors of Fort Saint Louis. One of these was Jacques 
Grollet. The other was Jean L’Archev^ue, who in March, 1687, had 
assisted at the murder of his commander, l^Sallc. They were taken as 
prisoners to give information in Mexico. Before turning homeward the 
expedition heard the pleas of a Texas chief for conversion. He showed 
them his altar, with a figure of Christ on a cross, and four painted 
saints, and a light that he kept burning as in a sanctuary night and day. 
He had long known the usages of the Christians. Where had his knowl- 
edge come from? He replied that though he had never seen her himself, 
his forefathers had seen her, and had kept her instructions and her 
memory alive among tlicra. She was a woman in a robe like that ol 
DeLedn’s chaplain, over whirii she wore a blue cloak. The chaplain, 
Fray Damiin Massanet, recognized Alar^ de Agreda from the desdip- 
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a liva \vas built, and wiili pity locked in their jaws and in misery 
under tiic sun ilic rebels svere lell with the forlorn consequences of their 
triumph. 

It ts’as very cold and dark in Santa Fe before dawn on September 
fj, iCgz, and die fields about the tovrn were quiet sdicn suddenly, at 
somediing after four o'clock in the morning, the \oiccs of two hundred 
men rose toward tlie sleeping walls and together shouted out fi\e times 
in Spanish. "Glory be to the blessed Sacrament of die altarl" 

At once Indians came to the tops of dieir trails, men and women, 
>ouihs and diildrcn. TJjcy peered into Ute darkness of the fields where 
the sboudng came from. Who was there? they demanded, and a voice 
anshered in the Indian tongue that these were Spaniards, come back 
to forgive and to resume vihat was theirs. No, cried die Indians, that was 
a lie. it was a war party of Pecos and Apache Indians who shouted in 
the fields. At Uiis the Gloria was repeated, and after a pause, the Indians 
asked, if it was Spaniards who called from the fields, why they did not 
fire a harquebus? To this a commanding voice replied: 

"he calm. 1 am a CaUtolic, and when the sun rises )ou will see 
the image of the Blessed Virgin on my banner.” 

It was the voice of Don Diego de Vargas Zapata Lujin Ponce de 
Lc6n, die new Governor and Captafo-Ceneral of New .Mexico. The 
banner he carried was die same one that had come up the river with 
Onate in 1598, and had gone dovv-n die river with Oiexmfn to tfiSo. 

In the darkness die Indians covdd not be sure, and asked that 
a Spanish trumpet be pla}Cd in proof. In answer, die trumpet sounded 
and a long roll on the military drums. The Indians on the roofs called 
back that they were ready to fight for five da}s, and would kill every 
Spaniard, allowing none to escape next ume. Their words stung their own 
spirits into frenzy. They all turned up ihdr faces and pointed their 
jaws like foxes, cojotes, wolves and dogs, and beginning to howl in fury, 
kept it up lor more than an hour, while dawn approached, and soldiers 
went to take up strategic stadoos at the entrances and comers of the dty, 
and Indians dragged stones to block openings in. their walls, and piled 
otliers to use as missiles. As the gray light turned to white, and then gold, 
they could all see each other. At sunrise Vargas, with his interpreter and 
two officers, rode fonvard twenty paces and identified himself. Showing 
the banner wiili the arras of the king on one side and Our Lady of Reme- 
dies on the other, he called for peace and promised amnesty. They asked 
him to remove his helmet so they could sec him better. He turned to his 
arms bearer, and asked for his haL Then Vargas rode forward, uking off 
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burned. Caule and sheep were corralled within the charred walls o£ 
the churches. The plaza was bare of all but refuse. Spanish trees bad 
been hauled out by die roots, Spanish flower beds dug up. Orchards 
were ruined and fields where ona wheat and melons grets?, grapes and 
any other product of Spain, were long since ravaged, in Santa Fe as in the 
river pueblos. Dogs and turkeys wandered freely in the plaza dust. The 
dly was neither pure pueblo nor Spanish capital, but a heap of occupied 
ruins of both kinds of life that told the worst about each. Only the 
act of rebellion had been a success for the Indians. Having known a 
century or more of a new life, they could never wholly return to the 
way of the elders in all the fearful magic of its animal doom. Slireds of 
the new life clung, even if they were only the bitterest slireds. The 
primal glories of the Indian past, where were they? Under Pope, 
governing a pueblo federation, the golden age was supposed to have 
dawned. Imitating the Spanish governor, he gave himself state at Saata 
Fe. One time with savage hilarity be enacted a furious burlesque 
of Spanish manners, religious and ofliciaL At the pueblo of Santa Ana 
he presided over a feast, with a long table laid in the Spanish style. He 
sat at one end as the Governor, and at the other he placed another 
Indian as the Father President. From the fouled treasures of a mission 
church he sent for two chalices. With one of these, Pop^ gave a toast, 
bowing down the table, and saying, “To your Paiernal Reverence’s 
health.” The other Indian rose and lifting the other chalice, replied in 
mock courtesy, "Here is to your Lordship's health, my Lord Governor," 
and all roared with laughter. But Pop^ was a worse t}Tant even than 
any Spanish governor and by bb very pretensions as prophet, a failure. 
His promises of rain that would fall on dead Spaniards and live Indians 
were lies. The rivers continued to dry up, and if the ancestors came 
to show themselves in vast thunderbeads over the mountains, no rain 
fell from their hands. Popi died but his successor improved nothing. 
The Pueblo federation broke up. Rule returned wholly to the separate 
pueblos. Neither the old nor the new gave comfort. The Spanish farms 
and orchards downriver, the Spanish meadows upriver, were wild and 
profitless, except to an occasional Indian who rode by and for his 
journey picked a handful of dienies. plums, peaches or apples. The 
land and the people were so poor that half the pueblos, undefended by 
Spain, were abandoned under Apache pressure against their dwindling 
food stores. The baptisms were washed off in the brown river, cribs 
of Spanish wheat were burned, pigs and chickens were exterminated, 
the many gods were lifted in place of the One, in the plaza of Santa Fe 
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a iiva wai built, and with pity locked iti their jaws and in misery 
under the sun die rebels were Icit wills the forlorn consequences of their 
triumph. 

It was scry cold and dark in Santa Fe before dawn on September 
ly. and the fields about the town were quiet sshen suddenly, at 
something after four o’clock in the moming, the soices of two hundred 
men rose toward ilie sleeping walls and logeifier shouted out five times 
in Spanish, ‘‘Glory be to the blessed Sacrament of the aliarl” 

At once Indians came to the tops of their walls, men and women, 
)ouths and children. They peered into die darkness of the fields where 
the shouting came from. W'ho was diere? they demanded, and a voice 
ansvv'ered in die Indian tongue that these were Spaniards, come back 
to forgive and to resume what was dieirs. No, cried the Indians, that was 
a lie. it was a war parly of Pecos and Apache Indians who shouted in 
the fields. At Uds die Gloria was repealed, and after a pause, the Indians 
asked, if it was Spaniards who called from the fields, why they did not 
fire a harquebus? To diis a commanding voice replied: 

“Be calm. I am a Catholic; and when the sun rises you will see 
the image of die Blessed Virgin on my baoner." 

It was the soice of Don Diego de Vargas Zapaia Lujin Ponce de 
Ledn, die new Governor and Capuin-Gcneral of New Mexico. The 
banner he carried was the same one that had come up the river with 
Ofiaie in 139S, and had gone down the river with Otermin in i63o. 

In the darkness the Indians could not be sure, and asked that 
a Spanish irtimpct be pbyed in proof. In ansvcer, the trumpet sounded 
and a long roll on the military drums. The Indians on the roofs called 
back that diey were ready to fight for five days, and vrould kill every 
Spaniard, allow ing none to escape next time. Their words slung their dwti 
spirits into frenzy. They all turned up their faces and pointed their 
jaws like foxes, coyotes, wolves and dogs, and beginning to howl in fury, 
kept it up for more tiian an hour, while dawn approached, and soldiers 
went to take up strategic stations at the entrances and comers of the dty, 
and Indians dragged stones to block openings in their wails, and piled 
others to use as missiles. As the gray light turned to white, and then gold, 
they could all sec each other. At sunrise Vargas, with his interpreter and 
two oillcers, rode fonvard twenty paces and identified himself. Showing 
the banner with the arms of the king on one side and Our Lady of Reme- 
dies on the other, he called for peace and promised amnesty. They asked 
him to remove his helmet so they could see him better. He turned to his 
arms bearer, and asked for his hat. Then Vargas rode forward, taking oS 
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lhat water would be restored, and peace made certain, if the Indians came 
down to render obedience. He gave them one hour in which to agree, 
and retired to his camp for a breakfast of biscuits and a drink of choco- 
late, which was sened to all ilic soldiers. 

Vargas was busy for the next two houn. He ordered the two 
annon dragged in their arts by mules to a position faring the Palace. 
Powder stores were brought up to be used as mines against the walls. 
Indian delegates from other pueblos arrhed and were kindly received, 
promised peace and told to go to the besieged people wi^ aiming 
messages. The soldiers worked mightily at their tasks, and in the face 
of overwhelming enemy forces, “showed no concern for the risk and 
danger of dicir lives." Vargas was proud of them and loved them as a 
commander loved good soldiers. . 

There was movement behind the battlements of the Palace. Seeing 
the anillery now uained on them, all but the archers at the loopholes 
were leaving the Palace at the rear. An Indian messenger ame to 
to »y that he had done all he could, but without succe«. and he believed 
he could do no more. Vargas talked with him at length in the open 
space before the town. Seeing the two engaged so m conversation, the 
people began to return to the Palace in wonder. \ argas for the lut 
lime seiied his banner, his rosary and his ctoss. and went before the 

walls 10 deliver a final exhomtion before giving battle. 

And now the Indians accepted peat*, provided he would puU 
back hU troops to the supply amp. remove his annon, and come un- 
armed himself to receive them, who would also lay down ihcir arm. 

So the long day of haranguing was over. Two unamri Indians 
came forward. Vargas dismounted and embraced them. The Fianasan 
fathers now went into the Palace. Indians streamed forth to make peace 
with Vargas, which he "extended to all of them wi^ great love, as I 
stood there dismounted, embracing ihem. shaking hands wiA them, 
and speaUng to them with tender and loving words. . . • C»mng 
orders that Indians must hang crosses about their necks, and erec a 
large cross in the patio of the Palace, Vargas some tw elve hours ^tcr his 
first all in the fidlds before dawn reared to amp. leaving soldim on 
guard against treachery. But gazing across the fields toward 
he made a sudden resolve. "I derided to place some trust in ^ 

said, and ordered all soldiers to return to amp. bringing the ax ^ 
with them, and leaving the town free and open for "Ja«ver the Indiam 
resolved upon. It was a lofty demonstration of gwd faith. It vm su^ 
ported by Vod military sense in camp, where Vargas ordered ib 
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lonight the horses and mules be provided svilh a guard o£ two squads 
and that they might not be pcrtnitlcd to separate.” Two other squads 
were armed and at the alert with their mounts saddled, “in case of 
any sudden attacL" Night fell cold on tlie peaceful reconquest of the 
capital of the restored kingdom. 

Vargas iras the son of a great family close to the tlironc in Spain. 
From tlie time of his birth it was taken for granted that he would enter 
public service, and his career was a pleasant chronicle of progress from 
one responsible preferment to another. He fought with the Spanish 
armies in tlie kingdoms ol Naples and Italy, and in 1672, like many 
another less illustrious scion, turned bis ambitions toward the New 
World, which he entered as a diplomatic courier. In Mexico he filled 
a succession of political posts, always with distinction and honor. In 
1688 he was given the governorship and captain-generalcy of New Mex- 
ico by the King, and wlten talk, of a reconquest arose there were under- 
standings that so great a young lord (he was in bis late forties) would 
be willing to outhc an expedition at his own cost, on the revenues derived 
from his rich holdings-palaces and houses and villas at Madrid. Granada 
and Mexico City; grainfields, olive orchards, vineyards, pigeon lofts and 
arable lands at Torrelunga. Buyirago, Mirailores, and Salamanca; the 
salt works at Orcaila, and the rest. He took command at £1 Paso in 1691. 
Facing north, he had the full support of the viceregal government, for 
it was now understood that New Mexico must be regained on iv\-o new 
accounts— one was the necessity of a northern buUer against the French, 
or any other power that might look for an easy conquest of a vast 
kingdom; the other was the rumor that quicksilver existed in rich 
commercial quantities in a range of mountains called, in a general 
poetry of the region, the Sierra Azul— Blue Range. Beyond such pur- 
poses, there resided always the earnest belief that for their own souls' 
sakes the apostate Indians must be restored in the Holy Faith. 

There had been earlier attempts at a reconquest. kVhile Texas 
was coming to light across the lower river, the El Pasoans went north 
in 1687 and again in 16S8. The first of lliese two forays yielded nothing: 
the second resulted in a pitched battle against the Pueblo of Zia, on the 
Jemez creek, in which six hundred Indians were killed and tlie houses 
were burned. It looked like tlie beginning of a reconquest, but vdihout 
Ziddvdowal arms awd men vo eejAmt. Vt, tlie vtmtuie had xo stawd hy 
iuelf, a futile and costly but proud eSort to move against the rebels. 

And then before Vargas in his turn could take the river trail he 
was obliged to remain at the entrance of New Mexico and from there 
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to lead iniufons of punuhincnt agaimt ifie Indiana ol northern Mexico 
who were in t}>oradic rctoli, and who umuppressed would be a danger 
to ftU Laac at the Pass and hii coniiDunications to die rearmost echelon 
of the colonial command at Mexico City. At last in the summer of 1C92 
he was ready to go north. Fifty soldiers from Parral tvere to join him at 
£1 Paso, but as tlic hot months wore on they did not come, and he went 
svithout Uiein, leasing orders for ihenj 10 oiertale him in Sew .Mexico. 
On August twenty-first he led his column of two hundred men, gatli- 
cred from among Indian allies and $|>3nish colonists at the Pass, across 
the riser into iltc sihery waters of Uic desert heat. The departure, at 
four in die afternoon, was ceremonious, with banners shaken out and 
military music. 

Vargas was a tall man. His long hair and large e)es st ere dark, his 
face w.is a long otal wiUi a straight nose, and his mustaches and beard 
were slender. He wore a morion and body armor. His horse-stained boots 
vcre wrinkled up about his diighs when mounted, and folded down 
below his knees when dtstnounled. In lus luggage lie carried court dress 
of mucli splendor, including Dutch linen slu'tts with shoulder-wide 
collars and long ballooned sleescs; knee-lcngUi tests embroidered and 
edged tsJth gold lace; slashed doublets outlined uiih fur and tied trith 
ribbons: knee breeches witit bullion garters and bots's; wliite silk hose: 
low shoes tied with double bows of silk ribbons; dark veltet hats 
cowned with plumes and faced under the brims witli ermine; and stiff 
taffeta baldrics to carry his light dress rapier. These proclaimed estate. 
Within he carried the essence of it. His mind was orderly, dear and grave. 
He was without fear of all dungs short of Cod. He rode northward into 
experiences tdiich, however familiar they were to men before his time. 
Were new to him and diarged with peril. Many of the soldiers with him 
Were reluming to the lands they lud fled twelve years before. 

Tliey crossed northward along the Dead Man's March, moving 
slowly because of the dragging pace of the supply train and its animals, 
and came to tlie first pueblos, Scnecu and Socorro, wliidi were empty. 
Going up the east bank of the river tliejr passed by the first of the 
abandoned and overgrown hadendas where the air was hot and sweet 
with tile summer breath of the narrow valley in its wide desert— the 
smell of warm river mud, and of varnished cottonwood leaves, and of 
marshy fields busy with droning life in their low air. Vargas at one of 
the estates left behind him the larger part of the supply train with an 
officer who was to await the reinforcements from Parral, and moved on 
through the next pueblos toward CodiltL TJtere he expected the fullest 
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&irengih oE the Indians to meet him, since all other pueblos ivere 
abandoned. 

But when on September eleventh he came to Cochiti, it was, like 
all those towns downriter, empty, and he svent to Santo Domingo on 
the Galisteo creek. It too was abandoned, and only Santa Fe lay ahead. 
On the twellth the column with much difficulty dimbed an abandoned 
and eroded path up the escarpment of La Bajada and stood on the 
wide plain looking toward the Sangre de Cristo mountains at tvhose base 
lay the capital. Vargas halted there until sundoivn, resting his men and 
animals. He ordered an assembly and spoke to the soldiers of their duty 
and responsibility in upholding both Majesties in the encounter that 
surely lay ahead, for Indians from the empty toivns behind them must 
have gathered at Santa Fe. At eleven o'clock he gave the command to 
move forward in the cold dark night. Later he halted again and desig- 
nated three o'clock in the morning as the moment to advance against 
the city. When that lime came, he was to be notified by ceruin officers 
who would know the hour, "through their knowledge, by the position 
of the stars." They moved on at three and baited once again to receive 
absolution from the chaplains. The soldiers were forbidden to fire or 
malce any gesture of war urvless they saw the captain-general draw his 
sword. At another signal, once they had come to the open fields by the 
walls, all were to cry out the Gloria. Bound together by command, 
understanding and excitement, the shivering column crept forward to 
the surprise of Sanu Fe and its peaceful recapture after the long day’s 
debate outd^ the walls. 

On guard by the horses in the Spanish camp, the soldiers saw 
people coming and going all night long at the Palace gates. In the morn- 
ing, word was sent that the Indians would be given absolution in the patio 
of the fortified buildings. Vargas laid aside his armor, bis rough cam- 
paign clothes. His page opened a brass-studded leather trunk and brought 
out a suit of court dress which Vargas put on. So arrayed "in gala,” as 
he said, but bearing arms, he went to witness the sacrament in the 
palace. The Indians asked that he come without soldiers, for the women 
and children were afraid. His officers warned him against going without 
armor and alone. But he saw the Indians holding bars of timber across 
the gates, and he went forvsard unescorted. "So," he said, “I gratified 
them, so that they would not think that I wk afraid," and they lowered 
their ban, and he entered the patio whei^ he saw that a large cross 
had been erected. The friars went with him. The people, reassured, in 
great numbers began to come down horn their high roofs on their 
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ladders made of poles. The royal banner was raised three times, and 
three times the multitude repeated after (he captain-general the ary of 
“Long li\e the King," and all cheered, and knelt down while the recon* 
quering failters intoned the Te Deum Laudamus. The absolution, with 
all kneeling, followed. Santa Fe was again a royal city. 

In the next fcAv days, not waiting for the reconquering governor to 
come to them, tlie governors of sescml pueblos appeared one by one at 
Santa Fe to render obedience. San Uzaro, San Cristdbal, Tesuque, San 
Juan and Picurics were represented. One of the pueblo lords wore animal 
skins and around his head a yucca palm bandeau to which a heart- 
shaped shell was alTixed, "all of which resembled a diadem." Advancing 
toward ilie Captain-General he three times fell to one knee, "to make 
tlucc courtesies." He displayed a few Christian objects. Invited into the 
hcadquarten tent, he ^ank chocolate with the Spaniards and was 
lavished with "alTectionate words." On the following day he called 
again upon the Captain-General with something on his mind. It appeared 
that his people and certain other pueblos were at war with one another. 
He asked the Spanish commander to defeat his enemies, among whom 
were the pueblos of Pecos and Taos. Vargas gazed at him, who was a 
known traitor, though now restored and absolved. The fifty soldiers 
from Parral were not yet arrived in Sanu Fe. Their presence might tip 
the scales in any conflict with Indians. Making a sudden decision, and 
"trusting in Blessed Mary, our Queen, Our Lady and Advocate of 
Remedies." Vargas promised to march for Pecos. 

He waited flve days for the Parral company, but they did not 
come, and leaving orders for them to follow, he set out on Sunday, Sep- 
tember twenty-first, and camped that night in an arroyo near Galisteo. 
As he was mounting his horse the next morning to resume his march, 
he heard two signal shots, and in a few minutes the guards challenged 
seven mounted men who rode up with jingling accoutrements. They 
were the first of the relief party bom Parral. The rest were following 
from Santa Fe. By late afternoon the command was complete. Together, 
they moved out and marched until ten o'clock at night. Ahead of them 
was Pecos in the dark. 

When they came to it on the following morning, they saw "two 
curls of smoke" rising above the rosy clay city and when they moved 
closer they saw that it was abandoned. Vargas remained for five days, 
scouting the country, and capturing twenty-seven Indians who said only 
that thek people had fled to the toouataitva acid were not ready to cevaVe 
peace. IViih the captives was another, a Spanish youth, who was the 
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son of Cristobal de <\naya. He had been held captive ever since the day 
in 1680 when his father had been murdered at the family estate down* 
river. He was taken in charge by his unde, Francisco Lucero de Godoy, 
who was with Vargas as captain of the artillery, and who now under- 
took to have the boy taught the trade of airooier. Vargas freed the Pecos 
prisoners with messages of amnesty. He left the pueblo intact, neither 
burning it nor sacking its stores of grain, and returned to Santa Fe. 

Betsveen the twenty-ninth of September and the eighth of October 
the army marched into all the northern pueblos and received their obedi- 
ence, induding that of Taos. Ceremonies of rededication to both "the 
divine and the human Majesties’* were held, absolutions granted, and 
baptisms performed, in peace. At Taos, Indian tras'cllers told Vargas 
that they had lately returned from the far western pueblo of Zuni where 
a council of war had been held with the object of organizing the annihi- 
lation of the Spaniards. He marched at once for Santa Fe, and left there 
immediately to make his appearance in all the pueblos not yet visited. 
Going by way of Pecos, he found now a full population who came 
out to meet him and to submit, secure in the possession of their city 
which he had not burned, their storerooms and kivas which he bad not 
sacked. Surrounded by guns and gunpoMier, armor and tough horses 
and an impregnable sense of tighieousnea, the Captain-General found 
enough strength aside from these powers to do bis duty and fulhll his 
orders with merciful humanity. It was the strength of a perfect, an 
unquestioned aristocracy in whidi official obligation was matched by an 
imagiuatise grasp of human nature. He received the submission of Pecos 
and turned west to the pueblos across the Rio del Norte, where again 
he entered and left in peace— Zia and Jemez, though at the last of these 
there were precarious moments when dandng and shouting and arrayed 
for war the Indians seemed alive with menace under their festive airs. 
Jemez had attended the murderous council at Zuhi, and Vargas knew it 
He entered the milling crowd on foot with only a handful of soldiers, 
and gravely and calmly ordered the women and children to come down 
to him from the roofs, and the men to put down their weapons at their 
feet, and give him their hands, and listen to him, as he walked about 
among them saying what they must hear and must do. Once again by the 
richness of his inner pow'crs he |»evailed. Jemez kneeled down under 
his voice, his eye, and his hancL 

Now lot Taai<ds to the lai vsestsra ptovvwces where revolt was 
organized, he needed a light force of high mobility. At the end of 
October the weather was already wintry. His pack train, the people with 
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It. iud already suffered from the cold, including many Spaniards and 
the surviving households s«ho had been freed &om captivity in the tour 
oi the pueblos. Fadng s«liai vas possibly to be his most dangerous 
mardi, Vargas }et dismissed his arUIlcry. his uagons and a squad of his 
soldiers, ordering them to lead the delivered colonists to their kinsmen 
and friends at £1 Paso. He gave them meat and pinole, biscuits, choco- 
late. sugar, tobacco and soap. Then he left tlicm to make tlicir slow* way 
southward, while with his casalry he rode on to Islcia, svhich he found 
empty and in ruins, where only the walls of the church were standing. 
Turning to the west he left the riser on October thirty-first- Far across the 
wintry deserts were the pueblos in league against him— Zuui. Oraibi, 
Walpi— and there too were the mountains where quicksilser w-as sup. 
posed to be seen in an earth called sennilion with which the Indians 
painted thcmsches, and "which leaves a purplish luster, greasy and 
buttery when rubbed in the palm of the hand, aitd which is good for 
cold eyes, preserves die condition of the face, and removes the marks 
of small-pox. . . .” 

On December tenth he brought his toco back to the nVer near 
Socorro. They had marched in blizzards and in thirsty dryness. The 
western pueblos ready for w-ar had resisted, one by one. but not for 
long. The Captain-General spoke to them at length, and walked inade- 
quately guarded upon their mesas, and here and there occurred those 
episodes of suspense in which for a crystalline iiutant the forces within 
the Indian mind seemed about to crack toward violence; but piled stones 
were not hurled, arrows were lowered, and the lonely cry of the Te Devua 
Laudamus ascended from the rocky plazas in the bitter wilderness. 

Tliey hastened south now along the river toward £1 Paso. 
Attacked by Apaches, they captured two, one of whom was killed. 
Vargas intervened before the other was killed, and asked for a state- 
ment from him. Had the Apaches entered £1 Paso to steal and destroy? 
The Apache replied that during the same moon, "he and a companion 
had entered and stolen two horses, that this was all he knew.” Vargas 
then turned to his chaplain, asking him to tell the Indian that he should 
become a Christian and that, after be bad agreed, he would be shot. 
The chaplain talked wnth the Indian who accepted baptism, and the 
name of Agusiin. In his conviction of performing a virtuous service, 
both compassionate and stern, Vargas, in the Spanish renaissance, was 
concerned for the economy, the health, of the soul at the moment of 
dying. He watched the dealings of the friar and the -Apache to their 
finish, "and this having been done,” he said, "I ordered the lieutenant 
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o£ cavalry to have four soldiers take the said Indian off to one side and 
shoot him forthwith, giving liim a good death.” The march continued 
and on December so, i6g8, after four months in the northern river 
kingdom, the expedition arrived at El Paso. 

What they had accomplished was proudly reported to the Vice- 
roy, and a sample of vermilion earth tvas sent to Mexico to be assayed 
for quicksilver. Twenty-three pueblos were pacified and restored to the 
official faith. Over two thousand Indians had been baptized. No soldier 
had been killed, and no Indian, other than Apaches. At Zuiii a treasure 
of sacred vessels and vestments and books belonging to the friars mur- 
dered in the great rebellion was recovered and brought to El Paso, 
and svas handed over to the Father President. Haciendas and diurches 
were in ruins, and most of Santa Fe, but with peace restored, there was 
yet much to rebuild the Spanish kingdom on. Indians could still read 
and write Spanish, and still knew the responses in hymns, litanies and 
prayers. Except for the salaries of the fifty men from Parral, the enter- 
prise in all its march of iteaiiy two thousand miles had cost the Crovm 
not a single maravedi. The kingdom now awaited only the return of 
families, the rebuilding of the capital, the resettlement of the rankly 
overgrown haciendas. The Capuin-Genetal had plans for hU second 
entry into New Mexico. 

Vargas’s news overjoyed the dly of Mexico. The cathedral was 
outlined with illuminations and bells were rung in all the churches. 
His report was forwarded to Madrid. Commendations were voted to 
him, and were sent to him by viceregal courier. The mail also brought 
instructions for him to return the fifty soldiers from Parral to their home 
garrison, as he would have no need of them now. One more detail was 
reported on in the papers that came by official pouch to Vargas at £1 
Paso. "With regard to the matter of the red vermilion referred to in 
his letter, let him be notified that the examination has been made and 
that it has been found to have no quicksilver content." 

But if one of the purposes of a reconquest was suddenly thus 
undone, the others remained; and on October 4, 1693, ninety-six years 
after Ofiate’s entry, and thirteen after the murderous revolt, the old 
colony left £1 Paso for the north. All their difficulties in the undertaking 
were by now familiar ones, and one by one in laborious and familiar 
measures they were met. Vaigas had asked for soldiers, and had been 
assigned a troop which brought his armed component up to one hun- 
dred men. “You might as well,” he wrote in the level tone of his day, 
•'you might as well try to ranvert Jews without the Inquisition as 
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Indiaat without toldien." The colony embraced a wide range of quali* 
tics, from Spanish lords, learned friars, tadtum mercenaries and gently 
bred ladies to half-breed Indians, jailbirds under orders, licensed lawyers 
and worried mcrdiants; and it induded L*Archc\dque, one of LaSalle's 
murderers, who had come from Mexico to enroll. There were sesenty 
families, eighteen friars, and many Indian allies. The train induded 
eighteen wagons pulled by mutes and horses and three cannon in carts. 
A thousand mules, two thousand horses and nine hundred cattle were 
herded along the way. Leasing Guadalupe mission svith buccinal music 
and flags that bobbed in the air at the rate of a horse's walk., the column 
went to the riser where they knew much delay and bother in crossing, 
but finally crossed and drew away northward through the Pass. A sveek 
later Vargas and his staff left the mission and overtook the column on 
the road. ^ViUi him was his official sundard, making its third ascent of 
die riser. He inspected his people, and rode on ahead with a light escort 
to test the temper of the pueblos. 

fie found that once again all but a fesv of them ware hostile. A 
friendly chief offered to help him with messages to 5anu Te, Vargas 
rejoined his main column. Thirty women and children had died in 
crossing the Dead .Nfan's March. Slosviy the remainder advanced to the 
heights of Santa Fe and on December sixteenth faced the city. The assem- 
bled Indian population asvaited him in silence. Fifteen friars chanting 
hymns walk^ into the pJaia. Vargas dismounted and follosv'cd. As be 
passed into Uie gate he “made due obeisance" to the Indian precincts 
he svas entering, and those following him did the same~ihe Spanish to^vn 
council of Santa Fe, the standard-bearer and o&cas. There was a momeal 
of tension, and then the Father President, “attuning his \oice,” began 
to sing the Te Deum, and the moment broke with relief, and all rejoiced. 
Aftenvard, with the lessens of a century behind him, \'argas proclaimed 
that all he came to do svas bring Christ to the Indians and not to take 
from them anything rightfully theirs. He gave the Spanish city back 
to the Spanish aldermen; and then (hough the ground was covered with 
snow, he retired his forces from the city and camped at a little distance 
in "a despicable dwelling place" to afford the Indians a reasonable time 
to mate way for the colonists in their ruined capital. 

But the Indians now showed no disposition to move. Twenty-one 
Spaniards died of exposure in the snowy campground during the follow- 
ing lAvo weeks, while the Indians were seen to be barricading the walis. 
On the twenty-eighth they felt their strength and shouted defiance to 
the Spaniards. \Vith weariness and patience in the name of their pur- 
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drunkard. Suspldou& ol e\'er^'Qne, he va victim ot that temperament 
nhich fearing to be last respected tv'as fint to accuse. In 1700 his treat- 
ment of the prisoner finally met open opposition, when the Father 
President of New Mexico, whom Governor Cubero dared not restrict, 
went to the Viceroy in Mexico tviih the story. A report went to the King. 
Vargas was ordered free to leave Santa Fe without bail- He hurried to 
Mexico City. There he was heard. His record was cleared. He was reap- 
pointed governor and captain-general of New Mexico. He was created 
a marquis by the King— Marques de la Nava Brazinas, a title by which 
thereafter he was known. In July, 1703, he left again for Santa Fe. 
Cubero, having word of such reversals, announced that he was about to 
be absent from the northern capital on an expedition against certain 
Apaches; marched out; and, having allied tact with speed, never came 
back. The Marquis arrived in November at the Royal City which, with 
its kingdom, he had won back to security, using the means and law-s 
of his time, according to the powers of his belief. The aldermen of Santa 
Fe waited upon bu excellency's pleasure. 

They soon learned it in resounding terms. To the same town 
council which a few years before had drawn up a bill of accusations 
against his conduct of oSdal aQairs he now made a statement in which 
be thundered, “It is justice for which I ask." lo a single passionate sen- 
tence of almost a thousand words he first reviewed his accomplishmenu 
and then licked off the disasters that bad befallen the kingdom under 
his successor and jailer. The Palace and forucss of Santa Fe, restored by 
Vargas to strength and comfort, was allowed by Cubero to go to ruins, 
so that the capital was defenseless. The army, once in tiptop condition, 
was now scattered, indifierent and plagued by desertions. New towns, 
like Santa Cruz, founded with joy and hope, were unprotected, and there- 
fore abandoned, their crops run to weed, their buildings empty and 
falling. Why had Cubero treated him and all his works so, “with what 
intention and malicei" The Marquis did not know. He could only say 
that it had been the purpose of Cubero to "destroy all I had done and 
leave no memory of it," even to the dishonoriug of land grants already 
in legal process, and assigning of them to new owners. The ^farquis was 
concemed not only for his own personal redress but for the proper 
recording of acts of bad government, and the due responsibility for 
them. Much work had to be done over again. The reasons why must be 
set down. Uc asktd the aldtsmuv for an endontmcni, in triplicate, ot aU 
his claims to merit, and of all his charges against Cubero. 

They obliged overnight. The Lord Marquis, they said, by hi* 
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"ability and resolution" had won Santa Fc and the kingdom horn the 
apostates. He fiad indeed made tfie Palace a great fort, and had given 
his people shelter for their bodies and souls, in house and church. As for 
Santa Cru; and other placet. Cubero liad allotted them to go to rack 
and ruin, a dreadful fact "to be explained by the great enmity and dis- 
ailection he has tovt'ard the said Lord Marquis, trying by every means 
to show his malice. . . ." It was all true, as tlie Lord Marquis had charged, 
and Cubero. who was now so plainly to be seen as a wretch, "in all the 
lime of his government, was solely occupied in drinking and writing 
papers widi no reason whatever," said the aldermen who had served him 
earlier, and in "imagining things lie bad no business to imagine, ascrib- 
ing faults and crimes to tliosc who had not committed them, like that 
which he attributed to the said Lord Marquis." The Council could not 
contain its moral indignation, it was, it said, "sure of the high sense of 
duty of the said Lord Marquis in the interest of all that was and has 
been under his charge." ft was now their duty, the aldermen insisted, 
"to g{ve liim fully and completely the satisfaction he demands and 
should have." Bridling with courage, the Council touched upon the 
charges made against the Lord Marquis, and now flatly declared that 
"Ute same were made up, hatched and invented" by the vanished Cubero 
and Ills secretary. To the Lord Marquis, then, the Coundl offered "entire 
and full satisfaction." signed, seal^ and witnessed, with three copies. 
these in his pocket, he could now set about his job. 

There was work to do on the government houses and on Saint 
Michael's chapel across the creek. Winter days were dear topaz and 
nights were cold and brilliant. All was made of earth. Elsewhere he 
owned palaces, parts of towns, whole lordships where people toiled over 
crops and enlarged his accounts and supported his noble estate. An altar 
in Madrid, alive in candlelight with gold and silver, perpetuated his 
family name, in its place alongside the kings of Spain in history. And 
yet it wras to Santa Fe, lost in the north, that he wanted to return. That 
was the town where, disdaining armor, he had entered alone in soft 
velvet, fur and silk, smiling at danger, and declaring, "He who takes 
no risks to win an immortal name accomplishes nothing." He was most 
at home where he had most triumphed and most suffered. 

The winter months of 1704 went by rapidly. The army was 
reorganized none too soon. In March came appeals for help, war "with 
fire and sword," against the Apaches who were sweeping into the central 
ialkf [aims ol the Cstrcias and the CStaseses, and steaiJng animals. They 
came £rom beyond the Sandia and Manzaoos mountains, now around the , 
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norilicrn up, again Uirougli (he »g»s <3n)on ilut was cut, ai thougii by 
li/craj-scissoa-bctucen (lie luo ranges, anj lljcy struck lucicndas at 
Ikmalillo, Alameda, and below. The Marquis nude his plans. Oidcrs 
sscre published on the parade ground in the Santa VC plara. Fifty onkers 
and men Cram the capital garrison would mote out on Mardi twenty* 
sctcnili, to join a selected detachment of Indian allies at ncrnalillo on 
the following day. The Goternor and Captain-General himself went in 
command, at die work tie liked best, amidst shining arms and armor, 
scrubbed saddles, a campaign in the held. 

At Ik'rnalillo die troops were mustered and he inspected them. 
The Indian diictcs had gone into the mountains that lay jurallcl to die 
riser. He sent a scouting force to obuTsc diem, and rcceised a report 
that they seemed to be going under iiiounuin coser toward Tijeras 
Cannon, where they would csca{se through die pass to die great >cllow 
plain of their cloud-shadowed empire. With ilie nuin Uxly he nurdicJ 
down the riser road. On Tuesday. April lint, die Apadics were seen 
at a vcxtering place at the edge of the I’Uirv of the Inferno, near the 
\iUage ol Taxique. In die disunce gleamed the pale salt lakes. The 
Captain-General marched on die following day to )oin his scouts. 
The Apadie band sscrc skirting the eastern base of the .Manranos moun- 
tains and leasing a dear trail, a fact wliidi was noted in die day's 
campaign journal by die Captain-General commanding. 

It w'as die last entry he dictated. In the diin mountain air he 
halted. FIc fell distress in his breathing. He was fcscrish and in pain. 
He svas suddenly weak. There was a tigliincss in his chest. His officers 
consulted togcdicr and he gase |>crmmion to do sshat they asked. They 
took him back to Bernalillo to the house of Don Fernando Durin y 
Chases, die Mayor, iraselling slowly. There he went to bed. He saw all 
that was done for him, and he knesv in a scry fesv days what w-as coming 
to pass. On April sescnih lie sent for bis military and cisil secretary, 
to ss'hom he gase dictation. Beginning widt the words, "In die name of 
God Almighty," he commended hi* soul lor a "most clear career of sal- 
vation," and his body "to die earth from which it svas made." He gave 
orders for his funeral, and he disided his arms, his garments of sute. 
his favorite saddles and other personal objects, betsveen his two natural 
sons. \Viih dieir sister in Mexios City they were to sliare equally in cash 
bequests. His silverware in heavy profusion, bearing his coat of arms, 
and his diamond and emerald and pearl jewelry, s»erc to be sold. He 
gave freedom to rwo slaves, his body servants, and a sum of money to 
each. He listed debts to be paid. He ordered two hundred Masses for 
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hinisclf. and three hundred "for the souU of the poor tvho died in the 
conquest of this kingdom," hi* old comrades wiili whom thus he would 
be once more united. He signed witli the large capitals, the gener- 
ously spaced light and firm letters of his WTiting. ‘The Marquis de la 
Braiinas." Five officers witnessed the insuumenL On the following day, 
April 8, i;oi, he died. 

If his wishes were obeyed, a Mass was said for him there at Berru- 
lillo before his soldiers brought him up over the mesa of La Bajada for 
his last return to Sanu Fe, and once dtere he was laid on Ids bed 
‘selected as a bier," which was covered with "honest woollen cloth. 
•Villi military rites he was conveyed from the day Palace to the tem- 
porary day parish diurdi of St. Francis whidi stood behind the Palace 
on the road to Tesuque. dose to die north city wall which Cubero had 
demolished not long before. Two horses, oparisoned in the same woollen 
doili, were led before liim. while the “title ceremonies and privileges of 
Castile" were observed over him. He was buried "at the prindpal altar 
under the platform where the priest stands." On the day of bis funeral 
fifty measures of corn and twelve head of cattle were distributed for 
him among the poor of Sanu Fe. The earth for which he fought and 
which he defended was over him in peace, and. in the peace that he had 
brought to it, ilie upper river kingdom lived. 
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From high oboro Uio map i» >!»: IM -I snenteenili 
century, the tray from Mertico Qty to lie Rio Grande nn, seen as a 
single stem, r.-inding Ihi. «ay and that around mountarns and through 
vallert and across plains, pausing at n-atering placet and isolated missions 
rrith their Uitle lotis, touching aU.e as it tvent an occasional proy.ncud 
capital nherc commerce and nUgion found rercardr, and ending at 
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Sania Fc. But now at llic ouuct of tlte cightccnili ccriiury a new btandi 
began to grow, teaching nurUicauward toward Tcjtat and ttopphig at 
the southern bank of the ri\cr. The norUiwanl rcacf> of Cotoniai Spin 
took tlic font! of a great V. No S])anisii sctticmenii Itad been made in 
Texas since the abandaninent of tJtc niiision frontier against tlie Frcndi 
in iCgj. But in the .Mexican prosinccs south of the Texas Kio Grande 
the mission csublishnicnts ac|>i closer and closer to the riser. Koaiiiing 
Indians were gailtcrcd into villages, converted and uught Spanish wa)t 
of work, not only for tlie ]>cacc of their souls, but fur tlic pacification of 
Uic frontier. In i&Q'j Mexico licaid Uiai the French were settling colonics 
in Louisiana. Once again from die cast arose die tfircat that in one or 
anoiiscr form would dvalicnge and call (oith defensive cxpaiuiuiv by the 
Spaniards for the next century-. The mission of San Juan Bautista, first 
founded on the Sabinas river in northern Coahuifa in tCQQ. was sud- 
denly moved in die following year to the plains ol Uie right bank of the 
Rio Grande. Witii it came iu Indians, friars and farmers, and in die 
next three years, wiilt strategic foresight, it was augmented through 
die foundation of two more missions— San Francisco Solano and San Ben 
nardo-and the csiablisitmciti of a fortified garrison of diirty troops in 
a “Flying Company" under Ute command of Captain Diego Ram6n. 
The whole cluster ol barracks, dwellings, Indian huu and three mission 
churches with their convents was called the Presidio de San Juan 
Bautssu del Rio Grande— Fort Su John Baptist of the Rio Grande. 
It stcxxl six miles from the river on die vast plain of norUicrn Coahuila, 
whicli in dry weather was deep with gray dust, and in wet was a great 
mire of bottomless mud. Tliickcts of mesquite forced die road to turn 
and iwisL Underground slicivcs of porous yellow-gray rock emerged 
toward the river to make its walls. The fort was placed near one of die 
river's best fords. It was die way over which most of die expeditions had 
marched to the northeast since die iC^os, in searcli of die French. The 
ford was known for many decades as the Paso de Franda— France Way. 

The Uuee missions stood in a triangle a mile or two apart, with 
the fort in the center. Each lud its setdements and its farming fields. San 
Juan and San Francisco were built of day. San Bernardo, or Saint Ber- 
nard's, the largest, was made of river stone, in ma&sivc magnificence. Its 
largest foundation blocks were cubes of two and three feet cut from the 
soft yellow-gray limestone that hardened when put into the walls. The 
scale of Saint Bernard's w-as grand for its lime and place. Bapustry, 
saaisly, refectory, convent, ixaveUers^ rooms, storerooms and corral, grew 
from one another with uninterrupted walls, and all dung heavily about 
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ihe main volume ot the clmrclu The tia^e tvai one hundred two feet long 
and twenty-four feet wide, except at the oucilorm irsnsepts, which 
readied from tide to side for fifty-se\en feet. Built with square corners 
that Uircw sharp diagonals of shadow on jutting outer walls, the build* 
ing had many lesels of roof and angles of walL It had a stem splendor, 
like a monument to die anonjmous labor and die drelcss belief from 
tvhich it was born in the rixer xxildemcss. Light entcrccLinto it in thin 
rays through small, high, square windows too deep to transit a lirearm 
through more than a narrow arc. But aboxe such weight, such massive 
secrecy and dedication of its inner life. Saint Bernard's lifted in 1703 a 
grace new to die rixer, for with iu creation the curve arrived in the 
Spanish ardiitccturc of die Rio Cmnde. The drde iv-as fragmented and 
Used in the stone arches of die great doorways, die barrel vaultings of 
the naxe and the refectory* and the stone dome of the baptistry. High* 
on the naxe xvere Jong moldings of carved stone that followed die angles 
of the walls. The Franciscan style was now formed, and while it spoke 
with cchoa of Rome, Byzantium. North Africa and Spain, it spoke also 
of the river's rocky walls and ledges, the lateral stretch of plains, and the 
aboriginal temper it sought to enclose in peace and had to withstand in 
war. The limestone was pitted, lu colors carried aloft the gray of the 
plain and the dusty yellow of the raesquite bloom, and even in litde 
fossil shells an ancient undersea xvhite, and all weathered in the speckled 
richness of tapestry. Across the wastes of Mexico Saint Bernard’s high 
walls and baptistry dome were a signal of haven for wayfarers coming 
to the wide valley from the south. 

A short walk away from the xvalls was a clear deep pool walled by 
a litde cliff of shelving rock and screened with feathery willows. Into it 
poured with enlivening voice a pale green fall of water that came over 
the cliS from a stone irrigaUon trough abox’e. There missioners and 
travellers bathed. Canals brought fanning water from the river upstream 
and activated the helds and made a park about the mission. ^Vater 
entered the plaza of the garrison, and in one comer a pond collected 
where Indian women washed the soldiers’ clothes. 

At Fort Sl John Baptist in the early eighteenth century all the 
old tasks of pacifying, teaching and overseeing labor xvere carried on. in 
all the missions. The friars learned first to speak the Indian languages, 
and hoiv it hurt the tongue to make it reproduce their dicks, swallowed 
syllables, and enclosed explosions. With communications established, 
they had then to explain systematic wort to /ncfians who had never 
known any. Txvo soldiers were assigned to each mission to supervise the 
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fields where Indian men learned lo plow', Indian \v'omen to plant and 
cultivate. In time Indians ivere trained to become supervisors. If hanests 
w'ere bountiful, the common stores held enough food to be distributed 
to all in bounty. If they failed in dry seasons, and stores were lotv, Indians 
ran away, and when overtaken could most readily be lured home again 
with gifts of Mexican tobacco which the missions kept on band. From 
the mission herds a beef was slaughtered every fortnight and all received 
a share, which ^\•as not large, and w'as quickly gone. In a year of surplus 
crops, farm products were traded in Mexico for doth svhich the hiars 
gave to Indians to dothe themselses. 

At morning and es ening the mission bell sounded and all came for 
devotions, followed by religious instruction. Attendance was raunted. 
Only the sick svere excused. An Indian otherwise absent sk-as bunted out 
and taken to the mission graveyard, iheie to kneel before a cross in 
penance as an example to others. If be persisted in absenting himself 
from indoctrination be was whipped in the presence of all the converts. 
The old life of the plains often called to such a one and he ran away. 
It called too in hunting season when far o\er the riser in Texas the 
buSalo were coming south before the coDtinentaJ svinter, and Indians 
tvere siiired in their old nature and in the nighttime quietly were gone, 
hollow-bellied srith desire for the chase, the kill, the feasu and the orgies 
of lust that follotved in violent satisfaction and gave them animal ease 
oblisious of sin. Many came back and meeting the mission fathers who 
bad come in search of them fell to their knees and wept for forgiseness 
and lifted up were accompanied to Fort St. John Baptist where pressing 
like endless waves the repeated acts of a new way of life prevailed on the 
frontier shores of Texas. 

For esen if at the outpost there were hardship and poverty, it was 
sustained by resources of all kinds deep in the interior. Supplies, arma- 
ments, and ideas came from official quarters in Mexico, the sources of 
which moved forward in settlement as the frontier advanced. Even priests 
were supplied by colleges that were established far north of the viceregal 
capital. Many of those hiars who came to work at Fort Sl John Baptist 
near the river received their training in the seminaries of Quer^iaro and 
Zacatecas. For decades ibis garrison with its missions was the focus and 
concentrate of Spanish colonial life on the Texas Rio Grande. It was 
the foundation of tlie town long later called Gueirero, thirty miles down 
the river from Piedras Xegyas, Coahuila. It was the link between north- 
ern Mexico and the immense land of ronjecture across the river; the 
^ fort, the hospice, the temple, and it soon became too the gateway, the 
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traJc center, tJjc crossroads and the supply depot s»hcn the river ceased 
being a boundary and became a station on the only way to Texas. 

/Vnd if tisis iray uenl northeast, it also went soutliHcst, aa the 
ancient Comanche Trail led out ot the buffalo plains to Mexico. The 
Trail crossed die river at two |>oinu, widely separated. One was near the 
Junta de los Kios above die river’s big bend; the odier at France Way 
near Fort St. John llapdst. Odier travellers than Indians could use it. 

One day in 1704 a young white man twenty-five years old accom- 
panied by a handful of scouts, both white and Indian, appeared at 
France U'ay from die Texas side; We saw the stone bulk of San Bernardo 
in the distance across the river. Going over the rivet he met Indians 
and spoke to tliem fluently in their ovvn tongue. He had trinkets for 
baner whicli he showed than. Wl»cn he came to the mission he pre- 
sented hinuetl with courtesy. He made remarks about the great mineral 
riches of Mexico, the mines of Chilmabua and Parral. He had been 
across all of Texas and had seen no mining country, though be spoke 
w'flh animation and fondness of the beautiful wooded glades where the 
traiclier could rest, and of the friendly Indians who responded to tavi- 
taiions to trade vv-itb him. He had a map of his travels. The Spanish 
Franciscans examined iu The Journey traced upon it started in Lou- 
isiana. The tnvellcr believed that peaceful trade should be esublished 
between l.ouisiana and Mexico, through Fort St. John Baptist. He spoke 
in French. His name was Louis Juchereau de St. IDenis, and he had come 
down the Mississippi from Canada a few years before. He saw bright 
possibilities of prosperity for himself and his remote setdement in 
Louisiana, In a sense, he was the future, and the future could wait. His 
visit was brief. Refreshed by the hospitality ol the friars, w-ho at die time 
were without policy as to what to do with him, he returned with his 
party to France ^Vay, made the ford and disappeared into Texas. 

But Fort Sl John Baptist bad not seen the last of him, and would 
not forget wbat lie signified. 
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Early Towns 


Way up the ri\cr in the kingdom of New Mexico the haciendas 
were resettled. Irrigation water once more ran across orchard floors in 
shady flood, and produce gardens were weeded, and all awoke from the 
bad dream of tlie rebellion and the rcconqucst. New farms were settled 
about Uie old ones. Scscral Spanish families living and working side by 
side made the pattern of a town, with everything but oflicial organisation, 
armed proiettion, and the Church. In 1703 the New Mexican governor 
had the autliority to found towns, Uiough in the next century this power 
was rcsen'ed for Ute home government in Spain. A village was granted 
in the name of a family at Los Padillas in 1703, on the west side of the 
river above Isleta, and on April 33. 170C. Santa Fc decreed the establish- 
ment of Albuquerque on the east bank amidst deep cottonwood and 
willow groves on a wide sweep of ricli bottom land enclosed by a long 
curve of the river fifieen miles from the mouth of Tijeras Canyon which 
cut between the Sandia and Manunos mountains. The new town 
centered about tlie hadenda of Don Luis Carbajal whidi had been 
ruined in 1680. If tlie river Indians were now at peace, Uie transmontane 
Apaches were still a menace. With all its other municipal lorms tlie 
towm needed an armed guard, for it was New ^fcxico's destiny through- 
out nearly four centuries to live “gun in hand.” Albuquerque, named 
in honor of the Duke of Albuquerque, had its patron saint, Frands 
Xavier, "the glorious apostle of the Indies,” chosen by the governor, who 
told the King in his report that “as regards land, water, pasture, and 
fire-wood," the town was in “a good place." The church was already 
built; it was "very capadous and decent,” and the priest's dwelling was 
nearly finished. The governor contributed vestments, a bell and altar 
fitting for the church, though dialit^s and other sacred furnishings were 
needed, and the King was asked for these. Work had begun on the royal 
municipal buildings, the settlers’ houses were done, corrals were ready 
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and the irrigation ditches already anted water from the river to the 
fields, which were sown. Thirty-five families, totalling two hundred and 
fifty people, adults and children, were settled. £ver)ihing was "in good 
order." and there had been "no expense to the ro)al treasury." It was of 
great importance to the kingdom to have a new fort "at a middle sution 
along the toad on one of the best sites which the said northern kingdom 
affords." 

Soldiers were sutioned in presidial squads to proua the new tou-ns. 
At Santa Fe several Flying Companies of avalry were garrisoned to take 
to the field when danger thmtened. Bernalillo was already six years old. 
Santa Crur upriver was older still. N'o longer were £1 Paso and Santa Fe 
the only two royal towns In the riser system. All was in order except that 
—in a few months— the Madrid gosemment commanded that the Patron 
of Albuquerque be changed from Saint Francis Xavier to Saint Philip 
of Ncri as a gesture of courtesy to Philip V. the new King of Spain. 
Otherwise, “the kingdom." said the gos'emor, "has attained the quiet, 
pace and tranquillity which it now enjoys.” 

£ven the erring children longed to come home. Far to the east 
still Used most of the Pueblo Indians of San Lorento of the upriver 
couauy who had deserted their (own during the revolt and bad sought 
asylum with the "various heathen nations who inhabit the wide provinces 
of the plains." But their flight turned into apu’vity. Ever since the 
Rebellion they bad been held as sbves. They had seve:^ times appealed 
for help from the reinstalled Spanish powers; and now in tyoS their pleas 
were answered when forty soldiers and a hundred Christian Indians 
marched to the east as rescuers. Claiming for the Crown all lands they 
crossed, they came among the heathen tribes, whom they treated "vrith 
much affection, flattery and cordiality." and managed to take custody of 
seventy-four Pueblo men, women and children, including two important 
chiefs, and to bring them home. Once there, a “ceremony of delirery and 
reception" vv-as held, the apostates were absolved "with great solemnity 
and tenderness," and the local chiefs were given their offices again, to 
the satisfaction of all the kingdom. 

In lyoS a new governor was "pleased to take away" the armed 
garrison ar Albuquerque. There were immediate consequences. Albu- 
querque had been watched from the mDuniains. As soon as the squadrons 
withdrewin April, the Apaches came. The royal subjects of the town met 
to compare losses, and two of them drew up a petition which they pre- 
seated in person to iie couiia} in SaiUx Fe oa ibe loutteeatb. They 
declared that the plains raiders cune every day, even into the very 
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corrab of the farms, and drove off the Spanish livestock with impunity. 
Seeing that there were no soldiers to prevent them, litey could now be 
expected to fall upon the families and destroy them in their turn. The 
council was implored to present the case to the governor, that he might 
restore tltc Albuquerque garruon. 

The old complaint— the governors were "concerned deeply with 
nothing sate their own lawsuits*’— was heard again. The missions had 
begged for help in reestablishing themsebes, but without much luck. 
Mission bells were silent, for the Indians in the resolt had taken the 
clappers from which to make spear points. The churches, iliough clean, 
were bare. The sacred ornaments, vesscb and paintings had been burned 
and never replaced. In some of the poorer parishes the Indians had made 
crosses and had painted them "according to their own style." In place 
of silver cruets were others made of clay, and still otJiers of tin. There 
was hardly a complete set of v esuncots of one color in the whole province, 
and even at Santa Fc. ^fasses for the dead had to be said without a black 
cope, for tlie old one there was so worn and patched that it could no 
longer be used These vsere large matters to those vvho compbined of 
them. 

And yet the tow-ns took root, and Uicir spiritual element made a 
society and a tradition out of life thinly drawn along the river. Los 
Lunas, south of Albuquerque, was founded in lyiC. and. near £1 Paso. 
Uie Islcu, tltc Socorro and the Scnccu of the South, all three founded 
vthen the loyal Indians of the upper towns of the same names had 
retreated with Otcrmln in iCSo, now had their own missions. San 
Lorenio. where the refugee governors had maintained their state in reed 
huu, also had a mission, and all were dominated by the Cuadalu]>e of 
£1 Paso. "In tlicse pl.itcs," said a contemporary account, "Indians and 
Spaniards live commingled.'’ From the river came the main irrigating 
ditch which the Spaniards controlled. It had two floodgates which could 
be oi>cncd to release water into other ditches lliat flowed, at Spanish 
plcasuic, to the Indian fields. The farms were lusli. There was "excellent 
wheat, ficc of all darnel, and wills a remarkably large groin.” The fine 
vehety soil of the south bank had to be plowed extra deep in order to 
hold up the hcasy stalks of nui/r. for when the hard wind blew, as it 
so oiten did in growing season, ilie clattering plants were uprooted and 
laid flat on the ground, llcans. (JikL-(>cas, and "csjrccially large, white 
tweet onions '* grew well. 

SuJi good things could be shown and handled and believed. 
Up the river where ice formed every winter, often so iliickly tlui loaded 
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ciTU could CTC&s o>cT upon it, the oufor and the pastor of San Juan 
irrote dox»n uhat happened in die riser nature of the early eighteenth 
century. To the riser's banks there Hould come eagles with tsbite beads 
and necks, s\ho at sunrise would ''perch on ilie trees nearby. In a little 
sshile, circling in the air, they fly to a great height, whence they descend, 
head dou-nscard and wings drawn back, witli the swiftness of a shooting 
star. The noise that they make is so great that it sounds like dmnder. and 
while Uiey are still more than a hundred jards away the ice makes loud 
cracking noises, and when they reach it a large hole is already open. The 
eagle en ten by it and teircs m its claws a fish weighing four. fi«e, or more 
pounds, which it eats upon the ice if no one presents iL The most 
remarkable thing is that in a short space of time the ice is already closed 
up.” The account was filed away among the oScial papers of the king* 
dom, where coming across it later someone added. "/Uthough this note 
has been copied as a marsetous incident of natural history, we cannot 
Ml aside the distrust inspired by the obscnaiions of LaFontaine of 
Grenoble upon the Phoenix, aitd other fables. . . The big sweet onioiu 
of £1 Paso, the fabulous bald eagles of San Juan, both helped to make 
ihe rher's tale. 


35 - 

Colonial Texas 


Like oh other frontier comnunden. Captain Domingo Raradn at 
Fort St. John Baptist receued in 1715 clear ord»s from the Viceroy not 
to admit foreign traders or foreign merchandise into Spanish lands. If 
any foreigner crossed the frontier he was to be arrested and the Viceroy 
QotiEed. Mexico City would then decide the disposal of the prisoner. 
Though France and Spain were precariously allied in the old world 
through their Bourbon kings, Louis XIV and Philip V, in the new they 
faced each other across the wastes of Texas as aggressor and defender. 
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It was a position darkly imaged by the Spanish temperament. The French 
saw it someivhat diSerendy; or so, with rippling plausibility, they strove 
to show in the autumn of 1714. 

For then there appeared again at France ^Vay out of Texas, bear- 
ing information, merchandise and high good manners, the Colonial 
Frenchman Louis de St. Denis, with three French and three Indian 
companions. Norv ten years after his first visit he was thirty-five years 
■old, and still in love with Texas. He reported to Captain Diego Ramdn 
at Fort SL John Baptist. He was full of stories— his party had set out to 
buy catde and other supplies for Louisiana from the Spanish missions 
that were supposed to be in East Texas, but having heard these were 
long since abandoned, be had come to the Rio Grande to make his pur- 
chases. He had travelled a year and nine months from Mobile. On the 
way he had been obliged to fight a pitched battle against Indian enemies 
of the Texas. He had seen a beautiful site for a mission, a fort and a 
town— the San Antonio River. He gave flourish to his purpose, which, 
he made plain, was to open trade with northern New Spain. He wanted 
to draw the two frontiers together, not separate them with barriers. If 
be was a wilderness master, he was also a merchant of state, and if he was 
in a position of risk be seemed not to recognize it. He handed his French 
passport to Captain Ramdn, whose orders were dear. Captain de St. 
Denis and his friends were placed in anest, while news of their presence 
on the river went by fast courier to Mexico City. 

It was a comfortable arrest, for the prisoners tv'ere lodged in the 
home of the commander. They could easily have escaped, but St. Denis 
chose not to, saying, "I fear nothing from these people or from Mexico.” 
The post commander’s granddaughter. Dona Maria Ramdn. was to be 
seen. She had been a little girl ten years before, during the ruddy, 
muscular young Frenchman's first journey to the river. If she saw him 
then, he saw her now. His captivity lasted several months at Fort St 
John Baptist. There were little tides that could safely be taken, from one 
to the next of the three mbsions. There were grassy shadows v\’heTe to 
lie by the rocky pool with its waterfall near Saint Bernard’s. There vrere 
dangers to share that like any shared emotion left a certain commit- 
ment between people. In March. 1715, the Indians of Fort St. John 
Bapust revolted. At midnight they attacked the fort, throwing down 
bars and chasing out horses and caul^ flourishing torches and crying 
death. The garrison arose to fi^t. Friars took refuge in the stone granary 
of Saint Bernard's. Others went for aid from a mbsion farther inland. 
Indians set fire to what they could. Help arrived from the south, the 
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revoU was subdued, ncser to recur, and Captain de Sl Denis declared 
his lose to Doha Maria Ranidn, to which her grandfadier gave his con- 
senL The prisoner was in cxccllcni favor. 

In June a company of soldiers arrived from Mexico to uke him 
and his comrades to the Viceroy. He departed in all confidence, the 
prospccuvc grandson-in-Iaw of the fronUcr captain who was duty-bound 
to oppose the French. He was the smiling embodiment of a force that 
would not be denied. Tlie Spaniards spoke of him as a menace, and 


jet with grace submitted to his intention. 

He was back in die following April to take hU bride at St. John 
BapusL After long inquisitions before the viceregal authontiM. he 
ended as a Spanish officer, in charge of supplies for an expedition imme- 
diately ordered by the Viceroy. If the French came as iraden and as 
suitors, it was clear diat Spain must once again occupy East Texas to 
prevail against them. The missions abandoned in 1693 were ordered 
re-esublished, yet the alarming Frenchman himself who occ^oned the 
move was to serve as quartermaster to the Spaniards on their eastward 
march. St Denis faced his loyalties both ways. Through secret lettm 
carried by Indian couriers to the Governor of Louisiana, he kept his 
own home government informed of his successes, and proposed that 
France extend the borden of Louisiana to the Rio Grande. The nearer 
New Spain moved to New France the easier were chances for commerce 
to sustain die needs of Louisiana. This fulfilled French policy. Fraiice 
inviting. Spain extending defenses, both acted through imperauve 
medium of St. Denis. He had several weeks with his bride at SL John 
Baptist before the supply forces, soldiers and missionaries were assem- 
bled at the river for the departure to the easL . . „ 

In Marcli, 1716. the expedidon under the command of Captain 
Domingo Ramdn crossed the river at France ^Vay. The ford was unusu- 
ally easy, as the river was low. Along with arms, budding tools, food and 
sacerdotal supplies, die train carried certain items that had a French 
air in the wUderness, reflecung Sl Denis's accent on trade for hu own 
colonists: silk hosiery for ladies and gentlemen, bolu of laces and nbbom. 
four dozen pairs of shoes. The train camped on the north bank of the 
river for a week. A soldier married a girl of a settler s family, and the 
fesdvides lasted two days. Fray Frandsoo Hidalgo, founder of the missions 
abandoned twenty-three years before, was now joyfully retiring to 
reopen his chapels and see hU Texas people again. On March 27 the 
litde army-there were twenty-five soldiers-and all the other company 
passed in review before Captain Domingo Ram6n and his second in- 
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command, Captain de Su Deni^ and with their thousand animals drew 
away Irom the Rio Grande over the south Texas plains in the season 
of wild flowers. The scent of the flowm was aloft in the air for weeks, 
and the ground exhaling after spring rains was dazzling with fields and 
meadows and miles of white and pink poppies, blue iiax, bluebonnets, 
magenta phlox, yellow and white daisies, orange gaillardia, in exquisite 
profusion. The entry was made in peace. Once among the Texas people, 
St. Denis served as interpreter, presiding oter the exchanges between 
Indian and Spaniard with satisfaction and dispatch. All smoked in turn 
a peace pipe nearly three feet long. VoUej's were fired, the Te Deum 
Avas sung. Fray Francisco Hidalgo embraced his children and their new 
children, and during the first ten dajs of July four missions were settled 
in what long later tvas knotsm as Nacogdoches County. Spain had its 
living claim to Texas, (ace to face with Louisiana. 

On the journey casnvard from the Rio Grande, in slow travel the 
marchers saw the need of another setUement between the river and the 
missions nearly a thousand miles away. At a suitable distance from 
the two ends of the journey, they passed through lush, lotv-rolling country 
where a small river wound its way through shady groves and flower* 
surred meadows. It was a stream that earlier travellers had named after 
San Antonio. In the following year, at Fort St John Baptist, the religious 
and lay powers of Colonial Spain were once again assembling to cross 
iitto Texas to found a community, this time on the San Antonio River. 
Fray Antonio de San Buenaventura Olivares was the chief missioner of 
the enterprise, and the new governor and captain-general of Texas. Don 
Martin de Alarcdn, was the commander. 

Fray Antonio readied the Rio Grande ahead of the Govemor. 
■\\Tiat he found there enraged him. The discipline of the frontier was 
lax, Indians were insolent and indifferent After the example of the 
garrison, they tud lost respect for the friars, and even llouied the 
authority of the troops. Thievery and revolt were everywhere. The cor- 
ruption of society went right to the top, for the Ramdn family, so long 
in charge at Fort St John Baptist, gave only nominal observance to the 
famous regulations against foreign trade, and had actually been enriched 
by dealing with the French through St Denis, who bad married into 
the family. To be sure, St. Denis, on appearing for the third time over 
France Way in April, 1717, had been arrested by his ^andfaiher-in-law, 
and had had his rich cargo of merchandise impound^; but what good 
were such measures when there seemed to be evidence that organized 
contraband trade on a large scale was going on between him and the 
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Rai3i6ns? Moreover, in rphe of the requirement that every Frendiman 
aosiing the river wu to ^ dapped into prison, plenty of them came and 
Kent as they liked, and even paused comfortably at the Foil Three 
v^ere quite openly digging a mine in Coahuila. Sl Denis had been sent 
to Mexico for questioning again, leaving his goods at the river frontier 
posL 

In August the Governor arrived at the FotL and conducted a per- 
sonal investigation into alTairs. The French seen tliere by Fray Antonio 
vanished, but live Spaniards remaining seemed much influenced by 
French ideas. The Governor though he K'as unable to find proof of anual 
viiTongdoing on the part of the Ramdn family and Su Denis recommended 
that they be relieved of their posts. But with an artfulness that recalled 
the sprightly talents of their French relation, they continued to pursue 
ilieir double course, and engaged in helping the Spanish Governor 
assemble his expedition Uiat was to cstabll^ San Antonio and to serve 
as a vital supply link in Ute chain that would contain the French, The 
foundation of San Antonio knew another urgent reason: unruly Indians 
of the lUo Grande vtcre to be moved to the new cottusuniiy, and ihne 
resettled about tlieir missions, vvhich would be officially transferred 
with them. 

Burning with teal and faith in Frovidence, Fray Antionio tugged 
at the Governor's esublishment to take to tiie trail over the river. But 
Alaicdn had probletns of reauitment. supply and legal authorization 
that took lime to solve. Anxious letters came to the Rio Grande from 
the East Texas missions, v>hcre now the French seemed actually to be 
hostile to the Spaniards whom they bad called to the east for commerce. 
Sl Denis in Mexico, after being questioned and brieBy JaiJed, was at 
large on bond and free to return to the river to sell his goods. He came, 
disposed of all his cargo, and returned to Mexico City with money and 
a plan to arrange a government post for himself. The winter passed, 
and still the expedition did not leave, and the Two Majesties became 
acrimonious toward one another, the one over delay, the other over 
importunity. But finally, on April 9, iyi8. Governor Alarcdn crossed at 
France Way, and nine days later, having refused to travel with him. 
Fray Antonio followed. The two parties followed different routes, 
through a season of cloudbursts and risen streams, but by May first, they 
met at the head of a spring creek in “a thick wood of . . . elms, poplars, 
hackberry trees, oaks, and many mulberries, all of them being thickly 
covered with wild grapevines," and widi proper ceremonies in the 
following days the town and the first missions of San Antonio were 
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secured. Tliere in the next few jean uould rise five mission diurdies, 
with their cclls^for ds\elling and storing, all made of Uic rich limestone 
that lay under the black soil of the grand plain of South Texas, and all 
beautifully illustrating dillerent graces of the Frandscan baroque st)Ie 
—San Antonio de Valero (die Alamo) with its scrolled facade; La 
Purisima Concepddn with its perfect dome: San Frandsco dc la Espada 
with its ridily modified Moorish arch at tiie main door: San Juan 
Capistrano wiili its uprolling fa^dc pierced with ardtes for bells; and 
San Jose, with its dome and its earned tower and embrasures and huge 
barrel-vaulted granar)'. From the great day cofhns of the upper riser, 
to the mighty walls of St. Bernard's at Fort Sl John Baptist, and ending 
with the temples of San Antonio in their misty meadows, the Fran- 
dscan style knew a century of wonderful diange that yet expressed 
unchanging lalth. 

On January 39, 1719. Governor Alarcdn heard a startling piece 
of ness’s that came slandering overland with whatever traveller might 
be crossing Texas. It had to do with St. Denis, last believed safely in 
hand at Mexico City. His money was all spent. The government post 
he sought had been denied him. and he was in consequence heard to 
be saying about town that he intended to avenge himself by inspiring 
a revolt among the Rio Grande Indians. The government heard of his 
mutterings and threatened his arrest. On September 5. 1718, he vanished, 
bardy escaping a royal order that he be deponed with his wnfe to 
Guatemala. Had he returned to Louisiana? No one knew in Texas, 
ibui the French attitude seemed less inviting. 

In fact, the official French policy had never been quite so hos- 
pitable as St. Denis had made it seem. So long before as 1715 Governor 
Cadillac of New France had determined to order St. Denis "to engage 
.all the savages on Red River to oppose the establishment of the Span- 
iards." And yet they had been established, and with St. Denis’s grace. 
Was it possible that if he had two national policies to dance between, 
he had also a third which engaged him the most, which was his own? 
While he could be everywhere, he and his relations grew rich, and to 
all concerned he could toss what each desired— the Spanish friars their 
.converts, the French settlers their imported finery, the Viceroy of New 
Spain his fortified frontier, the Ramdn family their profits. When he 
vanished, jl was with the eSect of broken promises. 

In June, 1719, at the Spanish mission outpost of Los Adaes in 
Xast Texas, tlie French attacked. The size of the demonstration-eight 
Trenchmen made war on a Spanish lay brother and a private soldier and 
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upset the hcn)ard— s\-a$ less distutbmg than its mere face The lay 
brother escaped to the next mission, and as soon as ncu-s could travel, 
the whole Spanisli eastern frontier was in panic. 5 l Denis was blamed 
for the atudu The missions felt thdr isolation and insecurity. In the 
autumn they withdrew to San Antonio, and for the next year all the 
aching madiinery of Spanish sitxregal government worked at organizing 
a return to East Texas. The 3farquis of Apiayo came to Fort Si. John 
Baptist in December, 1720. commanding a restorative expedition. There 
he heard that Sl Denis was assembling a great Indian horde to attack 
San Antonio. Reinforcements were sent ahead, and die Marquis pres- 
ently followed, but the threatened battle was only a nervous rumor. The 
Marquis marched eastward, and in August, 1721. at the N’eches River a 
horseman swam his mount acrou to meet him. It was Sl Denis, prepared 
to observe the peace that had been concluded betvtcen France and Spain 
in Europe. The Marquis agreed, provided France might abandon Texas, 
and Spain reoccupy it to her forever limits. Sl Denis withdrew, but 
reluctantly, someliow preserving intact for as long as be might live 
his nuisance value as an unsettling presence on the Spanish eastern 
border. 

The flow and counterflovv* of France and Spain against one another 
reached from the northern river kingdom ol New Mexico out to the 
north antral plains in the same period. Santa Fe heard that die French 
were intruding westward with Pawnee Indian allies. New France claimed 
that Spanish forces were mobilizing to march from Santa Fe to capture 
Illinois. In the summer of I'ru Captain Pedro de Villasur led some of 
the presidial company of Santa Fe— fony-two soJdien— and a party of 
setders and Indian lighters out to the plains. \V'itb him was L’Arcbeveque 
—the Frenchman who had helped to murder LaSalle— who was now a 
Spanish subjecL Like Sl Denis he acted as interpreter between Spaniards 
and Indians when the two forces met at the North Platte River. The 
Pawnees were French-trained in the use of arms and tactics. They feigned 
not to understand L'^Vreheveque. Negotiations came to nothing. A batde 
followed in which the Santa Feans were overwhelmed. Only thir teen 
escaped to return to the New 3fcxican capital. L'Archeveque was among 
those killed. It was rumored that French soldiers, disguised as Pawnees, 
were among the victors, and that to avenge LaSalle they had singled out 
his assassin. The unsettled plains claimed their dead, but with little to 
fight over but space, the northero campaigns came to nothing, and hos- 
tilitles, if not vigi/ance, died out itich the signing ol the peace hetweea 
France and Spain in the homelands. 
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Alter tlie early years oE the religious and military missions that 
crossed the Kio Grande into Texas, the civil authority must follow; and 
in ilie winter of 1731 there appeared at Fort St. John Baptist a party 
of fifteen families numbering fifty-six persoiu, accompanied by armed 
escort These were people from the Canary Islands, removed by royal 
decree to resettle at San Antonio, there to establish the first civil organ- 
ization in Texas. They stayed for two days on tJic Rio Grande. While 
there one of Uieir company, a little girl of five, died. She ivas die only 
casualty of a journey lasting many months. In Marcli all arrived at 
San Antonio, where the missions and the fort would tlienceforth serve 
a royally diartered city. All the setdets were granted patents of nobility 
under which they were to enjoy the same prisileges, dignity and pre- 
rogatives as die Hidalgos of Castile. 

Over the river at Fort St. John Baptist went the life stream of 
Texas. For decades this ford was the beach-head for invasions, the supply 
depot, the station of reinforcements, the ecclesiastical headquarters, the 
wayfarer's haven, and the starting point for explorations, like that of 
Berroterin who was sent northwest along die Rio Grande in 1720 to 
examine the unknown river country between St. John Baptist and the 
Junta de Los Rios. In the early half of the eighteenth century Fort St. 
John Baptist and El Paso marked the extremes of Spanish settlement on 
the river's lower thousand miles. Between them lived only one other— that 
of the missions at the meeting of the rivers. 

But its life was fitful, now flickering high, again low, for unlike 
other frontier mission outposts, it had no fort and garrison for its defense. 
The Indian temper blew hot and cold, and ihe friars responded accord- 
ingly, bringing conversion when it was asked for— and it was asked for 
repeatedly; and fleeing, often in rags and starving over deserts, when 
savages backslid. So it was in the lime ol Fray Nicoldts L6pez, the founder 
of the Junta in 1683, and so it continued to be into the eighteenth cen- 
tury. The Indians were described as "very clever and politic," the coun- 
try of the junction of the Rio Grande and the Concho was seen as pro- 
ductive and desirable, and the passage of the river there was one of the 
two grand ways 10 Texas— as the plains Indians had long demonstrated. 
Settled missions at that gateway would do much to prevent plundering 
raids into northern Mexico. The governors of New Biscay and Coahuila 
sent a number of expeditions (the first of these was that of Trasvino 
Retis in 1715) to pacify the region permanently, and to bring back 
information of value to the north Mexican governments. But iliey sent 
no garrison to remain. Friars accannpamed the march, the missions were 
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reopened, new ones were added, soldiers wiihdrciv, and for a year or 
two all was ^vcll. 

And then, usually in the nighttime, with saeam and brand, the 
comerts would rise against their peaceful fathers and hill diera, or try 
to, or drive diem away. In 1735 two friars were seized and lied. Their 
heads were to be cut off and die Indians were going to dance about them. 
Granted time for their own confessions, the missioners gave each other 
absolution. Suddenly a force of soldiers appeared. They were from 
Chihuahua. At sight of them the Indians fled. The friars were lifted up 
and uken to Qiihuahua, where Uieir delivery was celebrated with public 
rejoicings. 

In die following year there was talk of establishing a fort with 
a garrison at the Junta, but nothing came of it, and resident missionary 
efforts were not resumed. Occasional visits from inland missions during 
peaceful interludes were all dm seemed possible. In 1736 a garrison was 
stationed in a new lort-the Presidio ^oamento-on the San Diego 
River that entered the Rio Grande south of the later Del Rio. But with 
the whole Big Bend in between, it was too far from the Junta to be the 
source of any protection. Three efforu were made in 1747 to assimilate 
the Junta into the civilized influence of noriliern Wexico. Pedro Ribago 
y Terin led a party from Monclova; Fermin de Vidaurre set out from 
Durango; and Captain Joseph Idoyaga came with his men irozn a hun- 
dred and fiiiy miles up the Conchos. Tliey all deso-ibed the beauty of 
the confluence, its rich farm lands, the eight Indiart villages in the flat 
valley; and strong recommendations were made again for die establish- 
ment of a fort, without which no permanent colonial life could be 
expected to cling to the river of the Fish Indians, as they were called there. 

But government had its maps, and what lay not on die river but 
beyond it was what induced forts and garrisons and town diarters. North 
of El Paso lay the. whole settled kingdom of New Mexico. Northeast of 
Fort St. John Baptist lay the central Texas kingdom with its steadily 
developing communities and trade. Both sites called alive Important 
gateway settlements. But across the confluence at the Junta ivas only the 
Comanche trail leading to and from the wild plains. Eastern New Mexico 
and western Texas yet held little but empty wilderness and roving hos- 
tility. No garrison was ordered to ihejunu for another ten years. There 
was another immense stretch of the river still unoccupied, hardly vis- 
ualized, that had to be mapped and settled. It was valley land that 
reached from Fort Sl John Baptist all the way to the river’s mouth at 
tlie Gulf. Spanish life was pushing north toward the Texas river frontier. 
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Indian raiders threatened it, in spite of the Spanish settlements in Texas. 
While in Nesv Mexico, the valley was the road, in Texas the Rio Grande 
had been known principally by its fords, where colonial life leaped the 
river and left it behind. It was not until 1747 that the last valley of tlie 
lower river came to be understood and used, in a large gesture devised 
by an able colonizer. 

He faced difficulties; but one long familiar to earlier Spanish 
officers was already ended. "St. Denis,” dedared a Spanish administrator 
in 1744, "St. Denis is dead, thank God, and now we can breathe easier.” 


36- 

Mexico Bay 


In 1746 Don Josi de Escanddn was corregidor— mayor, or chief 
magistrate, of Quer^taro. For seven years the Mexican government had 
been looking for the right man to command the settlement of the last 
Spanish frontier. Several applied for the post, but some were not plau* 
sible enough and some were too much so. The Crown weighed all appli- 
cations, and was not satisfied. A man was wanted who, with a hawleM 
record in public affairs, a history of known piety and a proper family 
life, could combine large gestures of imagination and oE courage. The 
great conquerors all seemed to love their enemy the wilderness; to 
understand its dry and poisonous and illimitable reaches. To such men 
the unknown was an Invitation that made their heads swim with desire. 
They were inclined to simplify their visions, but many of them had the 
genius to make their visions come true after all. If they could see the 
lerra incognita as thought it were on a map, and in the air could trace 
with a finger just where they would go and what they would do, it was 
astonishing how often on the land itself they kept their promises. 

The great Mexico Bay made a vast crescent, and in the habit of 
speech in 1740, the term included the wide shore lands that lay inland 
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from the lotir beaches. For miles from the sea the lands plainly referred 
to their old life as ocean floors. There \tcrc jungles in the soutlicm 
arc of Ute crescent and sand svasies on tiie norUiem. The Rio Grande 
hotved into the ocean at the center of the arc encompassing Texas and 
the Afexican coastline. It was a region that recalled though it did not 
equal in size the old kingdom of Florida whose western boundary two 
centuries earlier was the River of Palms. Now with the province of 
Mexico Bay reaching boilt north and south of the river, and from the 
river's moutli upstream to Fort St. John Baptist, the country lud to be 
seen comprehemitely, and all its sweep called for sweeping plans to 
conquer it. On September 174O. the Viceroy of New Spain made his 
appointment of the commander for the job. He chose the corregidor 
of Quer^tarOi who had never applied for it. 

But Escanddn's record was excellent. He was forty-six )ears old. a 
native of Spain, son of a highly respected family. Eager like the con- 
querors of the Golden Age to aeate bis own glory, he came to the 
Americas as a ) ouch. He served as a cavalry cadet in Yucatin for six years, 
fighting renegade Indians and meeu’ng the tentative English thrusts 
against Mexico made from the sea. Promoted lieutenant, he was trans- 
ferred to Queretaro for duty against the unpadfied Indians of the Sierra 
Gorda. Lo^ campaigns lasted for years there, with the mounuin Indians 
ensconced in dieir vast natural casiies, and the missions, ranches and 
towTU of Queretaro in periodic danger when the Indians swept dow?) 
from (he heights. At the age of twenty-seven. Lieutenant de Escanddn 
went to Spain to marry. He brought his wife back to his frontier stadon 
and resumed bis service in the field. In the next dozen years he rose 
rapidly as an Indian campaigner. By 1740 the Indians of the Sierra Gorda 
were subdued, largely through his efforts as commander. He was pro- 
moted to (he post of Lieutenant General, or military governor, of Sierra 
Gorda, and confirmed his field victories by establishing missions and 
tillages where the Indians, intramigeat for two centuries, were now 
gathered in peace. He was the very officer to understand the problem 
of Mexico Bay ttherc, noted the government, the Indian nations "live 
without religion, vrilhout fixed habitation, without dress, who like wild 
and wandering beasts, occupy the coast of the Mexican Gulf, its ports, its 
famous salines, rich rivers, healthful plains, fertile lands, and valuable 
minerals. ^Vith their murders, thefts, fires, and all kinds of inhuman 
atrocities, they desolate entire jurisdiction^ provinces, dties, villages, and 
Christian settlements along the southern, western, and nonbera confines 
of their haunts. They obstruct the roads, paxalj'ze commerce, and occa- 
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sion incalculable losses to the royal treasury daily with ibe increased 
annual costs involved in the maintenance of presidios and the organ!' 
zalion of campaigns.” 

The Lieutenant General lost no time in organizing his moves 
upon Mexico Bay. He studied reports and maps. He weighed earlier 
schemes, and came to his own. He was made a viceregal lieutenant 
general which meant that his authority was superior to that of the 
provincial governors and conunanders whom he put to work in certain 
orders that went in many different directions by fast couriers in the 
autumn of 1746. All of northeastern New Spain came alive with the new 
enterprise, and provincial governors and frontier garrisons looked toward 
its realization willi the New Year. 

For in January, 1747, from seven different posts on the outlying 
perimeter of the arc of Mexico Bay seven different armed detachments 
began to move simultaneously toward the mouth of the Rio Grande, 
which required about a thirty-day march (or each. In one great, co-ordi- 
nated movement, Escanddn brought all of Mexico Bay under compre* 
hemive examination, which, he said, would "cause great wonder to the 
natives to see Spanish soldiers entering from all directions, before the 
news of their presence can be transmitted by smoke signals." There were 
seven hundred sixty-ffve soldiers in his seven divisions. They recon* 
noiteied a region of almost a hundred and twenty thousand square 
miles, which Escanddn described as "a sort of bag lying between Tam- 
pico, Pinuco, Villa de Valles, Custodia de Rio Verde. Neuvo Reyno de 
Ledn and the Bahia del Espiritu Santo," where stood the farthest 
Spanish fort of coastal Texas. Two hundred and twenty-eight years after 
the first attempt to settle the River of Palms— by which was meant the 
lower Rio Grande— the Spanish power at last embraced all of the river 
but its source country above New Mexico. 

Escanddn arrived at the mouth of the river on February twenty- 
seventh with his detachment &om Jaumave. which had begun its march 
in January. He saw the marshy lands and the palms, and no other trees 
but willows. He saw how in wide shallow lagoons beside tire river the 
water flowed in and out according to how the wind blew. Upstream the 
river's meanders could be lapped for irrigation. Wild onions— delicious 
to taste- grew in abundance. IVild horses and cattle grazed on the seaside 
flats. On tlie beach were empty bottles and broken planking cast up from 
shipwrecks. Escanddn saw people— various Indian nauons, and one whose 
people were negroid. IVhere had these come from? The wild Negroes 
believed that their ancestors, all male warriors, carrying spears and 
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shields, had come by sea, swiinniing, or, some said, in boats, and liad 
taken Indian women to wife. Escanddn wondered. Perhaps they had 
come from islands between .\fcxico Bay and Africa. Perhaps a slasc ship 
had been wrecked and the survivors cast ashore at the River of Palms. 
Or had they been Je/i behind by die first Spanish ships that had touched 
the river between 1519 and >533? Who could say? The beach Indians 
were friendly, and so were others from the river inlands, who declared 
that they would welcome ilie settlement of missions in their countr)-. 
Gifts were distributed— Spanish tobacco, biscuits, tin jewelry. Escanddn 
and his men built a barge by v«hich to cross to the north bank and 
sound the river. There was no bay at the mouth, but only a sand bat 
hardly four )ards deep. The stream was so abundant tiut its waters 
flovring into the gulf vvere noticeable for more than a league offshore, 
and "the waves being unable to thwart them, they maintain their sweet, 
ness." If the river had a main channel reaching the sea, there were also 
others that cut through the low dunes 10 make liiiJe mouths. The river 
showed change. *T suppose," said Escanddn, "small ships could enter 
the river." But he added that the land was so flat and the banks so low 
that small protection was offered to navigators. 

One of the other divisions in the radial descent upon Mexico 
Bay started from Fort Sl John Baptist, aossed the ford there, and 
marched to the Gulf along the north bank. They soon erne to the end 
of the river's rocky charaaer, and entered upon the silty lands that went 
flatter and lower as they marched. The country then as they saw it had 
little vegetation other than scattered mesquiie groves. They said there 
was little or no water. Nine different Indian nations lived along the 
river's low reaches and allowed the Spaniards to pass by in peace. Early 
in March the detachment reached the ocean, following the northem~ 
most branch of Uie river, which they tried to sound but without success. 
They reported to Escanddn at the mouth of the river’s main channel. 
The co-ordinated expedition was a success, as one detachment after 
another completed its march and brought its reports to the Eieutenant 
General. Not a soldier was lost. The vast bag of Mexico Bay was mapped, 
and the Rio Grande was seen as the central vein for strategic exploita. 
lion. Escanddn dismissed his divisions to return to their home garrisons, 
and led his own back to QuerctatOk where throughout the summer he 
worked over his data and wrote hu official report and recommendation. 

Let the new lands, be said, be settled from the very same frontier 
forts from which the soldiers of his seven divisions had marched to the 
river. Offer those soldiers the first chance to become settlers. Give them 
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tracts o£ land and furnish them with funds up to certain amounts so 
that in moving and settling they might not suffer undue financial hard- 
ship. Choose experienced misuonaries to go with the settlers. Do not 
establish fortresses in each new settlemenL Rather let tlie settlers them- 
selves plant their fields and then defend tliem if need be; for men with 
families and fields at stake will defend them with greater devotion than 
paid soldiers in a frontier garrison, so many of whom were under legal 
sentences that had to be served in the wilderness instead of in prison. 
If for the first or second >ear, while the settlers were putting down 
their stakes, an armed guard were needed, then a few soldiers might be 
sent along; but only temporarily. Under these proposals, there were 
fourteen settlements and missions to be established. Of these, six were to 
take root along the Rio Grande. The region of Mexico Bay had looked 
to him like Santander, the province of his boyhood in Spain: and 
Escanddn suggested that the Gulf kingdom be called New Santander. 
His report went to Mexico City, and there entered into the toils of gov- 
ernment. It aroused admitacton, his proposals were approved, he was 
appointed to make good his exploration by undertaking the coloniration, 
and the Viceroy recommended him to the King for some suitable form 
of royal recognition. He accepted the appointment on June i, 1748, and 
immediately sent out word in hb famous seven directions to enlist five 
hundred volunteer families to found the first fourteen towns of New 
Santander. Seven hundred families applied. Those accepted were given 
free land, a gift of money amounting to between one and two hundred 
pesos, and a ten-year exemption from taxes. 

In February, 1749, the first of the lower Rio Grande settlers came 
out of Nuevo Ledn to make the town of Nuestra Senora de Santa Ana de 
Camargo. Forty families and a squad of soldiers built a town of straw 
huts thatched with palm leaves on the Mexican San Juan Rivet near its 
confluence with the Rio Grande. On March third Escandon arrived from 
the interior where he had already assisted at the establbhment of other 
towns. Two days later Camargo was formally dedicated with Mass cele- 
brated under an arbor. Spirits ran high. The land was good for farming 
and cattle raising. The neighboring Indians were eager to settle along- 
side the Spaniards. Wood for building was plentiful up the San Juan. 
The settlers built flatboats to cross the river. Salt could be had near-by. 
Two friars were in residence, and a mission was established, and within 
a few yean would have its stone church. £scand6n gave the settlers a 
supply of com to tide them over vintil their first harvest, and moved 
downstream to join another group of settlers from inland posts. ^Vith 
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than on Mardi {ourtcenih he established the community o( Re)nosa 
on the south bank. He gate them food, farming implements, clothes and 
oxen. The pattern of Spanish settlement on the riser's last reaches was 
being fulfilled rapidly and peacefully. Escanddn trasellcd from one to 
anotlicr of his new commumiics watching them come alive all accord- 
ing to bis plan. In October, 1749. at MadriJ, die King expressed bis 
approval of Escanddn's sersicc by creating him Count of Sierra Gorda, 
and appointing him a Knight of Santiago. Spain's highest military honor. 
Nesss of sucli striking ro)'aI fasor reached him early in the following 
)car> and he auumed his ncst* style that had been won in the 6eld, far 
from palaces and courts. 

About halfssay bctsscen Fort St. John Baptist and the mouth of 
the Rio Grande the tossn of Dolores was founded on the north bank 
during the summer of 1750. It clustered about the ranch of Don Josd 
\’dsquez Borrego, a cattle raiser who asked Escandon to include him in 
his colonization plans. Borrego maintained a ferry sersice for bis own 
people and herds, running two flatboats which were attended by four 
peons. Down the riser in the same summer ReviUa (later Guerrero) was 
established on the south bank, at the she of the ranch of Don Nicolis 
de la Garza. Like Dolores, it was a oide town, whose herds were grazed 
in the vast pastures aonss the riser. Friction becs^'een the nvo towns 
occurred now and then as their herds mingled. 

Mier near the south bank was founded in 1753. and Escanddn 
remarked soon that “the entire froouer on the opposite bank of the Rio 
Grande del Norte is settled . . out of which came the later towru 
of Roma and Rio Grande City. On .May 15. 1755. on the north bank, 
siiith the benefit of an excellent ford and easy access oser fiat country 
on either side, a handful of families were settled by Escanddn. whr 
named their grant the Villa of Laredo. 

And now the lower river towns gradually drew the traffic to 
Texas away from the crossing at Fort St. John Baptist. Dolores and 
Laredo, with their ferries, Reymova with iu access to the salt deposits 
over the river to the northeast, saw more and more of the slow but per- 
sistent travel between the older Mexican states and New Santander. 
Royal couriers and military inspectors and missionaries went back and 
forth over the river on their duties. IVagon trains, cattle herds and 
trading convoys chose the more peaceful routes of the river’s mild south- 
east country in preference to the rocky fords, deep walls and Apache 
menaces upriver, where in 1749 a priest and his party were murdered 
as they neared Fort Sc. lohn Baptist. The six lower river towns encour- 
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aged ranchers to take their headquarters farther into Texas. If the loiver 
river settlement came late, in relation to the old river kingdom of New 
Mexico, it came fast. The straw huts were soon replaced by earthen 
houses, stone diurches, and plastered walls with carved wooden doors, 
all squared around a central plaza. Floods rose and tosvns were removed 
to safer ground near their original sites— Reynosa and Camargo were 
moved once, and Rtvilla three limes. Indian settlers look second thoughts 
and ran away, but were mostly recovered and resettled. Smallpox epi- 
demics struck during the 1750s, there were seasons of drought, and at 
its best Hie was hard and meagre. But it was tenacious, and the river was 
its home. Vast as it was, the province of New Santander had little wealth 
in the great world’s terms of money, purchasable beauty, luxury, or even 
comlort. Its material values were all reckoned in the earthiest terms— 
hides, horn, beef, mutton, wool, salt, fish, fruit. Distances were very 
great, summers were violent with heat, drought or deluge, winters were 
subject to wild icy storms out of the north. A lower river town made a 
little geometrized chequer of wall and tower, faintly pink, yellow, blue, 
white and earthen, at the end of a straggle of road on the river's high 
bank. For the rest, there was abstract dimension-the plains dimming 
to sea-blue in a wilderness of light, north in Texas, or south in Mexico, 
where for all life that came after, the hard, modest toil of the Count of 
Sierra Corda remained ancestral. 
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Forgotten Lessons 


Even in the eighteenth century there was but one seaport in 
Mexico open to ships from the Old IVorld, and that was Veracruz. Every 
effort was made to exclude trade and traffic from any country but Spain. 
Spanish America, north and south, tried unceasingly with mission and 
fort to keep her incredibly extended boundaries everywhere closed. And 
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)et acTou distance and ever)' iaugiuRblc obitjdc of geography the 
iimnerue empire was knitted together by the rojal mail service with its 
couriers. Mail was deliscrcd, ho«e%er slowly, to any fartliest Indian out* 
post v>hcre a Spanish addressee was knos«-n by name. To reach the Rio 
Grande, the post came to Mexico City, and if destined for the losser riser 
tossms was forwarded by way of Qucreiaro or Monclova; and if for New 
Mexico, by way of Chihuahua and £1 Paso. \Vith the mail came the 
ness's gazettes, late but, for all practical purposes in a limestone mission 
or a day fortress on tiie Rio Grande, absorbingly current. An editor 
printed in his Afercurio de jVfexico a notice sthicb begged “the Presi* 
dents, Gosernors. Majors and otlicr Prelates of the chief lots-ns to let 
him hate the nes\s of their disuicts. hist nights of plajs, foundations, 
origins of miraculous images, and other things storthy of the public 
light, for him to print it in the coming nsonih," along srith the "General 
Nesv's from the Kingdoms of Europe as well as from New Spain." The 
fringed leather saddlebags were emptied of their consignmenu of per* 
sonal and public neus at setUemenu of New Sanuoder; at Fort Sl John 
Baptist stliere the missions now attended only a handful of Indian fazni* 
lies and a consuntly dwindling sueam of trasellers; at the Junta de los 
Rios, sthere in >759 a protcctise fort svas finally established among the 
missions, and abandoned under pressure from the northern plains in 
1767; and at £1 Paso stbere life was busy, prices were scandalously high, 
and the riser flooded esety summer from May to July. 

During the high-water season, traffic for the north forded in peril 
with the aid of Indian swimmers, or waited among the £>e towns until 
the muddy runoff of melted snow from far northern mountains was by. 
How could melted snow be muddy? they wondered. The river was 
alH-aj-s muddy. They shrugged. It was its nature, coming through deserts 
svhere the earth was loose, and segeiation sparse, so that water rolling 
over it took along what could be moved. So the riverbed was always 
being built up by dragged earth, until the river rose above its ovm walls 
and fell into new, lower courses, or encountered rock canyons which 
contained II There was a dam at El Paso to be rebuilt each year. AViih 
willow wands, said a crav-eller. the £1 Pasoans made "large cylindrical 
baskets. These they fill with small stones and gravel and when the flood 
subsides they roll them into position.*’ Then the less violent fiow could 
be diverted from backwaters into irrigation canals and taken to the 
Spanish and Indian fields of the south bank. The trade caravans for 
Chihuahua and Santa Fe crossed m safety, taking to the south such 
commodities as dressed hides, Indian slaves, peltries of beaver and musk- 
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rat, woven blankets and rugs, piiion nuts, salt and turquoise; and to the 
norili. imports from Europe through Spain and Veracruz, and from 
China and Uie Philippines through Acapulco. 

Describing the five missions in the vidnity of £1 Paso in 17G4. a 
Franciscan inspector called the Guadalupe "the llowcr of them all, both 
on account of its fruits and garden products and of its climate.” Due ail 
of the other missions there— San Lorenzo del Ileal, San Antonio Senecu, 
San Antonio de la Islcu and San Frandsco del Socorro— had their 
gardens and vineyards, their communal ordiards and fields. The Indian 
farmers, under their Spanish masters, harvested pears, peaches, apples 
and grapes. The frian made tlieir own sacramental wine; the dtizens 
their brandy. Wheal and com were piled in the granaries, and doled 
out to the Indians in lean seasons. Indian servants fulfilled the duties of 
bell ringer, cook, porter, saaistans, "grinding-women for the wheat.” 
The clustered settlements of El Paso were already a busy and strategic 
junction point on the trafHc lane north and south across the river, "the 
great Rio del Norte.” whidi was ”a beautiful image of the celebrated 
Nile, for if moruls, urged by necessity, are enlisted under the banner 
of the waters of the Nile, so also are other mortals for the same reason 
settled along the banks of Use Rio del Norte.” 

In "tliat old and unfortunate province” of New Mexico, as a 
Mexican civil servant called it. a census ol the mid-eighteenth century 
estimated a population of 771 households, comprising approximately 
ten thousand people. The greatest towns were Santa Cruz in the north, 
Santa Fe, Albuquerque and— the largest— El Paso. In these were con- 
gregated rather more than half the Spanish population. The remainder 
lived in the river haciendas, now grown from die bosky homes of one 
or tivo families each to clusters of lamilies in a village, where one family 
usually dominated with wealth or lineage those others who furnished 
labor, servants, soldiery or artisans. These were conservative settlements. 
Tradition made them so, and so did (he slowness of any vehicle of change. 
Above all, the central idea of life was unchanging, as it contained the 
society in its explanation of the hard world, and freed in each person his 
individual dignity, worth and communication with the divine. The 
Franciscan clergy maintained iwenty^five missions; though not without 
(UlHcuIcies. 

For many churches destroyed in the terror of 1680 had never 
been restored, and many of those that had been were still impoverished 
and bare. ^Vith so little of the world's goods to go round in the "old 
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and unfortunate province** the musions were often denied their barest 
needs, and worse, the poorest and most subject peopic— the pueblo 
Indians— were exploited for the gain of the oQidal class, from governors 
at the top to local functionarim at the bottom, who held the whip hand 
of 1^1 and miliiar}' force. The Jessom in human relations of an earlier 
century v\crc forgotten; and the old complaints resounded again, as 
friars \«ho had diosen poverty for themselves cried out against official 
injustices that befell those vuho were guaranteed protection by the law 
of the Crown, which was mocied by its very guardians. 

Governors and local officials alike, stormed a Mew Mexico mission 
friar in 1750 after forty jears of struggle in the river kingdom, “have 
hated, and do hate to the death, and insult and persecute the missionary 
religious, causing them all the troubles and anno}ances/that theii 
passion diaaics. without any other reason or fault than the opposition 
of the religious to the very serious injustices v»bich the said governors 
and alcaldes inflict upon the helpless bdiaos. . . The friars were able 
to specify their complaints. In the barvcsiiimc. soldiers came to the 
pueblos in the guise of traders, bought the whole local crop, ordered 
Indians to load it and carry it to Sanu Fe "where the Governor lives," 
and paid them. U at all. in little heap of childish irasb-chuchumates, 
or glass beads, cheap knives, awls, tobacco dregs. In consequence, Indians 
must hunger and, hungering, go to the mountaiiis after game, or hire 
out to work on farms, and in any case leave the missions. Spanbb officials 
w'cre still putting Indians at forced labor oo building projects, and send- 
ing them dowm to Chihuahua with cattle drives, and causing them to 
produce blankets and cloth which weie taken without proper pay. 

As Indian property was stolen, Indian persons were abused. From 
the river pueblos, five men and five women w-eie designated to go to the 
Palace at Santa Fe every Sunday. It made 00 diSerence whether or not 
they were enrolled in classes for religious instruction. They had to set 
out OQ foot or horseback, and ‘'whether the weather is good or bad, they 
must be in the Palace on Sunday, to do which they have to cross the 
frozen Rio del Xorte. and this bas cost many lives, abortions, and coa- 
vulsions among the women." \Vhea they arrived, the men had to "haul 
wood and perform other services, and the women to grind wheat and com 
by hand." If they were lucky they brought along something to eat, for 
nothing was given them at the Palace. Mere unkindness was not alL 
"ferai giHf ay come oa cicr fnsri eheir ciSrfife amazed ibwr ic 
there, for they are very strongly moved by desire for gain, so that they 
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easily falL The married women who go there pregnant have miscarriages 
for the most part, both on account of the excessive labor, and of the 
long journey. . . 

' The civil authorities permitted buying and selling of Indian 
slates. The friars reported that in the case of Indian women or girls, 
"before delivering them to the Christians who buy tliem, if they are ten 
years old or over, they deflower them and corrupt them" tvith the auction 
crowd looking on, "without considering anything but their unbridled 
lust and brutal shamelessness.” After such an act the girl was handed 
over to her purchaser w’ith the remark, " 'Now you can lake her— now 
she is good.' " Once when some friars were talking to the Governor,^ 
an Indian woman came to him and accused him of raping her daughter. 
Hardly noticing her, the Governor interrupted his comeisation long 
enough to direct that the woman be paid off with a buffalo hide he 
had handy. Even the Indian dead were not saaed. After killing an 
Indian, “the sergeant ordered him hung up on a plain, where be stayed 
until the fathers came to take the body down and give it sepulture." 

\S^y was nothing done against such evils? There, said the clergy, 
'Ve are coming to the spool on which the thread is wouui" For it the 
Indians were helpless before the material power of the governing class, 
the clergy were helpless before its cynical reprisals. \'^en friars made 
complaints to a colonial ofScia), be replied with insults and charges of 
disturbing tlte peace. If they were lucky that was all; but all too often 
they w'cre accused of crimes of which they were innocent, their repuu- 
tions were destroyed, and false witnesses were paid to appear against 
them in the inquiries conducted by the Father President, who dared not 
ignore the formal legal complaints of the civil authority. Justice was 
corrupted. The law svas a private convenience for the magistrate. The 
only recourse for the guardian priests was to svtite to Merico, hoping 
that their tales would reach the proper listener. For, as a Franciscan said, 
he and his brothers were "the mystic watch^logs of the house of God,” 
and if at times they svere remiss, they yet awoke when the need for alarm 
was great, and "now I bark ... in this paper I make an outcry, and God 
grant that my barks may reach the eats of the most excellent lord vice- 
roy. . . In summary, "the Indians ate indulged in their vices, dances, 
estufas, superstitions, witchcrafts, and idolatries in the mountains, while 
we receive no favor but on the contrary are interfered with when we 
try to compel the vicious and sebellious to receive their instruction and 
catechism. On the one hand”— and here was the heart of the matter— 
"they give them protection in their lUsobedience to us, and on the other 
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they harass and oppress them. . . . Now nhat can we expect ... 7” The 
father missioncr looked over his shoulder and w-ith a shudder recalled 
the terror of i6So. 

£\erywhere on the riser the tasks of civiiiting and converting the 
Indians had to be done over and over, often for the very same people. 
Christianity was not a tradition that struck deeply and sustained itself 
among them. From one extreme of bloody rebellion to another of trivial 
but exhausting annoyance— Indian women talked so loudly in church 
that die Mass could hardly be heard and so they had to be separated by 
kneCiing men— the friars knew every reason for discouragement. But 
their sense of purpose endured, even in grimly realistic terms. If the lord 
viceroy is going to send new mbsioners as requested, let him "for the 
love of God ... see that they are over forty ^ears of age, mild and 
humble, stripped of all property, and that they know how to endure 
many hardships.” The friar who wrote that was a veteran in the river 
kingdom. "1 am sixty-seven years of age. but. judging by the streng:th 
that 1 feel in myself I would say that I have seven and sixty spiritual 
arms to defend this holy province from so many enemies. They will be 
conquered, for cnv 7 and greed never prevail. . . 

Rivalry, actually, in his own held threatened the FranciscaiL For 
some tiiD 2 there had tmn calk of introducing another order of priests— 
the Jesuits-into New Mexico. Perhaps at Erst the Jesuits would under- 
take only certain specified missions. The Moqui Indians of the west were 
mentioned. But who knew to what such missions might lead? For two 
centuries the brothers of St. Francis bad given themselves to the river, 
mually alone, and when necessary had walked barefoot into martyrdom. 
The Jesuits proposed certain conditions to the Viceroy. They even indi- 
cated that the Moqui Indians "wanted black fathers to convert them,” 
meaning priests in black cassocks, instead of friars in blue, and would 
refuse to receive the blue while awaiting the black. It was unsettling, 
and it brought forth from a Franciscan the sardonic remark, "It is not 
the color that converts, reverend fatho', but the substance of the word 
of God," and die friar added that if the Jesuits came, he would oppose 
their entrance. But he thought they would not come. If the Two Majesties 
were again at odds, one of them was not at peace with itself either. 

But in another image of life during the decades that bridged the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries along the New Mexican river there 
seemed to breathe the peace of a long ending. It w'as an image that pre- 
sented much of Spain and that modified all things Spanish with the ways 
of the river land and its earliest Indian people. It was the life of the 
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along the walls, some (rained in gold lca( oscr carsid wo<mI. some in 
tortoise shell and isory. some in little fasets o( mirror set in iiiuuic along 
the (raiiic. The Mexico Oticut trade htonght cntiuiit, gleaming (.ibrics 
from Cliina, and (or its rarity ami strange richness o( gold anil sibcr 
thread, a suip o( Clnncse brocade was sonictimes hung Hal on the while 
wall. Uy daylight the room was cool and dim. (or the juiiu windows wete 
deep and low, and shaded outside by the userhang o( the {>oi(h. (he 
room was lighted at iiigiil by candles, held in iron candclabia, or ollicit 
carted o( wood, cuscred with gesso, and finished with gold Iea(. hvery- 
thing was alwa)s clean. 

This was because there were enough sersanis and because the 
lady of tlie house was an energetic and demanding houscLrri>cr. The 
bedroom that the shared with her husband icscalctl her duties and liei 
preoccupations. The bed was big enough (or two, thinly maittrsicd, 
covered witli a richly cmbroideicd spread dune in naiise )arns by th* 
mistress who copied flowcts otf a Chinese shawl, and presided user ai ils 
head by a blue and gilt sutuc of Our Lady i>( Cujdahi|<. Cluthes were 
kept in diesis of Icadicr studded with brau nails or ol arsed unpainicd 
wood Indian rugs were on llie lund-rublicd llcxir. There was a fiieplarc. 
and by the window stood a small wuiLiabte and a chair where the iiiatti* 
arch spent hours at her wurL On the table was her molher-of pearl needle 
ate. Next to it was a Moorish box of loriotse shell, ivory and leakwood 
whidi held her silver sdsson, a liiilc penknife, her s])oolt of thread, her 
gold thimble, and a magiuf)ing glass in a sUvergilt handle. 'I'hcre she 
embroidered aliar clotlis, bedspreads, ubiccloths, linens, and taught 
her daughters licr skill. If tlicy married, each must know, at slic had 
known, how to work un handkerchiefs with strands of her own hair the 
name of her husband. They must be able to embroider with beads. She 
kept little glass phials filled with beads of ditlcrcnt colors and with Uicrn 
made scenes, llowcrs, birds, and sciuimcnu on muslin strips. Vestments 
had to be embioidcrcd and repaired. Tlictc was a rage for ]>oodlcs in 
ciglucenth-ccniury i>oliie society, for die King of Sjiain was a French 
llourbon and the poodle was a Frciicli dog. Ladies— in Mexico and New 
Mexico— sewed elaborate little backgrounds into whicli tiny china ]>oodIcs 
could be stitched, and the whole framed and displaced in the sala. Callers 
admired tliesc objects and spoke of Uicm as "very European”— always 
the highest compliment a colonial could pay. A pair of silver daggers lay 
oa dwi hcdtooca txUle. Ow vlvc deep vsWsdovr ssW vitte a copper Issyrtl av\d 
pitcher, and by them stood a dark blue drinking glass ornamented with 
golden roses and an inscription in p>ld tliat said "My Love.” In a corner 
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was a long row o£ boots belonging to the master, a pair for every task, 
as they shotted, from walking in the river mud, to riding spurred, to 
dandng in the sala. In the same comer leaned a musket that was always 
loaded. On a wall of the bedroom hung a likeness of Our Lady of Reme- 
dies, embroidered on red velvet in lifelike colors, her robe studded with 
baroque pearls. She was the patroness of the river kingdom. It was im- 
possible to pass her a dozen times a day without each time in half- 
awareness wafting to her a thought, a prayer, for protection for the 
house, its lives, and all its possessions. 

The kitchen was in many ways the richest room in the house. Its 
graduated copper pots, hanging above the fireplace and its iron oven, 
shone like treasure. On its wooden shelves gleamed rows of dishes and 
glass. There was blue glass from Puebla— pitchers, mugs, goblets. There 
were cups and tumblers and vases of glass, milk-white and clear and 
colored, from La Granja de San lldefonso in the province of Toledo. 
There were deep cups and saucers of TaUvera pottery out of which to 
drink chocolate, and large breakfast bowls of the same ware. Porcelain 
from China, Majolica from Mexico, jugs and bowls from the pueblos 
of the river stood on wooden shelves or tiled ledges in the kitchen. 
Wood was used for utensUs, too, long trough-shaped bateas, or bowls, 
in whiclt clothes were washed, or vegeubles, or dishes. Large tra)s and 
bread plates were fashioned out of cottonwood, and after use were w’ashed 
and set on edge to drain and dry. From much handling through many 
yean, they were good to touch— smooth, softly polished, and loved 
through work. The kitchen furniture was not so grand as that in the 
sala. It was of plainly made, unfinished wood— long table, chairs and 
benches. Against a wall stood several trasteros. These were tall cabinets 
with locked double doors whose upper panels were latticed, or pierced 
in designs, and inlaid with mosaic patterns of common straw that gleamed 
like gold. Through these openwork panels shone the highlights of the 
f amil y silver. "When the trastero doors were unlocked and swung open, 
the shelves revealed large silver platters, trays and bowls standing on 
edge. There were piles of silver dinner plates, and rows of cups and 
saucers, mugs, pitchen, chocolate pots; knives, forks and spoons. Some 
of it was made in Spain, and bore Spanish hallmarks; much of it in 
Mexico. All of it was heavy, almost pure in its silver content and, except 
for any blazons of arms belonging to Uie family, plain. Light struck 
Ccom. Us surface as from, water, with, a faint suggestion of ripple that 
added richness of texture to weight of substance. Though massive, the 
silver pieces had grace, and though treasured, they bore the little piu 
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and denu of daily use. To cal in the Litclien, oil tihcr-in tlih iscrc boili 
the Spaniard's carihy sitnplicity and his pride. 

His spirit he look across the main patio to the family c]ia|>cl. 
entering through panelled «loois that held the caned keys of Saint 
Peter and the S]>anish Crown, side by side, the Two Majesties. n»c cJi3j)cl 
was a small, plain room with an altar at (he end. A crucifix of datk wood 
stood on the altar between candlesticks. The body of Christ tras carved 
to show His agony, with drops of blood in relief and {sainted red, at 
brow, side, hands and fect-symbol of a saoifice never to be forgotten 
by the family, and lesson to sustain llicnt in their own cominonjslacc 
daily sufferings. The altar was clothed in a frontal of imported velvet 
or brocade; or if sucli was not to be had. in a coldia embroidery done at 
home, of dyed yarns, representing large (lowers, leaves and fruit. The 
family's favorite saints, in various repicscniaiions, stood on ]>cdesiaU or 
hung on the walls in {sainiings. To them in mute ap{>cal for aid in {ur- 
licular causes wctc affixed little votive images called rnilagros. If a hand 
was injured, if an car ached, if iheuinatism oi{>plcd a leg; if a cow was 
sick: if sheep were threatened by mountain lions, little silver likenesses 
of Uicse members or acatures were pinned to a saint in {>cT{>ctuaI inter- 
cession for relief. A Uioughiful household obtaining these Irum Nfexico 
kept a supply on hand in a Uiilc vchci-covrrcd asket and produced 
them at needed. Tlic head of the household conducted family prayen in 
the ciiapcl, and when the priest came, the altar w.as dressed with wild 
flowers and lighted with extra caudles, and a set of vestments kc)>i for 
the purpose was produced, and all heard Mass. Those families who lived 
near towns went on Sunday to the town cliurch. Albuijuerque in the 
latter half of the eighicciiUi century was empty alt week, but on Sunday 
was alive with Uic families who rode or drove from the river farms to 
attend services at Saint Philip of Ncri's. 


ii. fashion 


They wore llieir best for sucli arr occasion. Indian senants kept 
ilieir traditional dress which showed little change since the Spanish 
colonization, except for woollen blankets which they had learned to make. 
Half-castes, and die poor soldiery serving lime in New Mexico instead 
of in prison, and an occasional trail-driver, and the valley farmhands, 
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and dents o£ daily use. To cat in the kitchen, off silver— in this were both 
the Spaniard’s earthy simplicity and his pride. 

His spirit he took across the main patio to the family chapel, 
entering through panelled doors that held the carved keys of Saint 
Peter and the Spanish Crown, side by side, the Two Majesties. The chapel 
was a small, plain room with an altar at the end. A crucifix of dark wood 
stood on the altar between candlesticks. The body of Christ was carved 
to show His agony, with drops of blood in relief and painted red, at 
brow, side, hands and feet— symbol of a sacrifice never to be forgotten 
by the family, and lesson to susuin lliem in their own commonplace 
daily sufferings. The altar was clothed in a frontal of imported velvet 
or brocade; or if such was not to be had, in a colcha embroidery done at 
home, of dyed yams, represenUng large flowers, leaves and fruit. The 
family’s favorite saints, in various representations, stood on pedestals or 
hung on the walls in paintings. To them in mute appeal for aid in par- 
ticular causes were affixed little votive images called milagros. If a hand 
was injured, if an ear ached, if rheumatism crippled a leg; if a cow was 
sick: if sheep were threatened by mountain lions, little silver likenesses 
of these members or creatures were pinned to a saint in perpetual inter* 
cession for relief. A thoughtful household obtaining these from Mexico 
kept a supply on hand in a little velvet-covered casket and produced 
them as ne^ed. The liead of the household conducted family prayers in 
the chapel, and when the priest came, the altar was dressed with wild 
flowers and lighted with extra candles, and a set of vestments kept for 
the purpose was produced, and all heard Mass. Those families who lived 
near towns went on Sunday to the town diurch. Albuquerque in the 
latter half of the eighteenth century was empty all week, but on Sunday 
was alive with the families who rode or drove from the river farms to 
attend services at Saint Philip of Neri's. 


ii. fashion 


They wore their best for such an occasion, Indian servants kept 
their traditional dress which showed little change since the Spanish 
colonization, except for woollen blankets which they had learned to make. 
Half-castes, and the poor soldiery serving time in New Mexico instead 
of in prison, and an occasional trail-driver, and the valley farmhands. 
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appealed in red, blue or brown suits made of jerga, a coarse woollen 
serge woven in the province. Their hats were flat-brimmed like those 
of Cordova. The Spanish cloak was replaced by the Mexican serape, 
which in turn came from the Indian's shoulder blanket. The men’s 
jackets were long-skirted and full-sleeved, and their trouser legs now 
reached to the foot, having dropped from the knee. All wore boots. A 
sash svrapped several times about the svaist replaced a belt and held 
small weapons of blade or barrel. The wives of such humble men wore 
voluminous skirts of jerga, and shirts as elaborate as they could aSord, 
over which were sleeveless little coats. On their heads and shoulders the 
women wore shawls, or rebozos, of bri^t solid colors, which they folded 
in a large triangle, and whose points they crossed at the throat to be 
thrown over the shoulders. The shawls were fringed, and the length of 
the fringe determined the worth of the article, and the wealth, the posi- 
tion, of its owner. 

The leading families— those who called themselves genfes de razdn, 
“those who use reason,” "the educated ones," "the right people,”— had a 
handsome variety of dress to choose from, with many colors and precious, 
materials. The men wore fine linen shirts and underclothes. Their suits 
were of velvet, or of thin soft leather, or French serge, heavy with gold 
or silver cording in elaborate traceries, and buttoned with gold or silver 
or diamond paste buttons. A skirted coat, a short waistcoat, and ieng 
skintight trousers buttoned the whole length of the leg from waist to 
ankle made up sucli a suit. With it went small arms— dagger, pistol, 
short sword; a tightly woven scrape large enough to cover the whole body 
when unfolded and slipped over the head by a slit in the center; and 
a hat, whether a tricorne edged with ostrich plumage, or a cordovan hat 
with a high crown banded in many row's of gold lace, either sometimes 
worn over a silk kerchief tied tidily over the head like a cap, and recall- 
ing the scarf worn under a steel heimeL 

Women of the rich houses followed the fashion of Spain, which 
changed slowly, so that even if they were far away in time and distance 
from Madrid and the court, they were in the style in their tight bodices 
and long sleeves, their low necks, their pinched high waists and tlieir 
spreading, shining skirts of heavy silk or satin, over which laces were 
cascaded and looped. They had a choice of rebozos, whether one of white 
lace, or one of China silk heavy with embroidered scarlet and yelloiv 
flowers and green leaves and blue shading and long red fringe, or one 
of silk that fell like water in plain solid colors, including black, or finally, 
one of black lace with its designs like the shadows of rose leaves. From 
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their little ivory and velvet caskets they could chcMJse their jewels— 
emerald and pearl and amethyst and gold earrings, bracelets, rings and 
pins; and rose-cut diamonds from Ceylon set in clusters like bouquets: 
and a Paris-style lorgnette with moilier-of-pearl and gold handles with 
whidi to follow tlie hlissal and edify an Indian; and gold chains and 
flexible gold hsh and pure gold tassels by Use cunning goldsmiths of 
Germany. If such finery picked up its share of dust in the far valley, still 
it spoke formally of the proper way to live, wherever. 


iii. family and work 


For in its own scale Uie family was as rigid and formal as the 
court of the King in respect to authority, reverence, and responsibility. 
So long as he lived the father was the lord, to be obeyed, respected and 
loved. In turn he must provide the goods of life to those for whose lives 
he was responsible, and lead them wisely, and guide their work. The 
mother, in rich family or poor, was tlie lady of all, and tvorked harder 
than any at the endless household duties. Reverence was due to her for 
she brought life and gave it to the world, and in doing so tlirough the 
years received wisdom to which all would do well to listen. If her 
lord died before her, she until her death was the head of the family, 
and to the love and respect paid to her was now to be added obedience. 
Her ways were the right ways, no matter what the world tried to teach. 
She knew them without learning. Often in the colonial family, if the 
father represented tlie earth’s life and its work of seasons and its secrets 
of strength, the mother was the fire and the spirit, the divined imagina- 
tion at the heart of things, wliich she seemed the older she lived to per- 
ceive the more brightly. Her sons and daughters dared to risk humor with 
her, though rarely with their father. The grandchildren and great-grand- 
children— for the families in tlieir homemade sustenances were long- 
lived— stood in awe of their august forebears. 

Relationships were stabilized, and each had its appropriate man- 
ner. Matrons of equal age and degree on meeting leaned their faces side 
by side and each kissed tlic air murmuring a politeness, ^^en, in greeting, 
formally folded eadi other in their arms, making two quick little slaps 
on the shoulder. Once a man declared himself compadre— ‘‘co-father” or 
fellow godfather— with another man, he was bound in a friendship that 
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had a sacred duty, to remain unbroken. A community in which such 
fellowships were intershared by all the men was certain of its oum har- 
mony, for to break it was almost sacrilegious, and could occur only 
through tragedy or passion. - , 

^Mlen prayers in the chapel were finished for the day, all filed out 
past the senior member of the family who had led the prayers, and kissed 
his hand, genuflecting, in veneration of age. Arriving in a jolting, heavy 
carriage slung on leather straps, a great-aunt would come to stay with a 
rich family. She was received by the assembled relatives to whom she 
gave the most formal greeting. She stiffly pul the tips of her small fingers, 
heavily jewelled, on the shoulders of each in turn. Her Indian maid 
followed her from the carriage, and men carried her shallow trunk of 
tanned rawhide that was stitched together in lozenges and squares, show- 
ing red flannel in between. The household soon learned her eccentric 
custom of trying out "Ave Nfaria" to anyone who took her notice. ^Vho 
heard her was supposed to pause, cross his arms, and redte the whole 
prayer silently. She invited certain ones to join her in a compact of the 
Ave hlaria. Hooking her right little finger in that of her friend, she led 
in reciting a charm: 


"How many hours has the day. 

Has Hail Mary that we pray." 

If she made a compact as eomadre, or "co-mother," "sister god- 
mother," with another woman, they chanted together: 

"Flower basket, scatter never. 

In this life and in the next, 

AVe'll be comadies forever. 

Tra la-la azzd tra-ia-loo, 

^Vhoever becomes eomadre 
Divides her heart in two." 

To repudiate a shocking statement or action, the cross was invoked by 
putting the right thumb upright across the right forefinger held level, 
and saying "Pongoie la cruz"— “I put the cross on youl” 

Children, who wore miniatures of their parents" clothes, early 
echoed their parents’ formality. They soon learned to stop crying over 
trifles. In their grave dark pearly faces with their large black eyes were 
reflected the animal repose, the spiritual cxztitude and the mind's govern- 
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merit that so generally marked the temf^amenis ol their elders. These 
were qualities of order that could be shattered by passion or debauched 
by folly; but they survived, if not in the individual, then in lire ideals of 
the conservative life he came from, in which the family, however large, 
remained tightly woven together; and in which a pride of inheritance 
gave rich and poor alike a dignity becoming to the heirs of Columbus 
and CoTtis and Coronado and Dilate and Vargas svJiose deeds and 
graces begot not only kingdoms but cliaractcrs. In even his simplest acts 
the colonial Spaniard seemed to proclaim his proud heritage. For his 
beliefs and ways required a certain accompaniment of style; and in a 
remote land, poor m itself, style took eifori to maintain. Behind the 
style of the big river households there was much work, for the men out of 
doors, for the women within. 

While children played in the patio, under tire prattling cotton- 
woods, and ulked to their parrots, the mother had many tasks to over- 
see. For her embroidery and knitting, there was wool to be dyed. Favor- 
ite colors came in the Mexican trade--red$ and blues from codiineal, 
indigo and brazilwood. But these were scarce, and the old Indian dyes 
used for centuries on sacred featliers and kachina masks now colored the 
threads for embroidering bedspreads, alur dodis, upholstery and cloth- 
ing: yellow from the rabbit brush, blue from larkspur, pink from die tag 
alder, blufrgreen from copper ore. Wool from brown and black sheep 
was used unchanged. With homespun yarns the women knitted stock- 
ings, and wove brown and white rugs for die slippery floors. They made 
toilet soap from animal fats, adding melon seeds, rosemary, wild rose 
leaves and bran starch, and grinding the whole mixture to paste, forming 
it in cakes, and setting them in die sun to dry. To make pomade for 
their hair, they mixed strained beef marrow, powdered rose leaves and 
rosemary. If their skin was too swarthy, they bleached it with a paste 
prepared from wild raspberry juice mixed with powdered eggshells or 
ashes of elkhorns, soaked rice and melon seeds. To hold curls in place, 
they used thick sugar-water. The women made candles, dipping a long 
cotton string into melted tallow or beeswax and hanging it up to cool. 
When it was cool, they dipped it again, and again, until the candle was as 
big as they liked. In the spring, they gathered up the blankets in the 
house, heaped them on a cart and drove them to the river to be washed. 
By the riverside a fire was built, water was heated in big copper kettles, 
and yucca root was beaten and thrown into a long wooden trough into 
which hot water was poured. The women, bare-armed and barefooted, 
knell by the trough and Hailed the water until they made suds. The 
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blankets were then immersed, rubbed and svrung until the country’s 
unlading dye colors came clear again. At the river’s edge, while mocking- 
birds, larks and blackbirds swept above them with excitement, they 
rinsed the heavy clothes in the current, and then spread them in the 
meadow grass to dry. 

I£ extra help was needed, women came from near-by families, 
but never to work for pay. Their men would have been offended to have 
money offered to their women. When the work was done, and the visitors 
returned home, they were willing to accept a little gift, of “whatever 
was handy." This had pride, remembering the pretensions of the starving 
hidalgos of long ago, and also good sense, if on another day the helpers 
needed help. 

Food and drink took much work to produce. The women made 
spiced wine, simmered in an earthen pot for a day with spices and sugar, 
sealed with a ring of fresh dough. Sweet cookies were made with twenty- 
four egg yolks. On a heated metate stone, dense chocolate was made by 
grinding cocoa beans, stick cinnamon, pecans and maple sugar— all 
imported— into a paste which was dried and cut into cakes. Cooked with 
thick whole milk, these made the black chocolate drink which was served 
at breakfast, and at four in the afternoon with cookies. The finest tor- 
tillas— large, chin, round otmeakes-were made from blue corn meal. 
Three of these, layered with slices of pink onion and curls of yellow 
cheese and sprinkled with green lettuce and swimming in cooked red 
chili pepper sauce, made a favorite dish. ^Vhen men butchered beeves or 
hogs in the work patio, the beef was cut in strips and dried in the sun. 
the pork was sliced and soaked in a juice of red chilis sharp with garlic 
and salt. Pork fat was diced and fried in deep fat to make cracklings 
which were used in place of bacon. A soupbone was used not once but 
many times, and was even passed from one poor family to another to 
boil wiili beans. Women harvested grapes which they washed, drained 
in a basket, and hung in a storeroom from the beams to dry into raisins. 
In the fall, as the Pueblo people had done for centuries, the hacienda 
women cut up sweet pumpkins and melons, setting the pieces out on 
stakes to dry. Squashes and plums were dried on cloths spread over the 
flat roofs. Wlien the cane was mature in the fall, it was time to make 
syrup, and all helped. Against an outdoor wall near the kitclien was a 
long oven made of earthen bricks. In its top were six round holes under 
which a fire was kept hot. The days were often cool and the evenings 
cold, and as the work was long, bonfires were kept burning to give warratli 
and light while men with svooden mauls pounded the fresh cane on fat 
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logi, reducing it to a pulp, lltc }>ul|> uai put into a wide barrel, into 
tvliich a round heavy press was fitted. To the press a long slender timber 
was attached so that it could rock free like a seesaw. Here now Mas 
bo)s’ work, and two climbed oit cads end of tltc timber, and as they 
rode up and down in privileged delight, the press rose and fcH, s<|ucczing 
juice fioin the pulp vvhich ran through a hole in tJie barrel's side into a 
Mouden trough. Women took up ilic juice its dippers made of cut gourds, 
stniined it into clay jars, and set these, six at a time, to boil on tlie oven 
until the juice was red and dear. In the bonfirc light after dusk all was 
animated, purjioscful and satisfactory, and tvhcti the first jar was ready, 
a sample of the s)rup was jiassed about to be tasted by tliosc wlio had 
helped to produce it. 

The great families lud Indian slaves. These were housed with the 
paid servants, and given lessons in caiccliisai, and promised their fiecdon) 
to soon as they might be. in the judgment of ilicir owners, civili/ed 
enough to sustain it. They were allowed to marry, and tiieir diildrcn 
were born free under (he law. Female slaves were ladies’ maids and 
kitchen liclpcrs. .Nfalc slaves worked in tlic fields and among the animal 
herds. So few goods came by wagon train that the pros inre had to sustain 
iucU, and die raising of cattle and sheep, and the growing of food were 
die main concern of all. Cro{H. said a Franciscan survey, were "so limited 
that eadi inhabitant scarcely raises enough for himself." Hut by the 
middle of the eighteenth century there were millions of sheep grating 
on die sparse slopes of tlic watershed, between two hundred thousand and 
five hundred thousand sheep were driven every )car to Mexico for sale. 
The grasses stru^led for life in ordinary years and in dry years barely 
showed. The colonials looked at llicir hills and shook their heads. It was 
all very mudi like Spain, a condition of natural life dial seemed impuv 
siblc to govern. The tilted lands were growing more barren, the torrents 
—when it did rain-swept faster and cut deeper, die eardi ran into the 
tribuurics and into die river, piling up tiU on the river floor, die river 
spilled over its old banks and made swamps on good farm land, and a 
man could only bow his head and invoke patience. Inherited practice 
had a firm hold upon him, at the expense of understanding die forces 
that his use of die land released in violence. Rain made grass, and he 
lifted up his eyes to look for rain. No other answer occurred to him. 
Animals had to cat. They had to stay on his own range or be stolen by 
roving Indians. He watched his sheep for signs of rain, for though diey 
rarely gamboled, they would do so if rain were in the air. before a rain, 
said die shepherds, a sheep would draw himself up and bleat and shake 
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himself as though already ^vet. Before a rain, said the cowherders, a co^^r 
irould throiv her hind legs and bawL 

In May men rode out from the hadenda to help with lambing 
at the sheep ram ps. There tverc always goats svith the herds, and when 
the men returned they brought home kidskins of long, silky white hair. 
These were delis ered to the mistress, who had them sv'ashed svith soap and 
water. ^Vhen they svere dry, cooked sheep brains ss'cre rubbed into the 
hairless side. Set into the sun, the skins became soaked as the brains 
melted. ^Vashed again, they were dried and svorked by band until they 
svere soft as cloth and pure white. Some were d)ed in brilliant colors 
and used as little hearthrugs in the bedrooms, to keep the feet warm 
while dressing and undressing by the fire. 

All houses kept horses to ride, burros to cany packs, and mules 
to pull the massive wagons and carriages. ^Vheels were greased with a 
homemade lubricant of fat mixed with pine car. ^V’hen a family carnage 
went traselling, it was accompanied by armed outriders aod postilions, 
not for style but for protection against waylaying Indians. 

^Vhere \^-ater potver could be had from a ditch brought dose to 
the house, a mill was set up in a room iwelse feet square. The ditchivater 
turned a wooden wheel outside the walls, and beyond it fell booming 
into a pool shaded by triUows and huge hairy sunQowers tvhere the 
jouths of the household bathed and swam. Inside the walls an axle 
from the wheel turned a massive wooden gear that revolted a pole fixed 
to a grinding stone. Hanging from the ceiling was a stiff buUhide 
hopper from which grain fell in a steady stream into the hole of the 
turning stone and was ground against a circular fiat stone eighteen inches 
thick that was bound to the Boor, and endosed in a bin. The meal was 
taken bom the bin, sacked, and seat to the house, where kitchenmaids 
spread it out on a large white doth upon the fioor. They sifted it 
through a swiss-doth sieve that was made to rise and fall on a smooth 
pole held uprighL One sifting prepared the flour for whole-wheat 
bread; a second, through a finer siev^ for pastries. This work began with 
a pra)er, before the maids loosed their prattle. Later, setting the dough 
for bread, they murmured the name of the Holy Trinity, and marked 
the soft loaves with a cross, to insure a good baking. 

After the Iiarvest in the fall, and the threshing of beans, peas and 
grains, ordos were given by the master for a wagon to sec out for the 
salines beyond the eastern mountains, where the household would 
obtain its year's supply of sale As winter came on, outdoor work lessened, 
and wandering laborers were seen no more till spring. But others came. 
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A tailor might stay for weeks, while lie made suits for the family men. 
A shoemaker might appear with his boxes and tools to repair bools and 
make new ones with tough bullhide for the foot, and fine Cordovan 
leather for the tops. Now and then a startling creatuie or two would 
appear, dressed in wild stripes and shimmering and chiming witli 
jewelry. These would be gypsies— Turks or Arabs— who came selling 
medals and rosaries which they swore came from the Holy Land. Glaring 
strangely, they smiled over the secret which all knew they had, which 
was the power to put evil spells. Apprehensively they were made guesis, 
their holy trash was purchased, and presently they moved on to the 
mingled relief and regret of the family, who saw so few visitors. An occa- 
sional government officer would appear from the Viceroy’s court in 
Mexico on his way to Santa Fe. and make himself at home. He was 
treated with respect, for Spaniards accepted authority. They might be 
skeptical and willing to change the authority under which tiicy lived, 
but authority there must be. Even if the travelling official gave himself 
airs, which the farther he went from (he capital seemed to grow grander, 
his hosts smiled. Many odd things came with the law, but the law was 
powerfully implanted In them from long ago, and iu flourishes were in 
fact a pleasure instead of a nuisance. In any case, hospitality to the 
visitor was a sacred tradition, and every comfort, all exquisite courtesy 
were his no matter who he might be. And when off the dusty riverside 
trails there came a guest who brought with him more than his own 
simple claim as a man, who in fact was a legal and spiritual descendant 
of the Twelve Apostles, then the household outdid itself. 

Three limes during the eighteenth century the successive Bishops 
of Durango travelled from their cathedral city in New Spain to Santa 
Fe, the most outlandish town in their province. Each moved by heavy 
carriage, accompanied by baggage carts, a mounted guard and various 
clergy. The Bishop made use of the hospitality of the great river houses. 
The chapel was thrown open, decorated and lavishly lighted. His mitre, 
crozier and cope were taken from their leather hampers, he was vested, 
he gave Benediction at the altar, and touring the premises, he blessed 
the house. Children were told oH to be prepared for confirmation, which 
he would administer on his return from Santa Fe. The kitchen buzzed 
like a hive and steamed like a hot spring. The whole house sparkled and 
shone. It was like receiving royalty to have the Bishop and his train. 
Every last finery from the great aties to the south and over the seas was 
brought out, and every local grace was displayed with anxiety. The Lord 
Bishop was gratified, and weighed homage for its true value, which was 
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the pleasure it brought the giver, not the receiver. ^Vhen he entered his 
carriage again In his ivom blach with edges of purple, he looked only 
like a country priest, and when he drose off on his squealing wheels, he 
left whirling eddies of thought behind him. According to their tempera* 
ments, some members of the housdiold, at this contact of the great svorld, 
were more content, others more dissatisfied, svith the homely labors, loves 
and beauties of family life in the valley. 

In late November the yearly market caravan began to assemble, 
starting at the northernmost river towns, and coming down the valley to 
pick up wagons at each stop on its way to Alcxico. The wagons were 
loaded with goods and covered with lashed wagon sheets. The cargoes 
included woollen blankets, dried meat, tanned buffalo and deer hides, 
strings of red and green chili. These articles would be sold or traded for 
products of Mexico, the Plulippines, China, South America and Europe. 
Silver and gold money found iu way each year into the province when 
the aain returned. But for the most part, transactions in New ifexico 
were completed in goods of the country, for almost no hard money ctr^ 
culated. A system of four kinds of pesos, dollars, came to custom among 
the people: silver dollan, which were very scarce, worth eight reales, 
"royals,'' or about an ounce of silver; "dollars of the future," worth six 
royals; "old" dollars, worth four royals; and "dollars of land," worth two 
royals. As all were called dollars, the Indians and simpler people accepted 
all as equal; but the traders always reckoned what they bought in 
"dollars of the land," or cheapest value, and what they sold in silver 
dollars, or highest value. It was a monetary system based on coinage but 
activated through barter. Blankets, bides, livestock changed hands instead 
of money. 


iv. mischance 


It was a picture of commerce somehow in harmony with the basic 
terms of production and survival in the valley estates. For in any day 
over the fields where the long thick low house sat in its boxes of light 
and shadow the thin distant cry of "Indiosl" might be raised. The chapel 
bell would swing full circle and its dapper would now and then deave 
to silence like a dry tongue in the mouth. All work, was dropped. The 
men came running in a crouch from the fields. Children were angrily 
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and dearly hauled up from their ditchside play. All streamed to ilie 
house, and once within the walk, they shut and barred tlic thick cotton- 
wood gates. The men took to the rook where tliey lay down by the 
waterspout openings with their muskets. The plumed line of dust that 
had started to make a circle beyond the fields and dose in toward them 
now was drawing nearer and the nodding gallop of Apaclie horses could 
be seen and the naked sprawl of Uieir riders. "At the expense of our 
blood, witli arms in hand." the household were ready to defend their 
common life. Tlie attackers might have both arrows and firearnu. If they 
wounded or killed a fellow on the roof, the household swallowed its 
grief, though confronting death the women usually sought comfort in 
screams. Muskets fired from die rooL The crary thieves took casualties. 
One might come close with a brand hoping to fire the house. Another 
one or two might attack the rear gate or try to enter by the mill wheel. 
A man or a child from the house who had not gained sanctuary with 
all others might be found in die groves, dragged forth to view, and killed 
and killed, once in body, many times in idea, while die rooftops could 
only watch, and fire muskets, and rage. But the great house usually stood, 
though death and suffering had come in. and fields, if dry, might be 
burned, and ditches be broken and wanton Hood result. The attack 
would be over as quickly as it had come. Tlie swinging line of riders 
broke apart and their long dust plume died down. Each marauder 
streaked for the distant mountains by himself. Eacli made a column of 
dust that danced over the plain eastward like the little desert whirl* 
winds, tile "sand devils," of hot afternoons. Long later, still watchful, 
the guards came ofl the roofs, and damage, wound and death were 
reckoned, as mischances were reckoned under the weather, or any other 
large, hard, and inescapable condition of living. 


V. feast days 


There were more joyful occasions, and these they made for them- 
selves in the river households. Keligious feast days were celebrated with 
gaiety as well as devotion. In March there were prayers to San Isidro, 
patron of farmers, when the irrigation ditches were cleared of their 
golden winter stubble. If a ditch served several families, men from each 
came to do his share. The weeds were ignited. All day the ditches were 
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watched to see that hre did not spread to the fields. Food was taken out 
to the watchers, and picnics for all the family sometimes followed. The 
ditch fires showed after dusk and were guanled all night. At home, the 
children before going to bed went to the heavy patio gates and looked 
through the cracks at the magic glow across the fields. On June twenty- 
fourth, the water in the river and the ditclies was declared holy, for this 
wat ihe feast day of St. John, who had baptized Jesus in the river Jordan. 
Early after sunup the women and girls went to the ditches or to the river 
and bathed. Good health would follow. When they returned, little chil- 
dren went and then youths and men. Thb order was observed out of 
decency, for they were people extremely modest and would not go to 
bathe in mingled sexes. 

The great feast of Christmas was celebrated with food, song, 
prayer, theater and firelight. Special delicacies came out of lire kitchen- 
fried tarts of mincemeat and pinon nuts, white com tamales, sweet cakes. 
Little bands of young singers, called the Oremus Boys, went h’om house 
to house in the villages, or in a hacienda toured the living quarters, 
knocking at each door, before which they sang Christmas songs. ^Vben 
their song was done, they received freshly baked sweetmeau. The house- 
top was illuminated with dozens of lanterns burning candles. All day 
before Qhristmas special fires were laid of plfion sticks, in squares of 
four, and rising to eight or ten rows high. These were placed to outline 
the plait of a raiabling house, or the road of a village, and even the 
profile of near-by hills. When darkness fell, they were lighted, and in 
their orderly distribution, gallant columns of spark and smoke, and 
spirited crackle, they made a spectacle that delighted all. But they had 
more purpose than this. By the very signal of that firelight, the Holy 
Child bom that night was to find His way to the homes of those who 
had made the fires. Boys ran among the bonfires, jumped over them, and 
dared rebuke. It came, in the form of the Abuelo, or Bogeyman, who 
appeared once a year, always at Christmas, to threaten boys with pun- 
ishment for badness. He carried a great whip which he cracked after them 
over the bonfires. He was a &ight in tatters, with a false voice, and a 
made-up face. They dreaded and dared him, laughingly. He chased 
them home where he made them kneel down and say their prayers. 
When he left they burst out again into the sharp dear night where the 
aromatic pinon smoke smelled so sweet under a whole sky quivering 
vnvh SitiK of Bethlehem.. 

It was not a season of personal gifts. The greater gift of the infant 
Jesus came to all in joyful renewaL In the great sala, by candlelight,, 
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after much whispered preparation, at one end of the room a company 
of family players appeared in a>stume to enact the tale of the Nativity, 
in many scenes, before the rest of the household and guests and neigh- 
bors. The shepherds told in verse of the star in the sky. The three kings 
appeared in finery with their gold, frankincense and myrrh. At tire door 
of an inn, someone knocked and sang, and all knew it was Saint Joseph: 

Where is there lodging 
For these wandering ones 
Who come so tired 
From long hard roads? 

To this the landlord replied: 

Who knocks at the door 
In imprudent disturbance, 

Forgetting how late. 

And awakes all Uie house? 

In the audience all knew what was coming but tlie liitlest ones, and 
they learned and would neter forget, as Saint Joseph sang: 

Sir, 1 beg of you 

In all your charity 

To give shelter to this Lady. 

It was anguish to know the sufferings of that small and Holy Family when 
the landlord, reminding all of what mankind was capable, answered in 
his hardness: 


My house awaits 
Him who has money. 

May God help him 
yvho has none. 

So the scene shifted to a stable, where through a window an ox and a 
mule put their heads, and where attended by angels and visited by the 
three kings the Child of the world was born again in the midst of homely 
music and passionate belief. 

At midnight the patio was alight with fires and all moved to the 
diapcl for services. Sometimes a priest from the town cliurcli was on 
liand, and held midnight Mass. At the elevation of the Host, the bell 
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ivas rung, and ndth a iiot coal a special salute ivas touched off froni gun* 
powder poured on the blacksmith’s anvil and covered by a big flagstone. 


vi. wedding feast 

Other than fixed feast days, mamages were the highest occasions. 
There was no courtship. One day the father of a promising youth, accom- 
panied by the boy’s godfather or best friend, called upon the father of 
a suitable girl and presented a letter, or made a formal speech, proposing 
marriage between the two young people. No answer was expected imme- 
diately. Pleasantries were exchanged over cups of chocolate, and the 
callers wthdrew. After a few weeks, the call was returned, with a refusal 
or an acceptance. If accepted, the bridegroom may have heard some- 
thing earlier that told him of his happiness, for the house of the bride's 
family would be redecorated throughout for the wedding, and netvs of 
unusual activity in her household perhaps travelled. Neighboring fami- 
lies might be joined by the marriage, or families living far apart. Cousins 
in the second and third degree frequently married, for the great families 
took pride in keeping intact their pure Castilian blood, and to do so, 
where there were fewer Spanish than mixed strains, would many within 
the clan. Once the date had been agreed upon preparations went forward 
too in the groom's family, until at last they wete ready to set out for the 
home of the bride. They went in their jarring carriage. In a w-agon 
behind them came the groom's contributions to the wedding— all the 
food for the feast and cooks to prepare it; the leather trunks carrying 
the bride's wedding gown and her whole trousseau; and other gifts. 

When they arrived, the groom's parents w-ere given the freedom 
of the house, for they v»cre to be in chai^geof the whole wedding festivity. 
The godparents of both bride and groom were there too, and would 
serve as best man and matron of honor, and counsel the young couple 
until they were married. Marriage was a sacrament. The godparents had 
solemn duties in connection with such a great suge in life. The betrothal 
took place as soon as the wedding party was complete. All relatives 
gathered in the sala, where the families came together. The bride's father 
brought her forward and presented her to the groom’s father saying, 
"Here is she whom you soughi." The groom’s lather introduced her to, 
all bis own people, and then introduced the groom to all her family. It 
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was possible that this was the fint meeting of the betrothed. All then 
turned toward the bride's godfather, before whom the young couple 
knelt down on white cushions, while he solemnized the engagement by 
putting a rosary of corals or pearls— the two precious sea growths from 
the faraway Pacific— first over Uie groom’s head and then over the bride’s. 

Now the trunks were brought in from the groom's wagon and 
presented to the bride. They were taken unopened to her bedroom, 
where a few privileged girls could see their contents with her. Happiness 
and importance filled the air now as the preparations for the wedding 
went rapidly ahead. It would follow the next day. The bride stood for 
her godmother to see if the wedding dress needed alteration, and tried 
on all the other clothes. The visiting cooks went to work, helped by the 
resident cooks. The mud ovens outdoors were heated up. The groom’s 
comestibles were noticed, to determine if he was generous or stingy. 
Musicians arrived. Lanterns were put everywhere in the open. If the 
time of year permitted, the patio was decorated and used. Pine boughs 
were tied to the posts of the portal all around the court. Guests kept 
coming to stay. Kegs of wine, flagons of brandy from £1 Paso were set 
about. If the chapel was large enough for all, the wedding would take 
place there, but if it wasn’t, an altar was set up in the patio or the sala, 
where the priest could administer the saaament of holy matrimony. He 
would do this only with the provision that at the first opportunity the 
married couple must come to town, bringing their godparents, to hear 
a nuptial Mass and receive the blessing in church. 

At last all was ready, and the engaged youth and maiden, who 
though under the same roof since their betrothal had kept away from 
one another, now met again before the alur in the evening, accompanied 
by their godparents. They were married in candlelight, with the hand- 
shaped earthen walls of their family about them, and a burden upon 
them of solemn commitment. Tensions broke when the vows were done. 
All gathered in the sala for the wedding feast. Now a river house had 
put forth another reach of growth and promise of the future, all in 
proper observance of ways that were as old as memory. In her white 
silk wedding dress the bride went on the arm of her husband in liis 
rich silver-braided suit and his lace-ruflled shirt. Everyone came past to 
embrace them, and then the feast began. Roast chickens basted in spiced 
wine and stuffed with meat, pinons and raisins; baked hams; ribs of beef; 
fresh bread of blue meal; cookies, cakes, sweets; beakers of chocolate 
and flasks of wine; bowls of hot chili; platters of tortillas, all stood upon 
extra tables draped to the floor with lace curtains. All feasted. 
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Then came music, and dark eyes fired up. The sala was cleared, 
while the musicians tuned up on twro or three violins, a guitar and a 
guitarrdn, or bass guitar. Servants ramp to spread dean tvheat straw on 
the earth Hoor to keep dust from rising, or stood by with jars of tvater 
from which to sprinkle the floor between dances. In the candlelight the 
faces of the women, heavily powdered with Mexican white lead. looked 
an ashen violet, in which their eyes were dark caves deeply harboring 
the ardent emotion of the occasion. The orchestra struck up. They 
danced quadrilles and minuets, whose figures drew all dancen into fleet* 
ing touch with each other. There were paired dances, like la taspa, with 
its heel thunderings and its laughing fast walk. There were marching 
dances accompanied by spoken verses invented on the spot by someone 
who was famous as an improvisor. He would go to stand before a guest, 
bow, and without an instant’s groping for wbat to say, recite an impro- 
vised ballad of eight-syllabled lines paying compliment to his subject 
whom he faced. He celebrated the beauty, charm and talent of the bride, 
weaving in episodes of her childhood, alluding to her gallant ancestry, 
and promising her a dazzling future. The groom he saluted in another 
decima as a superb horseman and buffalo hunter, or trail-driver, or heir 
of an illustrious house. Sometimes be sang a riddle poem, and all tried 
to guess the answer. 

^Vhile the dancing went on, the bride had an obligation to fulfill. 
Retiring from the floor in her wedding dress, she reappeared presently 
in another gown from her trousseau, and later in another, and another. 
Everyone was eager to see what die had been given. Politely and proudly 
she gratified them. They fingered her silks and examined the set of jewels 
given her by the groom— matching earrings, necklace, bracelets, combs, 
brooches, of gold inlaid with enamel, or seed pearls, rose diamonds, 
amethysts or garnets. 

Before midnight the bride retired not to reappear. Her maiden 
friends and her godmother went with her. The groom drank ivith the 
men in whose company be now belonged, while boys svatched and 
nudged. The dancing continued, and humor went around. The groom’s 
father calling above the noise in the hot, hard-plastered room, urged 
everyone to keep right on enjoying themselves. Presently the groom 
managed to slip away. In the bridal chamber the ladies admitted him 
and left him with his bride. Across the patio the merriment continued. 
Voices were singing. Someone shouted a refrain. The violins jigged along 
in a remote monotonous sing, and the gulping throb of the guitarrOn 
was like a pulse of mindless life in the night. 
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So the river society renewed, cdebrated and blessed itself. 

On the following day the groom took his bride home to his father’s 
house, where new rooms would be added as their home, in which they 
would have privacy, even as they shared the communal life of the 
hacienda. 

When the children were born o£ the marriage, they were baptized 
as soon as possible. There was no greater token of love than to dedicate 
tliem to God. If they died in infancy, grief was put aside for a sort of 
exalted rejoicing that in their christened innocence they had been gath- 
ered straightway to God in Heaven. If they lived, tliey were cherished. 

Lullaby, little one. 

Lullaby, baby. 

For your cradle 
I give you my heart. 

As they grew, like all children, they aped in their play what grownups 
did; but very early they were given (asks to do, and a little boy worked 
at a miniature share of his failier’s work, in held, corral or shed, and a 
little girl learned at sewing table, or in kitchen. They were an observant 
part of all the family's large or small occasions. The largest of these was 
death. 


vii. mortality 


There were sombre relish and conviviality in how death was 
received in the river kingdom. The Spaniard had a black mind and a 
morbid uadilion. Philip II lived in him tor centuries. Death was lire 
gateway to an eternal life, whether, by his own choice, in heaven or hell. 
Its symbols were always before him. They clattered in gaiety on All Souls’ 
Day-toy skeletons, candy skulls, tiny trick coffins like a jack-in-the-box— 
and iliey presided over him daily in all the painted and bloody agonies 
of his household saints. He did not fear death more than most men, but 
more than most, he was an informed critic of the emotions of mortality, 
and at proper times summoned them forth for their own sake, gave them 
style, and so became ilieir master. 

\Vhen death from natural causes was seen to be coming the family 
could only do its best to make the viaim comfortable. There were no 
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physicians anywhere on the ri\er cxapting the pueblo medidne doctors, 
and their concepts were too alien to Spanish life to be taken seriously. 
The parish priest was sent for if he was within reach- To die in sanctity 
was the most real of necessities. All prayers and obser\ances were made. 
If the dying belonged to the sodality of Our Lady of Mount Carmel 
(who was the divine inspiration of Saint John of the Cross as theologian 
and poet) he knew that he might not die until once more he felt the 
earth. At his request a brick of day st-as brought him to touch. Touch* 
ing it, he belies ed his final struggles would be eased. His dear ones 
svatcbed by his bed. \Vhen the last hour came they sent for the resador, 
svho alsvays led prayers aloud at devotional services. He now bad a duty 
to perform, and he came to join the watchers. He was an expert at know- 
ing the exact moment of death. Relying on his wide experience and his 
natural ^fts, he kept his gaae upon the dying face; and when he recog- 
nized the first veil of final mytiay as It came, he cried loudly three times, 
as was his duty, the name of Jesus. At the moment of death, the soul took 
Sight to its Savior's name. The best friend of the deceased or the oldest 
man present closed the e>cs. Men dressed the corpse if it was that of a 
man; women if that of a woman, or a child. 

And now that death vk-as among them, the bereaved women 
screamed in grief. They did it as a form of artistry. They threv/ them- 
seltes from side to side and trailed formless words. This was expected 
of them, a mortal politeness that was understood and esen judged. In 
obscure wisdom they set out to exhaust, to cure, grief through its own 
excesses. Now and then in the midst of their working clamor, their inter- 
est might be seized by something beyond. They paused and gazed svhile 
their shrieks fell to whimpers. They were lost like staring children; and 
then, as ahvays, life mosed. their fixity was broken, and with a shake of 
the head they came back to their duty and redoubled their lamentations. 
Private loss became an experience to share In full measure with all who 
W'ould partake of it. A woman shrieking and throwing herself required 
other women to hold her and gise comfort. These in turn needed 
friends to relieve them at their enervating w’ork. The whole society of 
women worked toward the scemlincss of the event 

Men built the coffin of rasv wood. The corpse was laid In it. and 
then with lighted candles at bead and feet was placed on view in the 
sala for the wake, or velorio. All who rould. attended to vraich all night, 
Vihile prayers were redeed in uahoa, hymns of devotion to the patron 
saint were sung, and memories of the dead were exchanged. At midnight 
supper was served. The household was thronged and busy. Such an 
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occasion was so much enjoyed Uiat wakes %vere held even without death 
present. These were solemnized in honor of appropriate saints through- 
out the year. Men singing traditional laments in procession brought 
saintly statues from the church or the chapel, and communal medita- 
tions on deatli were observed as lor a recent bereavement. A wake for a 
deceased person sometimes continued for two nights and was ended with 
burial. If tlie family lived near town, the colTm was borne to the parish 
church for a Requiem Mass, after which it was buried in the floor of the 
church while all present sang dolefully together. If the family lived far 
in the country, burial took place in the family chapel or in a cemetery 
upland from the river, out of reach of swampy soil. A fence of wooden 
pickets with ornamental tips stood around the family graveyard. A cairn 
of stones was put at the head of the grave to support a wooden cross. 
Late in the eighteenth century itinerant stone carvers sometimes ap- 
peared in the river settlements, and were hired to make a monument. 
One family, at BeUn, had a carved stone mausoleum, built by sculptors 
brought from Italy. The funeral of a child was gay and impish, reflecting 
the happy fact that it died without sin. Dressed in white and decked witlt 
flowers and bright ribbons, the corpse was carried along in a procession 
that all but danced. The local musicians played furiously on their violins 
the tunes which everyone knew at their fandangos. The marchers 
chattered and laughed. Grief was out of place for one who had left the 
temptations of the world and already knew heavenly bliss. 

For if life was a battle between good and evil, then the moment 
of decision came at the moment of death. Evil lived in the flesh, which 
would in the end lose the flght; but it also accompanied the spirit, and 
unless exorcised in piety before death promised eternal damnation. In 
the power of this conviction, Rio Grande Spaniards, like llieir most 
august forebears in Spain, strove to put down evil by punishing their 
own flesh. The flail of the Emperor Charles V, inherited and used by his 
son Philip 11 and willed in turn to his kingly heir, sounded in echo 
through tlte centuries amongst the villages and estates of the river king- 
dom. Their particular discipline in piety came alike to monarch and 
colonial from the Uilrteenth century, when self-flagellation in atone- 
ment was widespread amongst European religious orders and individuals, 
including the Third Order of Saint Francis. Searching for the river in 
the spring of 1598, Onate’s colony had paused in northern Mexico on 
Holy Thursday to seek redemption through pain^ and "the nigtu," wrote 
Captain P^rez de Villagrd later, "the night was one of prayer and penance 
for all. The soldiers, with cruel scourges, beat their backs unmercifully 
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until the camp ran crimson with their blood. The humble Franciscan 
£riars, barefoot and clothed in cruel thorny girdles, devoutly chanted 
their doleful hymns, praying forgiveness for their sins. . . . Don Juan, 
unknown to anyone except me, vent to a secluded spot ivhere he cruelly 
scourged himself, min gling hitter tears with the blood whicli flowed, 
horn his many wounds. . . By 1627, processions of flagellants in the 
Spanish river lands were mentioned as a matter of 'course in official 
reports of the Father PresidenL IVhen Vargas took the crown hack to 
Santa Fe, "The Third Order of Penitence”— not to be confused sdth the 
Third Order of St Francis— was established in the 1690s at Santa Fe and 
Santa Cruz, and legally recorded. In 1794 a cathedral document at Santa 
Fe named the same brotherhood, saying that it had "been in existence 
since the earliest years of the conquesL” First administered under sacer- 
dotal guidance, the brotherhood became more and more the responsi- 
hility of laymen, until in the latter half of the eighteenth century and 
throughout the nineteenth they alone conducted its ceremonies. For by 
then the Franciscans ivere npidly losing their independent control oT 
New Mexico's reli^ous aSafrs, under pressure from the Bishops of 
Durango who worked, in the end successfully, to bring the river kingdom 
under their dominioa. The Franciscan authorities were as a consequence 
withdrawing more and more of their frian from the vast province 
where few enough had ever been assigned. 

Men of the Spanish villages and hadcndas joined the fraternity 
to do bodily penance in atonement for their sins and for the death 
of Jesus upon the cross. Calling themselves the Penitent Brothers, they 
were subdivided into two groups— the Brothers of Light, who adminis- 
tered the sodality, and the Brothers of Blood, who as the rank and flie 
carried out its precepts. A village or a group of haciendas supported a 
morada, a chapter house of the Penitents. Ihis was an earth chapel set 
away by itself. It had no windows, rarely a belfry, never more than one 
storey, often only one room. It was as secret and as plain as a kiva. It 
was dosed to all but initiates. Within was the bare furniture of piety- an 
altar, a wooden cross great enough for a man, lengths of chain, blood- 
spattered whips bearing thongs of leather studded with cactus thorns, 
locally made images of saints painted flat or carved and colored, and 
various representations of ChrisL and a life-sized figure of death in a 
cam Here the chapter met for business, in secrecy, and. as the calendar 
demanded, in pain spiritual or pain physical. The members discussed 
good works that they might perform, together or individually. Apart 
from the great houses, there was deep poverty in the valley of the 
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haciendas, and much suffering, and if charity could be done, it must be. 
The brotherhood met for prayer, and thinking of the poor souls in pur- 
gatory, prayed for their delivery into heaven— an act, under their faith, 
of supreme charity. 

A young man taken into the chapter was initiated through memo- 
rized ritual and ordeals of pain. He came after dark on an appointed 
night to the morada, remembering and awed at what he was told to 
do, that would soon sweep bis humdrum life into new wonder, prestige 
and expression of its deepest sdL In the pathos of those who longed 
to conform, he lifted his hand and knocked upon the morada’s door, 
and said, 

"God's child knocks at this chapel door for His grace.” 

"Penance,’’ replied a solemn voice from within, “penance iw 
required by those who seek salvation.” 

"Saint Peter will open the gate," recited the novice, shivering 
at the analogy of heaven, “bathing me with the light in the name of 
Mary, with the seal of Jesus. I ask this brotherhood: Who gives this 
house light?" 

"Jesus," answered the leader within. 

"Who fills it with joy?” 

"Mary." 

"Who preserves it with faith?” 

“Joseph." 

The door was then opened to him. He was taken within and led to 
kneel and bend before a bench. His back was bared by the attendant 
Brothers of Light. He was exhorted in the duties of membership and 
secrecy. The sangrador, an officer empowered to draw the blood of the 
initiate, came to the kneeling youth and with a knife of obsidian cut 
three deep gashes the length of his back, and three more the width. 
Laying down his knife the sangrador took up salt which he rubbed 
into the wounds and stepped back expectantly. The novice remembered 
what he must now say. 

"For the love of God bestow upon me a reminder of the three 
meditations of tlie passion of our Lord." 

Nodding in propriety, the sangrador marked the tlu-ee medita- 
tions with three lashes of a rawhide whip on each side of the kneeling 
man's bare body. 

“For the love of God,” begged the novice, "bestow on me the 
remainder of the five wounds of Christ.” 

And when these were given with the whip, he asked for the 
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bestowal of tbe Forty Days in the Wilderness, and the Seven Last ^V^ords 
of Christ, which W'ere laid upon him. Then he was taken up and led 
aside, and his wounds ^vere bathed for him, and he was by notv lost in 
rapt endurance, and on his back were the tvelts of membership, as 
proofs of manhood, marks of prestige, and of faith. 

When Lent approached, the Penitents made plans for its observ- 
ance. In the whole Lenten canon of atonement tltey found the passionate 
theme of their own society, and led all others in public avowals of con- 
trition and acts of penance. The tragedy of Christ's Passion was the 
central motive of their entire spiritual life, their arL and their acceptance 
of human estate. Through it tltey found the power to bear their own 
worldly sufferings and by it they were liberated from the burden of sin. 
Possessing so certainly a divine Champion they attained a strong dignity 
Utac was their consolation no matter what their material or social estate 
in life. If they svere for the most part poor people without education 
save that which came from their daily experience and from the lessons 
of the pastor, they yet knew in a philosophical achievement of a high 
order that man's nature, capable of evil as well as of good, needed to be 
redeemed for his inner peace. Such a conviction svas a universal common- 
place in the Spanish society of the river kingdom. 

Each year at the beginning of Holy \V^eek the Penitents began 
their most intense demonstrations of faith. They retired to the morada, 
and were nor seen to emerge tor tour days, while women prepared and 
brought food to the door for them. With the stripping of the altars on 
Holy Thursday came the tenebrous thoughts that prepared all for Good 
Friday. Litanies and prayers were heard in the morada. Plain song, far 
removed from the glories of old-world compositions, modified by strange 
accidental dissonances, and accompanied by the thin wailing of a home- 
made flageolet, rose above the praying brotherhood. In the darkness of 
Good Friday eve they emerged from the chapter house. Chanting in 
procession, while their countrymen watched in kneeling rows or walked 
beside tlrem holding torches of pitch, they whipped themselves with 
chains and flails until their backs ran red. Girls, called Veronicas, ran 
to wipe their faces with cloths. In the valley, the tributary canyons, of 
the northern river, such nights were cold. Returning to the morada, the 
processional members ivaiched all night, at inieivaJs renetring their, 
flagellations, and crying out the psalm of the Miserere. 

Deliver roe from blood, O Godl 

Thou God of my salvation. 

And my tongue shall extol Thy Justicel 
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And on the following day. Good Friday, within the walls of tlte 
morada an ordeal of spiritual pain was enacted. From infancy tlie Span- 
ish people were poignantly aware of the whole drama of Calvary, and 
in various ways strove to share in humanity's guilt for the death of 
Jesus, and to claim the redemption promised to them by that very death. 
The Penitents of the river in passionate earnest sought to identify them- 
selves with the sacrifice of Christ, and to renew in themselves the bless- 
ings to be drawn from it. They elected one of their number to the awful 
role of the Saviour. He was chosen for his goodness in life. Like any 
man, he knew fear when his life was in danger, and it was in danger 
now. Yet he was honored, and to face what was coming he was empowered 
by a sense of glory in his identity with Godhead. If the sweat stood out 
on his brow his soul rose within him. He was ready when within the 
blind walls of the morada his brothers seized him roughly, as soldiers 
had seized Jesus, and brought him to judgment. While the reader of the 
brotherhood intoned the Passion of Christ from the gospels, the events 
he narrated were acted out by men who knew and deeply believed in 
what they were to do. Christ was questioned before tlte High Priest and 
He answered, that He was the Son of God. The high priest cried, "He 
has blasphemed,” and demanded of die populace what they desired, 
and they o-ied out for death, and suuck at their brother in the morada. 
They took him a step or two elsewhere and faced him to Pilate, who 
washed his hands of hire, and asked what was to be done with him? and 
they replied out of centuries and for all men, "Let Him be oruciried!” 
The scene shifted in the narrow hall of the clay chapel, and was in the 
palace of the Procurator of Judea. There in mankind's reduction of all 
its victims to their animal being, the persecutors denuded the Christ 
and exposed him. They then put on him a royal scarlet robe, a crown 
of thorns made from wild rose branches, gave him a rude sceptre, and 
paid him mocking honor, while the hearts of the brothers were moved 
at what they did-to jeer as a false king the one who was King of all 
creation. Their ire rose with Uic gospel. Tliey took his sceptre from their 
brother and beat him with it. They spat at him. He stood for them, 
entranced. They stripped him again and put his own cloches on him. 

Outside the morada all knew what was transpiring within. History 
recorded in ilie gospels told them, and local memory, and sounds that 
came on the cold night. The weatlier was often bitter in Holy Week on 
Uie river, and snow fell on the Hule foothills that rose from the valley, 
and the sparse bushes looked black in daylight. One of the lulls near 
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the settlement stood a little higher than others. A path led to its top. 
This tvas Calvary. 

Late in the morning on Good Friday the Passion rvithin the 
morada came into daylight A jHt>cession was formed. The Penitents went 
barefoot in their black hoods and white trunks. A group of flagellants 
led the svay. The Christ fol}owed> bent under the win-sired cross which 
he carried from the morada. A little group of honored brothers pulled 
the morada’s rough wooden cart in whidi sat a wooden skeleton with 
gaping jaws— the cars-ed image of Death. It held a drawn bow with a 
re^ arrow. Spectators from the settlement knelt to watch, and if the 
cart jolted against one of them this was counted a blessing. It was left 
to chance and the roughness of the cold ground whether Death's arrow 
would he jarred free from its stretched bow'siring and fly away. The 
arrow, they said, once did so, and quivered into the flesh, of a spectator, 
killing him. Death was everywhere. In fierce irony and challenge the 
people exposed themselves to its caprice, and wa)s of forgotten origin 
stirred in them out of the cultisb dMth rituals of medieval Europe, as 
they now approached on the village Odvary the scene of the supreme 
death of their inberitance. 

The mount was studded with rocks that pierced bare feet an^ with 
bushes that tore at bare bodies. Up a path worn by many generations 
that had walked the same hiil for the same purpose the village Christ 
made his way, followed by ail his neighbors. He fell three times and rose 
again to drag the cross to the appointed station at the top. The Veronicas 
wiped the faces of those i«ho suEered in their imitations of Christ. The 
sound of whips on bleeding backs smote the air. To the cracked whistle 
of the flageolet, soices made their way in unison through the peniten- 
tial psalms. With the marchers walked not only the history of Jesus 
Christ, but also the whole past of Israel, and Israel's whole past of 
Asiatic myth. 

At the summit of the hill oveiiooking the lower river lands, the 
Christ was laid supine upon bis cross, to which he was tied with bands of 
cotton cloth. His cross was raised against the white sky of the horizon. 
Those who watched saw a living bare body hanging upon the cruel tree 
and knew again what had been suSered for them in love at Golgotha. 
They fell to their knees at the instant of the crucifixion and beating 
their breasts cried out together, "Peceado! PeccadoV'—'l have sinnedl 
I have sinnedl”— lost in the identity of the crua'fled. As the brother Christ 
hung on his cross wearing only black head-bag and white trunks, his 
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body turned blue from the bindings that held him to it so tightly that 
his blood ceased to move in him. He was watched to detect the moment 
when he could endure no more and must die. When they saw it his 
brothers lowered the cross and toot him from it, bearing him away to 
the morada to restore him if possible. 

With that moment the village Christ had enacted Ute giving up 
of the Ghost, and out of the Gospel of Saint Matthesv the words came 
back to all who watched— how "the earth did quake, and the rocks rent, 
and the graves were opened: and many bodies of the saints arose,” and 
how for three hours there was darkness. And so on Good Friday night 
the brothers gathered in tlie morada to imitate the anguish and darkness 
of all nature, in the service of the Tinieblas. Twelve candles were lighted 
upon the altar. The Brother Reader recited twelve psalms. At the con- 
clusion of each, one candle was extinguished until there was total dark- 
ness. With that, sounds imitative of the world in anguish and upheaval 
broke out in terrifying volume All roared and groaned, while chains 
clanked, and wooden rattles whirred, and sticks thumped on drums, 
and hammers struck metal. Alter minutes, came sudden silence, and 
a single voice cried out asking (or a sudario— the cloth that covered the 
face of a corpse. Tliis was an elevated idiom, meant to signify a prayer 
for a soul in purgatory. The prayer was recited by a leader, to which 
all responded. The quaking uproar broke out again, and again a sudaiio 
was given, and for an hour in alternating clamor and prayer, the cere- 
mony of darkness was obscived, and at last the purifying terrors were 
over. 

If the village Christ died he was buried by his brotherhood in 
secrecy, and his shoes were put the next day on the doorstep of his house 
to notify his family that he was dead. Grieved, they yet rejoiced, for 
they belies cd that in his ritual sacrifice he had gained for himself and 
them direct entry into heaven. His cross was left to stand all year on the 
summit of his hill, and sometimes two others were placed, one on each 
side of his, to recall the thieves who had died on Calvary with the Son 
of Man. From a distance tlicy looked like twigs against the sky. Year- 
round they had the power lo pridt the thoughts of anyone who had 
sanctioned why they were there. 
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via. the saints 


For the crosses were in fact a form of monumenUl art at its most 
bare and artless. As such tiiey stated starkly the whole purpose o£ visual 
art in the lives of the river people. That purpose was hortatory, not 
ornamental or esthetic Rather than primarily to delight the eye, it was 
to compel goodness, which it did by means of images of the cross, the 
Deity and the saints, ivLose presence reminded the people of sufferings 
on earth that led to glories in eternity. And in their art— the art of the 
sajilo, or represented saint—the people revealed alike their longings and 
their own images, for the sainu they fashioned were self-portraits. 

In their first century on the river, Spaniards had brought their 
saints front £urope— large diurch paintings and carved images in the 
styles of the High Renaissance. In them along with piety echoed the 
dvilized richness of court and cathedral, and through them shone con- 
ventions of drawing, modelling, and painting that adored the human 
body in its beauty, and strove to immorulize It with every elegance. 
The exuberance of patroaal sodety was raised in works of art. even on 
religious themes, to a dazzling splendor, through superb techniques. 
Greek ideals of pagan beauty were rev'ived to celebrate the persons and 
events of the Christian churdi. Through imported works of art, European 
sophistication presided over the worship of the river Spaniards and 
Indians in their rude adobe churches— until the terror of 1680. And then 
in one overwhelming gust of hatred, the Indians destroyed every vestige 
of the Spanish spirit that could be burned, ripped or uprooted, and tlie 
European likenesses of Christ, the Holy Family and the saints disap- 
peared from their places of reverence in the homes and churches of the 
river. After their return to their impoverished kingdom, the colonists 
and the friars restored what they could of their property. But the Crown 
had lost interest in spending money on New Alexlco. The Franciscan 
order on its own could afford only the most meagre of supplies to keep 
the missions alive. The barest necessities of life were all that came nor.h 
in the wagon trains. The river kingdom began to recede more and more 
into its northern remoteness with every year as the home government 
in Spain found itself inaeasingly absorbed and on the defensii'c in 
European affain. Imperial Spain was slowly bled of its life /lotv, and 
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almost all the goods of life along ilic riser were now created locally. 
Among these were the scry saints thcimchcs. 

For, one way or another, there had to be saints in every house, 
cliapel and mission, and if ilicrc were no saints from llurojsc, once again, 
the Franciscan friars, who when necessary could do anything, fdicd the 
need. They painted sacred pictuics on bulfalo skins. They remembered 
mannerisms of drawing and ol coloring out of Europe, and ilieir first 
efforts reflected these. On little tablets of wood they painted saints that 
could be hung up on a wall. Out of columns of cottonwood they carved 
statues which they colored. The friars fiercely preserved the scemlincss 
of religious places by founding a local scliool of saint makers. They 
taught what tliey knew about drawing, painting and carving to those 
among their people who showed aptitude. M the cightcctuh century 
passed, and the friars were gradually withdrawn, die work was left wiiolly 
with laymen. Born in the river world, they knew no direct European 
influence. A recognized profession of saint maker grew up, to create an 
original contribution of the Kio Grande to the art of the world. 

It was an art dial sought the univcnal divine, and expressed it 
through the humble daily likeness of the saint maker’s own people. H 
this was die inevitable formula for die artist anywhere, then it was the 
qualifying locality, and die nature of the style, diat made die Rio Grande 
saints unique. The faces and postures of those saints were those that 
prevailed in the bosky farms of the river— little cramped gestures with- 
out grace and yet tense widt spirit; poor thin faces with great eyes that 
had always looked on poverty and in the mystery of hardship had found 
an identity with the divine. If the actors in the penitential events of 
Holy Week were fixed suddenly in their stark altitudes, with their dark 
eyes, their angled arms, their gaunt bodies, black hair, pale olive skins 
and brilliant lips, there, suddenly, would be seen the attitudes of the 
religious art of the Spanish Rio Grande. The santos at once gave and 
received a staring piety that exactly expressed the spirit of faith in all 
its vast, yet intimate, simplicity. 

In lime the saint maker became a familiar figure as he travelled 
up and down the rivet with his pack mule whose panniers contained 
a selection of saints to be sold at the rich houses or in the poor villages. 
He had tablets, or retablos, ranging in size from about four by six 
inches to about twelve by eighteen. He made these by first smoothing 
the wooden surface, then coating it with several washes of gypsum like 
dial used on the walls of rooms. He ground his own pigments. Black 
came from charcoal, reds, browns and orange from iron ochre, yellows 
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from ocherous clay, blue and green, which faded, from the copper ores 
used by the Indians for their kacbina painting. For his medium he used 
water and egg yolk, and, much later, oiL He drew the ouiHne of his 
saint in black or dark brown, and then filled ia the color. His tablet 
often Iiad an ornamental painted border, and at the top, a lunette 
carved in shell-like flutings. He tied a rawhide thong through a litde 
hole by which to hang the tablet on the wall. 

In his pack there were wooden figures fashioned in tlie round 
that stood from a few inches to seseral feet tall. These he called bultos. 
He made them like dolls. The torso was of one piece, the arms and legs 
of others that were attached, sometimes by sockets, sometimes by strips 
of muslin pasted as hinges. He covered the face and body with his 
gypsum wash, and then painted the features and the flesh. Every saint 
had his attribute by which he was rccognircd-MichacI with his sword 
and the scales of justice, Raphael and his fish. Peter and his keys, Veronica 
and her veil, John with his long cruoform stafi and bis lamb. The saint 
maker carved such attributes separately, and affixed them to the figure. 
He worked to make his creations as lifelike as possible. If his bodily pro* 
portions were inaccurate, and the modelling of face and hands and feet 
faulty, it was only because his skill was not ecjual to bis intention. But 
the passion that begot his works had more power to express than his 
technical ignorance had to constrain. His failures in realism did not 
deny life to his works— the life that he breathed into them out of the 
depth of his feeling, the power of his faith, and his desire to please hU 
customers. He was an artist for whose productions there existed a lively 
demand throughout the society be was part of. This condition gave him 
dignity and fulfillment as man as well os arlisL Fully integrated among 
his fellows, he gave in his work not only his own vision but theirs; and 
when he re-imagined their life in the presence of their reality, he became 
the means by which their sodeiy perpetuated its own image in arL 

It was odd, but it was true, that though he had a set of severe 
conventions for painting faces, they never came out exactly alike, but 
had striking originality in characterization; and )et however individual 
they might be, all his faces were unmistakably Spanish. He gave them 
deep porched eyes, heavily rimmed with black, and thick, arching black 
e)ebrov^r$, and coal-black hair. The women’s faces he finished widi a 
paint that made them look like matrons made up for fandangos, witli 
tie ssh-nalee complexions thse exme &am elteir lead ponder. To his 
portraits of Christ and other masculine saints he gave beards, painted 
in shiny black. He often attached real hmr to the heads of both male 
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the family, constantly included in the making of decisions, and consulted 
a dozen times a day in the comfort of half-thotight and daydream. ‘*\Vhat 
shall I do?” The santo would send the right anssver. “May my barsest 
be goodl” The santo would arrange it, “If the baby would only gel 
svelll” The santo must sase iL “If I could only be lovedl" The santo— 
if was a legitimate lose— might bless iL living as such a personality, the 
santo svas subject not only to reverence but on occasion to displeasure, 
tvhen prayerful requests were not answered. Then the santo \ns turned 
tv'iih its face to the wall, or put away in a trunk, until the request was 
answered, or its purpose dwindled through passing time. Addresses to 
the saints notv and then took on an Indian character. When storms 
came, an Indian cook in a Spanish bouse went out the door and recall- 
ing the sacred use of com meal in the pueblos threw a handful of salt 
to the sky, making the shape of a cross, and praying: 

Saint Barbara, holy maid. 

Save us. Lady. 

In thunder and Ugbtning afraid. 


ix. provincials 

So in simpHdcy of spirit, and in direct productive life upon the 
land, with the most laborious of methods, the life of the hacienda 
valley took its ivay far from the great world. Out ia the world, revolu' 
lions in psychology, and government, and science, ^vere creating new 
concepts of living. But Spain, the mother country, consciously dosed 
herself to these; and barely a ripple of late eigbteenth<entury European 
movement reached the ris-er kingdom. The machine was being discovered 
as a potver in dvilization. Technology was bom. Industry entered upon 
\iolent growth. But not in Spain, and not in the far valley of the Spanish 
river of North America. The Spanish had no gift for technology, gen- 
erally speaking. Though the pure sdcnccs were studied, their application 
was left to other nations. But even Spam's rich tradition of scholarly 
education did not reach to the riser frontier. There were no schools 
for the badendas, and no colleges. £\ea the Fiandscan dasses in the 
paeblo "missioTis ■were disappearing in sbe last tolonial ctmiciry, as the 
teachers were withdrawn. Children of the river families learned what 
they could from their parents. This meant a suiEdent skill at the jobs 
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and female statues, and somedmes did not carve their clothing but made 
It out of cloth soaked in gypsum wash, arranged in folds when wet, and 
painted when stillly dry. 

Looking at the Mother of God bought from a saint maker, the 
owners could often sec the living mother of their mud house in the 
valley. One statue showed her in sorrow, with a black rebozo, her brows 
lifted m pity above mica eyes, her full mouth trembling on the very 
taste of the grief that swelled in her round cheeks, with their touches 
throat. Her dress was painted and so were 
« button,, embroidery, and the rosary about her waist. Her hands were 
molh ^ Another divine-and-earthly 

\ I gaae. above a great nose and a mouth 

husband ch!n ^ daily concerns of 

holdin!? ’h!« fi I.'"’ pots and domestic animals. A Saint Raphael 

ty ^the ' heavy-browed youth with huge eye, fuU of the 

his familv rn^.vT **•* catch out of the river beyond 

staff that hor/* I ^ ^ Joseph was hi, flowered 

o<l'« »rm he held d.e 

antiouitv of painted smile recalled the Mongol 

dxvneis fihhine.s t I deity. In a oucirix were all the exhaustion, 

to ™on,?n'n o' Po'"'"* ““O'*’ 

HU a™, a fr^r'^ n ""“S' ot tLir own hill. 

In a noThcr ™fd ”>“'x.ure i.ripi ol doth, 

focussed in starine rani* **®ng‘ng lank the local face was 

In another Christ! tcLmbenUn a"'™"?' 
the earved and painted month 

!rke‘'Z'ru.°e"onS'“ T?'""® “"™- P"”' i!"! “t«e was 

the dead in aneicn! ItTxho Th"™ 

bodies, joined, and three h T. -J "P'^"'""'* dy tliree 

make them, and the face oltiZi T“ “ 

bearded farmer with touehiv ,111^^1^' “ handsome 

^mmedmw dm terms 

Uh.etand^stame.j„ke^ir™rardir^ 

daily need lud called U.cm lonh in all their anguished divinity. 

Though Uicy had an awesome character, Uiey had also an inti- 
mate personal, ly. A favorite I,ou«l„M saint was almost a member of 
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the family, constantly included in the making of decisions, and consulted 
a dozen limes a day in the comfort of half-thought and daydream. "What 
shall I do?” The santo trauld send the right answer. “May my harvest 
be goodl” The santo would arrange iL “If the baby would only get 
welH” The santo must save iL “If I could only be lovedl” The santo— 
if was a legitimate love— might bless iL Living as such a personality, the 
santo was subject not only to reverent but on occasion to displeasure, 
tvhen prayerful requests were not answered. Then the santo svas turned 
svith its face to the wall, or put away in a trunk, until the request was 
answered, or its purpose dwindled through passing time. Addresses to 
the saints now and then took on an Indian character. When storms 
came, an Indian cook in a Spanish bouse went out the door and recall- 
ing the sacred use of corn meal in the pueblos thresv a handful of salt 
to the sky, making the shape of a cross, and praying; 

Saint Barbara, holy maid, 

Save us. Lady. 

In ±under and lightning afraid- 


ix. provincials 

So in simplicity of spirit, and in direct productive life upon the 
land, with the most laborious of methods, the life of the hacienda 
valley took its way far from the great world. Out in the world, revolu- 
tions in psychology, and government, and science, were creating new 
concepts of living. But Spain, the mother country, consciously dosed 
herself to these; and barely a ripple of late eighteenth-century European 
movement reached the river kingdom. The machine was being discovered 
as a posver in dvilizadon. Technology was bom. Industry entered upon 
violent growth. But not in Spain, and not in the far valley of the Spanish 
river of North America. The Spanish had no gift for technology, gen- 
erally speaking. Though the pure sdences were studied, their application 
was left to ocher nations. But even Spain's rich tradition of scholarly 
education did not reach to the river frontier. There were no schools 
for the hadendas, and no colleges. Even the Frandscan dasses in the 
pueblo missions were disappearing in the last colonial century, as the 
teachers were withdrawn. Children of the river families learned what 
they could from their parents. Thit meant a suffident skill at the jobs 
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of working the land, and saving ihe soul. But it brought Utile for the 
life of the mind. There were no printing presses in New Mexico. The 
only books that came in the trade caravans went to tlie friars, and were 
of a professional religious nature, with pcrliaps a copy or two of die 
poems of Sister Juana In^s de la Cruz, Mexico’s intellectual nun. An 
occasional youth was taught to read, write and consider philosophy by 
a priest who guided him toward a vocation in the religious life and 
presently sent him to a seminary in Mexico. For the rest, only sons of 
the richest river families could hope for a formal education. Such young 
men were sent to Mexico City to college, or to Spain, They were prom- 
ising scholars. Baron von Humboldt in Mexico found "that the young 
men who have distinguished themselves by their rapid progress in the 
exact sciences came for a great part from the nordicrnmost provinces of 
New Spain," where because of constant guard against wild Indians they 
had led "a singularly active life, whicli has to be spent mosdy on horse- 
back." When they came home, they might become leaders in local poli- 
tics, and enjoy the piestige of having seen the world. But the local 
horizons and ways of the river prevailed over the sons as over the 
fathers. Now and then a proud daughter of a hacienda was taken south 
with the autumn wagons to be educated in a convent where she would 
learn the crafts of ladyship. In due course she would return to her 
family, ready to marry an eligible young man, and maintain with him 
the combination of domestic grace and primitive husbandry that char- 
acterized all life in the river esutes. 

For the rest, it was a life that had its arts. If these did not blaze 
and tremble with tlie peculiar acrid glory of Spain at her greatest, they 
yet glowed behind the sombre patience of the people like coals dying 
under ashes. If their spirit longed for poetry, it had to be content with 
the doggerel rhymes at dances, and in the nomenclature of the land, 
like the name given to the mountains between Galisteo and the Rio 
Grande, which were called the Sierra de Dolores. In such a place name 
the Spaniards met the landscape of their souls. Their theatre was made 
of the artless plays enacted by amateurs at Christmas and in Holy 
Week with deep religious meaning. Their music sounded in the simple 
scratches of violins at parties, funerals, the wail of the flageolet in the 
Penitential passion, the singing of High Mass, the celebration of love 
and adventure in ballads. Their painting and sculpture showed in the 
saints made in the valley. Their arcfiitecture rose out of earth forms in 
the universal style of the adobe house and church. All expression in art 
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was integrated in the occasions and forms of local living in the long 
valley. It was all unprofessional and traditional, and none of it was 
produced for its own sake, but always to serve primarily an intimate 
function of the society. As the ways of life were taken from the local 
earth, the texture of living more and more showed the face of local 
tradition with its Indian source. The river house, Indian dress, dyes, 
articles of trade, seasonal ceremonies like the opening of the ditches in 
spring, the drying of succulent foods, the kivalike form and secrecy of 
the morada, the bogeyman tvho benevolently scared children into good- 
ness-such details stood for the gradual absorption of the Spaniards into 
the ancient environment where they came to conquer and remained to 
submit. 

Did they see themselves in their long procession through the 
colonial centuries— thirsty for discovery, but often scornful of what they 
found; bearers of truth which all too often they bestowed with cruelty; 
lionhearted and greedy-minded; masters of great w'ildemesses that yet 
mastered them in the end? 

Those who lived in the haciendas and villages of the river illus- 
trated a last chapter of what it meant to be provincial in the Spanish 
empire. Through three centuries the colonials knew first how it was to 
move farther away from Spain; and then from Cuba, then from hfexico 
City, then from Culiacin: and from the big monasteries of New Biscay 
and Caahuila to the Rio Grande. Every stage brought reduced move- 
ment, less color, luxury, amenity, worldly importance in ail things. In 
time, remote from their sources, the colonists lived on hearsay instead 
of communion. Folk artisansbip replaced skilled professional craftsman- 
ship. Batter substituted for money. Home-buicheied animals instead of 
prepared commodities sustained life. Custom overshadowed law. It was 
a dviliration falling asleep— remembering instead of creating, and then 
forgetting; and then learning the barest lessons of the new environ- 
ment. until their meagre knowledge had to serve in place of the grandeurs 
of the source. As they were native lessons, so were they appropriate, but 
as their products in objects and ways were primitive, they were matters 
of marvel at what was produced not with so much skill, but with so 
little. A grand energy, a great dvilizaiion. having reached heights of 
expression in the arts of painting poetry, architecture, faith and arms, 
had returned to the culture of the folk. Defeated by distance and time, 
the Rio Grande Spaniards finally Itv-ed as the Pueblo Indians lived-in 
a fixed, traditional presenL 
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What they preserved were their distinction and grace o£ person 
and manner— all that was left of the Golden Age whose other attributes 
had once been so glorious, so powerful across the world. 

And yet in their daily realities they found content. Escorials and 
armadas and missions over the seas were all very well, but now there 
was enough to do just to sustain life. All about them was a land svhosc 
forms of mountain, desert and valley seemed to pre-figure eternity. The 
brilliant sky called out life on the hadenda by day; and at night, with 
tasks done, and reviewed in prayer, and promised for the morrow, all 
seemed as it should be, with the sound of frogs and crickets, and the 
seep and suck of the river going forever by, and the cool breath of the 
fields, and the heavy sweet smell of the river mud, and the voluminous 
quiet of the cottonwood domes. The haciendas fell asleep under a 
blessing of nature. 


39 - 

The World Intrudes 


The Spanish community, scattered along the river for nearly two 
thousand miles from Taos to Reynosa, knew increasing trouble in meet- 
ing its own simple needs, whether of ceremony or material growth. In 
the 1750s there was only one man who knew how to beat a military 
drum, and at the end of the century there were no more than thirteen 
skilled carpenters, in all the New Mexicx> valley. Poverty ruled. It ruled 
in Spain, where monetary disasters followed upon wars long since bereft 
of adventure and triumph; and it ruled in the colonies, where the 
Crown could no longer afford to pay for far-flung garrisons, and mis- 
sions, and new enterprises. Aside the ancient pueblos, there were 
less than twenty villages and towns on the whole river. As royal support 
for the river frontier lessened, the haciendas and towns were more ex- 
posed to Indian dangers. Comanches swept over Taos in 1760, carrying 
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oS fifty Spanish ^^•OIne^ and children, who were neser recovered. E^en 
so, once a )ear. Plains Indians came to Taos to attend the fair, and the 
Spaniards from dosvnriver met them there, and a Frenchman now and 
then appeared from the cast. Loot from plains warfare changed hands 
in New Mexico. “They bring captives to sell," noted Bishop Tamardn 
of Durango after his visit to Taos in 17C0, and “buckskins, many buffalo 
hides, and booty that they have taken in other parts— horses, guns, 
muskets, ammunition, knives, meat, and various other things. No money 
circulates in these fairs, but articles are traded for each other and in 
this way those people provide themselves." 

Even such primitive energy in commerce was lacking on the 
Texas river, for in 1762 the government of New Spain relaxed its efforts 
to colonize Texas as a protection against the French. The French threat 
to Texas was removed when France ceded Louisiana to Spain. The 
lower river towns founded by Escanddn were left with more local 
problems. At Laredo, in 1771. dispute raged as to which side of the 
Rio Grande was to be permanently seiU^. The original community 
had been established on the north bank, but safety from increasing 
Indian raids called (or removal to the south bank. If the debate went 
• bejond words, there were stocks in the old plaza into which the alcalde, 
Jos^ Martinez de Sotomayor, could clap oSenders. Compromise resulted 
vthen some families moved aaoss the river, while others remained on 
the north bank, and sought shelter on the south bank only when Indian 
alarms were given. 

They came often. The big ranches on both sides of the Texas 
river were repeatedly raided, and the river towns knew one siege after 
another, with fire, pillage, and death. What could be done? The central 
government bad neither money nor troops to add to the meagre garri* 
sons of the Mexican river states. An elfort was made to rombine the 
forces of New Biscay, Coahuila, Tamaulipas and Nuevo Ledn, so that 
a continuous patrol of the river (rontier would be possible. New Mexico 
could add no troops to such 3 force, for the old river kingdom had all 
it could do to survive its own Indian troubles, falling back mainly upon 
attempts to pit one wild tribe against another so that warring they 
might leave the valley pueblos, farms and towns in peace. It was a for- 
lorn policy. 

But appeasement seemed all that was left to the lower river 
commanders and the governor of Texas at the end of the eighteenth 
century. To tribes agreeing to be friendly, annual tribute was paid. It 
seemed like a nightmare when each year the inert enemy came to be 
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paid for a peace that was at best precarious. "Who knew how long the 
bribes would satisfy, or when the recipients might become critical of the 
gifts they were offered? In one shipment to San Antonio meant for 
Indians there were one hundred Englisli rifles, one hundred thirty dozen 
knives, some with horn handles, sixty hatdtets, sixty dozen scissors, fifty 
dozen combs, tliirty dozen little mirrors, fifty pounds of copper wire 
and fifty pounds of beads to string upon it, twenty pairs of braided and 
buckled short trousers, sixty-two copper kettles and sixty dozen jingle 
bells. In a typical year the Governor of Texas received one thousand 
nine hundred seventy-three Indians to whom he gave such nervous 
bribes. 

New Mexico in the 17705 suffered under concentrated Comanche 
warfare wliich swept down the Rio Grande under the command of 
Cuemo Verde. An able governor, de Anza, transferred from Sonora, 
ended such hostilities for tire time being by chasing the Comanche 
captain over the plains to Kansas and there destroying him and many 
of his warriors. Politics, in the same decade, persisted. From his hacienda 
near Albuquerque, Don Eusebio Durin y Chaves went to Spain in 1774 
to see King Charles III, who as the empire’s bonds wore thin had time 
for collections of birds, musical clocks, ingenious gardens and the re> 
decoration of palaces. It was Don Eusebio’s purpose to acquire for life 
by royal grant the post of alcalde of the river pueblos 0! Sandia, San 
Felipe, Santo Domingo and Cochiii, with the right of succession for his 
son. He was received by the King, who listened to a recital of the Durdn 
y Chaves family's achievements through many generations on the river; 
and in the end granted the petition. The personal exchange was one of 
the last between a Spanish monarch and any of his subjects from the 
Rio Grande. Don Eusebio made his long way homeward to New Mexico, 
where the reach of the Old World was losing its grasp. 

But the river world was reaching out to tie itself to the life, east 
and west, of the North American continent. In 1776, Fray Silvestre Vdlez 
de Escalante set out from Santa Fe and travelled up the Chama River 
from its Rio Grande confluence at Espaiiola, to find a path west to the 
missions at Monterey, California. His oiurse was indirect. It took him 
to Mesa Verde, where he saw the silent cliff houses of the Indian ancestors 
of the Rio Grande pueblos, and in eight months of travel, he failed to 
reacli tlie Pacific. But he relumed with new knowledge which later 
pathffndtrs could use. In anotha tbieoion. the Spanish capital ol San 
Antonio sought to establish a regular route between that point, Santa Fe 
and St. Louis on the Mississippi. The roads were found, and if regular 
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commerce was not yet possible, ihe future ssas waiting nearer than 
anyone knew, sviih its new ener^cs. Across the lower Rio Grande at 
the end of the century an increasing trade in horses came and went. 
Foreigners— Frenchmen, Englishmen, Americans, even a few Irish- 
crossed Texas from Louisiana and entered the north Mexican provinces 
where they bought or traded for horses which they drove eastward for 
sale; and an old Indian trail was worn wider and deeper. Even Indians 
from the plains nov,* and then u'cnt peaceably southward, pausing at the 
river to obtain permission to sect audience srith the Viceroy in Mexico. 
And why? asked the Count of Sierra Gorda in Laredo and sras told that 
the Indians wanted to establish colonies of their osm over the Rio Grande 
in Mexico. Their request was humored. The Indians toured Mexico and 
ivcnt home again to the plains having seen what they had seen, which 
later could find use in their border warfare against the settlers who had 
let them pass by. 

Lessons in human relations came hard— and late. In 1785 the 
Gosemor at Santa Fe received an offidal letter notifying him that the 
custom of branding Negroes on cheek and shoulder had been abolished. 
Under the guise of granting Indians their full privileges as subjects of 
the King, a government decree of 1794 took away from the Texas mis* 
sions and placed under the care of dvil justices all those who had been 
for ten years or longer the wards of the friars. Where the Indian had 
farmed his field and bred his cattle under the selfiess teaching of the 
missionary, be was now to act alone. He could sell his crops, choose his 
occupation, and lise svhere he pleased. Liberty was bis. He was free to 
li^e like any Spaniard. The decree was a curious mixture of enlighten- 
ment and irresponsibility, and its motives were too bald to remain long 
hidden by rhetoric. In fact, there was no longer enough money to sub- 
sidize the missions, and their secularization was inevitable. No missions 
had ever been self supporting. Part of their support had come from the 
Franciscan order, and the greater part fitrar the Crotvn. Now the chapels 
were to become parish churches, to be supported by local population, 
or left empty to the iveaiher. In many a mission friars would no longer 
teach Indians to read and write and wx>rk for the communal support of 
the settlement in modern fashion. There was no one else who holding 
duty and faith above worldly gain disinterestedly loved an Indian. In 
being granted with a flourish his equal status with the lay Spaniard, 
the Indian was in fact abandoned to a life of misery and exploitation. 
The civil justices assigned as his guardians were oSidally enjoined to 
guard the Indian against drunkeoncss, for drunk, be made a fool of 
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himself and sold his meagre goods for a gulp of liquor. It was a fact 
used to advantage by Spanish traders. An Indian hiring out to labor 
was to be protected against unjust payment, but if he chose, he might 
accept commodities instead of cash, and their value was of course fixed 
by his employer. With no education for a gradual assumption of civil 
status, the Indian was abruptly required to be self-supporting and self- 
governing in the alien society of the Spaniard. 

A bishop of northern New Spain saw the inevitable consequences 
and warned against them. He cited the corruption of the colonial and 
local governments, and he spoVe of the nature of the Indian still so near 
to its savage inheritance. He pleaded that the hiars lived and worked in 
close community with Indians, and gave to them guidance and love that 
no civil agent, however dedicated and honest, could ever match. The 
plea was useless. The missions were secularized, the Indians were cut 
adrift, many of the lower river chapels fell into disuse. The Texas- 
CoahuUa parishes came under the jurisdiction of the Bishop of Linares, 
just as those of the New Mexico river became the responsibility, in due 
course, of the Bishop of Durango. 

The act of secularization was the last blow for such a community 
as Fort St. John Baptist on the Rio Grande. TralTic crossing by its ford 
was long since diminished, as Laredo and other downstream towns grew 
to provide nearer gateways between interior Mexico and inhabited Texas. 
But a little cluster of mission Indians still lived at Saint Bernard’s, and 
the fort still had a Hying company in station to protect river ranches 
against wild raiders. Now asked (o maintain the great stone temple with 
its convent, its granary, its baptistry, as a local parish church, the few 
families, the underpaid and often criminal soldiers of the garrison, could 
not do so. The friars were witJulrawn. The other two missions of the 
triangle at St. John Baptist were abandoned also. These two of earthem 
structure weathered rapidly away. Saint Bernard’s with its beautiful 
tapestried stone survived the elements, but in time lost much of its 
sound splendor to other uses, for as the decades passed, and a remote 
northern Mexico town was settled where the fort had stood, the 
townspeople tore at its walls to build their own houses, corrals and 
market shops out of the stones quarried by the Franciscans so long ago. 
The first and the finest stone mission of the Rio Grande gaped open to 
die weatlier when the roof of the nave fell in. Grass appeared in the 
high- cracks of the walls vvhece dust was pacLed by wind. Snakes came to 
cast off their micalike skins in the open rooms amid the warming stones 
of spring. The irrigation canals broke and the water ran idly. The fathers’ 
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pool Still mirrored its gray and yellow rock cliff. Saint Bernard’s returned 
to the wilderness from whose needs and materials it was built. 

Up the river its first bridge was being erected at El Paso in 1797. 
The wood for it had to be brought from far away in tlie north, and 
was delayed in arriving, thanks to incompetence on the part of the engi- 
neer in charge. But in October three years later the bridge was com- 
pleted, though it seemed to require constant repairs. More pine beams 
were sent from Santa Fe in June, 1802, with a warning— wood svas 
precious— not to entrust it to the man in charge of the bridge, and a 
strong suggestion that someone more suitable be found locally to direct 
the work. A few weeks later the receipt of the timber rvas acknowledged 
from El Paso, and a new engineer named. The governor himself, Fer- 
nando de Chacdn, went to inspect the bridge, and finally took charge 
of its repair. It gave him much trouble. He suffered injuries at the 
bridge, there were no medical facilities in £1 Paso, or anywhere in New 
Mexico, to cure him, and he ended by petitioning King Charles IV in 
November, 1802, to relieve him of his post as governor and give him' 
Ml appointment in Spain. Fourteen months later the King granted his 
petition. The bridge needed additional repairs in the [allowing year, 
and a party was sent to the Siena de la Soledad from £1 Paso to cut 
wood. Placed as it was, at the entrance of New Mexico, the bridge was 
important to the whole kingdom. As late as iSig. Indians “and other 
poor people" of Taos were pressed into service to haul mountain lumber 
all the way down the river to the bridge at £I Paso, often to their 
personal hardship. In that year, the resident Franciscan of Taos wrote 
to the governor at Santa Fe appealing to him to excuse the Taos fanners 
from furnishing oxen for hauling timber to El Paso for the bridge until 
late summer, so that they might work their crops. The governor scratched 
his approval on the edge of the friar's letter, and ordered hauling 
suspended. 

But it was one thing to build a bridge for internal commerce, 
quite another to allow foreigners to use iL At all her frontiers. New Spain 
tried to exclude strangers. The Count of Revilla Gigedo, Viceroy, in 
1792 issued an order received in Nerv Mexico that required innkeepers 
to report every day to the local magistrate who their transient lodgers 
were. After the battle of Cape Saint Vincent in February, 1797, when 
England's navy defeated Spam's, and followed this by raiding Spanish 
possessions at home and in the Indies seas, a secret governmental dispatch 
came to Governor de Chacdn at Sanu Fe in July with alarming nevvs 
atid grave warnings. Spain believed that the English were readying an 
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expedition that was to sweep across North America from Halifax. Nova 
Scotia, aimed particularly at an invasion of New Mexico by way of llie 
Mississippi and Missouri risers. Observe every precaution, advised the 
dispatch, to protect Indian and Spanish subjects against English and 
American designs upon their loyalty. Intensify military reconnaissance 
at the borders. Arrest all foreigners. Go so far even as to employ Coman- 
ches and other erstwhile Indian enemies as allies in an unceasing 
vigilance. The home government tvas greatly exercised; but if its efforts 
could ever hare stayed what it feared might come, they were already 
too late. 

For the frontiers had been aossed not by a fantastic expedition 
from Nora Scotia, or a Frendi army from Louisiana, but a handful of 
men here, another Uierc, bearing passports in some cases, in others 
nothing but enterprise. Traders came to Texas, trappers entered north- 
ern New hfcxico, and by t8o| sixty-eight foreigners had come to Texas 
to stay. They included Frenchmen, who arrived from Louisiana in 1778, 
Englishmen in 1783, Irishmen in t78(>, and United States Americans in 
1789. Spanish frontier onidals had their orders against foreigners, but 
die spaces of the country were vast, the Spanish garrisons meagre, and 
occasional officers corrupt. Intrusions over U)e eastern border of Texas 
had the effect of shock-waves that travelled all the way to the Rio Grande 
and bejond into norlhcnt Mexico. 

Louisiana, New Orleans, were Spanish in 1800, but the city was 
a tunnoil of mixed foreigners, languages and intentions. Adventurers 
from the states were already to be seen there, and their intrigtJes over- 
heard. In November, the principal towns of die lower Rio Grande were 
alerted by news dial (lew aaoss Texas. An American of New Orleans, 
Philip Nolan, vvith diiriy or forty followers, most of whom were from 
the United States, was making his way illegally toward Mexico on what 
he announced as an expedition to capture wild horses in New Santander, 
bring them back across Texas and sell or trade dtem in the southern 
States, hut he had been in Texas before, and there was a standing order 
for hii arrest. In die face of >1. he persisted in his new adventure. It 
was known that his company was now heavily anned. He himself carried 
a (loublc-batTcIlcd shotgun, a catbinc and a brace of pistols. In spite of 
Spanish protesu to American oOidals against his violation of American 
neutrality agreements, Nolan was allowcd-or was he encouraged?— to 
sev vwvt ov% Ivvs sttvtvstt. 'Vise Supreme Coun oi the Tenhory ol Missiv 
sippi, whidi heard the Sjunish complaint against him, declared dial "it 
is bound our ]>owcr and contrary to Use constitution oi die United 
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States to prevent one or more citizens from leaving their country when 
it cannot be proved with evidence that their intentions are hostile.” 
Nolan gave assurances that his purpose was tvholly commercial and 
peaceful. He was planning to be gone only three months. As for the 
heavy aimament he and his men carried, the arsenal was solely to bring 
dotvn game on which to subsist, and to repel Indians and bandits. He 
proceeded with his plans, many of which, in the rude unrest of Netv 
Orleans, became hnotvn to Spanish spies who sent rapid dispatches to 
San Antonio, the Rio Grande and Mexico City. Nolan was going to the 
Rio Grande by the Gulf Coast, dodging Spanish outposts. Then his 
plans svere changed, he was entering Texas farther north, and would 
proceed to Revilla, on the Rio Grande, where, he said, he had things 
already well arranged so as to meet no resistance. What was behind it 
all? The Spaniards were distracted. Nolan evidently had the implicit 
support of the United States in his raovemenu that were so fonnally 
unwelcome to the go^ emment of the Rio Grande. Did lie seem to presage 
a future gathering of larger forces behind him to the East? If he svere 
successful, would greater companies, with more on their minds than 
horse trading, move across Texas, and take the river, and perhaps north* 
ern Mexico? The Rio Grande was a strategic barrier, in any case. The 
garrisons stationed there received their orders when word came that 
Nolan, after a skirmish with royal troops on the Wichita River in north 
central Texas, was on his way. 

The garrison commanders at Laredo, Revilla. Mier, Camargo, 
Reynosa and Refugio (a mission that stood on the site of later Mata- 
moros) were ordered by the governor of New Santander to arrest any 
foreigner entering their posts without a passporL The towns were to 
mobilize their militia to two-thirds strength, and soldiers from each 
were sent to Reynosa as a large guard to hold Nolan when he should 
appear. For he was believed to be marching down the Gulf Coast in 
November to the mouth of the Rio Grande, and Reynosa was the most 
important river town near to the Gulf. He was expected to follow the 
river upstream and try to cross into Mexico at Reynosa. But the other 
river garrisons were not idle. All of them sent out daily scouting parties 
up to ten men each, while appeals went to the governor for trained 
officers, more men, better arms, and military supplies. The provincial 
governor, unable to send help, could only call for redoubled vigilance. 
At Laredo ihe hones of the cavalry were usually stabled on the north 
shore of the river. Fearing surprise attack and theft of the mounts, the 
commandant had them moved to the south bank. 
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Out of Texas came continued rumors— but no Nolan. For the last 
weeks of November, all of December and half of January, the river towns 
braced and waited for the thirty or forty invaders whose captain so 
insolently defied the official will of New Spain. What were the river 
Spaniards so afraid of, in tlveir towns, and on their huge ranches? If 
their garrisons were poor, they yet outnumbered the invaders so far 
from home in so immense a land. Tlie Spaniards in defending their 
sovereignty which already was losing its power from within seemed to 
know that the future was upon them already, from within and without. 
No effort was too great if Nolan could be halted, and with him, even 
for a moment, the energies that in so little time had swept from the 
Atlantic states to the Mississippi. The governors of northern Mexico in 
person moved with troops to the Rio Grande to uke up the defense. 
Herena of Nuevo Lcdn with a hundred men was at Revilla, where 
Nolan had airly said he would “not be detained two days." Cordero of 
Coahuila threw a line of a hundred and sixty men from Laredo inland 
to Monclova to intercept Nolan if he should penetrate south of the river. 
Blanco of New Santander marched with a force from San Carlos to the 
mouth of the river to find Nolan, but failed to encounter him. The Gov- 
ernor combed the coast for him. and then marched up the river all the 
way to Laredo. Ncv\’s had come that the Coroanches, led by the invaders, 
were gathering for frightful descents upon Laredo and Fort St. John 
Baptist. For tlirce months the whole lower river frontier was on a war 
basis to repel the first organized intrusion from the United States. 

But it never came to the river. In March, 1801, the Rio Grande 
commands heard how on the twenty-first. Spanish troops from Nacog- 
doches in East Texas had surrounded Nolan in his camp near the 
Brazos river. The American expedition was now reduced to twenty-five 
members. Far from being a powctiul invasion force, they were dug in 
at a permanent camp in the midst of hostile Indian country. Their 
defenses consisted of crudely made log bulwarks. They were hungry and 
hairy. They had been subsisting on hone meat. All tlieir rumors and 
ilircais suddenly fell down like torn banners. The Spanish troops 
attacked and by midmorning it was all over. Nolan was killed. His ears 
were cut off to send to the Spanisli governor at San Antonio. His sur- 
vivors surrendered. On the Rio Grande, the militia were demobilized. 
Over four hundred soldien had been waiUng for nearly five months 
to repel the invasion. For the lint time the river towns had known the 
posture of defense against another threat than that of horse Indians. 
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Their accustomed peace and poverty settled again over the towns and 
ranches of the Texas river. 

But not for long, for in the following ^ear a compact made by 
the home government of Spain gave Louisiana back to France. Once 
again, but now in vastly greater meanings, the dangers of an unprotected 
eastern border swept over the weakened governments of northern New 
Spain. The Rio Grande was again a political line on a map. LaSalle in 
i68a had claimed the River of Palms as the western boundary of French 
Louisiana. In "Secret Instructions for the Captain-General of Louisiana,” 
dated March sG, i8os, the French government set forth a claim to the 
Rio Grande "from its mouth to about the thirtieth parallel” as the 
western boundary of Louisiana. Alluding vaguely to former agreements 
with Spain, never suhstantiaied. the document went on to note that “the 
line of demarcation stops after reaching this point, and there seems 
never to have been any agreement in r^ard to this part of the frontier. 
The farther we go northward, the more undecided is the boundary. This 
part of America contains little more than uninhabited forests or Indian 
tribes, and the necessity of fixing a boundary has never yet been felt 
there.” The French claim took, in almost half of the Rio Grande inland 
from the Gulf. 

It was a claim that the French did not press; but iu existence in 
i8o 2 created an horizon at the Rio Grande for all those who looked west- 
ward across Texas in the following decades, from the successive owners 
of Louisiana to the three republics of Texas, and ending with Texas as 
a state of the American federal union. The return of Louisiana to France 
was a shock to northern Alexlco. Already impoverished by failing govern- 
mental support, and distracted by Indian troubles, where would the 
Rio Grande states find the means to guanl the frontier, now moved so 
much closer by the treaty of 1802? The treaty did contain one czumb to 
allay anxiety for the future. It specified that if France ever gave up 
Louisiana, she must yield it only to Spain. From this clause the governors 
of New Spain took comfort while they could. 

But secretly in the following year to raise monies to finance his 
war against England, Napoleon Bonaparte, dictator of France, sold 
Louisiana to the United States for $15,000,000. Once again, and with 
violence sure to come, the status of Texas, and the Rio Grande, was 
thrown in doubt. United States troops were mobilized along the Missis- 
sippi VO support vhe Ameikan tooMnissvonen who tnveied New Oileam 
CO take possession from the French. The question was soon raised as to 
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trade relations with New Mexico rauld be established. The main body 
o£ Indians— there were two thousand of them, and they had ten thousand 
animals— lurked in camp on the plains that were later called South 
Park, Colorado. The Governor of New Mexico, Joaquin Real Alencaster, 
agreed to "enter into a trade.” The Indian messengers went back to 
their people, but Pursley remained in Santa Fe, among, as he tliought, 
civilized people. A Kentuckian, he felt equal to the whole open West. 
But at Santa Fe he encountered persons and conditions that made him 
regret bitterly his decision to stay. He svas not a prisoner, but he was 
told that he might not Icas’e the province without a passport. He was 
free to ask for it at any time, but until he did so, he was under bond 
not to escape. He was forbidden to write letters. He knew tliat it he had 
but two hours' head start, “not all die province could take him." He was 
allowed to keep his gun. At home, in Kentucky, he had made his own 
gunpowder when needed; but when he did the same in Santa Fe, he was 
nearly hanged tvhen discovered, for it was a capital CTjme to make explo- 
sives in the old kingdom. All he could do tvas resig;n himself to make 
a living at his trade, which was that of carpenter. When he worked for 
Lite Spanish oiheers, they paid him poorly and he was powerless to com- 
plain. But "he made a great deal of money” working for otliers, for his 
kind of skill was rare in New Mexico. He was the first citizen of the 
United States to penetrate the land of the upper Rio Grande, where 
no one might pass either way across the Spanish colonial frontier. 

Everywhere on the river aSain all looked inward. Among the 
lower river towns a new colony was gathered together in i8oG from tlie 
people and resources of Mier, Camargo and Refugio, near the Gulf, to 
cross into Texas and found the town of San Marcos as an outpost against 
organized American intrusion. It was tlte old design that had been 
followed over Texas so often before; and it suilcred a familiar fate. 
Harried by Indians, the seulm at San Marcos abandoned their town 
in 1812 and returned to the Rio Grande. Their purpose had never been 
tried in a dramatic resistance of American invasion. Not tliat invasion 
did not come— but it came through infiltration rather than frontal 
attack. Settlers arrived in modest little parties. If they entered Texas 
as travellers or traders or hunters, they yet contrived to stay. ^Vhe^ev'cr 
they put themselves on the earth, the /Viuerican newcomers seemed able 
to take root against tlte wilderness. Frendi settlements, Spanish outposts 
had come and gone. But the wiftfcrncss dweller from the United Stales 
dung to his advandng frontier at all its stages and never retreated. 
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Spanish intelligence travelled often and fast. ^Va^lmgs ivere relayed 
from presidio to military district headquarters to provincial governor, 
and orders came back down the line. 

Chihuahua learned, presumably from agents at St. Louis who 
sent their reports down the Mississippi and o\er Texas to the Rio 
Grande, of a venture approaching the river kingdom at the north, and 
svamed Santa Fe in 1806. An American lieutenant with a small band 
of men travelling as traders, and perhaps even as settlers, had been dis- 
patched by General Wilkinson to examine the plains and enter Netv 
Mexico from tlie north. His name was Pike, and with his men he should 
be intercepted and returned to the States, or captured and taken to 
Santa Fe. In a last marshalling of power, the old river kingdom gathered 
one hundred regular troops, and mobilired hve hundred Nes« Mexican 
militia, all mounted. In command was Lieutenant Don Facundo Melgares 
svho with his two officers next-in command rode black horses. All the 
troopers rode white horses, and the animal train totalled two thousand. 
With provisions for six months the party moved out eastward in June, 
1806, to hod Pike; to reconnoitre the wild land between New Mexico 
and the supposed plains boundary of Loubiana, which had not been 
fixed even by the United States; and to esublish alliances with Plains 
Indians against the eastern Americans. In October hfelgares was back 
in Santa Fe with hU troops. He submitted hb personal expense account 
immediately, and was obliged to report that he had not found his man. 

Though his man was willing; even eager, to be found. On his 
own, he was trying to reach the New Mexico river and Santa Fe. As 
winter came Zebulon Montgomery Pike and his men were in the Rocky 
^fountains where they suffered greatly. On January twenty-eighth, prob- 
ing southwestward through sand dunes and following a sandy creek. 
Pike made camp, and then "ascended one of the largest hills of sand" 
from which with his sp) glass he "could discover a large river," which he 
"supposed to be Red River." But it was not the Red River, it was the 
Rio Grande, winding placidly through the vast open San Luis Valley 
.of Colorado. In the mountains to the vvest, high on the towering slopes 
of the Continental Divide, the river had Its source in three main 
branches. Gazing through his telescope Pike could' be sure of hit 
mission now. 

According to his orders from General Wilkinson he was like 
Melgares to make binding treaties with horse Indians (whom he ad. 
dressed with some grandeur in French), and to inake notes on the 
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natural history, terrain and peoples of the areas be crossed. Mineral 
and botanical specimens were to be collected, and a careful log of 
mileages and astronomical observations recorded. Most important— and 
least covered by written orders— was the job of entering among the New 
Mexicans, discovering their temper, noticing their defenses, and con- 
sidering means, including the military, of opening a way to Santa Fe. 
He was to avoid making trouble when he at last reached his goal: “Your 
conduct," wrote Wilkinvan, “must be marked by such circumspection 
and direction as may prevent alarm or conflict, as you ivill be held 
responsible for consequences.” 

Travelling westward in September. >8oG, Pike came to a Pawnee 
settlement on the twenty-fifth. The Indians said that a great troop of 
soldiers on white horses had been there a monlli before. They were the 
Spaniards from Santa Fe who had been looking for him. The Pawnee 
Chief showed Pike flags, medals, mules, and commissions written with 
a flourish which the Spaniards had given him. The Spanish commander 
was a young man— too young to make binding agreements, said the Chief; 
he had come only to open the way for further dealings later. But there 
had been certain courteous threats, and Pike wrote to Secretary of War 
Dearborn that the Spaniards had mounted “an expedition expressly for 
the purpose of striking a dread into these different nations of the Spanish 
power, and to bring about a combination in their favor,” and he called 
the Spanish dealings with the Pawnees "an infringement of our ter- 
ritory." 

Pike treated with the Pawnees for a fortnight. He tried to induce 
them to give over their Spanish trophies, but they would finally yield 
only the Spanish flag in trade for that of the United States. But it was 
possible that the Spanish troops might return, and finding that the 
Indians had disposed of their colors, give them trouble. Pike explained 
this, and returned the Spanish flag to the Indians, who were moved to 
“a general shout of applause." 

Advancing westward with the autumn the Americans entered the 
mountains and encountered every hardship in wind, snow, cold and 
hunger. By the time Pike came to the river five men with frozen feet on 
which they could not walk had been left behind in the mountains. The 
remaining ten were exhausted but determined to establish a base from 
s\hich they could go back to rescue their companions. Three days after 
viewing the river lor the first lime, they came to its bank. The first thing 
they looked for was timber with which to make boats for a descent of 
the river. Finding none, they marciied downstream thirteen miles and 
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Santa Fe, and on the same day, a party went back into the inoiintaint 
to rescue the soldiers tvho had been Icit behind a liundrcd and eighty 
miles away. 

The doctor walled up the Conejos Riser on the first day, and 
on the second, bore south. Soon on the $!oj>c of a mountain he met two 
Yiiia Indians with boss's and arrows who were afraid of him, but he 
overcame them with some small gifu, and they agreed to take him to 
Santa Fe. On the following day he reached the tillage of Agtia Calicnte, 
where he spent the night on a mattress on the floor of the local com- 
mander's house, svhile svord of his presence scent to the capital by 
courier. He svas escorted south on the trail early the next day, and 
before nightfall found himself in the presence of Governor Joaquin 
Real Alcncaster, svlio sate in him a "jottn de pretenna fata." But esen 
if he svas "a young man of fine presence," the Governor was hard with 
him. He took possession of alt hit papen, interrogated him austerely, and 
learned readily that he came from a party of Americans, under a finl 
lieutenant named '‘Mongo-Mcri-Paike," whom he had left In their 
"exceJIent retreneftments" on a river to d»e north. For ItlmseJf. the doaor 
said he had come to Santa Fe seeking a certain Baptiste LaLandc, against 
whom he had a claim for monies due. He handetl over the claim. The 
Governor said he would look Into it The interrogation proceeded. 

When had he set out, with his friends, on the expedition that 
brought (hem here? 

Last July. 

And what had been tbeir experience with Indians whom they 
must have mei on the plains? 

As to that, they had made friends with the Indians, and were 
authorized to make alliances with certain tribes on behalf of the United 
States. 

Which tribes, in particular? 

It seemed that the Comanches were included. 

At this period of New Mexico's unstable Indian relations, the 
Comanches were fonnal allies of Ute Santa Fe government. The doctor’s 
revelations were disturbing. He was ordered to a room in the Palace 
ordinarily used as a cell for officers in arrest anil a noncommissioned 
officer was assigned to remain with him, though the doctor was not 
denied permission to wall about Ute town. Food was sent to him from 
the Governor’s table. 

On the next day he was taken again to the Governor, who had 
examined the LaLande affair, only to ducover that LaLande had no 
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came to the mouth of a conBuent— the Conejos R5ver~lhat floived from 
the west. They turned up this stream for five miles and found a "small 
prairie" with cottontvoods within reach where Pike ordered a halt. On 
his map he marked the Rio Grande as the Red River. For the next 
several days he led his men in building a stockade against "the insolence, 
cupidity, and barbarity of the savages.” It was a stout little fortress, 
thirty-six feet square, twelve feet high, built of cottonwood logs and 
protected at its open top by a croum of sharpened stakes that projected 
outward at a slant beyond the walls for two and a half feet. The lower 
ends of the stakes were lodged in a ditch that ran around tlie inside of 
the avails. There was no gate. The occupants moved in and out by a 
tunnel under the walls and a plank laid over the moat. Gunports were 
opened in the walls eight feet above the ground, and raised inferior 
walks were built for riflemen and sentries. 

For a svcek the party worked, rested, read, hunted— and schemed. 
With Pike travelled a young physidan, Dr. John Hamilton Robinson, 
Avho had been assigned to the expedition by General IVilkinson. He was 
adventurous and personable, with "blooming cheeks, fine complexion, 
and a genius-speaking eye." He possessed "a liberality of mind too g:Teat 
ever to reject an hypothesis because it stras not agreeable to the dogmas 
of the schools; or adopt It because it had all the ^clat of novelty. His 
soul could conceive great actions, and fu's hand svas ready to achieve 
them; in short, it may truly be said that nothing was above his genius.” 
The problem now was how to make contact with the New Mexicans 
svithout arousing suspicion. Pike and the doctor de\ eloped an idea. IVhy 
not use Morrison's claim? This was a paper in Robinson’s possession 
svhich had been given him by a friend in 5t. Louis to present for collec- 
tion if he should ever come upon a trader named Baptiste LaLande, 
■who now lived at Santa Fe. Under ueatics between Spain and the 
United States, a mutual guarantee protected "the right of seeking the 
recovery of all just debts or demands before the legal and authorized 
tribunals of tbe country.” The two schemers resolved to make "this 
claim a pretext for Robinson to visit Santa Fe." They gave the paper 
"the proper appearance.” The doctor would take it to Santa Fe to collect 
Mr. Morrison's claim against Monsieur LaLande; would give over infor- 
mation about the party on the norUiem river; and after that it would 
not be long until Spanish officials came to the river fort. Pike’s company 
would be taken to New Mexico, and their purpose— "to gain a knowl- 
edge of the country, the prospect of trade, force, etc"— would be near 
fulfillmenL Dr. Robinson set out alone on February seventh to find 
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Pike answered nothing. 

Tsvo days? In a lew minutes the main body of the Spanish detach- 
ment appeared, ali armed with lances, carbines and pistols, with two 
officers: Lieutenant Ignacio Saltclo, in command, and Lieutenant Bar- 
tolome Ferndndez. Pike sent word that the officers might enter the fort, 
leaving their troops halted in tlte cottonwood grove a little distance 
away. They agreed, entered by the miniature drawbridge which aston- 
ished them, and joined Pike for a breakfast of deer, meal, goose and 
some biscuit. After breakfast Lieutenant Saltelo got down to business. 

"Sir," he said to Pike, "the Governor of New Mexico being 
informed you had missed your route, ordered me to offer you, in his 
name, mules, money, or whatever you might stand in need of to conduct 
you to the head of Red river: as from Santa Fe to where it is sometimes 
navigable is eight days* journey. . . 

"Whail" cried Pike, inieirupting, “is not this the Red river?" 

"No, Sirl The Rio del Norte." 

As if in chagrin Pike ordered tlte United States flag to be hauled 
down. He knew also that in spite of manners, the Spanish officers had 
orders to take him to the capital regardless of his wishes. Lieutenant 
Saltelo said: 

"The Governor has provided one hundred mules and hones to 
take in the party and their baggage. He is very anxious to see you at 
Santa Fe." 

Pike explained that some of his men had not yet rejoined the 
party at the fort, and he could not leave without them. He said further, 
with every appearance of a free man, that his orders did not justify his 
entering Spanish territory. The Spanish officer insisted: Pike grew hot; 
and Lieutenant Saltelo mildly assured him that “not the least restraint" 
would be used. The Governor only had to have an explanation of 
Pike’s business oil the frontier. (This was the third new reason given for 
the Governor's solicitude.) Pike finally agreed to leave for Santa Fe, 
provided a large party were left behind to await the coming of the 
invalid soldiers and their rescuers to the stockade. Pike felt a certain pro- 
fessional regret as affairs calmed down. After all, he was confident of his 
military situation. The stockade was stout. "I could so easily have put 
them at defiance," he mused. He hated to see lost all the work he and 
his men had put into the defenses. The Spanish soldiers seemed over- 
joyed that the intruders did not intend to resist; but Pike's men felt 
ot.hfi.sviise, Cos they wvvvttvaKd tht Spasuaxds, and besides, said Pike, tbey 
wanted to raise "a little dust.” 
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But friendliness soon jH-evailed. Tte Santa Fe soldiers gase food 
and blankets to the eastern Americans. By eleven the next morning, 
February 27, 1807, the Santa Fe column set ouL Fifty Spaniards stayed 
behind tviih Ueutenant Salielo to await the men from the mountains; 
Pike and the rest were escorted by Lieutenant Bartolom^ Fernindez, of 
whom Pike made a good friencL referring to him altvays as Bartholomew. 
They marched up the Conejos, struck off southwestward, and four days 
later reached the Rio Grande from the west, coming down the Chama 
to San Juan. They had come from a country of deep snow to a land of 
plains where there was no snow and vegetation was sprouting. As they 
passed by rillages, the inhabitants stared at the visitors, who %s-ere in 
svTetched circumstance. Pike himself was "dressed in a pair of blue 
trousers, mockiiuons, blanket coat, and a cap made of scarlet cloth 
lined with fox skin; my poor fellows were in leggings, breech cloths and 
leather coats." AH were unshaven and duo, and none bad a hat but the 
leader, and few had shoes. 

Pike observed the Pueblo Indians of the region. He found that 
they were not slaves of indhiduak, but of the state, for they were "com- 
pelled to do military duty, drive mules, cany loads, or, in fact, perform 
any other act of duty or bondage that the wHl of the commandant of 
the district, or of any passing military tyrant, chooses to ordain." Nor 
Vi-as this all. "I was mjielf eye-wiiness," said Pike, "of a scene which 
made my heart bleed for those poor wretches, at the same time that it 
excited my indignation and contempt, that they would suffer them- 
selves, with arms in their hands, to be beaten and knocked about by 
beings no ways their superiors, unless a small tint of complexion could 
be supposed to give that superiority." It seemed that one night on the 
way to Santa Fe, tivo of the Indian riders with the Santa Fe troops ran 
off to a near-by pueblo which u'as their home. In the momlng, all Indian 
riders were turned out in mounted formation to tell who had gone 
absent srithout lease in the night. All refused to speak. At once, for 
their silence, several were "knocked down from their hones by the 
Spanish dragoons with the butt of their lances." The Indians got up 
and stood like stone. Their faces streamed with blood. They held weapons 
in their hands. But they gave no sign of what they must have felt— "the 
boiling indignation of their souls at the indignities offered by the 
wretch clothed with a little brief authorityl The day," said Pike, who 
knew nothing of 1680 and 1696, "the day of retribution will come in 
thunder and vengeancel” 

On lifarch second the company came to San Juan on the Rio 
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Grande and were received by the Father President, who had lived there 
for forty years. He gave them coffee and chocolate to drink, and asked 
Pike back to dinner, and saw to it that his men had a place to stay. 
Pike on his way to visit the soldiers' quarters was accosted at the door 
by a man who said to him in broken English, 

“My friend, 1 am very sorry to see you here; we are all prisoners 
in this country and can never return; I have been a prisoner for nearly 
three years, and cannot get out." 

Something about the creature, plucking and fawning, repelled 

Pike. 

"As for your being a prisoner." said Pike, "it must be for some 
aime. As for myself, I feel no apprehension. And when you speak to 
me. talk French. 1 can hardly undersund your English.” 

Pike turned to join his men in their room, and at his heels a 
stream of questions followed. How had Pike come into northern New 
Mexico? V/hy? Where was he going? The importunate wretch followed 
him into the billet, and Pike ordered his men to shut and lock the door 
and faced him. He was sure now (hat the man was sent to worry some 
damaging admission out of him. 

"You are a spy, sent by the Governor, or someone, to trick me, 
aren't you? All men of that description are scoundrels, and should never 
fail to be punished, while 1 have the power to do it . . . ’’ and he ordered 
his soldiers to grasp the man. "If you make a sound, or resist, I'll be 
obliged to make use of this ...” and he drew his sabre. 

The man broke down. Yes— only let him for God's sake not be 
harmed— yes, he was an agent of the Governor. He had been told to meet 
Pike and by raising complaints against the Spaniards, inspire him to 
pour forth all the information the government hoped for. He was a 
miserable man who harmed nobody, but whose goods had all been taken 
by the New Mexicans, who would not even turn him loose to go back 
to St. Louis. He was Baptiste LaLande. 

Pike ordered him released, and said to him, 

"I consider you as too contemptible for further notice. But you 
may tell the Governor, the next time he employs emissaries, to choose 
those of more ability and sense. Moreover, I question whether His 
Excellency will find the sifting of us an easy task.” 

Pike saw to his men, and returned to the priest's house. LaLande 
accompanied him; but not lo make any complaints about his rough 
handling. Instead, he announced that Pike svas a former governor of 
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Illinois. The effect of this absurdity was a marked increase in the respect 
shoviTi by the old priest, who noss* gave dinner to Pike— “the first good 
meal, trine, etc"— that he had had in eight months. He overindulged, 
while the father talked for two faoun about his hobby, which was 
botany. Later, in exchange. Pike demonstrated his sextant to the pastor 
out of doors, to the astonishment of the hundreds of San Juan Indians 
who surrounded them, and, indeed, of the pastor himself, svho shook 
his head. He knesv no mathematics and ss-ould never be able to use a 
sextanL How was this? wondered Pike. The Father President explained 
that it svas Spanish governmental policy to prohibit the study of science 
in the Indies so that the colonial inhabitants svould have no basis of 
comparing their conditions with those of other lands. 

The march was resumed the next day. As the party drew nearer 
to Santa Fe, Pike thought of his papers. It would be asvksvard if certain 
of these came into the hands of the Kesv Mexicans. Since he was likely 
to be the one who would be most thoroughly examined, he found 
it trise to distribute some of his documenu among his five men to con- 
ceal inside their clothing. The rest of his papers he placed in “a little 
chest" urhere in innocence they could be revealed if asked for. The party 
with horse and pack mule jogged on, now on the east bank of the river. 
Passing on through Pojoaque and Tesuque, they came in late afternoon 
-within sight of Santa Fe. (In his field notes be spelled it "St.Afee."} "Its 
appearance from a distance," said Pike, “struck my mind with the same 
effect as a fleet of flat-bottomed boats which are seen in the spring and 
fall seasons, descending the Ohio river." As he entered the dty he saw that 
it straggled along the Santa Fe creek for about a mile, and that it svas 
only three streets in width. The streets were narrow— ttventy-five feet 
across. A great crowd accompanied the avalcade to the Palace where 
pike and his people were taken through a long vista of several rooms 
that bad rugs of buffalo, bear or other skins, into a far room tvhere they 
sat down. After a wait. Governor Joaquin Real Alencaster entered, and 
everyone stood. Pike's new friend Bartholomew was present. The Gov- 
emoT spoke to Pike in French. 

“Do you speak French?" he asked brusquely. 

"Yes sir," replied Pike. 

“You come to reconnoitre our country, do you?" 

“I marched to reconnoitre our own." 

“In what character are yens?” 

"In my proper character, an officer of the United States army." 
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"And this Robinson,” said the Governor, "is he attached to your 
party?” 

Pike thought for a moment. Robinson was already a prisoner. 
What if, unknown to cither of them, their country and Spain might 
now be at war over boundary issues? Under the rules of war, Robinson 
might be subject to execution as a spy. To protect the doctor. Pike replied, 

"No." 

And now it was the Governor who grew thoughtful. Why should 
the eastern American lie so brazenly if there were not something equivo- 
cal about his whole presence within these borders? 

"Do you know him?" asked the Governor. 

"Yes; he is from St. Louis." 

"How many men have you?" 

"Fifteen." 

"And this Robinson makes sixteen?" 

"1 have already told Your Excellency that he does not belong to 
my patty, and shall answer no mote interrogatories on that subject." 

"When did you leave St. X.ouis?” 

“July fifteenth," 

"I think you marched in June.” 

"No, lirl" 

There was bad temper in the air. The Governor dismissed Pike, 
ordering him to go to Bartholomew's house, and return in the evening 
at seven with all his papers. As they went out, Pike saw that his friend 
Bartholomew “seemed much hurt at the interview.” 

In the evening at seven they returned to the Palace. 

"Where are your papers?" demanded the Governor. 

"I understand my trunk has been taken possession of by your 
guard." 

The Governor received this with surprise, sent for the trunk, and 
a new interpreter, who when he arrived turned out to be Sergeant 
Solomon Colley, one of the prisoners taken from Philip Nolan's abor- 
tive invasion of Texas six years before. The Governor permitted all to 
sit down, and through the interpreter began to question Pike, starting 
all over again, with his name and birthplace. Pike answered Sergeant 
Colley in English, and then spoke directly to the governor in French, 
and with energy. All this narrow questioning, he said, was useless. Only 
let the governor read Pike’s commission from the United States, and his 
orders from his general, and he svould see that he came with no hostile 
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intentions toward the Spanish government. On the contrary, urged Pike, 
he had express instructions to guard against giving offense or alarm. Do 
this, and His Excellency would be convinced that far from deserving 
treatment as undesirables, Pike and his nmn would be "objects on which 
the so much celebrated generosity of the Spanish nation might be 
exercised. . . ." 

The governor seemed mollified. The trunk bad arrived, and he 
glanced through its contents, noting a diary, and "an exact map, in ink, 
of all the rivers and lands that they had reconnoitred," and some offidal 
papers. Which were the commission and the orders? Pike read them to 
him in French. The governor sprang to his feet and for the first time 
gave his hand to Pike. 

"I am happy," he said, "to know you as a man of honor and a 
gentleman," and added kindly that Pike could go now, and take his 
chest of papers with him. They would make other arrangements tomor- 
row. Pike retired with his trunk. He found now that his soldiers were 
drinking with some hospitable cWiem of St. Afte. He was alanned. His 
men still carried papers (hat least of all he wanted the local authorities 
to see. Taking his men aside, he retrieved all his documenu, went to his 
room at Bar^olomew's house, and with reUef put them into his chest, 
where they would now be safe, for he was convinced that "the examina- 
tion of papers was over 

But he was deceived; for early the next day an officer brought 
orders from the governor for Pike to appear before him, and to bring 
the trunkful of papers, as he wished to make some observations on Pike's 
route, and other matters. There was no chance to remove any of the 
papers. The governor's messenger waited for him. Pike was helpless. 
Bringing the crunk he came before the governor. . t 

In silence the governor went through the enlarged collection of 
documents. There was much to consider. The box held letters to and 
from Wilkinson and Pike; maps; diaries giving carefully observed data 
of the journey to this province, and of New Mexico itself; a pasteboard 
folio quarto, "containing copies of official communications to the Sec- 
retary of War and to General Wilkinson, and various observations rela- 
tive to the mission of the said lieutenant, with 67 used folios"; and other 
significant materials. Surely it was in itself significant that the lieutenant 
had tried to hide some of the now res'ealcd documents? IVith the evi- 
dence of such mysterious behavior, and of the documents themselves, 
Real Alencaster resolved to send Pike and his men to Chihuahua in their 
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turn. He told Pike of his decision, and added, "You have the key of your 
trunk in your own possession; the trunk will be put under charge of the 
officer svho commands your escorL” 

"If we go to Chihuahua,” asked Pike, "must we be considered 
as prisoners of war?” 

"By no means," answered the governor. 

"You have already disarmed my men without my knowledge; are 
their arms to be returned or not?" 

“They can receive them at any moment." 

Now something else troubled Pike. It was a professional matter of 
some delicacy. His reputation as an officer was involved. He said, 

"But, sir, 1 cannot consent to be led three or four hundred 
leagues out of my route, without its being by force of arms." 

The Governor understood. 

"I know you do not go voluntarily; but I will give you a certifi* 
cate from under my hand of my having obliged you to march." 

He then asked Pike to dine, and said that arrangements were 
already made for him to set out immediately afterward on his journey 
down the Kio Grande. On the river, below Albuquerque, a relief escort 
was waiting for him, said the Governor, with "the officer who commanded 
the expedition to the Pawnees." 

Pike did not svant to be impertinent; but he had to ask: 

"Pray, sir! do you not think it was a greater infringement of our 
temtoTy to send 600 miles in the Pawnees’, than for me svith our small 
party to come on the frontiers of yours with an intent to descend Red 
river?” 

"I do not understand you," said the governor coldly. Pike rejoined 
with sarcasm; 

"No, sill any further explanation is unnecessary,’* and took his 
leave for the moment, returning to Bartholomew's house. Presently he 
received by messenger from the Governor t%venty-one dollars in cash for 
his current expenses, which would be charged against the United States, 
and a gift of a shirt and a new neckcloth that had been made in Spain 
by the Governor's sister. At midday he returned to dine at the clay 
Palace. The meal svas "rather splendid, having a variety of dishes and 
wines of the southern provinces." The Governor, enjoying his own 
wine, “became very sociable." It was sooo time to go. Pike left a note 
tor his men who were yet to come from the northern stockade, bidding 
them to "keep up a good discipline and not be alarmed or discour- 
aged." In the plaza Sergeant Colley, "the American prisoner, came up 
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with tears in his eyes,” and begged Pike not to forget him when he 
arrived home in the United States. Pike had also seen and talked with 
James Pursley, ts’ho was still a prisoner at large in New ^^exico. and not 
fated to leave untQ 1824. The Governor's coach ss^as %vaiting. They 
dimhed in— the Governor, Bartholomew, Pike and Captain D'Almansa, 
tvho commanded the escort— and drove out in a snowstorm for three 
miles, drawn by sbc mules and attended by a guard of cavalry. ‘When it 
came time to say good-bye, the Governor struck an attitude, and 
dedaimed: 

“Remember Alencaster, in peace or war!" 

He then returned to the city, and the travellers, mounted on 
horses, rode on through the heavy snow as darkness fell. At ten o’dock 
that night they found their way with great difficulty down the escarp- 
ment of La Bajada and came to a village where they were taken in for 
the night by the resident priest, and given supper. After supper Pike 
and the tivo oScen talked for a while. D’Almansa-be was an elderly 
native of New ^fexico-complained sadly that he had bees a soldier of 
the King for forty years. In all that time be had risen only to the rank 
of first lieutenant of the line, and captain by brevet; while many a 
youngster from Spain, serving in the colonies, had been promoted over 
his head. After the old man went 10 sleep, Bartholomeiv in his turn 
bared his heart to Pike. He was one of those New Mexicans who “longed 
for a change of affairs, and an open trade with the United States.” He 
beliesed that the United States would invade New Me.xico by the next 
spring. In vain Pike denied this. Bartholomew insisted, and srondered 
how he svould fare when the lime came Pike ended by solemnly svriting 
out for him “a certificate addressed to the citizens of the United States, 
stating his friendly disposition and his being a man of influence." The 
paper was a comfort to Bartholomew. 

As it was still snowing hard the next morning, the march was 
delayed. Bartholomew took Pike to call on an old, infirm Spaniard ivho 
received them hospitably, gave them chocolate, and asked many ques- 
tions about the United States, tlrawing comparuons with Spain. “INTiat 
appeared to the old veteian most extraordinary,” noted Pike, “was that 
we eser changed our president" The old Spaniard was astonished to 
hear Pike say that “there was a perfect freedom of conscience permitted 
in our country. He, however, expressed his svarm approbation of the 
measure.” But once again it sras time to march, and now Bartholomew 
had to return to Santa Fe. He embraced Pike and the other eastern 
Americans, and Pike “could not avoid shedding tears" as they parted; 
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his friend had been good to him. Tlie southbound column set out 
once more. 

Pike examined cverythtng and kept a journal, for his information 
would be of vital importance to the men and women of the United 
States who fulfilling individually some pressing instinct to enter new 
lands to the west fulfdfed together what all felt to be tltc historic destiny 
of their country. At Santo Domingo pueblo, now situated on tlic east 
bank of the Rio Grande, Pike saw rich paintings in the church, and a 
life-sized statue of the patron saint, ornamented with gold and silver. 
Tl\e view from the church too! was "one of the handsomest'* in New 
Mexico. The next day at San Felipe he made notes on a bridge over the 
river. It had eight spans, with “pillars made of neat woodwork, some* 
thing similar to a crate, and in the form of a keel-boat, the sharp end 
or bow to the current; this crate or butment was rdlid with stone, in 
whicl) the river lodged sand, clay, etc., until it had become of a tolerably 
firm consistency. On the top of the pillars were laid pine logs, lenglhwa)!. 
squared on two sides; being joined pretty close, these made a tolerable 
bridge for horses, but would not have been very safe for carriages, as 
there were no hand-rails." With the bridge at Cl Paso, this was one of 
the only two on the whole river. At Albuquerque on Mardi seventh 
Pike received animated emertainmem at the priest's bouse, where beau- 
tiful orphan girls waited on the company, and embraced the guests "as 
a mark of their friendship." It was the season of opening the ditches after 
winter, and he saw men, women and children at work in the fields by 
the haciendas, giving "life and gayciy to the surrounding scenery." The 
scene put him in mind of what he had read of the irrigation works of 
Egypt. Downstream at the next village, in ilic house of the local com- 
mander, Pike saw someone sitting by the fire reading a book, who arose 
and spoke. Pike searched him with his eyes for a moment, and then 
exclaimed, 

"Robinsonl" 

"Yes.” 

"But I do not know you!” 

"But I know you. . . . Yet, my friend." said the doctor, "I grieve 
to see you here and thus, for 1 presume you arc a prisoner." 

"Nol I wear my sword, as you see; all my men have their arms, and 
the moment they dare to ill-treat us we will surprise their guards in tlie 
night, carry oR some horses, make our way to the Apaches, and then 
set them at defiance." 

But he could not get over Robinsou’s improved appearance. When 
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he had last seen him, Robinson was "pale, emaciated, ^vith uncombed 
locks and beard of eight months’ growth.” And noiv he was well-fed, 
smooth-faced, and ruddy, with sparkling eye. Captain D'Almansa en- 
tered, and Pike introduced the doctor, saying that he had been a member 
of the party from the start. The Captain smiled. It was plain that he 
had known as much all along. Pike was sheepish, and resolved to write 
to the Governor, when he could, to explain why he had denied the doctor 
as one of his group. Robinson told Pike of his adventures, and ended 
with a svord about Lieutenant Don Facundo Melgares, who svas to 
command the escort from that point on. In him, said the doctor, Pike 
would find "a gentleman, a soldier, and one of the most gallant men 
you ever knew.” 

But when Pike and Melgares met, there tsras constraint. Pike was 
chagrined to be delivered after all. and by bis own actions, into the 
hands of a Spanish officer who had been away from home looking for 
him for ten months, and had spent for his government over ten thousand 
dollars on the mission. But Melgares received him "with the most manly 
frankness and the politeness of a man of the world,” and seeing Pike 
out of sorts, "took every means in his power to banish my reserve, which 
made it impossible on my part not to endeavor to appear cheerful.” The 
young Spanish officer did not affect the haughty manners of the Cas- 
tilian, but behaved more like an urbane Frenchman. He confessed him- 
self to be one of the few Spanish officers in the New IVorld who still 
remained loyal to the King, and deprecated the idea of revolution. 
Melgares and Pike soon became warm friends— as befitted the past and 
the future. 

In the afternoon, the escort commander sent a note to the 
alcaldes of nearby villages: 

Send this evening six or eight of your handsomest 
young girls to the village of St. FernSndez, where I 
propose giving a fandango, for the entertainment 
of the American officers arriwd this day. 

(Signed) Don Facundo. 

The command was obeyed. Pike observed that such obedience 
"portrays more dearly than a chapter of observations the degraded slate 
of the common people.” The girls arrived, they were indeed beautiful, 
and the ball was given. But as to women in New Spain, Pike noted 
primly: “Finding that the men only regard them as objects of gratifica- 
tion to the sensual passions, they have lost every idea of that feast of 
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reason and flow of soul which arises from the intercourse of two refined 
and virtuous minds.” They were, in fact, like creatures in a Turkish 
harem. He believed that their men actually thought more of their 
horses than of them. Yet he was eager to record the “heaven-like quali- 
ties of hospitality and kindness” with which he was received in his 
march down the Rio Grande, when at overnight halts in villages, there 
were banquets, fandangos and cockfights. But soon there were no more 
villages on the route, for the column had come to the Dead Man’s 
March. They crossed to the west bank and stayed with the river, and 
Pike noted the great difficulty of the trail. Fording again where the 
river turned east at the end of the desert passage, they continued on 
the east bank until they came to the bridge two miles above El Paso. 
There they crossed, and entering El Paso were surrounded with hos- 
pitality, and pleased with the river lands. Gambling was rampant. Pike 
watched Melgares play cards during three days in a row, and win so 
heavily that to keep his luck he gave away five hundred dollars to the 
ladies in whose house they were billeted. After several days at £1 Faso, 
the march was taken up across New Biscay to the south, and in nine 
days the prisoners were pleasantly received at Chihuahua, where they 
were detained for many weeks while Pike's documents were translated 
and studied. 

Finally he and his men were expelled from New Spain, granted a 
loan of a thousand dollars by the commandant-general at Chihuahua, 
and escorted across northern Mexico to Coahuila and the lower Rio 
Grande. Pike's records were rich, despite the trouble he had in making 
and keeping them in Spanish territory— toward the end he concealed his 
daily pages in the rifle barrels of his soldiers. His whole journey and its 
observations brought the Spanish west for the first time into the knowl- 
edge of the United States. With him the source country of the Rio 
Grande entered history. The Spanish iiutinct to exclude him— and his 
kind— was from its own point of view correct, even if it was fated never 
to succeed. A veiling mist had been blown away from the map, and there 
before the gaze of the United Slates lay shining the mountains of New 
Mexico, and the Rio Grande, and farther away, and just visible, but 
real, the Pacific. . . . 

The departing guests came to the Rio Grande on June i, 1807, 
at Fort St. John Baptist. They stayed only one night there. Pike thought 
there were twenty-five hundred residents, and he saw “three or four 
handsome missions," and a powder magazine, and barracks for the gar- 
rison, and as the defenses of the fort, "a lew iron field-pieces on miserable 
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truck carriages." The place made a poor impression. There svas trouble 
finding supper. Pike's compass was stolen from him there. He heard of 
an American who stayed at Fort Sl John Baptist practicing medicine, 
and sent for him. The man told a long, adventurous tale, of hardship 
and misfortune, playing on the sympathies of his hearers; but when one 
of Pike’s men recognized him he turned out to be a murderer and an 
imposter, and Pike delivered him os-er to the local authorities. A troupe 
of entertainers were in tosvn for the moment, and in the evening gave 
a shoiv. They svere slack-wire artists. Everyone went to see them. But 
they svere "in no wise extraordinary in their performances, except in 
language which would bring a blush on the cheek of the most abandoned 
of the female sex in the United States." Late in the following day the 
Americans with their escort crossed the river and camped at a ranch on 
the other side. The next morning they set out across Spanish Texas, and 
in three weeks reached Louisiana, svhcre on July first, at four in the 
afternoon, at Natchitoches, Pike felt his heart leap when he sasv the 
United States flag. 

At Santa Fe, Governor Real Alencaster did bis duty by calling 
attention once again to "the necessity of putting thu Province on a 
respectable basis and of mainuining advanced forts and esublishments 
on ihe principal riven in order to contain the aznbiiious ideas expressed 
by the Anglo-American government." He couid do no more. His superiors 
did nothing. In the following year, his successor ordered the military 
commander at Taos to conduct scouting expeditions, in order to keep 
out foreigners: and not long later the pastor of Taos sent a report 
marked "Private" to Santa Fe to tell that Indians of the pueblo were 
holding secret meetings in their kivas with white men, who were thought 
to be French or American. 

IVhile such local matters blew hot and cold the dying Empire 
knew a major change at its hearL In 1808 the legitimate King of Spain, 
Ferdinand VII, brutalized by Napoleon, gas-c up his crown. Napoleon 
at once bestowed it upon his brother Joseph Bonaparte. Ferdinand, 
whose name with a "Viva" was carved in the ceiling beams of a high 
stately room in die town of St John Baptist on the river, ivas jailed in 
Talleyrand’s French chiteau while Spain became a theatre of war. For 
contrary to Napoleon's contemptuous guess a great body of Spaniards 
resisted the conquest which he had taken for granted, and established 
beyond his reach a legitimist capital at Cddiz on the short Atlantic coast 
of southern Spain. Soon the Spanish patriots had the powerful wits of 
^Vellington leading their defense. And tor the first time in history, and 
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even in the midst of war against the master of Europe, who whether as 
enemy or ally was Spain’s sorrow, the motherland gave to the Indies svhat 
they had never owned: a right to representation in the national govern- 
ing body. In January, 1809, the C^diz parliatnent decreed that delegates 
were to be elected in the colonial states, which now received full mem- 
benhip as partners in the government. In 1810, the Rio Grande provinces 
of New Mexico and Coahuila-Texas named their deputies and sent them 
to take their seats in the parliament of Cidiz. From Coahuila-Texas went 
Don Miguel Ramos Arizpe, who held the degree of doctor of laws from 
the univenity in Mexico Ch'iy. From New Mexico went Don Pedro 
Bautista Pino. Both provinces of the Rio Grande grasped eagerly at their 
first chance to present their needs directly to the home government. 

Dr. Ramos Arizpe carried with him a great list of instructions. 
He was to ask the parliament to unify the many local jurisdictions of the 
lower Rio Grande states; to improve the wretched roads that precariously 
connected the wilderness communities; to stimulate agriculture, cattle 
raising and industry; to provide for a cigar factory at Saltillo after all 
the centuries when it had been forbidden to Spanish colonials to utilize 
their own tobacco aops in local manufacture: to abolish the odious 
tariffs on wool and cotton and with funds thus available to set up various 
textile mills; to grant the status of incorporated city to Saltillo; and to 
found a college where the youth of the provinces could be taught 
grammar and philosophy. 

Don Pedro Bautista Pino, who owned great estates cast of the Rio 
Grande along the Galisteo Creek in New Mexico, sailed from Veracruz 
with a party of several persons, including his private secretary. During 
hv, three years rrr Spain he psesented aw urgent ptograra ol letommeada.- , 
tions on behalf of the upper Rio Grande province. He addressed his 
papers to King Ferdinand VII, and quoted the instructions under which 
he came to the c6rles from New Mexico: 'TTie function of our represent- 
ative is not limited to looking after the welfare of this province; he must 
at the same time guard the general welfare of the monarchy." Within 
this frame of political orthodoxy he proposed, then, "1. The establish- 
ment of a bishopric at Santa Fe; 2. The establishment of a seminary 
college of higher learning, and of public schools for the instruction of 
the youili; 3. Unilormity in military service, the addition of . . . fne 
presidios . . . and payment of salaries to all settlen who may be enlisted 
. , . as is done in Durango, Sonora, Texas, and other adjoining provinces; 
4. The establishment of a dvil and criminal court in Chihuahua." By 
what -was asked it could he seen what was missing. The nearest bishop 
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was at Durango; the nearest dvil and criminal court ivas at Mexico 
City. Don Pedro spoke proudly in his sense of injury and justice. "These 
four petitions. Sire, should not be called petitions, for, could any other 
province in the monarchy daim to have existed fifty years without 
having seen a bishop? Is there any other province six hundred leagues 
from the seat of the administration of justice? There is no such province, 
no matter how miserably poor it may be. Consequently, the requests 
made by my province as petitions should be called daims and not 
petitions." 

Don Pedro went to Paris before his return home, and to London, 
where he bought a beautiful and very costly landau in which for years 
he was to be seen riding over the frightful roads of New Mexico. No one 
ever asked in vain for a ride if Don Pedro had a seat empty. 

As for what he and Doctor Ramos Arizpe had presented to the 
parliament— nothing came of any of it. With acid svit, the people of 
Santa Fe in after years sang a popular couplet that expressed what the 
river province felt about the politics of the homeland and the gullibility 
of the colonies^ 

Don Pedro Pino went; 

Don Pedro Pino came back. > 

, 'Deputies from all the Indies answered the call: but if she had 
counted on them to hold the Empire together, Spain had called them 
too late. Three centuries of taking without giving in proportion had done 
their work. The Spanish Americas found their opportunity for freedom 
in the distracted exhaustion of their motherland. Out of the svedding 
of the old svorld and the new had come a new people on their own lands, 
where in the end they must be their own masters. Freedom’s svork was 
already making. Don Pedro Bautista Pino dosed his slate papers to the 
King by saying in alarm, ~. . . America and Spain must work in doser 
and doser co-operation, without permitting any difference to arise 
whereby the colonies might become victims of the great and horrible 
misfortunes nosv suffered by some of the pros'inces of New Spain, which 
in regard to the glory and prosperity of the nation are deceived by a few 
malidous enemies.” 

It was a loyalist's gallant effort to dismiss the power that was 
abroad in the new svorld; but no such effort could any longer succeed. 
No misfortune seemed so great to people hungry for freedom as the 
weight of the djing yet grasping hand of Spain upon them; and those 
were more than malicious reports that told how Spanish glory and pros- 
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periiy were things o£ the past. In the very year when the Rio Grande 
deputies took their seats at Cidiz the first revolution of Mexico broke 
out. and spread fast to the dusty towns and brush-grown ranches of the 
lower river. 


40. 

The Shout 


On September 16, iSio. at Dolores in the province of Guanajuato, 
a proclamation of liberty was made by the parish priest, Father Miguel 
Hidalgo. The "grito de Dolores”— the shout from Dolores-rang out over 
Mexico, and overnight won a tremendous response, especially in the 
internal and northern states. Priesu. soldiers, ranchers, merchants, 
Christian Indians, laborers, adventurers and fortune hunters— men of 
every class threw in their fortunes with the revolution. They marched 
under the banner of ciie patroness of Mexico, the Virgin of Guadalupe. 
For the first time there was a powerful, organized movement, under an 
inspiring leader, to express the hopes of the Mexicans for their free- 
dom, though there had been little uprisings earlier, local in nature and 
quickly suppressed. A month after Hidalgo’s shout the royal council in 
Spain issued an offer of amnesty to rebels in New Spain svho bowed again 
to Spanish authority. As it still took from two to three months for official 
business to pass either way over the ocean, the government in this order 
referred to earlier rebellions, that lacked the scale and fury of Hidalgo’s 
movement with its hundred thousand volunteers, many of whom came 
from the lower Rio Grande. 

Tliese were recruited by the lively cilorts of two brothen. One 
was a blacksmith and merchant named Jos6 Bernardo Gutierrez de 
Lara who came from New Santander. Aroused by Hidalgo’s cry. be 
threw himself passionately into the fight. In the t750S his ancestors had 
founded the river town of Revilla under the Count of Sierra Corda; 
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and his brother Jose Antonio Gutierrez de Lara was a priest well known 
in the river settlements. With Hidalgo sweeping through the interior 
towns and cities. Father Jos^ Antonio Gutierrez de Lara tvent back and 
forth along the Rio Grande in the autumn of 1810, visiting Laredo, 
Revilla, Mier, Camargo and Rcjitosa with such effect that in the follosv- 
ing February the governor of New Santander, tvho had fled his capital 
before the revolutionists, reported to Mexico City that "revolution and 
terror rage in the settlements along (he Rio Grande." 

AVhile Hidalgo's forces, styled the Army of America, after a feint 
at the capital of Mexico, turned north again and spread tosvard the Rio 
Grande, the river towns heard of how the revolution had sprung into 
flame in Texas. At San Antonio the royal gosernor, Manuel Salcedo, 
and his officers were captured by army rebels and forced to i>roceed in 
heavy chains to the Rio Grande where at Fort St. John Baptist they 
were jailed. With a Bonaparte on the throne of Spain, the Latin Texans 
feared that future diplomacy would see them thrown to the French by 
the royal Spanish government A strong belief in Mexican independence 
ruled the Texans. They took the United Sutes for their modeL and 
called themselves Americans, and spoke of setting up for their own a 
government of Americans by Americans. Spanish by inheritance, they 
hated both Spain and France. In the great tirge of the hour they forgot 
their frontier troubles srith the United States and turned to ^Vashlng;ton 
hoping to find an ally in the struggle. 

In February, i8n, the rebels were feeling the rallied strength of 
the royalists; and when tsvo emissaries of the revolution. General Ignacio 
Aldama and Father Juan Salazar, came to Laredo on their way to the 
United States to raise men and munitions for their cause, they found 
the local garrison loyal to Spain. Captain Jose Dias de Bustamante, in 
command of all government troops on the river, declared that he tvould 
sooner turn his forces over to the French, the English, the murderous 
Indians, than to the rebels. But he let Hidalgo's messengers pass. On their 
mission rested Hidalgo’s hopes, for his Army of the Americas vras already 
on the run. Not long since, svith nearly a hundred thousand men, Hi- 
dalgo had been ready to lake Mexico City; and nosv, turned back from the 
capital by his own doubts and beset by swiftly gathering royalist 
troops, he was coming north with only five thousand ragged men and a 
straggling supply train. His one great resource was a treasury of two 
millions in gold and silver bullion that he carried along. His sympa- 
thizers were in power in Texas, and he would join them, restore his 
forces, and return to the liberation of Mexico. 
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But after only three months, the revolutionary regime was over- 
thrown in San Antonio. In March royalist deputies arrived at St. John 
Baptist. This old river fort was now ardently royalist. The deputies were 
on their way to find and deliver the imprisoned Governor Salcedo, who 
was held on a ranch near Monclova, and who soon svould resume his 
duties in San Antonio. The river line knew every move made by loyalist 
and insurgent, as the fortunes of each surged back and forth between in- 
terior Mexico and Texas. At Saltillo on March sixteenth Father Hidalgo 
and his commanders held council. With tw'o millions in gold and silver 
they would be able to do good business buying arms and influence in the 
States. Texas, over the river, was to be the floodgate for the great tide 
of help that would win the revolution. While in the midst of their 
starving army they made plans, they were joined by an unexpected 
guest. It was Josd Bernardo Gutierrez de Lara, who came to offer to the 
failing revolt all that he owned-his fortune, his services, his life. The 
rebel staff took heart from his fiery spirit He was accepted as one of 
them, he was given a commission as lieutenant colonel, he was charged 
with raising an army in the river states and bringing them to Fort Sc. 
John Baptist. Perhaps by now. the messengers Aldama and Salazar 
already had arms, men and money promised in the United States. The 
Shout would sound again with new power. 

But now came svord that Aldama and Salazar had been taken when 
tlie royalists overthrew San Antonio. Gutierrez de Lara offered to carry 
out their mission. He would go to Washington himself. The rebel 
chiefs thanked him, and authorized him to do so, but first, let him go 
to the Rio Grande and recruit men. The Army of America was dying 
away by desertion. Gutierrez de Lara saw the need and obeyed. ^Vhen 
Hidalgo and the staff moved out for Texas, only a thousand men svere 
left to escort them. On March twenty-first, near Bajin, in the desert, 
by ambusli and treachery, the Army of America was cut to pieces by 
royalist forces. Hidalgo and almost all die rebel leaders svere taken, 
and their supplies, and their gold and silver, and their hopes. In four 
months Hidalgo and all his commanders would be executed. The libera- 
tion would seem to be a lost cause. There svas a flurry at Laredo, there 
was a spark of hope at Fort Su John Baptist with most of iis garrison 
absent, but only from Revilla came action that kept the revolution alive. 

For Bernardo Gutierrez de Lara managed to get asvay unseen by 
chc cajaliits, trass dte risrr, and vanisA inro Texas. tVitfi Aim he hsd 
twche men and Captain Miguel Mencliaca, who seemed to be an ardent 
rcsolutinnist. If the resolution lay shattered, it had the sympathy of 
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most of the civilized world. Gutleirez de Lara refused to see it abandoned. 
He now set out to accomplish the mission for svhich he had applied 
before the disaster in the Mexican desert. Menchaca, who knew the 
trails, guided him across Texas to I.oiiisfana where, after passing 
through great dangers from royalist troops who searched for his party, 
he arrived in August. He immediately found sympathizers for his cause. 
A plot was hatched. While he went to Washington to enlist aid from the 
United States, Menchaca svas to return secretly to Texas, recruit an 
army, and overthrow Governor Salcedo. Once done, this deed would 
permit Menchaca to establish a new revolutionary government, and 
to send Gutierrez de Lara its credentials, and money, and proof that it 
was a reality worth supporting. They were great dimensions of belief 
and daring which Gutierrez de Lara took with him when he left for 
^V’ashington— "Gnazinton," as he wrote it— in October. 

He arrived on December eleventh and encountered policy on two 
levels, as its spokesmen might have said. One was official, whereby the 
Government of the United Sutes observed strict neutrality in the affairs 
of Spain and her rebellious colonies. The other was private and unoffirial, 
whereby aid and encouragement were to be given to the Latin American 
rebels. In spite of his odd status, for he had no credentials to submit, and 
he could speak of himself though with pride only as a ''Lieutenant- 
Colonel, an American o! the Kingdom of Mexico," Gutierrez de Lara 
was warmly received at the State Department. His position deserved 
respect, for who knew what was at stake if war should break out between 
the United States and England? Who knew what would be the key that 
would unlock Spanish America to the trade of the United States? He 
was not an experienced statesman; but his blacksmith shop, his small 
mercantile ventures on the Rio Grande did not benumb him in high 
circles now. 

He told of hfcnchaca's activities, which he felt sure would succeed. 
So soon as they did, there would be a new government in Texas to deal 
with. When that day came, let the United States permit the shipment 
of arms and supplies to the Rio Grande and the north Afexican states. 

He proposed that in return for such waiving of neutrality, a 
newly free Mexico would ship silver, wool and other exports to the 
United States. The trade impasse would be broken. Perhaps in time the 
Western Hemisphere would be wholly independent of European trade. 

Finally, with a touch upon the most raw nerve of all, he pointed 
out the disadvantages to the Americas if upon local political disagree- 
ments there should suddenly intrude "any malignant effort that might 
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come from Europe”; and to prevent any such possibility, he asked for 
military aid from the United States to join forces with the revolutionary 
movement. 

The chief clerk of the State Department heard him on December 
twelfth, and much impressed, brought him to the Secretary, James 
Monroe, with whom he had three interviesw. The Secretary was inter- 
ested to hear of Captain Menchaca's great enterprise that was even then 
launched in Texas. He urged lieutenant Colonel Gutierrez de Lara to 
remain in Washington until such time as would see the stabilization of 
the Menchaca government at San Antonio, when proper credentials 
could be issued to him. Speaking for his government, the Secretary 
could agree that freer trade relations between the United States and 
Mexico were most desirable. As for ouuight aid in men and arms— this 
was a matter with many aspects. One of these had to do with the pretext 
under which the United States could move troops into Texas. Luckily, 
there was an old issue available. The Secretary, wrote Gutierrez dc Lara 
in. hit diary, . . told me that it would be easy to send an army to 
the Rio Grande under the pretext that they were going to take possession 
of the lands which France had sold to them." As the Mexican patriot 
listened his heart sank within him, for he saw then the price of help. 
The Secretary continued his argument, and pointed out as though to 
a questioning world that once on the Rio Grande, the American army 
could then, more or less incidentally, "help the Creoles." 

Gutierrez de Lara thought quickly, and made a despairing counter- 
proposal that might just gain him American troops and leave his land 
free. He would accept the plan, he said, provided the United States 
forces would come under his command. 

At this, the Secretary lost interest in his osvn proposition, and 
Gutierrez de Lara was obliged to reject it himself. He could not trade 
all of Texas for the support he so greatly wanted. He saw vanish the 
aid he had come to cnlisf, but the price was too great, and in any case 
he had no authority to agree to such a bargain. Indeed, he must go 
further than rejection of it, if what lay in the thoughts of the Stale 
Department people really constituted a threat. He proposed new agree- 
ment upon the old idea of a neutral zone "to separate the two nations, or 
Americas, for thereby would be obviated many discords which commonly 
result from the close contact of two powers." This idea aroused no inter- 
est, though Monroe was cordial, and ordered arrangements to be made 
for Lieutenant Colonel Gutierrez de lara’s expenses while in Wash’ 
ington, and for his return passage when he should depart. 
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Between his second and third conferences with Monroe there 
were evidently further discussions in the State Department. A crisis was 
approaching in British-American rdations. W'hen he returned for his 
final talk with Monroe, Gutierrez de Lara was amazed to hear the Sec- 
retary say that if war were declared between the United States and 
Great Britain, the United States would send an army of fifty thousand 
men to Mexico on the side of the rerolutionists. Gutierrez de Lara could 
scarcely believe his ears. It tvas a prize of undreamed-of proportions to 
take home to the struggling liberators of hfexico. They would never 
believe him. He would have to carry proof. He asked the Secretary for 
a copy in writing of what he had just promised. 

The Secretary regretted that he would be unable to provide this. 

Gutierrez de Lara lost his elation. What he felt was plain in his 
diary when later he made notes on the interview. “Mary Most Holyl" he 
ejaculated, “help me and rescue me from these menl” 

The Secretary dismissed him kindly, urging him to return home, 
to pursue his plans, to assure his associates that the United States 
regarded favorably their intentions: and indicated that there was no 
reason now to wait for credentials from Captain Menchaca and the nesv 
government of Texas. For Menchaca, with three hundred American 
volunteers, entering into Texas to win a new nation, had met a large 
^loyalist patrol, whom he had joined immediately, abandoning his adven- 
turous followers. The Americans had fled svithout casualties. Gutierrez de 
Lara so was left alone in his determination. But the State Department 
gave him every assistance in making his way hometvard, and presently 
he had the powerful help of new friends— one of them the American 
agent ^Villiam Shaler, another a Cuban patriot called Jos£ Alvarez 
Toledo, who was ready to die for the freedom of the Indies. In January 
Gutierrez de Lara sailed from Philadelphia for New Orleaiu with new 
plans for the independence of hlexico, while Spain, if she had lost the 
power to nourish, seemed also to have lost the wits to understand the 
Indies. In January, 1812, with revolt in the whole air over the IVestem 
Hemisphere, she issued a state edict calling upon the colonies for their 
aid in her war against Napoleon, that "modemo Alila," srith his "feroci' 
dad,” his "cTveldad catculada" bis "arte infemal." Come, cried Spain 
to the embittered colonials, restore "las dulccs ideas de fratemidad y de 
sinidn’’ svhich had marked "nuestra comun feUeidad” throughout three 
centuries. . . . 

AidV What aid? Mexico, ris-en by battles over many a dusty city, 
was poor and hungry. Food, all commodities, became scarce. Local mcr- 
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chants at Laredo agreed with others in other totvns: if supply ran short, 
prices had to rise. The alcalde of Laredo, Manuel Dovaline, took meas- 
ures in March, 1812, against the inflation and profiteering that resulted 
from the revolution and caused hardship to so many of his citizens. 
Prices were fixed on such items as meat, beans, candles and hay— green 
or dried. Those who came to market at Laredo to sell were required by 
law to oiler consumers a fair chance to buy. All produce had to be dis- 
played for sale at fixed prices in the public plaza for three days before 
it could be offered for sale wholesale or in bulk to jobbers. Not long 
later the same officer established, for I.aredo, a bureau of standards. 
Sellers were required to bring their measuring sticks and bulk measures 
to be checked and approved. Europe and its strivings seemed very far 
away. 

Throughout the spring and summer of j8i 2 rumors of Gutierrez 
de Lara came to his own part of the river. He was in New Orleans. 
He was in Nachitoches. He was coming down the Gulf Coast with fifteen 
thousand soldiers and eight thousand Indiaiu. He was marching for 
San Antonio. He was in a rage because his property at Revilla had been 
confiscated by the royalist government, his family had been imprisoned. 
Surely he would come to their rescue? Not all such rumors could be 
true at the same time, but actually he was moving into Texas, and 
ahead of him went a cloud of printed manifestoes and proclamations. 
A printing press, and a wandering American printer who fed his own 
rickety radicalism into the clanking platens, seemed to be indispensable 
articles of equipment to the filibustering armies that reached across 
Texas toward the Rio Grande in the last royal decade. Gutierrez de Lara, 
said a broadside, was on his way to free "the hemisphere of Columbus." 
Another entitled "The Friend of Man" exhorted the “sons of Monte- 
zuma” to unshackle themselves from Spain. These papers of sedition 
reached their goal. Captain Bustamante, the royalist commander on the 
lower Rio Grande, was obliged to write to the governor at San Antonio 
that in spite of every precaution to intercept the agents of Gutierrez dc 
Lara and confiscate their revolutionary pamphlets, the flood of dangerous 
ideas had rolled through. River Indbns were openly discussing, for all 
the world like Rousseau’s savages, the philosophy of government. What 
right, asked the Indians, had a King to rule over other people? AH 
people must have, they asserted, the right of self-government. Liberty 
and freedom were the natural states of man. It was uncanny to hear 
murdering horse Indians at large with such opinions. Near Revilla an 
Indian shepherd was often seen driving his sheep up and down the river. 
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As he went he left behind him the pamphlets of Gutierrez de Lara, who 
svas coming, said the shepherd, back to Revilla. 

And in fact a large force sprang to arms under Gutierrez de Lara, 
though nothing so large as it was rumored to be. But all those who by 
neutrality laws had been stayed lor yean in Louisiana, gazing with 
hunger toward the spare and beautiful land of Texas, now saw their 
chance to make their fortunes. What did the pretext matter? Let the 
printer grind out the passionate ideals of the revolution. Texas was 
waiting for the settler. Gutierrez dc Lara took for his second in com- 
mand the American officer Augustus Magee. The men of the "Republican 
Army of the North” were on their tvay by August, i8is, to Nacogdoches. 
The town received them as liberators. Texas had been breached. On the 
seventeenth, Governor Salcedo wrote in desperation to the Viceroy. He 
mentioned the two battalions of soldiers who had recently been sent to 
Mexico from Spain to help defeat the revolution, and he asked for a 
thousand of those men at once. The Viceroy’s reply was not drafted 
until seven months later, when no matter what It said it would be of 
no use. On the same day, Salcedo sent couriers to the Rio Grande states 
asking for immediate reinforcements. Only one out of four commanders 
o{ royal troops tent aid. The royal governor of Texas waited with his 
doom at San Antonio. 

In October a familiar figure reappeared at Fort St. John Baptist, 
travelling toward Chihuahua. He was Dr. Robinson, Pike's old comrade. 
His purpose now was secret, though he carried credentials from both 
the United States government and the new regime of Gutierrez de Lara. 
He disappeared into Mexico, and four months later was again at the 
river outpost, having spoken for Secretary Monroe to the Mexican 
authorities on behalf of better relations between the United States and 
the loyalist Mexican government. It was a strange message, for ^Vash- 
ington was openly supporting Gutierrez de Lara's agitations. Dr. Robin- 
son, with his usual animation, spoke to proponents of all points of view; 
and returned without bringing any official satisfaction. At St. John 
Baptist on his return trip, he proposed himself as mediator between the 
revolution and the royal govemroenr. His spirited offer was declined, 
and he returned to the United Slates across Texas in March. 

On his way he paused briefly at San Antonio. He found the 
Governor bitter against the ropl offidals in Mexico who had sent him 
no help. Gutierrez de Lara and Magee were advancing fast, now. By 
late March San Antonio nas under siege, and nesvs of the end came to 
Laredo on April eighth when an escaped royalist officer rode into the 
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river city to tell of what he had seen. The Republican Army of the 
North took San Antonio on April second. On the following day a trial 
was held at which Governor Salcedo and sixteen of his officers were 
sentenced to be shot. Gutierrez de Lara, some said, pardoned them: but 
before they could be taken safely away, they were led on horses out on 
the southern road of San Antonio by one hundred rebels in the darken- 
ing evening. They were ordered to dismount. They were tied liand and 
foot. Their throats were cut. They were stripped naked. They were 
left to lie waiting dead for beasts of prey and carrion birds. Gutierrez 
de Lara at once set about drafting the declaration of independence and 
the constitution of the Erst Republic of Texas, which he proclaimed 
with grandiloquence oR April seventeenth, 1613. 

Four months later the Republic was in ruins. Spanish royal forces 
converging on interior Texas from Laredo and Fort St. John Baptist 
brought down the republic in the battle of Medina on the eighteenth 
of August. Gutierrez de Lara was already in the discard. His American 
allies had shelved him in favor of the Cuban Toledo. Royal government 
was officially restored in Texas, and everywhere on the Rio Grande, in 
Septembev. 

At Santa Fe (he French were still a menace to upper Rio Grande 
otficiaU, and in April a cecuin Josi Antonio Casados of New Mexico 
was interrogated as to whether or not he had given "topographical 
information” to a Frenchman resident at Santa Fe. In 1813 King Joseph 
Bonaparte (led Spain before the allied armies led by Wellington, and 
Ferdinand VII was brought back from his French prison to Madrid U) 
occupy his throne once more. In his absence the Cidiz parliament had 
preserved the frame of a legitimate Spanish government, and had sought 
to conciliate the Indies with liberal decrees, including declarations of 
equality for Indians and colonials, and the abolition of the Inquisition. 
Now the returned King repudiated as many as he could ol the parlia- 
ment's reforms, and in 1815, with the tireless concern for trifles that was 
his inheritance on the Spanish tlironc, Uc approved a circular— a copy 
reached Santa Fe— regulating the mustaches of army oflicen. 

The energies of the nineteenth century colonics, straining for 
freedom, were not conciliated by Spain. Authority was if anything 
drawn tighter by the hands of the home government. If new towns 
struggled to come alive on she Rio Grande, the colonial administrators 
were referred to the Xjws ol the Indies, which provided clearly that no 
one, neither viceroy, nor council, nor governor, nor "any other officers 
of the Indies, however liigb they may be,” might grant city or town 



titles in the Netv ^Vorld, “because this (ztot tnust be ashed of our Council 
of the Indies" in Spain. Any such title granted from within the New 
World ^vas declared Toid in advance. Tor the rest, all the old precise 
conditions still had to be met if a colonial desired to found a town. 
He agreed by contract to gather “at least thirty persons," each of whom 
tvas to have “a house, ten breeding cows, four oxen, or two oxen and 
tiro yearlings, one brood mate, one brewing sow. twenty Castilian 
breeding esves, and six hens and one cock.” The founder was also to 
choose a priest, and provide a church, and equip it. All this was to be 
established and ready by a certain fixed time. If he failed to finish his 
enterprise by the date agreed upon, the contract nrith the royal poiver 
said “he shall lose all that he may have built, cultivated or earned, 
which SVC shall apply to our Royal Patrimony, and he shall also incur 
the penalty of one thousand dollars in gold for our Chamber. . . .” If 
he completed his contract in order, he was to receive four square leagues 
of land; and he retained the posven that had been granted to him; for 
he received “the dvil and criminal jurisdiction ... for the days of his 
life and for those of a sou and heir; he also received authority to appoint 
alcaldes of ordinary jurisdiction, aldermen, and other officers of the 
coundl of the town. . . .” 

Such exhaustive paternalism played its part in the early periods 
of conquest, when the first respomibilicy was to transplant intact in the 
neiv land the image of home; but home long since had taken a netv defi- 
nition; and oversea names were scrawled in blood on the whole map 
of that Netv IV'orld which Alexander VI had given forever to the Spanish 
kings and queens. 

Along the Rio Grande after 1815 the revolutionary spirit was. 
not extinguuhed. Occasionally its flicker and glare shov.'ed like ^vacch 
fires on the horizon of royal north Mexico. Mischief harassed the gov- 
ernment from many quarters. A seditious courier was taken on the river 
and made to reveal that in New Orleans Gutierrez de Lara, Toledo, a 
party of pirates and a band of ambitious traders were concocting plans 
for a co-ordinated attack by land and sea against northern Mexico. In 
a larger affair there seemed to be relief, for by royal order the Te Deum 
was sung in the riser chapels in September, >813. to celebrate the dis- 
aster that had overwhelmed Napoleon in the snows of Russia in the 
previous autumn, news of which had just come to Santa Fe. But the 
relief was short, and after Napoleon’s escape from Elba. Ferdinand VII 
circularized the New IVorld with warnings against possible surprises by- 
Napoleon’s agents in the Americas. 
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In fact, Joseph Bonaparte was now living at Point Breeze, on 
the Delaware River in New Jeney, and was said to be interested in 
various movements against Spanish Texas and Mexico. At Philadelphia, 
in 1816, he met with conspirators headed hy a young Spanish revolu- 
tionary named Francisco Xavier Mina. He listened to Mina's plan. With 
the volunteer forces he was raising— his support dretv upon adventurous 
men from England, Spain, Cuba, Haiti and the United States— Mina 
intended to go by sea to the mouth of the New Santander River in the 
Gulf of Mexico, disembark, march overland and capture Mexico City. 
Joseph, the ex-king, gave Mina a letter of credit on a London bank for 
one hundred thousand dollars. Was it not possible that the CTown of 
an independent Mexico might descend upon this Bonaparte if, aided 
by his letter of credit, the conspirators should succeed? In April, i 8 i 7 « 
Mina's fleet, headed southwestward. dropped anchor o 5 the mouth of the 
Rio Grande. There were two frigates, two brigs, and two schooners 
carrying about four hundred motley troops. On shore was the royalist 
outpost, consisting altogether of a corporal and four privatesr to defend 
the entrance to the river. Mina flew the Spanish flag. M^hen he sent an 
oliicer and some men ashore they were unsuspectingly received by the 
corporal. Where were they from? The officer replied that they were 
"a Spanish squadron from the Havannah for Vein Crui." And, what did 
the landing party require?-and the corporal helped the fllibusters to 
round up some cattle and slaughter them. Oihei boats catne inshore- 
One was upset, an officer was drowned. The water casks were filled front 
the fresh if muddy river, while the corporal in command of the river's 
mouth cheerfully chatted about the positions of other government troops 
on the Mexico Bay. Along with his nine cannon, Mina had a printing 
press. On it while at die mouth of the Rio Grande he had a bulletin 
printed, under the date of April 12, 1817, which was afterward believed 
to be the first Texas imprint. In a few hours the little squadron set sail: 
and in a few weeks its mission was a failure, its forces divided and 
scattered, its leaders dead. 

But Joseph Bonaparte bathed another venture in the following 
year when he put money at the disposal of a Bonapartist general, Charles 
Lallemand. who had plans for a colony in Spanish Texas. The Viceroy 
of Mexico countered with secret orders to his outposts, including those 
of the Rio Grande, to exclude the French general. There was a rumor 
—it was enough to appall the Spanish colonial government— a rumor 
that said if Napoleon were resoted from St. Helena, he might very well 
take up his residence in General Lallemand's Texas settlement. And 
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ivas Joseph Bonaparte still looking for another crown in Spanish America? 
In spite o£ orders from Mexico C3ty, Lallemand, with his followers, 
came to the Texas coast in 1818. to establish the colony known as Champ 
d'Asile. But under Indian pressure and before rumors of Spanish power 
gathering to expel the intruders, ft was abandoned in six montlu. 

So for the better part of two decades Texas, svith its part of the 
Rio Grande, was regarded as fair game by any person or faction able 
to muster enough strength to insade her territory. By far the greatest 
interest was shossTi by Americans of the United States; and svith eacli 
repeated attempt against the soil of Spanish Texas the Americans, as 
though sanctioned by habit, seemed to fee! that their claim to Texas 
increased in power and virtue. There was a shred of precedent for 
American claims to all of Texas as far as the Rio Grande— the famous, 
and ambiguous, French view of the territory in%-olved in the various 
sovereignties of Louisiana, beginning with that of Louis XIV. So long 
as the issue remained in doubt, frontier struggles to settle it by seizure 
were inevitable. But now in >819, the instrument kj]o\m as the Florida 
Treaty settled all disputes between Spain and the United States over 
boundaries and territories. Among its other provisions, the Treaty gave 
Florida to the United States, fixed the Sabine River as the western 
boundary line of Louisiana and-most significant of all-esublished that 
the United States ceded to Spain and renounced forever all Its ''rights, 
claims and pretensions” to Texas, with the long RJo Grande boundary. 

If the agreement seemed acceptable to the northern and eastern 
regions of the United States, on the frontier west it produced roars of 
fury. The land hungry adventurers lingering in Louisiana, the frontier 
fighters of many races and nations who answered every cry, wherever 
raised, for the freedom of Texas, saw ihemsehes betrayed. Once again 
a small volunteer army came togeibcr, now under the leadership of 
James Long, in the summer of 1819- Against aaive discouragement by 
the United Sutes their plans proceeded, and by June they were across 
the Sabine, conventionally accompanied by a printer named Eli Harris, 
who struck of! on the twenty-third a declaration of independence for the 
second Republic of Texas. Long was named as president, and gathered 
about him a supreme council whose membership included Josi Bernardo 
Gutierrez de Lara, as a sort of elder statesman of border revolt. The 
royalist powers opposed Long's venture; but the opponents never came 
to serious battle. Texas was a waste, after a decade of march and counter- 
march by invaders and defenders. The whole immense province had 
scarcely four thousand inhabitants of the white race. For those who 
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tried to live there outside the struK'®» "'2* ^ 
advantage of it on his own ground: the Indian. 

For to him the manifestoes of liberators and the retaliations of 
royal militia meant only a chance to ssveep down upon isolated ranches 
and border totvns and wilderness trails, to kill, steal and bum. The Rio 
Grande garrisons were frequently off on expeditions against filibusters, 
and their home stations were left open to Indian attack. At Laredo the 
north-bank settlers abandoned their side of the river and gathered on 
the opposite, where they built watchtowers and kept vigil. Indians 
entered into the illicit commerce in stolen horses betsvecn the Rio 
Grande slates and East Texas, dealing with American traders who paid 
them svell for the svild herds they drove north over the river and all 
the way to Louisiana. Such trade relations did not make the Indians 
into allies of svhite Americans at large. Party to neither side in the 
struggle for Texas, the Indians preyed upon both. In 1818 the Coman- 
ches staged their greatest raids upon the lower river. They drove off 
thousands of head of livestock, and murdered settlers, and burned down 
towns— among them, the Villa de Palafox, which had been founded 
thirty miles above Laredo on the north bank of the river in 1810. They 
left it depopulated and destroyed. It vms never resettled. Several coal 
mining settlements in the same region were also wiped out. If the Florida 
Treaty gave Texas to Spain, the Spanish authority had little left with 
which to keep it in peace and safety. 

On January 1, 1820, the home government suffered a blow that 
paralyzed it further. A Spanish army mutiny, led by Colonel Rafael 
Riego, gathered popular support. Spain's last military power had been 
exhausted in attempts to put down the revolutionary outbreaks in the 
colonies. The home array declared against any such further service. It 
was believed that out of forty thousand troops recently sent to the 
Americas, north and south, not a man had returned. Spain was shaking 
apart, and the effect of this was felt in the New World. It was with some 
hope of success that Henry Clay attacked the Florida Treaty in Congress 
on April 3. 1820. for the treaty had not yet been ratified by Spain, and 
sentiment in the American West was wild against it. Clay demanded 
that the treaty be repudiated, and that by the division of Spanish lands 
the United States must take in all of Texas, all the way to the Rio Grande. 
John Quincy Adams disagreed with him. "The appetite for Texas.” he 
declared, "was from the first a Western passion," and he added that it 
was "stimulated by no one more greedily than Henry Clay," who, he 
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said, “preached the doctrine that we should have insisted upon our 
shadow of a claim to the Rio del Norte. - ♦ 

^Vhile such passions affecting the destiny of the Rio Grande were 
felt in Madrid, and IV'ashington, and <n'er Texas, the acting governor 
at Santa Fe, Facundo Melgares. Pile’s old royalist friend, summoned 
the alcaldes of NesV Mexico to convene on November first in the Palace 
of the Governors. Their purpose was to consider ss’ays and means for 
the journey of Don Pedro Bautista Pino who was once again readying 
himself to return to Spain and tale his seat in the parliament. Ferdinand 
VU on his release from France had abolished colonial representation; 
and now, as a consequence of Riego's revolt, it was restored. As in the 
old days, tvhen senice to the Crown was undertaken so often by great 
figures of the Indies conquest “at no expense to His Majesty," the colo- 
nial delegate tvas obUged to pay his own way, or have it paid for him 
hy his province. 

The meeting was symbolic of what had been. Presided over by a 
royalist governor, it soberly went to work on a routine matter that tied 
the Spanish Rio Grande to Spain— for almost the last time. 

In the same autumn, and symbolic of what vvas to come> a mild 
but tenadous man from Missouri named Moses Austin appeared in 
San Antonio to request offidal permission of the royal authorities to 
settle a group of Anglo-American families trt Texas. Alter some hesiu- 
tion. he was granted approval of his petition on January 17, iSei, and 
he returned to Missouri to male preparations with his people for their 
exodus. They would surrender their United States citizenship, and enter 
Texas as subjects of the King of Spain. But the nature of that sovereignty 
was soon altered in a series of events that when it began moved swiftly. 
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The Broken Grasp of Spain 


At Washington on Febraary 22, 1821, Spain ratified the Florida 
Treaty. But two days later, at Iguala, a town halfway between Mexico 
City and Acapulco, the rallying call of a new Mexican revolution was 
sounded by Colonel Agustin de Iturbide. an officer of the viceregal 
army, and the days of Spain in Mexico were numbered. Riego's mutiny 
in the home country had provided a precedent, and Napoleon's airs had 
provided a manner, for leurbide's sudden rise to eminence. 

His revolutionary call was the Plan of Iguala. It consisted of 
three points to which all the dissident parties of Mexico could rally- 
clergy, people of properly, the American-born colonials. It proposed, 
first, the continuation of the Catholic Church as the established church 
of Mexico; second, the establbhment of an independent limited mon- 
archy; and third, equal rights for Spaniards and creoles. 

With only twenty-five hundred troops to support him at Iguala, 
Iturbide soon had overwhelming approval from the mass of Mexicans. 
He won his revolution with an idea. Not a shot was fired. He marched 
across the country taking on volunteers in great numbers. The popu- 
larity of his Plan spread like wildfire. In vain, orders were dispatched 
on March third by the viceregal office to all its branches warning against 
Iturbide’s propaganda, and calling for loyalty to the government. All 
circumstances— turmoil in Spain, long-frustrated desire for freedom in 
Mexico— created an atmosphere of success for Colonel de Iturbide. There 
were signs that he saw in his destiny a repetition of that of another 
field soldier who had suddenly become more than a commander— had 
embodied a glorious ideal— had swept a nation into ardent dedication 
to himself- and had finally consent^ to wear a crown. For Bonaparte 
he was willing to read Iturbide. 

By summer one province after another was taking the oath sup 
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porting the independence of Mexico. On July third orders went to 
the river provinces from one of the last royal strongholds sanctioning 
the oath to the new regime and giving instructions for its form. All 
people were to assemble before a crucifix and a book of the Gospels, and 
swear— the military on the hills of their swords, the dvil on the cross— 
to uphold the holy. Roman, Apostolic faith: to defend the freedom of 
the empire of Mexico; and to keep the peace between Mexicans of Euro- 
pean and hfexicans of American blood. Later in the month New Biscay 
was urged to capitulate, and, up the river. New Mexico on September 
eleventh took the oath by order of Melgares, the last northern roplist. 

He had every legal right, now, to give his order; for in August 
the tremendous act of separation had been done. A new viceroy. General 
O'Donojii, had arrived from Spain to mollify the rebellion and to urge 
Mexico to await the action of parliament wluch assuredly would recog- 
nize her daims to independence. But he found that Mexican freedom 
had gone beyond claim and was fact. Iturbide met with him at Cordova, 
in the province of Vera Cruz. It was soon dear to the last V'iceroy that 
unless he accepted at once the fact of Mexican independence, a massacre 
of Spaniards living in Mexico, a dvil war of fearful dimensions, must 
come. On July twenty-fourth he signed away Spain’s dominion over 
Mexico and all the outlands she embraced-the Central Americas, Cali- 
fornia, New Mexico, Texas. The Florida treaty would hold— but now 
between the United States and Mexica The grasp of Spain was broken 
at last, and forever. 

Mexico’s fint Consul now proceeded to the capital, where he 
was ecstatically received. He named a prorisiona] governing body, and 
appointed a regency of five members, induding General O'Donojii, with 
himself as president. On September twenty-second the "Act of Inde- 
pendence of the Mexican Empire" was solemnly prodaimed. Its creator 
was styled "Most Serene Highness." In Texas James Long was captured 
with svhat remained of his filibustering group, and daimed that he had 
heard nothing of all liuibide’s works in Mexico. Far from admitting that 
he was an aggressor against Mexican soil. Long dedared that all he had 
ever worked for was the liberation of Texas from Spain, and the further 
freedom of Mexico. He was taken to Alexico City for examination of 
such doubtful statements, and there not long later was shot to death in 
a scrape with a Mexican sentry. 

^^ca^whi!e the Empire was coming into its new state. The kfost 
Serene Highness in November sent out to bis far-flung provindal gover 
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non tlic news that lie hail foumletl an order of mcrii— the Order of 
Ciiadal«i>c. He asVcil Santa Fc for confidential nominations of those who 
desersed to rcccisc the cross and ribbon of the ness’ honor. Nesss still 
came slowly to the New Mexico riser. At Santa I'c they heard on 
December ivvcnty-sixth hosv the liberator bad entered his capital city, 
and on January sixth, led by Gosernor Mclgares, ss’lio was now a ps- 
sionatc sersant of the new Empire. New Mexico ccichratct! the triumplt. 
Santa Fc at dasvn heard artillery tahites. A parade was lield. The post- 
master, Jiian Bautista Vigil, painted new decorations for a ball held in 
the Palace, at which the alcalde, Pedro Armendaris, led a cotillion. Later 
in the esening a brilliant tableau was staged, in svhich the Plan of 
Iguala svas dramatially represented in all three of its exhilarating 
clauses, svith Father Jnan Tomdi Terrarai as The Church. AIMrei San- 
tiago Abrtfu as Independence, and Cliaplain Francisco Hocio as Tlic 
Union of Spaniards and Creoles, llic svbole affair recalled the eloquence 
ol Governor Mclgarcs spoken a few days earlier: "New Mexicans ... let 
us show tyrants that although wc Use at the very extremity of North 
America svq love the holy religion of our lathers; that sve cJicrish and 
protect the desired union between Spniards of both hemispheres; and 
that, wltlt our last drop of blood, we will sustain the sacred independence 
of the Mexican empirel" 

It svas not long before the empire liad iu crown. The Most 
Serene Highness was proclaimed as Emperor Agiistin 1 , svith his wife 
as Empress, by the Mexican congress on May nineteenth. 1822. Like any 
proper Bonaparte he promptly created his father and mother, his sons 
and daughters, all princes and princesses. It was a satisfying gesture for 
one who had once resigned from die Army in the face of olficjal charges 
of squalid misconduct in military and private affairs. All turned now 
to him, even those who had hopes in his far provinces. A svorried pro- 
vincial svas in Mexico City, and on May xi, 1822, svroie to the Emperor 
Agustin I; 

Sir: 

Having become a ciihen of this Empire, by the formation 
of a settlement of tliree hundred families from the United States 
of America in the Province of Texas, under authority from the 
Deputation in the Internal Provinces; and participating in the 
Sentiments of Joy manifested by the nation at the recent political 
dtangc, 1 lespectfuUy approa^ His Imperial Majesty, and offer 
my congratulations on the happy consummation o! the inde- 
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pendence o£ Jfexico, hy the election of the hero of Iguala, the 
Uberator of his Country to the Imperial Throne— 

I make a tender of my services, my loyalty, and my fidelity 
to the Constitutional Emperor of Mexico; a tender which I am 
ready to verify hy an oath of allegiance to the Empire. 

This solemn act cuts me off from all protection or depend- 
ence on my former go\-emmeni— my property, my prospects, my 
future hopes of happiness, for myself and family, and for the 
families I have brought with me, are centered here— This is our 
adopted fCation:- IVe look to the Sovereign Congress as the pure 
fountain whence those blessings are to flow which will diffuse 
peace, improsement, intelligence, and happiness over this new 
bom Nation: 

IVe raise our eyes and hearts to him, whose sirtucs has-e 
elevated him to the station he merited, as the Father, who is to 
distribute those blessings to his people with a firm, impartial, 
and benevorent hand— 

I therefore supplicate that his Imperial Majesty will have 
the goodness to take the Settlement 1 have formed under his pro- 
tection, and that we may be received as Children of the great 
Mexican family. 

The prostrate appeal was signed by Stephen F. Austin, who had suc- 
ceeded upon his Other’s death to the leadership of the Missouri exodus. 
The future of Texas and the river hung upon his leiten though in terms 
W’hich none foresaw. 

For two months preparations went furiously ahead toward the 
Coronation of the emperor. The Napoleonic analogy there reached its 
climax; for in great engraved folios by Perder, the designs of Isabey for 
Napoleon’s fabulous coronation bad been preserved, and Mexican de- 
signers, artisans, couturiers and masters of ceremony must have had access 
to them. Improvising desperately, they did svhat they could about red 
velvet, and golden bees, and precedence, and state coaches. But the 
results, with an emperor and empress in borrowed diamonds, served 
mainly to reveal ambition and poverty together; and foreign observers 
smiled with terrible tact, as the President of Congress placed a crown 
upon the head of Agiutin I, who in turn crowned the Empress Ana 
^Ia^^a with a diadem, while a memory of Josephine moved in the 
shadows. The American consul wrote home that the affair, lasting five 
hours, was "a most tiresome Pamomime,” and General ^Vllkinson. who 
also attended, fell asleep twice, and later said it had all been “clumsy 
and tinselled." 
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And e>cryKJicrc along the Rio Crandc-from the mountain town* 
and pueblo* of the north, and the Iiigli bo*Vy valle)-* of the farming 
haciendas, and the gravelly garrison village* of ilte turn of the riser, 
and the dusty little cities of the thorntd brush cotsntry, to the lone 
sentry outposts in tlic sweet heas^ air of the Gulf I>eachrs-the Spanish 
colon were down; and for a little while In their place hovered the Tint 
imperial eagles of modern Mexico. 
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Rather than rNTERRUrT the flow* or the najwatite by the use of 
footnotes on each page, or of superior numbers referring to a later listing 
of notes, I have adopted a simplified fonn of reference in order to identify 
say sources. I hope my sptem will proWde relief for the general reader 
who is not concerned iWth authorities, and yer will reassure the scholarly 
reader wth respectable evidence, given here, of my eBorts to make my 
long story a true one. Each source is here noted in brief form which 
corresponds to its alphabetical position in the General Bibliography 
(Appendix C), where the reader vdll find full bibliographical particulars. 


prologue 


1. Cxeatiom Croncii; Milham; Tatmao. 

5. Guetieen Bartlett; Emory, Report; Federal Writers Program, %VPA, 
Colorado, and A’ew Mexico, and Texas; Lane. F. C; Peyton. 
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book one: ike indian rio grande 


i. The Andenw: Coolidge: lluntinj^ton; Minin. P. S.: Watson: Wissler. 

». The Cliffs: Dandelier, Dehght AfaAw. and Final Report; Benedict: Bryan: 
FeTRusson. E.; Fehkes. Two Typei; ilessett, /Ancient £.i/e; Kroeber; Lumtnis, 
Afejij; MatClary: Martin, P. S.; Renaud; Twitchell, Feoding Facts. 

3. To the Riser: Randelier. Final Report; Benedict; Bryan; Fergusson. E4 
Gilpin. Pueblos: (lesvetl. Antient Lt/e, and Pueblo Indian IVorld; Hoffman: 
Martin, P. S.: Reagan; Renaud; TwiKfiell, Leading Facts: USDA, Survey 
Report (R(o Puereo) , and Tewa Basin Study; Watson. 

4. The Stuff of Life: Alexander Bandelier. Delight Makers, and Diaries and 
Documentary Ilittory, and Indians of the Rio Grande Valley: Benedict; 
Rratsd; Bryan; Cajtettet; Coolidge; Crane; Davenpori; Denver An Museum. 
I.eaflet Series, 19)6, and 19)9: Dobie, Vaquero; Douglas; Fergusson, £•: 
Fraier Harrington; Hewett. Ancient Life, and Pueblo Indian IVorld; 
Hrdli^ia: Jean^on. Pueblo Indian Clothing, and Puebla Indian Foods; 
Kelley; Kidder. Lummis, Afesd; MatClary; Mantn, C. C: Martin, P- Si 
Palmer. R. A.; Parsons; Renaud; Smith. V. J ; Tliobum; Twitchell. Leading 
Facts, USDA, Field flcxx] control coordinating committee, Survey Report 

. . Rio Puereo: USDS. SCS, Report on Rio Grande IValrrshed, and Tnv 
Basin Study: USDf. Reclamation Handbook; Watson; Ultite; IVitiler. 
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I. The Riser of Palms' Bsndeber. Hemenway Southwestern F.*pedition: 

Benavides, Casiafieila. C E., Hoffman, Friti L., in Olit; Watson, 
t Rivali; Castarmia, C E.. Con^: Diat del Caitillo. 

3- Upland Riser Biiliop: Bniion. Coronado, and SpaniiA Borderlands, and 
S^niih Eiplofetion; HaBenbctk, Alvar Nufier Hodge: NuAet Cabers de 

4 Tlie Travellers' Tales: llandelirr. Hemenway Southwestern F.xpedilion, 
aiwl Ifiitonral fntrodticiton: Bsshop; Dial del Castillo; Fosrue; HallenlieeL 
Ahvsr .Vu^rt; Haminond, C. P, A’arraltres of the Coronado F.xpedilion; 
HammontE C. P, and Rey, In Montoya: Hodge; Nuficr Ca»>e/a dc Vacs; 
kVtlRht. 

3. Devtinv an>l the Future- Bolton, Coronado; CastaAeda de Nlim. 

C laiib am! Bad Faith. Bolton. Coronado. Castanrsla tie Nlxera. 

7 lacing Battle. Bolton. Coronado; Cistafieda de Nixera; Diar del CastiBo. 
i Battle Piece- y.olton. Coronado, CasiaAeda de Nlxera, 

9 The Camion Bandelier, F/if(onea/ Imlrodueiion. and Indians of the /!«» 
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Grande Valley; Bolton, CoroTtado; Castaneda de Nlaeia; Dial del Castillo; 
Gilpin, Puebtos; Hammond, G. Karratives of the Coronado Expedition; 
Towne; ^Vatson. 

10. Siege: Bolton, Coronado; Castaneda de Nixera; Hammond, G. A’arra- 
lives of Ike Coronado £xpedi(ioR. 

11. The Eastern Plains: Bandelier, Hulorical Introduction; Bolton, Coronado, 
and Sout/iu'fj{ern Exploration; Castaneda de Nixera. 

IS. Prophecy and Retreat: Bolton, Coronado; Castaneda. C. E.; Castaneda de 
Nixera; Cervantes Saavedra; Hammond, C. P., Narrativet of the Coronado 
Expedition; Vlsquer de Coronado. 

13. Lords and Victims: Bolton. Coronado; Castaneda, CL E.; Castaneda de 
Nixera; Hammond. G. P., Narrativei of the Coronado Expedition; Ham- 
mond. G. P.. and Rey, in hloDto)a: Sanfo~t 

14. The Riser o£ May: DeGol^er. 

15. Four Enterprises: Bandelier. Hitlorical DoevmenU; Bolton, Spanish £x- 
ploration; ^stafieda, C. £.; Gonrales de Mendoza; Hackett. in Bandelier, 
Historical Documents; HallenbecL. Land of the Conquisiadores; Ham- 
mond, G. P„ Hodge, Rsy> >1 Benavides; Hammond. C. P., in >fonto)a; 
Hev.-ett, Pueblo Indian U’orld; Hodge, in Nuilez Catieza de \'aca. 

16. Possession: Bolton, Spaniih Borderlands, and Spanish Exploration; Hackett, 
in Bandelier, Historical t>oevments; Htsmaond, C. P., and Rey, in Mott- 
loya; Pirez de ViUagri; Trend. 

17. The River Capital: ArtiAano; Bandelier, Doevmeniory Huiory, and Histon- 
fal Documents; Benavides; Bolton, Spanish Borderlands, and Spanish 
Exploration; Feigussoo. £•: HalJenbeck. Land of the Conquistadotet; 
Hammond, C. P., and Rey. in Montoya; Montoya; Onate, in Bandelier, 
Historical Documents; Oftate. in Montoya; P<ret de Villagri; ToviTte; Vega. 

>8. Collective Memory: Anrutroog: ArttAano; Bell; Buckle; Cervantes Saavedm; 
Columbus; Crane; Dias del Castillo; Fitsmaurice-KeUy; Gautier; Gibson, 
C. £.; Goldschcider; Hankc, First Social Experiments, and Spanish Struggle; 
Hevteti, Ancient Lsfe; Hume; Huntington; Leonard; Madviaga, Fall, and 
Rise of the Spanish Amerirsn Empire, and Spain; Martialis; Maugham; 
Meier-Graefe; Prescott; Priestley; Trend. 

19- Duties: Bandelier, Indians of the Rio Grande Valley; Benavides; Bolton, 
Spanish Exploration; Crane; Hallenbetk, Land of the Conqmstadores; 
Onate, in hlonioya; P<m de Vilbgri. 

fo. A Dark Day in IVinter: Hallenbeck. Land of the Conquisiadores; Horgan, 
Habit of Empire; .^fontoya; P^rei de I'iltagii. 
at. The Battle of Acoaa; Hallenbeck, Land of the Conquistadores; Horgao, 
Habit of Empire; Vim de Vilbgri. 

IS. Afterthoughts: P^rez de ^'ilbgri. 

*3. Exchange; Bandelier, Final Report; Benavides; Bolton. Spanish Explora 
lion; Bourke; Burkholder: Denver An Masmm. Leaflet Sen'er, ig^o; Heweit, 
dneiVnI Life, and Pueblo Indian IVortd; Montoya; Onate, in Montoya; 
USD.\. SCS. Rio Grande n’elershed in Colorado and Kent Mexico, 
tf. The Promises: Bandelier. Historical Documents, and Hadect, in tame; 
Hallenbeck. Land of the Conquisiadores; Hammond. C. P., and Rey, in 
Montoya. 
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25. The Deseit Fathers: Dandelier, Histoneal Documents; Bell: Benavides; 
Bourke; Crane; Dickey; Fej^sson, E.; Francis of Assisi; Gilpin, Pueblos; 
Hammond, G. P., Hodge, Rey, in Benavides; Kubler, Leonard; Leonard 
in Siqiienza y Gdngora; Madariaga. Fall, and Rise of the Spanish American 
Empire; Maugham; Sicjuenza y Gdngora; Towne; USDI, Reclamation 
Handbook. 

26. The Two Majesties'. Armstrong; Bandelier, Htsioric/il Documents; Benavi- 
des; Diaz del Castillo; Ellis; Hanke. Firrt Social Experiments, and Spanish 
Struggle; Hewett, Pueblo Indian World; Madariaga, Fall, and Rise of the 
Spanish American Empire; Trend; Underhill. 

27. The Hungry: Alessio Robles, Bandelier. Historical Documents; Benavides; 
Castaneda, C. E.; Crane; Hevieit, Ancient Life; Mocfi; USDI, NFS. San 
Buenaventura Mission. 

28. This Miserable Kingdom: Bandelier. Histoneal Documents; Crane; Hackett; 
Hallenbeck, Land of the Conquistadores. 

29. The Terror: Bandelier, Historical Documents; Burkholder; Chavez; Crane; 
Gilpin, Pueblos; Hackett; Hammond. C. P., Hodge, Rey, in Benavides; 
Kubler; Madariaga, Fall of the Spanish American Empire; Peyton; Under- 
hill; USDA. Rio Grande Watershed in Colorado end Neuf Mexico. 

30. Limit of Vision: Hackett; Hallenbeck, Land of the Conquistadores. 

31. A Way to the Texas: Bandelier, Histoneal Documents; Benavides; Bolton, 
Spanish Exploration; Castafieda. C. £.; Hammond. C. P., Hodge, Rey, >» 
Benavides. 

32. The Great Captain; Bandelier, Final Report, and Hemenuiay Soulhuiestern 
Expedition, and Historical Documents; Chavez; Crane; Espinosa, in Vargas; 
Hallenbeck, Land of the Conquisiadores; Hammond, G. P., Hodge, Rey, in 
Benavides; Twitchell, Spanish Arehmes; Vargas: Wallace, S. 

33. Fort St. John Baptist: Bandelier, Historical Documents, Cdliz; Hammond, 
G. P., Hodge, Rey, in Benavides; Hoffman, Friu L., in C41iz: McKellar; 
htorh; Priestley. 

34. Early Towns: Alessio Robles; Bandelier. Historical Documents; Burkholder; 
Hallenbeck, Land of the Conquhtadores; Pino; Twitchell, Spanish Archii'cs. 

35. Colonial Texas: Castafieda, C. E.; Cdliz; Holhnan, Fritz L., in Cdliz; Morfi- 

36. Mexico Bay: Alessio Robles: Castaneda, C. E.; Wilcox, Conversations. 

37. Forgotten Lessons: Bandelier, HiMorical Documents; Bolton, Spanish Bor- 
derlands; Bryan; Castaneda, C. E-: Chavez; Conkling; Diaz del Castillo; 
Dougheny: Feigusson, E; Kubler; Madariaga. Rise of the Spanish American 
Empire; Priestley. 

38. Hacienda and Village; Bandelier, Final Report, and Historical Documents; 
Benedia; Benavides; Beshoar; Bevao; Bolton, Coronado, and Spanish 
Borderlands; Boyd, E; Castafteda. C. E; Chavez; Dickey; Dougherty: 
Fergusson, E; Fisher; Forrest: Hackett, in Bandelier, lUstorkal Docu- 
ments; Horgan, Colonial Life; James, C. W.; Jaramillo; Kincaid; Kubler 
Madariaga, Fall, and Rise of the Spanish American Empire; May; Pdrez d 
Villagri: Priestley; Salpoinie: Twitchell. Spanish Archives; Underhil 
USDA, Field flood control coordinating committee. Survey Report . • 
Rio Puerco; USDA, SCS, Rio Grande Watershed in Colorado and SeV 
Mexico; Wilder. 
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39. The ^V’orM Intrudes: Alcssio Robles; Altamiia y Crevea; Castaneda, C. E.; 
Dickey, Dougherty; Grant, B.; Rollon; Pike; Pino: Rives; Siblc)-; Sitwell: 
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A Colony for Mexico 


The distance svas great— twelve hundred mDes— and overland travel 
from the middle Gulf Coast of Texas to the Mexican apital was toil- 
some and dangerous. The roads were appalling. Robbers abounded 
along the way. As the southbound traveller drew closer to the Rio 
Grande hvo dangers became intensified. One was the lack of support 
and habitation for him in the countryside, which became a wildness 
of mesquiie and chaparral where water and fodder were hard to find. 
The other was the roving presence of mounted Indians from the North 
American prairies. Beyond the river, provincial capitals lay on the way 
to Mexico City, but their comforts were meagre, their garrisons con- 
cerned snih guarding governors rather than voyagers, and their societies 
exiled from great affairs by rocky and sandy distance. The malls were 
irregulai. and a letter dispatched from the river crossings at Laredo or 
Sl John Baptist or Reynosa might well have to be eninisied to a private 
traveller soing its way. Any such place was "as poor as sand bank, or 
drought, and indolence can make it." in the words of a letter that went 
from Lairdo to the Texas Gulf Coast in March. 1822. It svas the first 
of a stream of papers that Stephen Austin wrote to his people while 
on the mission iJiat took him to the Mexican capital for the fint time. 

He had left the early settlers of his colony on the Bnuos and 
Colorado nsen of coastal Texas. Eight families were there. A hundred 
fiftyone men were already at work making houses out of what they 
could find, and planting fields for the time when they could send for 
their families out of Louisiana. They had come in good faith, under 
permission granted by provincial administrators of the Spanish Crown. 
But by the time they arrived, Mexico was independent, and the colonial 
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grants made to the Austins were meaningless without confirmation by 
the nascent Mexican govemincnt. It was to obtain this that Stephen F. 
Austin went to the capital. 

There would, he felt certain, be little difficulty over the matter. 
A few interviews, an exchange of papers, some signatures— and the trick 
was done. His case was dear. Anyone with the smallest sense should be 
able to see it. The grand sweeps of Texas could only mean anything 
to Mexico if they were populated and developed, loyally, ably and at 
once. Austin and his people were ready to swear allegiance to the new 
Emperor Agustfn I, and renounce altogether their United States citizen- 
ship. There was work in the new homes to be done, and in his dedicated 
zeal Austin counted on starling for Texas ten or twelve days after his 
appearance in Mexico City. 

But if there were delays, he was patient. The Mexicans, absorbed 
with the tliousand details of making a new government, were preoccu- 
pied with the Emperor’s accession. Austin wandered observantly about 
the streets. The city was “magnificent,” though most of the population 
lived in misery. He lived frugally. With him he had brought four hun- 
dred dollars in doubloons that had to last him. He was earnest and 
polite, and Mexicans formed an agreeable impression of him. He studied 
their language— his own new national tongue. He launched his petition 
on its way in various offices. ‘TTicre he heard hints of further delays. 
It appeared that while the government was glad to hear him, his enter- 
prise, great as it might look to him, was but one of a number of appli- 
cations already received from other colonizers; and all these together 
were only details of a much greater question— the whole question of 
Mexico's colonial policy under her new empire. There were indications 
that the laige policy must be framed before any of its parts could be 
approved. It was encouraging that the Mexican Congress was at work 
in committee. It was time to be reasonable, and wait in calm for the 
new fathers of the empire to act. The Emperor was. he felt, “a very 
good man as well as a great one," who had the happiness of the nation 
much at heart. 

Though how slotvly moved the Congress; and what unsettling 
rivalries began to show plain. The Emperor had enemies who began to 
be heard. July passed, and the colonial question waited until in August 
the old patriot from the Rio Grande, Josd Antonio Gutierrez de Lara, 
spoke in Congress for the colonial bill. He lei himself go. saying that, 
based on North American patterns, the bill with iu enlightened provi- 
sions would call to settlers who would |W3ur into the new Empire, bring- 
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ing prosperity and civilization to ontlands presently osvned by animals 
and sasages. The great isthmus of Mexico, connecting two continents 
and standing across the path between Europe and Asia, svould become 
the center of the world’s commerce. The bill in its details even embraced 
Austin’s humble case, and he had every hope of seeing it passed and 
himself on his way home within the month, at last free to get on with 
his foundation. oSEdally confirmed by the law of Mexico. 

But the proud new machinery that would make this possible 
suffered a violent shock toward the end of August, when the Emperor's 
soldiery seized fifteen deputies of the Congress under a charge of treason. 
The nation was outraged, and the colonial question u-as lost in tumult 
over the government’s condition. TTie new Empire was economically 
prostrate. The Emperor’s court style was already a great burden finan- 
cially. The Congress was paralyictL A military tyranny was being bom 
Under the Crown, and swept along tn the current of patriotic opposition 
to it were other energies less disinterested; for the unrest of the moment 
released the ambitions of men who strove to turn the new freedom of 
Mexico to their own advantage. In the iargest sense the oanstitutionai 
crisis was a legacy from 5pain. For by anruries of rigid paternalism, 
the fatherland bad denied the colonial Mexicans any fair share in their 
own government, had failed to educate them in public affairs, and had 
So deeply bred in them the hunger for freedom that a man’s personal 
fate-human life ftself-seemed i^es to spend recklessly if they could 
buy a share, whether just or not. of Mexico for a Mexican. All govern- 
ments were ponderous, all were drugged with the petty satisfactions of 
daily policy making, all knew inner conflict, and divided opinion, and 
the centrifugal tendency to fly apart through partisan Joyaicies to opposed 
individuals or beliefs. But the Mexican government at its birth knew 
these tendencies to extremity and faced almost a century of effort to 
overcome them. 

There were sharp differences in form, style and motive between 
the Spanish and Mexican concepts of government. The Austins, in 
founding their colony, svere prepared to deal with Spain’s colonial gov- 
emmenL Tenuous as it may haw become, it was yet experienced and 
established in its own elaborate authority. Its systems could be studied. 

Its principles were known and plain and rigid. And then Mexico broke 
free of Spain, and the official relationship of settler to gosemment had to 
be redefined and newly approvecL At first it might seem that the Mexi- 
tans. n-ith their new empire, n'ould merely change the actors and keep 
the old play. There would be a new set of bureaus, titles, insignia, but 
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surely all would otherwise he the same. But what was profoundly dif- 
ferent was what determined all— the Mexican character. Under the Cas- 
tilian forms that the colonial society had for so long been trained to 
perpetuate, the Mexican character ttas not the same thing at all as the 
Spanish character. 

For the people of Mexico, when they found themselves in posses- 
sion of their own nation, brought wth them to power all the qualities 
of temperament and inheritance that for centuries had been subordinate 
under the Spanish Crown. These were now dominant over the land, and 
even where refined in a fragment of the population by Spanish training, 
were greatly modified by the buried Indian past of Mexico. Between 
two lost disciplines— the ancient Indian and the formal Spanish— the 
Mexican character given freedom to express itself did so intemperately. 
The politics of the new nation seemed to care little for the individual 
human life. Such indifference was deeply rooted in the sacrificial rites 
of the ancient sun priests, and in pagan identification with pitiless earth 
deities, and In savage hunting ways, and in untold Indian centuries of 
inert impersonality for the mass of people, under which the individual 
was crushed into conformity with nature's pattern that wasted him in 
order out of decay to perpetuate the type, all heedless of hw human 
capacities of mind and soul. Spain brought the individual lo -snciety in 
the New World, though she did not bring for him even the modest degree 
of freedom in representative government that Spaniards knew at home. 
Independent Mexico look'ed to the United States for a new pattern of 
government. A new dimension of freedom had come into the world 
with the creation of the young and amazingly dynamic nation m North 
America— it was barely fifty years old— whose constitution and laws and 
westward expansion Mexico’s new statesmen examined with mixed long- 
ing and alarm. 

But constitutional forms were not absolute, and what a citizen 
of the United States meant by independence and its methods and what 
a ?.fcxican meant were not altogether the same thing. The difference 
in understanding that lay there was another of the difficulties that 
Stephen Austin began to encounter, along with the paralysis of Mexico’s 
congress, and the stalling of the Texan petition in one after another 
bureau, and tlte furies that swept the capital at the Emperor's absolutism. 
Austin could only redouble his patience, and examine his purse. 

His four hundred dollars* worth of doubloons was melting away. 
Unable to abandon h'ls purpose in Mexico, he drew a draft on one o! 
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Ms colonists, and filfed his lime with sober enterprises that srould both 
demonstrate his serious intention to enter into Mexican national life, 
and, he hoped, prove useful to the struggling government. Writing [or 
hours, he produced memorials to the Congress that proposed organiza- 
tion plans for legislatures and law courts and colonies. He was invariably 
polite when he called upon offidals to invest them with his greater 
political experience as a former citizen of a free country. His progress 
in the Spanish language gratified them. Earnestly he exhorted his 
younger brother John by letter to study, study, and prove progress by 
wiling him back in Spanish, the language, he was certain, of their 
whole future in Texas. 

Stephen Austin u-as a small, fastidious man, with a head rather 
large for his body. His clean-shaven lace was full, crowned with dis- 
arrayed dark curls. Below the intense scowl of his domed brow gazed 
his great eyes— the right, level and calm: the left, alight and piercing. 
He had a large nose that inclined a trifle to the left, and a full mouth, 
sensitively modelled. It was a visionary countenance, with something of 
the ladle good looks of an aaor, through which his intensity could 
flare in calculated animation. In his dress he courted a sober elegance. 
His skirted dark coat sat on his narrow shoulders and lifted its rolled 
collar up beside his smooth cheeks, and higher yet rose the white points 
of his shirt collar, enclosing his chin above his white stock and bow 
csRv-at, He wore a light waistcoat and tapering trousers and squared-toed 
boots. If there was general fashion in this, there was aho much of 
his nature— modest, decent and without any touch of personal style that 
suggested humor or lightness of spiriL For of these traits he showed 
no sign. In all the thousands of pages of his preserved fetters there was 
hardly a smile, or a revealed love— except for the establishment of the 
colony zhat was his life’s trouble and necessity. In Mexico waiting upon 
the distracted government he was a bachelor thirty years old. 

By November the Emperor's autocratic acuons seemed on the way 
to accepunce, and the general colonies law once again moved in channels. 
Austin heard that it would soon go to the Emperor for signature, and 
on the twenty second, he wTote to Texas that "in less than ten dap 1 
shall be dispatched with everything freely airanged." A quill, a flourish, 
"Agustln" and a rubric— But suddenly in the ancient coastal city of 
V'eracruz on December a, 182s, a republic was proclaimed and once 
again the Emperor turned aside horn the colonies bill. It appeared that, 

« Actsan wrote, the V'eramtz rerolatioaatj leader was a “General 
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Emperor's dominion had shrunk until he controlled only the capital of 
Mexico and its environs. 'IVhat if the government fell? ^Vould its acts in 
behalf of the colony be valid? Austin saw too clearly svhat must follow 
upon Agustin’s “violations" and “usurpations" not to know how these 
would affect his plans for Texas. The inevitable came to pass on March 
nineteenth, when the Empa-or abdicated, and a delegate in the abused 
Congress cried. “AgustinI Agusiin! you gave us independence but de- 
prived us of libertyl” 

At once the Congress passed a resolution declaring that "all gov- 
emmental measures resulting from the coronation svere . . . ille^l. 
and orders went to the provinces that henceforth anyone was a traitor 
who acknoAvledged Agustin as Emperor of Mexico. The detaee went to 
the outlandish Rio Grande lossms. while the central government moved 


to establish a republic, and Austin ivrote to Congress, who must now 
once more act upon his colonial grant, "I have already svitnessed, unth 
the greatest pleasure, the . . . entire change of the government .... 
and asked once again for a ratification of his claim. He was rewarded 
at last. On April fourteenth, the Congress, though suspending the gen- 
eral colonies law, approved Austin’s establishment. The svay was open 
to the settlement of Texas by immigrants from the United State. It was 
the most fateful single act of the Mexican nation in the nineteenth 
century, for by it tvere released forces that must clash in ahvays moeasing 
energy untU in the end they would meet In bloody battle along all but 
the whole course of the Rio Grande. 

The deposed Emperor and the provisional government made 
attain arrangentenu tor ih. tolnro. Ho t™ to bo kno™ a. Don 
Agustin do Iiuibido, with the style ol ■•Eaoellency." He roqu.ted 
to agree that he would depart for Italy, where he was to spen t e rest 
Ot hU life. So long as he lived, he was to receive a ^luion ol .5,000 
pesos annually. At his death, his widow would rece.ve a pens.on of 
8,000 pesos during her lifeUme, In a nui.ter of a few weeks the exiled 
family sailed from Veracra, on the Eridsh armed merchantman Kowlmr, 
Captain Quelch, Their luggage indicated both imper.al nostalft. add 
anxiety fm the future. It contained painting, by old masters, personal 
■jewels, hampers oi silverware-and the ermine and embro.dered velvet, 
the batons,^ and crosses of .be imperial sute regaba. In add, non 
to their Excellencies Don Agustin and Dona Ana. the party included 
their eight children, and a number of chaplains, sccrctar.e, and semnn. 
The Rawliur set out under sail .0 cn». Ore Atlaut.c for Leghorn (it war 
not lar Irom Elba) and once ashont, the exiles hoped to make then way 
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over the laid timbers, layer upon layer, always extending the reach of 
the dam until it touched the opposite limit of the course or cove where 
they worked. At times they paused to play, racing each other in the 
water, diving, and loudly slapping the water with their tails. 

When house and dam tvere finished, it was time to lay up provi- 
sions within against winter when there would be no green sprouts of 
svillow and cottonwood and fresh grass to eat in season. The beaver clan 
went foraging, often far inland horn their water, in search of bark. The 
best bark sras on the smaller branches high out of reach. The beavers 
brought down the tree, and then stripped the tender young bark off the 
branches laid low. They cut the bark Into three-foot strips, pulled them 
to their water, and there floated them to the lodge. They made little signs 
to guide them as they went— mounds of twig and earth which they im- 
pregnated "with castorum, a musk seoreied by the animal itself, that 
attracted their sense of smell and reassuringly meant beaver and told 
them where the road lay. Once in the lodge and eating, they ivere neat 
and fastidious. They took out through the water doonvay all the refuse 
of a meal and threw it into the current. Drifting away, it lodged down- 
current out of their way— bits of gnawed stick and knotty branch and 
hard root. 

In the spring came the young. Leaving the mother during gesta- 
tion, the male went travelling, often far away to other water, where 
he swam and frolicked, ate tender greens at the bank, and did not return 
home until the offspring were born. Then he took them in charge, 
trained them in work, and in the late summer led them out to forage 
before the sharp frosts and the thickening of their fur against the cold. 
Everywhere in the secret lakes and along the tributaries and in the 
quieter passages of the main river this lively cycle tvas asntinued by 
beavers in incalculable thousands, and wherever mountain and water 
met, evidences of it were scattered and lodged undisturbed— until the 
last Spanish and the first Mexican years of the Rio Grande. 

For by then the beaver's fur was in great demand for the making 
of men’s hats. The hatters of London and Paris. New York. Boston and 
Philadelphia consumed great cargoes of beaver pelt, and the fur trade 
moved westward out of St. Loub over the American continent to Astoria 
and the northern Rockies. ^Vhile Stephen Austin was completing his 
organized arrangements with the new government of Mexico to bring 
new settlers from the east nearer to the lower Rio Grande, the river’s 
upper reaches knew another sort of growing infiltration by men svho 
whether they came alone, or with a few companions, or many, still came 
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without formal approval by the Mexican government, and with no 
resounding program of colonial loyalty or pious hope. 

They came to take beaver in the mountain waters, in spring and 
autumn up north, or all through l!»c winter in New Mexico if the 
season was mild. Many of them were French Canadians; the rest were 
from anywhere in the United States, though mostly from the frontier 
settlements. They outfitted themselves at St. Louis, and remembering 
what was commonly known out of Pike's reports, crossed the plains 
and entered the mountains by the hundreds in the 1820s. Among theu" 
number were men who made the first trails beyond the prairies, that 
led overland so early as 1826, to the Pacific, jedediah Smith, Charles 
Beaubien, the Roubidoux brothers, Ciran St. Vrain, Bill Williams, 
the youthful runaway Kit Carson for whose return a reward of one 
cent was posted by the employer to whom he was apprenticed— such men 
went to the mountains after beaver skins to sell for a few dollan a 
pound, and all unwitting showed the way across the continent. 

The movement had already had its pioneer in James Piirsley, the 
Kentuckian, who had been detained at Santa Fe in 1805 under the 
Spanish governor. Others entering New Mexico from the plains were 
arrested, to be marched down the Rio Grande to El Paso and the prisons 
of Chihuahua In 1812, after confiscation of their goods, and were not 
released until the freeing of Mexico in 1821. Another party of trappers 
were taken by the provincial Spanish government in 1817, jailed in irons 
for forty-eight days at Santa Fe, and were finally released after being 
stripped of thirty thousand dollars' worth of furs and supplies. Such 
actions by the government were meant to protect the trapping industry 
already worked on a small scale by the Mexicans of the valley- Regula- 
tions declared that only permanent residents might hunt beaver. They 
were required to buy a hunting license, their number in any party tvas 
carefully fixed and recorded, and so were the length of time to be spent 
in the hunt and the weapons to be used— traps, firearms, or snares. If 
the early American trappers ccmld not buy official licenses, they soon 
found a way to gel around the law. "The North Americans began to 
corrupt the New Mexicans," noted a Santa Fe lawyer, "by purchasing 
their licenses from them.” and so risked arrest. 

But still the trappers came, and against other harards. The great- 
est of these were the roving Indians on the prairies and the eastern 
upsweeps of the Rocky Mountains. For an Indian hunter could read 
the menace that came with ihe white hunter; and he moved with every 
savagery to defend his hunting grounds. The trapper retaliated. He 
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fought the Indian with Indian ways, and took scalps, and burned tepee 
villages, and abducted women, and pressed westsvard. He fought dis- 
tance, hunger, and thirst, and if he was unwary enough to be bitten by 
a rattlesnake, he cauterized the wound by burning a thick pinch of gun- 
powder in it. Once in the mountaim be met his second greatest adversary 
in great numbers. This rvas the great grizzly bear, who was curious, fear- 
less and gifted svith a massive ursine intelligence. With lumbering speed 
the grizzlies could travel forty miles betsveen dawn and dark through 
mountains. It was not unusual for trappers to kill five or sL\ in a day, 
or to see fifty or sixty, and one hunter declared that one day he saw two 
hundred and twenty of them. The grizzly towered above a man. His 
forepaws were eight or nine inches wide, and his claws six inches long. 
He weighed from fifteen-to eighteen hundred pounds. His embrace was 
certain death. So steadily did he smell and find the trappers that in a 
few decades by their guns his kind was made almost extinct. 

The earthen village of Ranchos de Taos near the Rio Grande 
was the northern town nearest the beaver waters of the mountains, and 
there came the mountain men to organize their supplies for the trap* 
ping seasons. They found that some men of the Ranchos de Taos 
already, though to a limited degree, followed the trapper’s life. Seeing 
bow swarthy they were, the newcomers thought they must be of mixed 
Negro and Indian blood. It was astonishing how primitive were the ways 
of life in Taos— the farmers used only oxen in cultivating their fields, 
and a miserable plow made of a Y-shaped branch from a tree, with an 
iron head to its end that turned the earth. Hoes, axes and other tools 
were all old-fashioned. There were no sawmilb; no mechanical ingenui- 
ties to speed up work; and-whai was oddest to the squinting and 
raring trappers from the East— the people seemed to have no desire for 
such means to change their slow, simple ways. 

The mountain men encountered at Taos their first experience 
of the Mexican government. Taos was the seat of the northernmost 
customs house of Mexico. As the trappers brought little to declare in 
goods for sale, they were evidently allowed to go about their prepara- 
tions for departure into the mountains. They bought what flour and 
produce they could, and retruited an occasional Taoseno to join their 
parties, and made ready their equipment. In the far northern Rockies 
the trapping parlies were often large, numbering from fifty to a hundred 
men. Most of these were camp personnel who maintained a base for the 
trappers and hunters who went forward into the wilderness. The 
‘‘Frenchmen" from Canada sometimes kept Indian wives, and esiab- 
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lished in the mountains a semipermanent household with rude domestic 
amenities. Other parties were smalleri and instead of working for the 
great fur companies as contract employees, went their ways alone, as 
"free” trappers. Those who descended to tlie Rio Grande’s northern 
reaches were more often than not in small units of a dozen, or three or 
four, or even a single man, svho meant to take their furs and sell them 
to the highest bidder at the season’s end. But all the trappers shared 
aspects of costume, equipment and even character, many of which grew 
from the tradition of the forest frontiersman of the late eighteenth 
century. 

The mountain man was almost Indian-colored from exposure to 
the weather. His hair hung upon his shoulders. He was bearded. Next 
to his skin he wore a red flannel loincloth. His outer clothes were of 
buckskin, fringed at all the seams. The jacket sometimes reached to the 
knee over tight, wrinkled leggings. His feet were covered by moccasins 
made of deer or buffalo leather. Around his waist was a leather belt into 
which he thrust his flintlock pistols, his knife for skinning or scalping, 
and his shingling hatchet. Over one shoulder hung his bullet pouch, 
and over the other his powder horn. To their baldrics were attached 
his bullet mould, ball saew, wiper and an awl for working leather. 
When he moved he shimmered with Iringe and rang and clacked with 
accoutrements of metal and wood. The m<Kt important of these were his 
traps, of svhich he carried five or six. and his fircann with its slender 
separate CTutch of hardwood. It was always a rifle— never a shotgtin, 
which he scorned as an efiete fowling piece. Made in the gun svorks of 
the brothers Jacob and Samuel Hawken, of St. Louis, the rifle had two 
locks for which he kept about him a hundred flints, twenty-five pounds 
of powder and several pounds of lead. The barrel, thirty-six inches long, 
svas made by hand of soft iron. TIjc recoil of its blast shocked into a 
hardwood stock beautifully turned and slender. Peering vividly out from 
under his low^rowned hat of rough wool, he was an American original, 
as hard as the hardest thing that could happen to him. 

Alone, or with a companion or a small party, he packed bis 
supplies on two horses and, riding a third, left Taos for the mountains 
in the autumn. He was wary of roaming Indians, dangerous animals- 
and other trapper parlies. For nobody could stake a claim on hunting 
country, and every trapper patty competed against every other. He did 
his best to keep his moscmcni and direction secret, to throw others ofi 
the trail, and find the svildcsi country where he would be most free from 
rh-alry. Following the groins of the foothills, the mountain men came 
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among high slopes and rocky screens. I£ two svorked as a pair, they 
sought for a concealed place where ihey could make camp and tether 
their horses, near beaver tvater. There they built a shelter, and if their 
goal was a mountain lake, or a slow passage of stream, they set to tvork 
hacking out a cottontvood canoe. In natural forest paths they looked for 
the little musky mounds that marked beater trails. They searched 
currents for the drift of gnawed beaver sticks. Every such sign took them 
closer to their prey. When they were sure they had found its little world, 
at evening under the pure suspended light of mountain skies they 
silently coasted along the shores of quiet tvater to set their traps. 

They laid each trap two or three inches undertrater on the slope 
of the shore, and, a little removed, they fixed a pole in deep mud and 
chained the trap to it. The)' stripped a twig of its bark and dipped one 
end into a supply of castorutn. the beaver's ovm secretion that would 
be Ms bail. They fastened the twig between the open jaws of the trap 
leaving the musky end four inches above water. The beaver in the night- 
time was draitTi to it by scent. He raised Ms muzzle to inhsle, Ms Mnd 
quarters went lower in the water, and the trap seized him. He threw 
himself into deeper water: but the tnp held him, and the pole held the 
^p> and presently be sank to drown. In the high, still da)break, the 
trappers coasted by their traps again in the canoe, and took up their 
catch. 

'Vorking a rocky stream from the bank the trappers lodged the 
trap and its chained pole in the current, where the beaver found the 
.scene In his struggles he might drag the trap and pole to the shore, 
where his burden became entangled in "thickets of brook willows," and 
held him till found. Sometimes he struggled to deeper midstream water, 
where the pole floated as a marker; and then the trappers putting off 
their buckskins that if saturated would dry slowly and then be hard as 
wood, went naked and shivering into the cold mountain stream to swim 
for their take. And some parties rafted down the whole length of the 
river in Xew Mexico, all the way to El Paso. Their method astonished 
the New Mexicans, to whom it seemed suspect because it was new. ^\'as 
it proper to use a new kind of trap, and float noiselessly to a beater site 
taking their catch by surprise, and spend the night in midstream with 
the raft moored to trees on each bank to be out of the reach of wild 
animals? And at the end of the journey, to sell the limbers of the raft 
for a good price at El Paso where wood was so scarce, take up the catch 
and vanish overland eastward without reporting to the government? The 
New Mexicans frowned at such insenuity. energy and novelty. 
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When in the mountains they had exhausted a beaver site the 
trappers moved on to another. With their traps over their shoulders 
they forded streams amidst floating ice; or stfith their traps hanging down 
their backs, they scaled and descended the hard ridges between water- 
courses where the harder the country the better the chance that no 
others had come there before them. The trap weighed about five pounds, 
and its chain was about five feet long. A full-grown beaver weighed 
betsveen thirty and forty pounds. The catch was an awkward burden 
to carry back to camp for skinning. Removing the pelt from the animal, 
the trappers stretched it on a frame of sprung willow svithes to dry. The 
flesh they cooked by hanging it before a fire from a thong. The carcass 
turned by its own weight, roasting evenly. The broad, fiat tail they liked 
best of all. They cut it off, skinned it, toasted it at the end of a stick, 
and ate it with relish, as a relief from the usual hunter’s diet of deer, 
elk, antelope, bear, lynx, or buffalo meat, or buffalo marrowbones, or 
buffalo blood drunk spurting and warm from the throat of a nesvly 
killed specimen. 

All through the winter-fast months the mountain men worked, 
obedient to animal laws and themselves almost animal in their isolation, 
freedom and harmony with the svilderness. Their peltries svere cached 
and the piles grew, in the end to be baled with rawhide thongs. A 
trapper took in a good season about four hundred pounds of beaver 
skins. Sometimes his cache was invaded and destroyed by prowling 
animals, or stolen by mountain Indians; and then his months of hard- 
ship went for nothing. But if he kept his pile, he was ready to come 
out of the boxed mountains whose cool winds brushing all day over 
high-tilted meadows carried the Kent of wild flowers down the open 
slopes where he descended with his haul. At five dollars a pound it 
would bring him two thousand dollan in the market. 

But once again in Taos, he might then meet trouble with the 
Mexican authorities. Now that he had his cargo, they showed an interest 
in him. If he was unlucky, they questioned him, examined his bales, and 
invoking regulations that nob^y mentioned when he started out 
montlu before, confiscated his whole catch. If he resisted he was taken 
to Santa Fe and jailed, with official talk about the Mexican decree of 
1824 that prohibited trapping by foreigners in Mexican territory. Since 
there were no public warehouses hunters could only store their catches 
in towns by making deals with local citizens for storage space on private 
premises. If a Mexican diiicn gave protection to a foreign trapper he 
was in danger from his own government. At Pena Blanca on the Ri® 
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Grande in 1827 one Lu£s Maria Cabeza de Vaca hid in his house the 
“contraband” of beaver skins left there for safe keeping by a trapper 
named Young. From Santa Fe a corporal and eight soldiers of the 
presidlal company came to seize it Cabeza de Vaca resisted them, firing 
upon them in protection of his home. The soldiers returned the fire and 
killed him. The official report of the affair stated that “the deceased 
died while defending a violation of the . . . rights of the Nation," and 
asked exoneration for the corporal and his squad. 

But local officials might be bribed, and a license trumped up, 
and the catch restored to the trapper. In any case, after his mountain 
months, be tvas ready to burst his bonds of solitude, and he did so svith 
raw delight. All his general passion and violence that his mountain 
work required him to suppress while moving lithe and crafty after 
watchful creatures he now broke free in the clay village svhere he 
rettimed among men and women. He had a frosty look of filth os'er him. 
His hair was knotted and his beard was a catch-all for the refuse of 
months. His clothes reeked like bis body. His mouth was dry with one 
kind of thirst and his flesh on fire with another. If the one tavern in 
the totm was full, be went to a house and asked for a comer of the 
packed mud floor where he could throw his gear, and was granted it. 
The family knew tvhac he came to seek with his comrades. The tvomen 
took kettles out of doors and built fires around them to heat tvater. 
When it was hot they brought it in, and found him waiting in his crusted 
skin sitting in a wooden tub. The women poured the water over him. 
He thrashed. He was as hairy as an animal and as unmindedJy lustful. 
The water hit him and he gave the recognized cry of the mountain 
man— ‘Waghl"— a grunt, a warning, and a boast. Bathing as violently 
as he did all other acts, he began again to know forgotten satisfactions. 
As he emerged svith wet light running on his skin, svhite everywhere but 
on face and hands whose weather would not wash off, he was a neiv man. 

The sv-hiskey of Taos— they called it "lightning”— now wanned 
him within. He dmnk until he had lire under his scowl. The women 
did what they could to improve his clothes. He rattled his money and 
they made him a supper that bunted him inside with chilis and spices. 
Early in the evening he stamped his way to the tasem in the plaza where 
a fandango was about Co start. All benches and tables svere pushed back 
against the svalls of the large room. Tin lanterns pierced with little nail 
holes in a design hung from the raw beams of the ceiling. Two fiddlen, 
a guitarist and a flutist began to make up the music icgciher. They 
played popular ballads-the same ones that at slower tempos also served 
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loT accompaniments to the Mass and to processions. As the CTOwd grew 
the room was hazed with blue cigarette smoke from tlie mouths of men 
and women alike. The women were powdered till their faces looked 
pale lavender. They clustered together at one side of the room. From 
the other the men came and took them somewhat as cocks took hens-a 
dusty pounce met by a bridling glare, and then an impassive harmony 
bettveen the sexes suggesting absent-minded enjoyment. Lacking milled 
lumber the floor was a hard and polished cake of earth. Tlte couples 
moved with expressionless faces— all but the mountain man. In his face 
there glared a starved animation. His heels made muffled thunder on 
the ground. The Mexican dances were set pieces, with evolutions and 
patterns. He did not heed them. He threw himself in baleful joy through 
whatever movements occurred to him, “Wagh!" The lightning jug went 
around. The music scratched and squealed. The windows of the tavern 
hall were like lanterns in the pure darkness below Taos Mountain. 
ISTten the fandango was over, all went home. The mountain man took 
a woman from the ball to her house. At rut like a big, fanged mountain 
cat— ”U’a-a-a-g-hr'— he spent the night with her to nobody’s surprise or 
censure; and, as one su^ man said, he had no reason afterward to bring 
"charges of severity" against her. 

Presently he travelled to a uading post on the prairies, or to St. 
Louis, to sell his catch. In the frontier cities of the United States he 
was a prodigal spender, uneasy in their relatively ordered society, loose 
as it was compared to life in older and more easterly places. When the 
season rolled around again, he was off again to his lost lakes and rivers 
where obscurely content be felt most like the self he imagined until it 
came true. 

For over three decades the trapping trade flourished. At its height 
the annual shipment of beaver skins from Abiqutu on the Chama and 
Taos on the Rio Grande iras worth two hundred thousand dollars. But 
in the 1830s the market for bcaser began to break, for the China trade 
out of England and New England was growing, and the clipper ships 
were bringing silk in great quantities to the manufacturing cities of the 
world. Fashion changed. Silk was offered for hats instead of fur; and 
the change brought the decline and finally the almost virtual abolish- 
ment of the Rocky Mountain fur trade. Tlic trapper was cast adrift to 
find new work. He could abide it only in the land of his hardy prowess, 
and there he found it. whether he joined the overland commercial cara- 
vans as a wagon hand, or the American Army’s later surveying expedi* 
tions as a guide, or amazingly settled on river land as a farmer. He knew 
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the craft of the ^vildemess and he made its first trails for the iresterfng 
white man. Some of the earliest venturers in the Mexico trade were 
trappers; and as the trade continued to grosr and establish its bases ever 
farther west, the trappers met it with tlteir wares; and what had been a 
memorized path became a visible road; and along it moved another of 
the unofficial invasions of the Mexican Rio Grande that could only end 
by changing nations. The first sustained effort toward that end was made 
by the individual trapper. His greatest power to achieve it lay in his 
individualism. Where the Mexican tvas hedged by governmental author- 
ity. the trapper made his own. AVhere the Mexican was formal, he was 
wild. AVhere the one was indolent, the other was consumed by a fanatical 
driving impulse. The invasion, unorganized as it was, commercial in 
purpose, wild and free in its individuals, seemed to express some secret 
personal motive beyond the material. The trappers forecast a new, a 
tvild, strain of human society to come to the northern river. 


3 - 

The Twin Sisters 


Stephen Austin, after three hundred and fifty-five days in Mexico, 
left for Texas on April 18, 1825. having ''determined to fulfill rigidly 
all the duties and obligations of a Mexican dtizcn.” But these he saw 
as a nineteenth century rationalist, not as a Mexican. Nothing could 
better illustrate the difference than the subject of religion. One of the 
conditions of obtaining his grant imposed upon Austin the preservation 
of Roman Catholicism as the official religion of the colony, as it was of 
all Mexico. All colonists were to be “Roman Apostolic Catholics.” 
Having ostensibly bowed to thw requirement in order to obtain his 
charter, Austin's real views of the matter stung his thoughts as he trav- 
elled homeward. Tinally at Monterey, bis spite could no longer be con- 
tained. In a letter from there be wrote of the clerg>'— the "Fryers”— that 
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they were "miserable drones" and "the enemies of liberty.” His bias 
turned toward the Mexicans. "There never was a people so dreadfully 
priestridden and enslaved by superstition and fanaticism as the great 
part of this nation. Tfie cJer^ Jiterally [sic] suck the blood of the unfor- 
tunate people. . . And in another letter he poured out contempt upon 
his nesv countrymen to whom he had sworn to be loyal: . . to be candid 
the majority of the people of the whole nation as far as I have seen 
them want nothing but tails to be more brutes than the Apes. . . . but 
keep this to yourself, it wont do to tell them so— thank God there are 
no fryars near the Colorado and if they come there to distress me I 
shall hang them to a certainty. . . 

As these were bigoted sentiments, he concealed them under 
the better part of valor when he arrived at Matamoros on the Rio 
Grande. He showed his grants to the local authorities, who did not 
question them, and went on his way to the colony. Once home, he 
addressed his colonists, and after assuring them that his mission to 
Mexico had been entirely successful, and that "the titles to your land 
is indisputable . . . perfect and complete for ever, and each settler may 
sell his land the same as he could do in the United States,” he touched 
upon the subject that so inflamed his private letters. "I wish,” he stated, 
now for publication, "I wish the settlers to remember that the Roman 
Catholic is the religion of this nation ... we must all be particular on 
this subject and respect the Catholic religion with all that attention due 
to its sacredness and to the laws of the Church. . . .” 

Was this conflict of views, private and public, to be taken as a 
sign of cynical expediency, of vulgar contempt for the other party to 
a bargain, whom it was proper in mean selfishness to outwit at any 
cost, including honor? There was nothing to indicate that any of the 
settlers were, or became, Catholics; and later advertisements in the East 
calling for additional emigrants to Texas failed to set forth plainly the 
full conditions of the Mexican law in respect to the religious require- 
ment. From the beginning, the equivocal attitude of the settlers toward 
their hosts foreboded much for the future otvnership and character of 
Texas. Austin was empowered to esublUh and administer his own civil 
government, pending final extension of the Mexican authority over 
the northeastern provinces. When this came, with San Antonio de B^xar 
confirmed as the provincial seat and a Mexican administrator esub- 
lished there, government in Texas look form in the odd mixed image 
of remembered Spain, Mexico, New England and the prairie frontier. It 
was a mixture among whose strains conflict was ordained from the 
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beginning: for government could only be the expression of human 
character in the aggregate, and where that cliaracter arose from hope- 
lessly different traditions, one must eventually triumph, by svhatever 
means, until conflict should give way to peace under the stronger. The 
individualism of the trapper in the north had its counterpart on the 
great empty littoral of Mexico Bay at the river’s end. 

Netvs of the work of the Mexican congress came slowly to the 
lower Rio Grande towms; they were hardly more in the stream of 
things in 1823 than tvhen they were founded by the Count of Sierra 
Gorda in the lyfios. The ri«r frontier was still thought of at times by 
the official mind as a place of exile. Far upstream, near Ojinaga, a penal 
colony called Vado Piedra— Rocky Ford— was established. It was peopled 
by criminals in a Condemned ReginienL Under a soldiery hardly superior 
to themselves in record and type, they guarded the cattle and horse 
plains of northern Chihuahua against raiding Apaches and Comanches, 
and worked the prison farms svith water from the river, and marched 
by armed guards went out in hunting parlies to take game in the empty 
plain of San Esteban north of the river. On one such hunt they found a 
herd of buffalo and looked forward to a supply of good fresh meat. They 
made the surround, the drive began, and the slaughter followed. Busy 
at the jobs of skinning and butchering their supply, they did not know 
what svatched them from the hills that bounded the plain. It was a band 
of Comanches, who when the meat was ready flotved at full gallop dotvn 
upon the Mexicans, killed them, scalped them, and made off with the 
supply. Such an episode was but one of countless examples of how the 
central government was without power, resources, or esen imagination, 
to protect its far marches. In the summer of 1823, a group of north- 
western provinces moved to acquire statehood for themselves, under the 
federal system even then coming to pass under debate in the Mexican 
congress. 

Coahuila, Nuevo Le6n, Taraaulipas and Texas sent delegates to 
Monterrey to draw up their claims and argue their cases for local gosern- 
ment under the federal union. They hoped to reproduce the autono 
mous system of the United States. A measure of the autonomy enjoyed 
by the States vras indicated in the genera! American usage of the plural 
verb in state papers and correspondent with reference to the several 
states. ‘The United States are,” they said, over and o\er again-never 
"the United States is.” The concept of the sovereign state dwelling in 
harmony with her sister states, but with proud local rights, internal 
powers and traditional if young privileges, was the chief element in the 
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design o£ federal union. It was a design that was to meet an early test 
in relations between Texas and Metico, and Mexico and the United 
States. 

The Mexican congress adopted the federal system; and in January, 
1824, the northern states were granted svhat they asked for, with Nuevo 
Le6n, Texas and Coahuila as one vast state. The constitution provided 
that each of the three units might petition for separate statehood if its 
condition appeared to justify further separate incorporation. In May 
Nuevo Le6n was divided from the others under its own state government, 
leaving Texas and Coahuila under a common governor. A precedent 
had been established, and almost from the first the “Twin Sisters,” as 
Texas and Coahuila were called, listened to talk of their own separation, 
and people svondered where the dividing line between them lay. Was 
it the ^fesma River? The Nueces? Or was the clumsy make-up of the 
state separated naturally by the Rio Grande that so often before was 
claimed as a boundary between nations? Saltillo was the capital of the 
Twin Sisters. Much travel was required between Texas and Coahuila 
on the state's business. The arrangement was awkward. Certain Texas 
officers even found it hard to spell the name of their commonwealth. On 
a legal paper offered in Texas court, it was given as "State of Cowehey 
and Taxus.” If the unembarrassed phonetics of the frontier owed some- 
thing to illiteracy— for fesv of the Texan settlers, by the evidence of their 
papers, had more than the simplest schooling-there seemed to be also a 
touch of exasperation with the outlandish words and names with svhich 
the Mexicans affronted their new citizens from the American prairies 
Again much explosive power lay buried under primitive attitudes. 

And certain self-protective acts of the Mexican government svere 
ominous for the colony abo\e the Rio Grande. In 1824, Mexico was 
troubled svith sectional uprisings and gatherings that threatened the 
authority of the new government- A decree was published by the Con- 
gress forbidding assemblies or juntas of citizens. What sort of republic 
was this that denied its people the right of free assembly? It was— what- 
ever the current phrase would have been— un-American. But the point 
was, it was not un-Mexican, and the new Texans did not grasp the fact. 
It was more easily understood and accepted in the Rio Grande towns— 
the same Mexican tow-ns where the Gutierrez de Laras had lighted the 
brands of revolt for Hidalgo— and life along the river continued to turn 
itself to older interests and dangers. In 182 j a mission ol the Oblate 
Fathers established a chapel on the north bank across from Reynosa. 
.where the missioners set out in their cloister a grove of orange trees tliat . 
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flourished prophetically, the first dtrus plantation in the lower river 
meadows. And a few months later word went to Texas from across the 
river that Comanches were on the rampage, stealing horses and mules, 
killing soldiery, and committing "excesses against some poor svomen" 
who were alone on a ranch far removed from the last upriver fort of 
Saint John Baptist. 


4. 

Last Return 


At the Mexican east coast port of Soto la ^farina on July 17, 
1824, the British ship Spring put in svith passengers whose arrival created 
excitement, and brought swift action by the government. The passengen 
were the ex-Emperor Agustin I, his svife, and their two youngest children. 
After thirteen months of exile, Don Agustin was ready to resume his 
throne. On board the Spring was a printing press that had been turning 
out manifestoes during the Atlantic crossing. In the ship's hold tvere guns 
and monitions, and in the personal hampers of the travellers svere the 
imperial state robes. "My reium,*’ rccordtil the exile, "has been solicited 
by diScrent parts of the country, which considers me necessary to the 
establishment of unanimity there and to consolidation of the govern- 
ment.” He also feared that Ferdinand VH of Spain, supported by the 
Holy Alliance, intended to reconquer Mexico. The months in Europe 
had been unsatisfactory. The College ©f Cardinals hail denied him per- 
mission to settle in Rome. In England, svhere he had gone to place the 
ex-Crown Prince in school, Don Agustin had conferred svith San Martin, 
the liberator of Peru, svho was skeptical of an imperial return to .Mexico. 
It seemed to him, he said drily, that the Mexicans "had made knosvn their 
opinion when they banished” Iturbide- To this Iturbide replied, "This 
exile svas a svotk of riatence, and the sw'sh of only four persons. . . ffe 
proceeded svith his intrigues. He seas watched. A Dominican friar svho 
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followed him to Europe reported his movements to the Mexican govern- 
ment; and by the time he tvas ready to return, they were ready for him. 
The Congress had passed a decree denouncing him as a traitor if he 
should ever again appear on hfexican soil, and a sentence of death lay 
over him and all Mexicans who might in any way assist him. 

Leaving his wife and children on the Spring, Iturbide landed from 
a small boat, and was immediately arrested by General Garza. The 
legislature of Tamaulipas was sitting at the time, and he was taken 
before it. The presiding officer was a famous priest who in his own time 
had preached the revolution of Hidalgo along the Rio Grande. It was 
Father Josd Antonio Gutierrez de Lara. He permitted Iturbide to speak 
to the legislators, tvho immediately voted under the Congressional decree 
to carry out the death sentence on the designated traitor. Father Gutier- 
rez de Lara served not only as judge but also as confessor. He heard 
Iturbide's confession three times, and on July nineteenth, the ride squad 
came, and took the prisoner away, and shot him to death under an act 
of Congress of which he had not heard until his return. On the twen- 
tieth, burial was held in the cemetery of the parish church of Padilla. 
Accompanied by her children. Doha Ana Marfa was disembarked and 
her future discussed. In the end, on the pension of 8,000 pesos guaran- 
teed to the Emperor's widow, she agreed to live out of Mexico, and left 
for Philadelphia to spend the rest of her days. 


5 - 

The Spark 


In March, 1825, another and more abiding threat to Mexico 
from witbniii her boundaries made ulk. A citizen wTotc to Stephen 
Austin from the Siaict coticcrnmg iluj outcome of the leceot presiden- 
tial election. "Mr. John Q. Adams had been Duly Elected . . . tharc is 
great hopes of the United States becoming reaceable possession of the 
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Province of Texas as far as the Rio Grande. . . Texas suddenly took 
on new promise for the North Americans. A father in New Orleans 
advised "his son to not sell his land daims in Texas." for the talk in 
Neiv Orleans was that "our Minister to hfexico is about to conclude 
a Trety with the Mexican Republic for the Province of Texas-the Rio 
grande to he the line between the two governments. . . ." The wTiter 
ended by asking Austin to reserve him some good land on the Braros 
or the Colorado. It was a sudden revival of Henry Clay's old demand for 
Texas all the way to the river, and now it was pressed by John Quinq- 
Adams, who had opposed it during the debates of 1819 on the Florida 


treaty. . 

There was more than frontier rumor to the report that the United 
States hankered after Texas and the Rio Grande. It seemed expedient 
to examine again, this time with Mexico instead of Spain, the o 
the Florida Treaty that had defined the Sabine as the western limiU ot 
Louisiana. United States policy desired to sec the whole eastern drainage 
of the Rocky Mountains above tbe Rio Grande as Am«ican territory. 
Mexico would be asked to redefine the northeastern limits ot her coun- 
try. Discussions svould take place in Mexico betiveen the government 
and Mr. Joel Poinsett, the United Sutes minister, who was empowered 
to offer certain reassurances such as a guarantee that in territory newly 
ceded by Mexico the Sutes would provide measures to overcome the 
Comanche warfare that harassed the Rio Grande provinces. But rumon 
were not only current in Louisiana-they swept through Mexico; and 
the very suggation by itself that the United Sutes wanted to dis^ss 
boundaries, after she had in 1819 renounced forever "all rights, claims 
and pretensions" to Texas and the Rio Grande, created an atmosphere 
in which Poinsett found it difficult even to raise the quesuon. For the 
time being he let it lie. and so did Mexico, while in Texas colony 
toiled away in hardship and remoteness at the job of establishing a 
fragment of the only life they knew-thai of the United States-under 


the Mexican flag. . , . _ 

ZiEhleen twtnty-five wu > wel •'“"S Iht l"'*a m.'- Com- 
merdal and official conununicaiioiis between the colony and the state 
capital at Saltillo sceie more dlfficttlt than mual. From Reynoia a eofo 
nift wore to Austin. "All the ssater courses are up so that mules svith 
Canto cannot proceed . . . there has been a great deal ol Rain in this 
Country the Rio Grande is rosy high. . . ." Another isTOtc later, 
from Camaigo. ". . • tom »hae I can learn there are a grate many 
goods in this part of the Country.— the Indians are still doing Mis- 
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chief . . . they Stole forty Mono from lic'c a few t!a)» l^rforc ♦'C arri»ol 
here." He arided a t'arninj; that a certain Niton, aho a coloniii. wai 
l)U>)itig liimiclf uj) and down the ritcr in rfliirtt to do harm to Amtin, 
■'writing againu" him to the Mexican gotcrntnctit. "My neartci." con- 
cludcil the njnomed American, "arc aery weeVe." 

Snch newt wai only an added ditcmiragemeni to Atnlin in lui 
labors, and .it times he brolc out in his letters with hitter denunciations 
of those s%honi he led. and gloomy predictions for the future. "You 
always," ssroic his brother James to him. “you ahvays put the worst 
construction on things an«t thereby render yourself fretful and melan- 
choly.*' Ihii colonial stresses were continuous, lioth from within and 
without. A Choetasv informant alarmcil Austin in iPrfi with tvord that 
"'Comatithes arc going to male a grand effort, next Fall, against llcxar 
and the Rio Grande frontier,’* and he forwaidetl the s*arning to S.incedo. 
the ^fcxican administrator at San Antonio. Use remorseless Nixon per- 
sisted in his defamations, esen though a Mexican friend assured Austin 
that his protestations svere "fatso y faliisimo." But cscry sshisper of ill 
svill only inaeased the mistrust with which the central government 
viewed affairs nbosc the river, and in December, a nisis came. 

It arose between the Mexion government and the settlement 
made ne.ir Nacogdoches by American immigrants under Beniamin 
Edwards, who had ohtained a Mexican grant after Austin had received 
his own. The two colonies were far apan, Init, in the scale of Texan 
distances, they were still ncighbon. and both groiijss of neweomen sv'cre 
American. The trouble w-as that Edwards and his followers settled on 
lands already occupied by a scattering of Atcxicans. From the Tint, 
there were iw'o factions— one American, one Mexican, in outlook and 
sympathy— in the Edsvards rolony. Disagreements s»xrc frc<iuent and 
bitter. The local alcalde, Samuel Nortis, favored the Mexican popula- 
tion, and upheld the Mexican claims to previous land grants. American 
settlers saw their hard work of establishment about to go for nothing. 
Mexicans scirctl their property, had them arrested on f.-ihc charges, 
jailed and Tined, Edwards appealed to Austin for advice on how to pro- 
ceed. Austin counseled him to write Governor Blanco, at Saltillo, setting 
forth his complaints, and appealing for justice. This he did in September. 

A few weeks later came the governor's reply. It annulled Edsvards's 
contract, and expelled him from Mexican territory, even if he desircvl 
to appeal his case to the central government in Mexico City. It w'« 
too much for the settlers to accept. Edwards proclaimed freedom in a 
series of fiery broadsides and letters, alluding to the ills sulTcred by hi« 
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followers. “Our properties daily seized by violence and injustice, our 
persons violated, our liberties trampled underfoot, and ourselves the 
destined and immediate victims of Spanish or ^^exican bayonets; we 
have sprung to arms for our safety” from the works of “this imbecile, 
this faithless and perfidious government. Great God!” he cried, "can you 
any longer hesitate, fellow citizens, what to do?” He announced the 
founding of Fredonia, a nesv republic, and he called for aid from the 
United States, from Austin and hh colonies, and from a coalition of 
Indian tribes. Of all these, only the Indians responded. “Tsventy-three 
Nations of Indians." he announced, “exclusive of the Comanches, are 
now sacredly pledged to aid us in our Independence—'. The price was 
great, and it was promised on a basis of no real authority. The Indians 
were to be given ownership of a vast area of the prairies, for Edwards had 
designated “a line North of this, running westsvardly to the Rio Grande: 
securing all individual rights within their territory" to the Indians. 

Austin saw it all with regret. He had worked hard enough to 
convince the Mexican government that he and his people intended to 
be loyal and svere in fact so. He saw the Fredonians as the "Nacogdoches 
madmen," and he could only believe that they were inviting Indians to 
rise and sweep the frontiers with a reign of terror. Far from helping the 
Edwards tnovemenc, Austin called his militia to arms, and proclaimed 
that one hundred of his men would march to support the government 
against Nacogdoches. "I know nothing.” he wrote icily to a correspondent 
in East Texas, "J know nothing positive as to the particular acts of 
oppression or injustice which you complain of against the local authori- 
ties of Nacogdoches. If report is to be believed you have cause to com- 
plain against the local authorities, but my Dr Sir the local authorities 
of Nacogdoches is not the whole Govt. WT^iat would you say in the U. S. 
if a party iverc to rebel against the Govt, because a Justice of the peace, 
had done wrong—" 

^Vithi^ a month Fredonia collapsed. The Mexican army sent 
troops. Austin's colony abided firmly loyal to their Mexican allegiance. 
Austin was commended by the government for his stand. New settlen 
entered East Texas to replace those cast out with Edwards. The Indian 
coalition was broken up, and the “twenty-three Nations'* once more 
agreed to subsist under Mexican rule. The crisis was over; but a demon- 
stration had been made of how difficult it was to hold together in peace 
two opposing national temperaments; and once again the cry of "to the 
Rio Grande" had been raised by men from the United States. It had 
hardly subsided when from a higher quarter the general idea was raised 
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again, for later in 1827, Henry Clay as Secretary of State authorized 
Poinsett to offer Mexico $1,000,000 if she would permit the extension of 
the North American boundary to the Rio Grande. Poinsett, in the pre- 
vailing atmosphere in Mexico City, did not submit the offer. But its 
terms were known even in the colony, and J. E. B. Austin wrote to his 
sister tliat if the United States were to buy Texas, the family "would 
not take less than $500,000" for their "interest in the Country. . . •“ in 
any settlement by the United States of individual claims following such 
a purchase. \ 

On a more personal level, relations were at times touch and go. 
A colonist travelling through Matamoros wrote back to the Brazos: "^Ve 
remain as usual with now and then a little difficulty, as hapened at 
a Ball the other evening, but since we have had fine dancing. . . . You 
know 1 am not in favor Spanish (except the ^Vomen of this Country 
they do verry well when that is said all h said) for the men are the 
damdest rascals in the world. . . . We had a frolick on the 8 January and 
got a little foxy." 

Mexicans in their turn had their own vinvs. In 1828 a certain 
Josi Marla Sinchez saw the Austin settlement. It was a scattered little 
town of about two thousand people, and its forms were new in Texas. 
The Rio Grande frontier had towns built of earth and rock, tinted 
plaster, and rocky screeu laid out at right angles to a square central 
plaza dominated by a church. They were towns that rose from the river 
landscape like parts of it. At San Felipe de Austin on the Brazos. Sinchez 
saw forty or fifty little wooden houses. They were built in the image of 
the forest and cabin life of the North American frontier, out of logs 
interlocked at the corners, and chinked with mud plaster. Rock chimneys 
rose at the end of each house. Many houses had only one loom. Those 
that had two displayed a new mannerism of the American forest primi- 
tive style, for the two rooms were separated by an open breezeway under 
the same roof that covered she rooms. Such a dwelling was called a 
dog run house. Later it would know modifications in rock construction 
and stucco, and remain characteristic of Texas living. Austin's own 
bachelor quarters were of this design. Sdnehez remarked "two svretched 
little stores" where the settlers bought their goods. One sold "only 
whiskey, rum, sugar, and coffee; the other rice, flour, lard and cheap 
cloth." There was no coherent plan to the village. The houses lay scat- 
tered at random on the r&ning Vand. Sinchez ohserved Aust'tt 
labors, and learned something of the views and temperaments of the 
colonists. He shook his head over tbe whole spectacle, and wrote that 
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Austin "in all his action, has, as one may say, lulled the authorities into 
a sense of security, while he works diligently for his own ends." There 
was something in the air, and Sinchea felt it. “In my judgment," he 
concluded, "the spark that rvill start the conflagration that will deprive 
m of Texas, %vill start from this colony." 

^Vhat was it that promised such trouble? Was it the energetic 
impatience of the Americans? They were accustomed to acting for them- 
selves. They did not wait, anywhere, for central authority to justify them 
in what they sought and how they sought it. When men came together 
on the frontier to make a common life, they were the government, at 
once, and energetically. The colony saw only its otra wants and prob- 
lems. Austin could not help feeling exasperation at the miserable, poor, 
confused doings of the Mexicans. The Mexican government, he told a 
distinguished American who was considering a move to Texas— it was 
Commodore David Porter— “may easily make Texas a very flourishing 
and advantageous member of the confederation it is now a dead weight 
—Texas once settled and the whole of the frontier of the Rio Grande 
from ^,’ew Rfexico to 5raumoros woufd 6e effcaualfy protected from 
the indians which would be an incalcutable advantage. , , 

But if he and hb work suffered by the very remoteness of Texas 
from the heart of government, he was unable to comprehend the furies 
that swept through Mexico periodically. In the eight years since gaining 
independence from Spain, Mc-xlco knew three revolutions and a shut- 
tling of presidents by force of arms, from old General Guadalupe Vic- 
toria, the first— "one of Plutarch’s Romans," as he was gloriously called 
in the usual elation that swept new officers into the Moncada Palace— 
to General Guerrero, while Santa Anna aliemaied between discreet 
obscurity on his ranch and aroied uprisia^ in the posture of a hero. 
And in the summer of 18*9, as Texas struggled to esublish laws, and 
justify her groiving sentiment for separate statehood, and resist discrim- 
inatory customs regulations at Mexican ports of entry, Mexico faced a 
preposterous threat from over the Atlantic 

For Ferdinand VII, bearing out the dead Iturbide’s prediction, 
undertook to reconquer Mexico with thirty-fise hundred troops svho 
wre embarked from Havana in July. It was the jear's worst season in 
Mexico Bay, srith hurricanes and rain. It Cbrfes had managed with fewer 
ins-aders, he did not have seven millions of inhabitanu to face who 
could meet him with his own weapons. Ibe Spanish fleet steered clear 
of San Juan de UHoa and Veracrui. Instead, the miserable army w« put 
ashore at Tampico, after which the ships sailed away for Cuba. The 
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incredible monarch at Madrid was confident that once in Mexico, his 
forces would be met with legions of Mexicans who eager to throw off 
die disorders of self-government would spring loyally to the Crown and 
help put down the upstart republic overnight. The royal calculations 
svere inexact. Seizing the opportunity for one of his emergences, Santa 
Anna rallied troops about him without help from the republican gov- 
ernment and led the campaign against the Spaniards, who without 
reinforcement or support, and riddled by fever, surrendered to him on 
September n, 1829. The invasion tvas over. Fewer than two thousand 
Spaniards survived to be shipped back to Cuba. Santa Anna was a 
national hero. Biding his time, he modestly retired to the country, and 
a few weeks later a revolution broke out in army garrisons in Yucatdn 
and elsewhere, and the national government was overthrown. The new 
president was Anastasio Bustamante who after attending to the spoils 
of victory looked north to the colonics with new plans. 

During that same summer the coastwise shipping of the 
plying between New Orleans and the Mexican cast coast ports, put in 
and out of the anchorage at the mouth of the Rio Grande, carrying 
passengers, money and merchandise. Matamoros was the first consid* 
erable town upriver. Gulf vessels could not come to her riverbanks, for 
the river’s last reaches were shallow, full of difficult bends and bars. 
Cargo had to be landed on the beaches of the estuary and hauled over- 
land Co the customs houses, and to the start of the long desert journey to 
the interior in wagons and on pack mutes. Other towns farther upriver- 
Rcynosa, Camargo, even Saint John Baptist, now called Presidio del 
Rio Grande— svere terminal points for better roads to the interior than 
the one from Matamoros. But to reach them by water had never been 
tried, and the only boating upriver consisted of a ferry crossing hete 
and there at the most populous routes, where a brown ferryman, who 
worked naked in readiness to jump into the water to push if his skiff 
went aground, poled his fares over the muddy current unchallenged— 
until August, 1829. 
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6 . 

The ‘‘Ariel” 


On the third of that ntonih, a letter was handed at Matamoros 
to an overland traveller leasing lor San Felipe de Austin on the Brazos. 
It ivas addressed to Stephen Austin, and ir said "I am here with a 
Steamboat and some goods for the purpose of ascending the River del 
norte to open a commercial intercourse svith the interior if practicable 
and taking up land for future benefit— It is extreeml)' doubtfull whether 
the enterprise will result in success. I shall however give some months 
attention to it ... It will be some weeks before I can get ready to start 
from this and Should the opportunity offer I should be pleased to hear 
from you. Your council after so much painfull experience would be 
valuable. . . In its calm determination and tractable realism the letter 
carried a ceruin familiar tone. It had the Austin touch, and in fact, it 
was signed by Captain Henry Austin, Stephen's cousin. Characteris- 
tically, it was obliged to add. in the North American obsession ivith a 
familiar topic, "before leaving the US I laid before the Govt a Memoir 
on the western boundary jjointing out the advantages of an exchange 
of the territory west of the Rocky Mounuins for the land between the 
Del norte and the US giving the Mexican Govt one or two millions to 
enduce the exchange—” If President Andrew Jackson, newly elected, 
had anticipated him by already sending an emissary to Mexico with an 
offer of five millions for the territory to the Rio Grande, Henry Austin 
nevertheless was thinking coniinentally, like a man of his time, and 
of his family; and be now proceeded with his venture as master of the 
first Rio Grande steamboat. 

She was called the Ariel and was. so her captain said, "a boat of 
great speed and power," and perhaps could run as fast as seven knots an 
hour. She carried one hundred thousand pounds of freight. She burned 
wood in her great furnaces that made her bulge amidships, where she 
bulged again at each side with (he paddle wheels tltat looked as it they 
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had been taken from a millstream. According to her type, the Ariel 
carried a single tall black smokestack directly above her boilers and 
engines. Her decks were wide, her hull narrow below them, taking a 
draft of between three and font feet of vfater. The pilothouse forward, 
and the cabin amidships, were high and narrow, with upright wooden 
ribbing through which gaunt little window looked out darkly. Against 
her tvhite paint two small brass cannon sparkled at bow and stern. These 
were on guard against pirates in the Gulf or robbers on land. She pad- 
died along bustily like a heavy, changeling swan that could never leave 
the rvater. though giving to the sky from her tall black neck a proud and 
billowing banner of dense smoke shot through with huge sparks of 
burning wood that crackled upward when the boilers were stocked 
anew. Her fuel she took on board anywhere along the banks where 
enough wood grew, and piles of it were stacked at the engine-room 
door. She brought new sounds to the river. Her paddle wheels hissed 
and foamed when she backed water, and chopped along sweetly dripping 
when she was on a dear run. Blowing oil steam she split tlie brilliant 
air, and sounding her steam whistle with a let of white plume she made 
travelling music, and with her brass bell atop the pilothouse she com- 
manded in marine propriety her dtanges of speed and die passing of 
houn. Around the endless loops and bends of the lower river she 
veatchtd in caution for enough water to bear her and above the flood- 
cut banks her stack moved slowly by to be marvelled at from die fevt 
cultivated fields, the pastures, the grating land of the brush, until she 
pul in at a little town of stone and clay, where all swarmed to see her 
in the beating heat of a Rio Grande summer. 

The Gipuin's letter took twenty-four days to be delhcred, and 
Stephen Austin answered it at once, and with measured pessimism. He 
feared that his cousin's doubu about the enterprise were "but too well 
founded." He had been working on a map of Texas, and was full of his 
subject. The Rio Grande and its country were "entirely unfit for steam 
navigation." Captain Austin had asked for "council” and it came duti- 
fully. “As regards the country on the Rio Grande, so far as my informa- 
tion extends it is calculated entirely for pastoral purposes and can never 
be valuable as an agrinilliiral KCtion The soil is rich and fertile, but 
the seasons are dr)- and so very ircgular as to destroy every thing like 
certainty in crops, unless where there are facilities for irrigation, and 
those can only obtained by means of machinery for raising the water 
out of the riser— an expedient which would be expensive and I think 
inade<iuate-tho many base had it on contemplation, as I base been 
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told, to use steam for this purpose—” A thought occurred to him. Per- 
haps, if the climate and soil svere suitable, a coffee plantation might be 
tried somewhere on the river, and he left it politely with Captain Austin, 
who svas much travelled, adding, “Your observation in all quaiten of 
the world, will enable you to form a much more correct opinion as to 
this, than any one who has ever visited there.” Still, he tvould say one 
thing. “As regards lands for future benefit, I am decidedly of opinion 
that one league of land well situated in Texas svill be worth more than 
ten on the Rio Grande— The Sun and moon are not more dissimilar 
than the tsvo countries. . . He had really given it much thought, 
while making notes for his map. Texas teemed with natural products— 
beef, dairy fats, grain, garden crops, cotton, sugar, tobacco, timber, and 
lumber; and industries could readily be set up to turn out cotton and 
woollen fabrics, distilled liquors; and the horse and mule trade could 
be developed. What was needed was more immigration by civilized 
persons, and the establishment of Texas as a separate state under Mexico. 
Given these, the “cititens of Texas would deal with the Indians, and 
protect the whole Rio Grande frontier at no cost to the govemmenL” 
One vision led to another, and to his cousin he added that he had "in 
contemplation to open a road direct from here”“the Brazos— “to Passo 
del Norte and Santa Fe." The idea was to turn, in one sweeping gesture, 
ihe Missouri-New Mexico trade southward to Texas, where between a 
«ty which he might found at Galveston and the andent pass into 
tiorihem Mexico a new highway could be stretched across all of Texas. 
It Ihb could be managed, and if Henry’s “views indine this way," wrote 
Stephen, "I would join with you on equal terms—” 

But Henry Austin, occupied with the poor realities of the river, 
was learning them fast. He had been “induced to embark in this 
operation by the hope of retrieving my ruined fortune and of laying 
a foundation for an estate for my family by Securing a large tract of 
land." His contract with the Mexican political authority empowered 
him to colonize "any of the vacant lands on this river but there are 
none vacant that are worth having or that can be got at conveniently. 

By September he had been upriver nearly as far as Revilla, where he 
found “the river so dangerous in low water” that he "did not think 
it prudent to proceed up at this late season." Only in wet season could 
ihe Ariel go above Mier, (by whidr he really meant Roma), and below 
Mier all the good land was already taken. He had to deride to spend the 
winter plying between Camargo and Matamoros, making two or three 
trips a monili, depending upon how much business was to be had. The 
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outlook was not encouraging. I£ it came to failure, he said, "I should 
only be able to save my self from rain by taking the boat to some place 
svhere She could be Sold or employed to advantage.” Could Stephen 
tell him whether there might be enough wealth, travel and shipping 
torn the Brazos to justify taking the Ariel there? 

Even when there was enough water, the Ariel knew misfortune. 
In late September a great flood came down the river, and Captain 
Austin remarked that it "would have enabled him to go quite to Santa 
Fe,” but for one thing. The very flood that would float the Ariel far 
upriver brought with it "a pestilence which prostrated everybody.” He 
was the only member of the Ariel's crew to escape the epidemic. For 
nearly three months, during which the high water would have taken the 
driei most profitably op and down the river, his men were all inca- 
pacitated, and she lay idle at Maiamoros, while salaries continued, and 
expenses of upkeep. Morosely he discussed with a group of local 
merchanu the idea of selling them a half interest in the steamboat, to 
keep it running between the river's mouth and Matamoros. But he 
found it a sore trial to negotiate with the Matamorans. ‘‘There is such 
an inveterate jealousy of strangers," he said, "and so much perfidy m 
the Mexican people that nothing conducted by a stranger can succeed 
if they can prevent it” All he could do was make plans for withdrawal 
from the river without too great a loss. Even that would take months 
more of steaming up and down the restricted river to earn freighting 
fees. If he could not in the end sell the Ariel and leave her behind, he 
would have to run to New Orleans and sell her there. It would be as 
well to dispose of some of her original cargo in any case. He asked his 
cousin about an item of that. ‘‘I have a printing press, and types, is it 
wanted in Texas. It will not sell here as the people cannot read, the 
value is 1500$." There was something absurdly valiant m taking a 
steamboat where there was no water, a printing press where none could 
read. . . . 

Though business improved early in 1830, and for three montlis the 
Ariel "more than paid her cxpcnces," until the merchants of Matamoros 
were convinced that “a Steamboat to facilitate the transportation of 
goods is all important to the prosperity of the place,” Captain Austin 
was firm in his resolve to d^axt as soon as he could "quit with 
credit. . . . Nothing,” he said, "nothing but ray pride and the censure 
Vo -wWtVi S should expose myscM by abandoning a project of my 
proposing has induced me to continue here $0 long— At ah events I 
shall extricate myself with a lesv montlis—” 
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children at fourteen were thus to be abolished, to insure unending 
generations of slave labor from which there was to be no escape in 
perpetuity. Commercial traffic in slaves, however, the committee did 
not ask for, but courteously bowed to the current provision banning it. 
Austin was busy all year with letters and petitions to hold fast to the 
institution that provided property holders with human chattels. 

Not that he would have Mcttican officials think he approved of 
slavery— perish the ihougfaL *■. . . por me parte," he declared to one of 
them, "no soy en favor dc la esclavitud en ninguna maneia qe. sea. . . 
But if he was not in favor of slavery in any possible form, he was able 
to go on to say that slavery, having been legally recognized by the 
central government in the colonies law, and being so vitally necessary 
to the prosperity of the colony, should be maintained. How else could 
new colonists be induced to enter Tesas from Louisiana? It was a 
veiung matter, as he indicated by questions be put to the authoriti^ 
IVhat was he authorized to do if slaves ran away from their owners in 
the United States and came to Texas? "If the runaway remains bwe he 
is a nuisance to the Country— if his owner claims him and he is not 
given up it will desffoy all harmony between the Citizens of that State 
and this—" And another tedious aspect of It all: what was be to do with 
"a free man who steals a Negro from that Sutc and brinp him here?" 
How was that crime to be puni$hed?-for it was ‘’certainly a very high 
Crime," and as punishment he could only propose whipping, a heavy 
fine and imprisonmenL He busied himself with exhaustive drafts of 
how slavery could be maintained and regulated, and when he heard 
that the legislature of Coahuila-Tcxos considering a measure to 
prohibit slavery "absolutely and forever in all its territory, he warned 
in wounded accents that the settlers could only regard its passage as 
"una acta de mala U" on the part of the govenuncni, since they had 
come in with their slaves under the law. But he did not see his own 
strenuous effort to modify the law as an act of bad faith, and again and 
again he warned that the colony must face ruin if iu slaves were freed. 
Now and then he gave ground, and to save slavery a while longer, asked 
that children of slaves be emandpaicd-though only at reaching the 
age of twenty-five. 

So the struggle went on through the i8*os, and nowhere was 
heard a voice like that of Bartolomd de las Casas lifted on behalf, not 
of property, or the liberty of a restrioed few, or of legalistic guarantees, 
but of the inherent humanity of men and women and children, who 
must not be owned like implements of work, and used as such. The 
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new law. Let the government have time to reconsider. Austin himsell 
was sternly resolved to fight for the right to hold slaves, for though he 
owned only one, "an old, decreped woman, not worth much” whom he 
had bought the year before for $350, he declared the whole thing was 
a matter of principle, and he intended to protect his constitutional 
rights in the matter so iar as he was able. He was not at once obliged 
to do so, for in December came word that the President "ftas been 
pleased ... to declare the department of Texas excepted. . . ." Slatery 
was secure for the time being in the settlements. 

Its presence there was legal under the Mexican grants originally 
pven to Austin in 1822. One of his continuing troubles in Mexico City 
during the trying months of pressing his petition through government 
channels had been a disagreement about the terms under which settlers 
could introduce slaves into Nfexico and keep them. The new govern- 
ment’s feeling was that slavery should be done away with, and pre- 
saibed accordingly, under a gradual process. Austin wrote in >822/ 
his “principal diificuUy is slavery, this they will not admit— as the law is 
all slaves are to be free in ten years. . . He was working for arrange- 
ments more to die advantage of his colonists. "... I am trying to have 
it amended so as to make them slaves for life and their children free 
at 91 years. . . ." He was afraid that he would not succeed in his effotu, 
but in the turmoil of Mexico City politics, he came oil better than he 
had dared hope. The colonies law finally provided that "After the pro- 
mulgation of this law there shall be neither sale nor purchase of slaves 
who are brought to the empire: their children bom in the empire shall 
be free at the age of fourteen." The slave trade, of course, was prohibited 
by these lerms, and die children would be lost just as they reached a 
useful age; but the parents until their death were secured to their oWiTvers 
as economic machinery. It seemed like a piece of good business, and 
after all, laws could be modified. For the next decade Stephen Austin 
never stopped trying to modify ihem-though his attitude toward slavery 
at times wavered oddly, and for curious reasons. 

In 1824 the colonists were alarmed by talk that all slaves were 
to be freed in Mexico. Austin beaded a committee that filed a protest, 
pointing out how ruin would befall ilic colony if the original three 
hundred families could no longer rely on their slaves for fanning, defense 
and propagation of involuntary labor. The committee went further dian 
a request that the current regulations be undisturbed; they asked that 
dicsc be revised to declare that “the slaves and iheir descendants of the 
300 families . . . shall be slaves for life. . . The provisions freeing 
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from any foreign country other than the United States to tale up claims 
m Texas. No travellers from the United States could enter eien tem- 
porarily srithoui a Jlexican visa. Any settlement already in process of 
movement from the United States was cancelled. Esdsiing colonies were 
Oot to be disturbed, but no slaves were to be brought into them hence- 
forth. Texas coastal commerce was thrown open to foreigners for four 
years and at certain seaports the customs regulations were suspended 
to the advantage of Mexican and oversea colonists. These measures were 
to be enforced by military power, and at Matamoros, General Manuel 
Micr y Terdn mobilized troops to march into Texas to do the job. The 
Texan settlers were to have their tajmeuppance. 

After reflection, Stephen Austin wrote to the President and to 
General Mier y Tcrin, and drafted though did not send a letter to 
Lucas Alamin, the ^fexicaa vice-president, who held jurisdiction over 
the colonies. He argued hotly against the exclusion measures of the new 
Uw. and especially its deo-ee that caoceUed settlezaeots undertaken but 
oot completed. Speaking for the coionisu, and protesting their good 
faith, he asked, *'1$ it good poH^ to sour their minds and alienate tbefr 
aSections?" Already there were new settlers on the road from as far 
away as New YorL They had sold their property at home, and had 
made all the complicated arraogemeDis necessary for a new life in a 
new nation. From the moment of his acceptance of their applications, 
Austin considered them already members of the colony. He v^niild not 
apply the new law to them. . . Immagine,*’ he charged the government, 
“immagine for a moment the iituaUon in irhicb some hundreds of fami- 
lies bad to be placed, by being stopped oo the road to this colony after 
having sold all their property where they formerly lived and meurred 
heavy cxpences, they would be totally ruined, and”— let the government 
take note— "the odium would of necessity fall on the Govt that caused 
their min— public sympathy would be exdied to a very high degree and 
public indignation would inunediaiely follow. . . He asked flatly that 
orders be sent to “ihe Com* Gen’ of this section not to stop the emigrants 
to my colony—”. His protest was effective. In a few weeks he was assured 
by General MJer y Teida that his colony was not indicated under the 
article affecting settlements in progress. 

But the rest of the Congressional aa was to be prosecuted. It 
was plain to Austin that the arude on slavery, confirming the state 
law already passed by Coahuila-Tcxas, could not be argued against; and 
he made no reference to it in hu fetters to the government— though in 
the one he wrote but did not send to Alamin, he took a moUify ing line 
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arguments were all expedient, the reasons grubby, the eloquence geared 
to anxiety over material investments. Clumsy as it was, and esen cor- 
ruptible and at times bloodthirsty, the Mexican government, speaking 
with the voice o£ the Indian who had known the meaning of slavery 
under the early Spaniards, alone held any sort of moral jx>siure in the 
long struggle whose stake was a measure of man's dignity. 

Finally in 1827 Coahuila-Tcxas adopted a law freeing at birth 
children born to slaves, and permitting a period of only six mouths 
after the adoption and publication of die law during which additional 
slaves might be brought into the state. It was severe, but not so severe 
as the legislature's fitsi draft of the bill, and it ov,ed iu final form to 
agitations led by Austin and his settlers. Austin wrote hastily to his 
brother-in-law to come to Texas at once, bringing his slaves, before the 
six months’ period was over. But as with so many laws of the Republic, 
this one was not enforced in such an outlying land as Texas. Stephen 
Austin himself, in the (ace of the laws of 1822 and after, barring 
trade, bought his "decreped old woman” in 1828. New colonists poured 
into Texas from the East, and by 1830 the American population num- 
bered thirty thousand-twice the number of the Texas Indians and 
Mexicans together. On the river in January, 1830, Captain Henry 
Austin told his cousin what he was hearing in Matamoros. 

. . The hfexicans appear to be very jealous of your increasing 
strength,” he wrote, and he reflected another current topic: "I think 
the conviction Uiat Texas cannot long remain ihcirs may determine them 
to sell to the U S now they have an opportunity.” For though nolhing 
had been accomplished officially, the United States minister to Mexico 
was known to have five million dollan available for the purchase of 
Texas, and perhaps a little over, if certain individuals in the capital 
could find ways to receive North American dollars quite privately-ot 
so the minister hoped (though without tlie knowledge or approval ol 
President Jackson). But his intrigues had little cliance to develop. The 
government at Mexico City took alarm at the swelling immigration m 
Texas, and the growing establishment there of a society made in the 
likeness of the United States. Intelligence went from the Rio Grande 
to the capital, accompanied by various recommendations for the control 
of the North Americans and the reaffirmation of Mexican authority 
above the river; and in April, 1830, the government acted to repress the 
Anglo-American colonies in Texas. On the sixth. President Bustamante 
signed an Act of Congress that dosed the frontier to Anglo-American 
settlers, iliough it held out inducements to Mexicans and imniigrsnts 
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deductioD can be made from the increase o£ blac^ for they onnot 
emigrate,) compare the two sums, and then suppose that jou will be 
alise at the period abose mentioned, that you base a long-cherished 
and belos'ed wife, a number of daughters, grand daughters, and great 
grand daughters . . . would no fears for their fate, a horrible fate; 
intrude themselves upon your pillow, and oiercloud the esening of )our 
life? ... If Texas is tsiscly and prudently managed, it wll be sas ed from 
the osenshelming ruin which mathematical demonstration declares must 
mertaU the slave states. . . .** What would the solution be. in wisdom 
and prudence? He seemed to see only one. "A few jears more and 
Mexio) will be the only resting place left for the ivhites South of Illinois, 
unless”— not that he advocated it, but there it was— "unless the blacks 
are exterminated by a general massacre by the Wliites; and aftenvards 
excluded from being brought into the country-In a century more either 
the ^shites, or the blacks must cease to exist in the southern States, or they 
must intermarry and all be placed on an equality. 


8 . 


Bad Blood 


But in 1830 there were other problems, too. for (^ptarn Henry 
Austin reported from the Rio Grande that General M»er y Tcrfri desired 
a meeting iviih Stephen, whom be did not deceive for a moment. It wm 
M ier y feran. and no one eke. who had designed the governments 
measures against Texas, and Stephen Austm had alwajs known iL 
They were on the best of terms, of course, and observed all ameniti«, 
but just the same Stephen wished Henry would write him '‘ben the 
long-expected army of Texas is to be on. and m number, eto This 
referred to the movement of troops oxer the Rio Grande to enforce n«v 
revenue laws at customs houses 10 be established 

Texas, and to see that other provisions of the Act of April sixth were 
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carrieil out. Enjoining calm at home, Stephen Austin reported that “The 
most perfect peace and harmony reigns over all Texas and will no doubt 
so continue—” 

Henry saw otlrerwise on ilte Rio Grande. Mier y Tcrin on taking 
his army into Texas was planning, according to what Henry heard, to 
remove Stephen from the colony, because his influence with the colo- 
nists was “dangerous to the security of the province." It was a shocking 
rumor, and Henry dismissed it, "supposing it to be impossible for the 
Gen^ to meditate so rash a measure." But soon he was not so certain. 
He wrote to Stephen that Mier y Terin was overheard saying that “he 
viewed the foreigners in this part of ihe country as llie Most dangerous 
enemies of it particularly the North Americans whose sole object was 
to wrest from the Mexicans their property and so much of their territory 
as tliey could get— . . . You know,” continued Henry, "You know the 
duplicity of the Mexican charactci-ihcir general want of faith in all 
transactions and the necessity oI being guarded against their villainy. . . • 
It may therefore be wise to keep yourself under cover of your own rifles, 
which Gen' Teran has not the nerve nor the power to encounter. . . ■" 
and Captain Henry Austin added "you must take good care not to let 
it transpire that I communicate with you on this subject as it would 
probably consign me to die Calabose. . . .” 

In Matamoros there were troubles for North Americans engaged 
in shipping in and out of the Rio Grande, A new state law required all 
foreign merchants except the English, the German and the Dutch to 
pay a tax on their capital in trade and on all importation during the 
previous year. The spedhe exceptions Icll only United Stales shipping 
subject to the tax. The regulations permitted the Texas colonies to ship 
goods to Matamoros, Veracruz and Tampico; but they had to pay the 
revenue. It may have been a measure in retaliation for abuses of the 
customs laws by the Texans, who for years had taken advantage of 
exemption from duty on goods to be used for building the colony to 
introduce all sorts of other goods in great quantity which they illegally 
used in commerce. Bad blood stirred at provocation from both govern- 
ment and settlers. “The Govts and people of Mexico appear to become 
more hostile daily to the dtizeiu of the US.," as Henry Austin saw affairs 
on the river, "and I am of opinion will ultimately drive them from 
Mexico or reduce the U S to the neassity of compelling them to respect 
the rights of her Citizens—" 

Matamoros was an armed camp. Mier y Terdn’s soldiers were on 
guard at every point. The customhouse was a fort, and collection of 
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duties tvas accelerated, aud its revenue svas poured into the Commandant 
General’s hands. It svas the only source of funds with which to pay his 
troops. There svere three hundred soldiers in town, and sixteen hundred 
more irere expected to arrise soon, to be drilled and trained for the 
Texas entry. The army was raised through levies made on the Mexican 
people. The law stated Uiai “vagabonds and disorderly persons shall be 
taken in preference for military service, recruits may be obtained by 
entrapment and decoy.” Henry Austin did not expect the array to move 
north. He believed that affairs in central Mexican politics concerned 
Mier y Teran far more than the problems of Texas, and in fact, the 
General was changing his tune, protesting that he favored the Texans 
in all things. Perhaps there was a new reason for this, and Henry wrote, 
"I think he has more apprebeasloo of a Grito for Centralism in the 
South and a separation of those northern states which are federal, than 
of the US or Texas. ... I also suspect be counts upon much support from 
Texas in such an event. . . 

But in that summer the vagabond army did move aaoss the 
Rio Grande. Mier y Terin established a dozen or so military posts in 
Texas whose presence w-as an affront to the colonists, and returned to 
his headquarters at Matamoros. It was a hot summer, parched with 
drought. Henry Austin looked at the river to see it go drier and lower. 
\Vas be trapped with the ArielT The searing winds came, and lifted sand 
into the air. It w*as choking, even while the air was sticky and humid. 
The land was 0at and the lower sky ptesaged the sea and heedom and 
rescue, but the Ariel had to be readied, and there were officials to see, 
and six or eight thousand dollars to retrieve. ^Vhere was the image of 
the future tliat he had brought to the river— prosperity, and an estate 
with green lawns to the bank, and a heriia^ for a family? “Poor fellow.” 
noted his brother Archibald in the East when it was plain that the Rio 
Grande steamboat ventrae was doomed, “he has traversed the world, 
beat the Bush, in every Hemisphere, contended with almost unexampled 
perseverance, with the freaks of fortune, had a fortune at various times 
as it were in his grasp, and have frustrated. Blocade, Wars and peace 
have so intervened as destroy bis well-founded hopes of success, the all 
powerful ingine Steam does not appear to enable him to stem the 
cturent that has set against him. . . 

But at last, in late August, he took the Ariel down the river and 
up the coast to the Brazos. He met Stephen Avstia in due course, and 
discussed taking up a league of land. Tlie prospect was not filling. He 
said it would ‘‘be folly for me to devote the remainder of my life to the 
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occupation o£ a league of land.” His past stirred in his memory, his scale 
of imagination would not let him be, and he shared with Stephen as 
with a kindred spirit the vague creative longings that made them both 
active, unhappy and relentless. “J must do something on an extensive 
scale with prospects of ultimate advanugc of magnitude," he declared, 
"or do nothing. . . . You and I may indulge our imaginatiom with tlie 
pleasing prospect of passing the remainder of life in the tranquillity 
which a snug stock farm appears to offer, but neither you nor I could 
exist in such a state. . . ." 

It was true; and Henry planned to move on to New Orleans and 
the States. He had a last word of advice for Stephen. There was political 
rumor that Mexico's federation was about to break apart into inde- 
pendent provinces. General Mier y Terin in such a case had his eye on 
his choice of land. "I strongly suspect Teran looks to Texas for his share. 
Flatter him in that point and make him believe the people of Texas 
look up to him as their political Savior and you may do anything with 
him. . . After this word, he was ready to go: but once again the Ariel 
was delayed by bad luck, for the beef rations packed for the homeward 
voyage spoiled overnight, and four crewmen deserted in the dark. He 
set about repairing his supplies and crew at the mouth of the Brazos, 
while "Farewell," wrote Stephen from San Felipe upstream, "I hope you 
may have a calm run to the U.S.— it is more Uian I expect to have for 
the next two years, and God knows whether 1 shall ever see much 
quiet—" And ilien the Ariel was ready, with Iter woodpiles replenished, 
and she set out to cross the bar into the CulL But she had taken on too 
much wood, and to lighten her for the crossing, the Captain set ashore 
to leave behind him his two brass cannon and other weighty cargo. The 
Artel tried die bar again. This time she ran aground. In getting off, she 
was damaged. She ventured on, but her troubles had been too much for 
her; she sank and was abandoned in Galveston Bay. It would be sixteen 
years before steam came back to the lower Rio Grande. Captain Henry 
Austin, though still plagued by "prospects of ultimate advantage of 
magnitude,” settled in his coudn's colony in Texas after all. 

The head of the colony was also head of the militia, with the 
rank of colonel. The law required him to have the uniform of colonel in 
the Mexican army, of navy blue, with gold epaulettes, a scarlet waistcoat 
with gold round cord on the edges, a gold-mounted sword and belt, 
and a yellow sash: a set of bolsters, a pair of boots and yellow spurs; 
pantaloons trimmed with black silk braid; a military surtout with a 
standing collar, that was to be "handsomely though plainely trimmed 
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with black silk, cord”; and a yellow-bitted bridle. Colonel Stephen F. 
Austin ordered all this out of New York in the summer of 1830. It was 
months in coming, for the embroidery of gold bullion on the coat took 
time, and cost forty-one dollars. It finally left for Texas by ship on 
December twentieth; but it would arrive too late to be taken to Saltillo 
by Colonel Austin, who svas obliged to attend the next session of the 
legislature of the Twin Sisters, that would open in January, 1831. He 
travelled by way of Bexar, and strudt out from there for the Rio Grande, 
which he crossed at France Way, as it was still called. He passed through 
the Presidio, where the population continued to take down grand 
yellow-gray stones from the ruins of St. Bernard's to make their shops 
and houses and corrals, and proceeded with an armed escort to Mon- 
clova and Saltillo. There was much to debate in the session, much to 
prove; her own identity for Texas, without loss of loyalty to Mexico. 
Behind the immediate issues loomed and pressed more relentlessly every 
day the energy of the United States as it reached toward the Rio 
Grande’s two extremes of terrain, at the Gulf and in the Rocky 
Mountain north. 


9 - 

The Mexico Trade 


"\Ve are caraing on a smart Trade with St. tefee from the boons 
lick country," wrote a Missouri merchant as early as 1824. For three cen- 
turies the How of colonial life had_ moved by tlie compass needle north 
and south, from Mexico to the river and back again— captains and friars 
and householders; convicts paroled as colonists; an occasional bishop 
in his large, upholstered wagon; mercliant trains with their Indian 
drivers; military inspectors of the Spanish Crown visiting frontier garri- 
sons of forty men and four hundred horses and tiventy firearms; journey- 
man artisans and now and then a student travelling between wilderness 
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and a Spanish university: all in ilieir slow glisten and wonderful per* 
sistence traselled north and south. 

And tlien, wiUt the nineteenth century, in a swing of the needle, 
the compass began to shoiv life flowing toward the river along a nerv 
axis, from cast to west, in a new measure of knowledge, and at a quick- 
ened pace. New paths were imagined. One much speculated uiwn in 1825 
was the Red Riser, in spite of the immense ''Rafl” of tangled timber 
that hung o\er its course like a low thick canopy for almost a hundred 
miles, so that tlte river ran unseen as if in a subterranean current But 
its upper end pointed generally toward Santa Fc, though its source fell 
short of there by a hundred and fifty miles, and the talk svas that if die 
Raft could be cleared away, as men were now planning to clear it, then 
"Steam boats will be able to assend within a day or tivo's Journey from 
S'* Fee,” and "if this is done the whole current of the Intercourse with 
New Mexico will be by way of Red River and the whole valley of it 
will Soon be settled, and the time may come when more cotton may 
go out of Red River than now goes out of the mississippi. . . For 
many reasons the Red River undertaking never maieTialiicd. For one 
tiling, the clearing of the Great Raft was loo diOicuIt to do. For another, 
the upper reaches of the Red River could not float steamboats except 
perhaps in storm water. And finally, the Mexico trade already in progress 
overland to Chihuahua by way of the prairies and Santa Fe grew so 
fast that the Santa Fe trail quicUy became the established route. 

It had been Spain's firm policy to exclude all trade from the 
United States except through the severely controlled port of Veracruz. 
There came North American goods by sea, and, if any readied the Rio 
Grande and Santa Fe, went northward by the old cottonwood carts from 
Mexico. By the time it arrived, merchandise cost the New Mexicans 
dearly. One common item— calico and even "bleached and brown domes- 
tic goods"— sold for two or three dollars a yard. 

But with the independence of Mexico in 1821, the restrictions 
were, if somewhat capriciously, relaxed. The trappers of the mountains 
showed the way to the Rio Grande overland. Both Anglo-Americans and 
Mexicans wondered whether trails might turn into roads; and in 1824, 
a group of citizens from Mexican Santa Fe crossed the plains to invite 
trade from the Mississippi valley. Stephen Austin's brother wrote to 
him about it: "A Deputation from Santa Fe arrived a few weeks ago 
at the council BluSs— the object of their visit was to ascertain the most 
e\igaVAe Situation ior a road lobe cut irom Santa Fe— to that place— and 
also to enter into some arrangement to Secure traders (to and from the 
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Province of New Mexico) —from attacks o£ the indiam— and to appoint 
agents for the purpose of fadlitating an intercourse and commerce to 
the United States—". 

By then the Mexico trade was a reality. In 1821 ^Villiam Becknell 
had taken out to the plains "a company of men destined to the westward 
for the purpose of trading for Horses and Mules, and catcliing wild 
animals of every description/* as his announcement stated in the Missouri 
Intelligencer. His intention was to trade with Indians; but on the 
prairies he met a wandering group of Santa Feans who persuaded the 
Missourians "to accompany them to the nesv emporium [Santa Fe], 
where, notwithstanding the trifling amount of merchandise they were 
possessed of. they realized a very handsome profit. . . /’ The expedition 
tvas equipped only svith pack animals, and so were those few that svent 
out again in the follotring year. In May of 1624 Becknell introduced an 
important innovation on the trail to Santa Fe, when taking out another 
merdiandise train, he hauled his goods in wagons for the first time. The 
svagons tvere a success, for "no where else on tJie American continent," 
observed a trader, "can be found a route of 800 miles in extend more 
easily traversed by wagons than the one between Independence and 
Santa Fe." 

The volume of traffic grew faster than Uie Mexicans had expected. 
Ready to measure by their own experience of the single, dawdling, 
annual train of the Rio Grande v'alley, and their own unhurried natures, 
they were hardly prepared to see so many caravans, and so many traders, 
and so much merchandise rolling past their vaguely defined boundaries. 
It was alarming. So much business could only mean so much power 
eventually in the hands of the Anglo-American visitors. Mexico went no 
further tvith deputations to the States to establish roads and propose 
commerce. But it was too late. The gates had been opened, and the flood 
had started, and would increase. 

The first trade road led to Taos, where the trappers had gone. 
It was the port of entry for New Mexico, sphere papers svere examined. 
The customs house was at Santa Fe, and there the serious business of 
ta.xation/ and sometimes of confiscation, was done. As the trade grew, 
if Mexico could not exclude it, she could at least bear upon it every 
tedium and elaboration of government control that a Spanish heritage 
could suggest. Months before selling out, the trader had to have his 
enure bill of merchandise made out and. tiaxuUted uuo Spanish. This 
was copied in duplicate, and sent by traveller, or by mail if possible, to 
the point of destination, whether Santa Fe or Chihuahua, or any point 
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between them. Once entered, the invoice could not be altered in any 
way, and any error in further copying it, even to a slip of the pen, was 
enough to subject the cargo to coahscation when it later arrived. The 
invoice was stamped, and a copy was returned to tite trader with a “guia,” 
or clearance. The guia was permitted to name three points of destination 
for the shipment, which thereafter could go nowhere else. There was 
a lime limit on the validity of the guia. If its return to the trader were 
delayed by the officials, or by uncertainty of mails, the trader was sure 
to be late in his travel, for he could not start without the clearance in 
hand. And if he was late in arriving, then he was taxed double the duty 
levied on his goods. 

But at last, if he had his papers, the trader could depart. The 
wagon train commander carried a document issued by the Superin- 
tendent of Indian Affaira at St. Louis, showing the names of all men in 
the trading party, and granting them permission "to pass into and 
through the Indian country, 8* ... to the province of Mexico.” The 
trail to Santa Fe soon found an easier way than going by Taos, and 
down the black rocky canyon of the river west of the Sangre de Crista 
mountains. It took a diagonal on entering New Mexico and came around 
tlie southern prow of (he mounuins and passing ilirough San Miguel 
del Vado entered Santa Fe from the southeasu If the question was raised 
why the wagon trains, whose ca^o was destined chiefly for Chihuahua, 
did not go directly there instead of so far out of the way as Santa Fe, a 
trader gave the answer. "I answer, that we dreaded a journey across the 
southern prairies on account of the reputed aridity of the country in 
that direction, and 1 had no great desire to venture directly into a 
southern port in the present suie of uncertainty as to the conditions 
of entry.” El Paso and Presidio del Norte were ports of entry on the 
Rio Grande below New Mexico, but received little traffic. 

Every summer saw the traders come in sight through the blue- 
green hills southeast of Santa Fe. The long wagon trains gritted and 
creaked their way into the plaia, and the uaders inhaled on the cool air 
tlie poignant scent of the piiion smoke that always hovered over the old 
royal city. An arrival was a great event. The Santa Feans came flocking 
to see tlic newcomers, who stared back at them, while both tliought they 
had never seen such outlandish creatures. In the trading company there 
were many diverse men whom the taverns, gambling rooms and certain 
Mexican women prepared to entertain— city merchants, frontiersmen, 
wandering tinkers, larmcrs, hunters, wagoners. They often represented 
many nationalities, and in one (rain there were men of "seven distinct 
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nations, each speaking his own native tongue,” and a trader noted a 
voluble Frenchman who was given to “curious gesticulations,” and "two 
phlegmatic wanderers from Germany,” and two Polish exiles of a "calm 
eccentricity,” and various Indians including a Creek and a Chickasaw, 
and "sundry loquacious Mexicans,” and Americans who "were mostly 
backwoodsmen, -who could handle the rifle better than the whip, but 
who nevertheless officiated as wagonen.” Santa Fe had never seen the like. 

They wore anything and everything. The merchant was the 
most elegant, in his dark, fustian long coat with its many pockets in 
whicli he could carry so much, his light trousen, and his round hat. 
The backwoodsman wore a shin of Hnsey, that was made of mixed wool 
and flax, or a fringed leather jacket. The farmer's coat of twilled cotton 
cloth was already known as blue jean. The wagoner’s vest had flannel 
sleeves. The party bristled with arms until they gave a "very brigand-like 
appearance." The hunter had his long rifle, and derided the "scatter* 
gun.” as he called the double-barrelled fowling piece carried by Ameri- 
cans who back home went shooting for sport. But the scatter-gun had 
its serious uses, for on the prairies among enemy Indians "a charge of 
buckshot in night attacks (which are most common) will of course be 
more like to do execution than a single rifle-ball ftied at random. . . 
Almost everyone carried pistols and teives. Now and then a large, rich 
train brought along artillery; bad two swivels mounted upon one 
pair of wheels . . . one of these was a long brass piece made to order, 
with a calibre of but an inch and a quarter, yet of sufficient metal to 
throw a leaden ball ... a mile with surprising accuracy. The other was 
iron, and a little larger." 

The freight wagons of the train were long, heavy and narrow, 
with wheels higher at the rear Uian at the front, and double hoods of 
Osnabriick linen stretched over arched bows. From a little distance and 
seen from the end, such a wagon seemed to be ^vearing a great sun- 
bonnet. The most popular wagons were made in Pennsylvania, first at 
Conestoga, later at Pittsburgh. Each could carry a load of about five 
thousand pounds. To pull it took three span of oxen, horses or mules. 
Each of tliese wore a collar of bells. The cargo was remarkably various, 
containing textiles of all sorts, from calico to velvet; clothes for men 
and women, including ribbons, handkerchiefs, hats, suspender buttons, 
rhinestones and kid gloves; building materials, cutlery, glassware, tools, 
baskets, furniture, paper, ink and paints; loads and spices of every kind 
and medicines and tobacco and almanacs and champagne and candles 
and colored lithographs and— a popular item— jew's-harps. 
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The wagons crowded into the plaza like fishing boau in a small 
harbor after long hazard at sea. The journey had taken ten weeks from 
Old Franklin in Howard County on the Missouri River. The eastern 
terminus moved westsvard for decades, to Independence, and then West- 
port, and then Westport Landing which became Kansas City. The road 
was an extension of the long westward walk of Daniel Boone, that had 
ended near Boone’s Lick with his life. In the fourth year of the trade 
Congress authorized the President of the United States to “cause a road 
to be marked out from the western frontier of Missouri to the confines 
of New Mexico," and the government treated witlt Plains Indians for 
the right to cross to Santa Fe, paying the Osage and Kansa tribes eight 
hundred dollars each. Early encounters with Indians were peaceful; but 
it was not long until traders, regarding the Indians as inferior creatures, 
abused them; and Indians replied with all their ancient skill in savage 
warfare. Trading trains could not have protection by United States 
troops west of the Arkansas River because of treaty conditions. A trader 
of the 18303 thought that “such an extensive unhabitable waste as the 
great prairies are. ought certainly to be under maritime regulations," 
and considering the principal destinations of the trains, he recommended 
that "some internal arrangements should be made between the United 
States and Texas or Mexico, whereby the armies of either might indis- 
crimminately range upon this desert, as ships of war upon the ocean. . . 

Traders often thought of the sea in their great prairie crossings. 
The vast open land looked like the sea, and the sky over it rimmed the 
world at the horizons without obstruction. “Seas of grass," they said, and 
"prairie schooner," and "prairie ocean." They found the journey, like 
a sea voyage, a giver of health, and many a frontier doctor sent a sickling 
on a prairie "enterprise" and saw him come alive of it. It was an affirma- 
tive experience. The voyagers believed in their work, which few others 
had performed; they had a sense of their worth and need; and they 
knew health of body and spirit. One said, "The insatiable appetite 
acquired by travellers is almost incredible, and the quantity of coffee 
drank is even more so. . . Each man did full justice to the rations 
he was required to bring-fifty pounds each of bacon and flour, twenty 
pounds of sugar, ten pounds of coHee, and salt, beans and crackers— and 
to the game he brought down with his rifle or scatter-gun on the way. 
His Job was hard, and the bonneted wagons rarely made more than 
eleven to fifteen miles a day. He came through Indian alarms and ter- 
rifying storms and prairie fires. If he and the wind moved in the same 
direction a prairie fire ahead of him was no great trouble, for "fire burns 
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SO slowly back against the wind e%en through tall grass, ivagons can be 
driven through it with safely." But if the wind came driving the fire 
from ahead, "it would often (particularly in tall grass) set both wagon 
and team in flames." Under a favoring wind a train once passed safely 
through a firej but at night the wind changed, and the fire caught up 
with the wagons the next day. 

At the end of the first lap of the journey, as night cams do^vn over 
Santa Fe, it was time to let go. The public rooms of Santa Fe were 
crowded early in the evening and piivate ones later. Monte games— one 
trader of severe tastes called them '■pandemoniums”~raged, and a fan- 
dango was called, and Taos whiskey and El Paso brandy flowed, and 
musit^ yells and ebullient salvos from firearms broke the mountain- 
clasped night. Tomorrow would come the ordeal of the customs house, 
with its rattle of papers, long official silences that chilled the hearts of 
the traders, and the glitter of giced in the eyes of the motley Mexican 
soldiers who watched the checking of the cargoes. The process might 
take several days; but once the papers were declared in order, and the 
duties paid, it would be time to tear the traders away from the rude 
joys of Sanu Fe, and take the train dotvn the river to £1 Paso, and 
beyond, (o (he city of Chihuahua. 

They took the old road on the east bank all the way. After the 
empty plains the narrow valley with its many little villages of earth, its 
separate estate farms, teemed like civilizaiion; and so it was. though odd 
Co Yankee eyes. Vet the valley in (he second quarter of the nineteenth 
century was so much terrorized by Apaches and even occasional Co- 
manches that the traders could not hope to strike out on their own, 
however plain the road and frequent the settlements. If they staged few 
battles against riding Indian^ it was because the trains made a great 
shotv of force and circumstance that discouraged attack. 

The wagons wracked their way down the escarpment of La Bajada 
off Santa Fe plain, and along the valley road, soon passing in and out 
of cottonwood shade, a river grace. The bridge at San Felipe had long 
since been washed away by storm water, and all die way on the river 
until near to the mouth fifteen hundred miles away there was not a 
single ferry. This troubled few who wanted to cross, for during three 
quarters of the year, the rfver oauld be forded wherever there was an 
easy bank. Troubles mostly came otherwise, and took official form; for 
in any town where there was a squad of soldiery and an alcalde who 
saw his duty as a confusion of his personality, the long toiling train 
was apt Co be baited by authority of the Mexican nation, and the whole 
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customs inspection repeated, while the train commanders held their 
breaths, and wagoners bathed in the sweet-scented muddy river, and 
animals grated, and summertime slipped away. It was no use to look for 
back roads that bypassed the little garrisons*, for any train discovered oC 
the main highway was, however orderly its papers, subject to immediate 
and entire confiscation. 

But at last they moved on again, and saw hotv one little river 
town after another, only a few miles apart— Peralta, Valencia, Tomi, 
Adelino— seemed isolated from one another, with local differences in 
building style, costume and cliurch furnishings. None of the riser towns 
below Santa Fe had an inn or public house. Stopping for the night, tlie 
traders parked their train on the outskirts of a village, near water, and 
under trees, and built their fires and put down their blankets on the 
ground. The townspeople came to look at them as they pastured tlieir 
animals and cooked their supper, and heard them talk, and sing, and 
recite to amuse one another, and watched them dance to ffddles and 
clapped hands under upward firelight on green leaves, and perhaps saw 
them take a man and bare his back and tie him to a tree to give him 
lashes with a bullwhip: and if they asked why this was done, they were 
told that the man was a bad debtor who was being made to pay off what 
he owed at a dollar a lash. In the morning with bellow and bray and 
holler, the rankle of harness bells, and the grind of axles and the com- 
plaint of wagon wood, the train moved on into the deserts above Socorro 
and below. There were no towns in that stretch but many camping 
sites that had been used for generations by riverside travellers— Pascual, 
£1 Concadero, Alemdn, Robledo, San Diego, Fray Cristdbal— before enter- 
ing the Dead Man's March. Such places had no permanent habitation 
or structure; but filled and emptied as travel went by. 

The Mexican poscrider carried the mail between Chihuahua and 
Santa Fe over tius route, though since the raiding Indians had become 
active, he could not keep his schedule of two trips a month. Most writers 
sent their letters by private hands, to avoid loss, and also to keep them 
from being opened, and thdr business aired, in the post offices of Albu- 
querque and Santa Fe-the only ones in New Mexico. The postrider 
carried the leather post bag. It was locked. But because there was a 
shortage of keys on deposit at the post offices, he also carried the only 
key. HU life was dangerous, and making a living was hard, and it came 
to him that a little extra silver would be his if he gave to inquisitive 
persons the privilege of ransadting the nail in, hU chaige. One day in 
the Dead Man’s March a Missouri trader saw a New Mexican ride up 
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to the postrider who was passing by on his service. They conversed 
briefly, coming to an agreement; and then the postman unlocked his 
pouch and dumped its contents on the ground. His client searched the 
mail, and for the privilege handed him "the moderate price of one 
dollar." 

Pressing on through the Dead Man's March as fast as they could, 
for water was still scarce, and their emergency casks were emptied all 
too soon, the traders returned to the riverside again and came upon one 
after another settlement that "had formerly been the seat of opulence 
and prosperity” but which had "long since been abandoned in conse- 
quence of the marauding incursions of the Apaches.” Nearing El Paso, 
if the riser was high at the ford six miles above town, they faced a hard 
job. Nowhere was there a sign of a bridge— the old one had gone in 
flood. The traders not'r had to unload the cargo and take the svagons 
apart, and using a thirty-foot dugout "canoe" that was at hand, float the 
wagon parts one by one across the river, and assemble them again on the 
opposite bank. The cargo followed. Sometimes they met quicksand at 
the ford, and then had to work fast to "drag mules out by the ears," and 
"to carry out the loading package by package," and "to haul out the 
wagon piece by piece— wheel by wheel." 

Once atross the river, the train rolled on, and in about three miles 
came to a dam of stone and brush that diherted the waters to the £1 Paso 
settlements for irrigation. Three miles farther loomed the tower of 
Guadalupe, at one corner of the plara. Again the customs inspection 
delayed progress. The inspector was exacting and disagreeable. tVhile 
he did his duty, the traders who could be spared from the ordeal wan- 
dered about the district, and ate local grapes "of the most exquisite 
flavor,” and drank "Pass wine” and "Pass whiskey," and saw how the 
town hardly extended beyond llie plaza, though as they resumed their 
march into Mexico, titey realized that the settlements continued for 
ten or lAvelve miles down the river in a "series of plantations," with com- 
fields, orchards and vineyards under cultivation. At their end, the road 
left the river, and the train headed due south for die city of Chihuahua, 
and the southern terminus of the long journey from Missouri. 

In an early year the Mexico trade did a business of about fifteen 
thousand dollars. Twenty years later, the total annual value of cargoes 
ivas nearly a million dollars, and a single enterprise brought back one 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars. Traders were paid by the Mexicans 
in gold and silver for their merchandise— gold dust from a placer mine 
near Santa Fe, silver bullion from the mines of Chihuahua. Silver svas 
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moulded into ingots weighing between fifty and eighty pounds eadi, and 
worth fdteen hundred dollars. Rich men in Chihuahua stacked silver 
bars in their cellars, where a Missourian saw such cords that looked 
like "a winter's supply of firewood.” If the payment was made in specie, 
the traders poured their coins into newly made sacks of green rawhide, 
which as it dried stiff and hard compressed the money in a tight bale. 

If all went well for a train, the traders could dispose of their 
wares in Chihuahua and return to Santa Fe in time to leave for Missouri 
in the autumn. But if beset by accidents, too many olficial delays, slow 
markets, or a wet summer that kept the riven at flood, they might have 
to spend nearly a year on the round trip, staying the winter in Santa 
Fe; for once winter was on the mountains and on the plains, the men 
could not venture homeward. Pasturage was poor as autumn advanced, 
and the open road that was so passable in summertime was in winter a 
terrible passage exposed to the drive of blizzards. The traders hurried 
their business and their return to Santa Fe up the river. In addition to 
their bales and bars and buckskin sacks of silver and gold, they brought 
hfexican cargoes to sdi at home->buffalo rugs, furs, wool, coarse blankets 
of Mexican and Indian make; and they drove herds of Mexican mules 
and asses. The wagonloads were kept light, with no more than two 
thousand pounds of goods in each, to ease the pull on animals who 
would feed poorly on the autumnal forage, and to make fast marches 
possible as the days became short and cold and promised trouble in a 
prairie winter. The westward drive to Santa Fc in early summer had 
taken seventy days. The return trip, with light wagons and increased 
knowledge, took forty. With every summer the number of irairu in- 
creased, and with every trip, the traders, fixed upon their own concerns, 
and aware of no larger purpose, advanced the process that would in 
time make foreigners of the Mexicans in their own long valley of the 
Bio Grande. 
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10. 

Tormented Loyalties 


In June. ] 832. returning home by way of Matamoros from another 
of his annual trips to the legislature at Saltillo, Stephen Austin declared 
that he had had "a sery hard and hot trip.” The svhole country was 
“all parched up." and at many places in northern Mexico no rain had 
fallen for eight months. It tvas fatiguing to travel so far from the Brazos 
to Coahuila in vain edoru to bring order and government for Texas 
out of the near-anarchy that prevailed in the northern provinces. All 
of Mexico was in political tunnoU, and the outlying districts wavered 
between national and local problems, troubled by both and unable to 
compose either. Texas was viewed with fixed suspidon. Her people had 
resisted bitterly the repressive policies that follot^ed the enactment of 
the lav^s of April 6, 1850, and her delegate to Saltillo was obliged again 
and again to protest loyalty, even while be argued in measured tones for 
justice. It was therefore gratifying to Stephen Auslirt to find that in his 
crossings of the Rio Grande he was treated "with more attention and 
respect" tlian he had "any reason to expect.” True, he still had enemies 
who roved the river frontier trying to discredit him and blacken the 
character of Texas. His reply to this was firm. "My character belongs 
to the colony and any unjust attack upon me situated as I now am, is 
in fact an attack upon all,” he declared, and continued to examine fron- 
tier problems. It vvas a disgrace that the river towns were still with- 
out protection by the central government against Comanche attacks. 
The mails were uncertain, and a connection must be made between 
the United States and Mexican postal systems. There was a serious 
threat to Matamoros, the Rio Ciand^s largest commercial port, in a 
petition before the Mexican Congress, to favor Veracruz by closing 
the mouth of the Rio Grande to shipputg. Matamoros was spiritedly 
defended by a colonist. "The natural advantages, which this place 
possesses, in point of health, over the Southern port; the superior fadli- 
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ties in the transportation o£ merchandise into the interior; iu contiguity 
to the irontier; and its importance as a military port, claim the con- 
sideration and protection of the general Government. . . It was a 
touching view of a town that was beaten either by dust or downpour 
the year round, along a river that was either an exhausted meander of 
last waters among sand bars or a wide sailing flood. 

Such extremes brought to mind the condition of the colony amidst 
its opposing hopes and frustrations. To lead the way forward tlirough 
them called for nerve. "It has.” said Austin, "it has been my policy to 
slide along without any noise.” It was galling that in his task he met svith 
difficulties not only from the Mexicans, but from among his own people, 
and he was ready with another bitter opinion. "I fear (judging by my 
own experience) chat the predominant traits in the North American 
character are ingratitude, selfishness, and avarice. The people of this 
Colony have caused (what I formerly said was impossible) a shade of 
misanthropy to pass over me. . . .” Of himself he had few doubts. "I 
can with truth and clear conscience say tltat none of the sordid and 
selfish motives which influence the mass of adventures had any weight 
in determining me to attack the wilderness. 1 commenced on the solid 
basis of sound and philanthropic intentions and of undeviating integ- 
rity.’' But when the Government pressed him to follow one coune, and 
his people another, he suffered. Did people not know how he toiled for 
theta? Lonely and isolated by his severe temperament and his flatness 
of spirit— the wages of rationalism— it seemed that he must at times 
reach for popularity by sudden changes of belief. Swayed by opinions 
contrary to his, and that he despised, he must contradict himself in 
crisis after crisis on the major issues of hb world— slavery, statehood, 
independence itself. 

■'Our situation is extremely delicate and interesting," he told 
his sister in 1831. in an odd mixture of passion and objectivity, "To 
remain as we are, is impossible. We have not the right kind of material 
for an Independent Government and an union with the United States 
would bring Negro Slavery— that curse of curses, and worst of reproaches, 
on civilized man; that unanswered, and unanswerable, inconsistency 
of free and liberal republicans”— and yet he had brought slavery with 
him. "I think the Government will yield, and give us what we ought 
to have. If not, we shall go for Independence"— iht very idea of which 
he denied indignantly when addressing suspicious Mexican officials— 
"and put OUT vrusx in out stdves, our nSles, and-our God. Adios." 

It was true that the confusions all about him were greater, more 
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violent, than his OASi-n. At ^fatamoras in the dry, hot June of 1832 he 
heard the latest news from both sides of the Rio Grande. For six 
months Santa Anna had been leading a revolution against President 
Bustamante. It had started in Veracruz and vas now inflaming all 
of hlexico. and though Austin bad hoped to keep Texas abote the 
battle— “what is needed there is a dead cflf/n”— in that very June, and 
in his absence, the colonists bad met and passed resolutions supporting 
Santa Anna. Hastily Austin ivroie home from Matamoros counselling 
“prudence and harmony and legal proceedings— no violence.*' 

But saolence was already bursting upon Texas. In rebellion 
against exorbitant duty charges and other abuses, three unarmed 
schooners in Texas colonial trade were sailed out of the Brazos River 
without clearing the Mexican port authority or paying tonnage fees. 
Presently one of the schooners, the Saliine, returned, bringing two 
brass cannon. They were the Ariel's old cannon that had been put 
ashore to lighten her for her last attempt to cross the bar of Galseston 
Bay, The Texans now possessed artillery. Ill feeling grew, and in the 
late spring the Mexican authority arrested seven colonisu and took 
them into the fort at Anihuac on Galveston Bay. Their neighbors took 
up anns and atucked the fort, to obtain the release of the prisoners. 
Negotiations ended in charges of bad faith on both sides, and the 
settlers sent for the Ariel’s cannon. These could not come by land, and 
so were mounted on the schooner Bratoria behind buhvarks of baled 
cotton. To reach Andhuac, she must sail past Fort Velasco, at GaJveslou. 
The garrison there refused her passage, and a land sea battle folloived 
that ended with the suireuder of the fort, the disablement of the 
Brazoria, the release of the prisoners of Anihuac; the abandonment of 
that post, and the withdrawal by summer’s end of all Mexican troops 
from Texas. Most of them pronounced their support of Santa Anna 
and sveni to join him. It was the first victory of Texan arms against 
Mexico. Quiet was restored for the moment, and Stephen Austin once 
again horn the Rio Grande proclaimed adherence to Mexico and the 
Mexican confederation. 

At Matamoros in late June he saw the local effect of the Santa 
Anna campaign. “We have had a revolution here, or rather a change 
of garrisons and of officers. The GovL troops very quietly marched off 
at one end of the tovi-n, and CoL fifex^ with 300 marched in at the 
other end— he is of the Santana party. . . Mexia brought his troops 
from Tampico by water, accompanied by the Governor of Tamaulipas. 
They landed at the mouth of the river, marched oserland without 
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incident except the firing of three cannon balls at a small party o£ 
government cavalry that quickly dispersed itself, and many of the ten 
thousand people of Matamoros and near-by settlements escorted the 
invaders into town. “I have never seen anything conducted with so 
much good order," Austin said. “ . . . the ordinary business of the 
merchants was not interrupted one hour— not one cent of private 
property has been toudied— not one act of confusion or even of disorder 
has occurred since Mexia arrived. ... he is ... I think quite a liberal 
and good man. I am much pleased witli liim." There was some concern 
over reports that General Mier y Ter 4 n, who adhered to the government, 
was in the neighborhood vdih an army; but this was dissipated presently 
by news that Santa Anna had engaged him in battle and defeated him. 
Austin presently heard what had followed on July third. "Teran killed 
himself at Padilla on the s~he ran his sword through lus heart on the 
scry spot where Iturblde was shot." Sanu Anna continued to drive his 
svay to the capital and the presidential palace. 

Austin addressed him from the Rio Grande. "... 1 have 
expressed my opinion," he said with vehemence that mounted with his 
latest thought, "to the government of the Nation and to General Santa 
Anna from Matamoros, witii a particular notice of the slanderous, unjust 
and Machiavellian lie, of (hat imaginary ghost raised by the aristo- 
aatic and designing enemies of the immigration of republican 
secilcrs~tliat the tnhabiunts of Texas wish to secede from Mexico." In 
a few days he took ship willi General Mexia lot the Eraios, and oj^ce 
home, put himself on record in support of the current revolution. "The 
colony and all Texas have but one course left which is to unite in the 
cause of the Santana party, and if necessary fight it out. . . 

For it was clear that the party in power under President Busta- 
mante would grant little that Texas wanted. Bustamante's laws of 
April 6, 1830, reduced Texas to a mere source of revenue that was to 
be wrung Irom her by soldiery. New immigration was illegal under 
Article II of die law. The appeals of Texas for loyal autonomy were 
ignored. Bustamante actually threatened to make Texas into one vast 
penal colony for the ejecu of Mexican society. No wonder the Texans 
turned hopefully to Santa Anna, whose drive now looked certain of 
success, lie could not possibly do worse for Texas than Bustamante: he 
could only do better. In the main. Texas wanted two things. One was 
lelief from die laws that cut oil further North American settlers from 
entering. The other was separation from Cloahuiia into statehood for 
herself under the Mexican federation. 
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Many of the Texan complaints were like those laid before the 
Spanish c6rtcs by tlie colonial delates of Coahuila and New Mexico 
seventeen years before. Again the colony tvas too far froni the view of 
the government for colonists to receive the most ordinary official 
services. Stephen Austin in 183* stated that in all of Texas there was 
not one civil court, or even a lawyer, while the "supreme tribunal of 
Justice is at Saltillo, a distance of 300 leagues. The legislature under- 
stands neither the situation nor the wants of Texas, nor can it under- 
stand them. The military powers under the anti-republican anti-liberal 
administration of Guerrero’s assassins . , • have treated the government 
and constitution of the State of Coahuila and Texas with a complete 
contcmpL If the authorities of the State have home such insults, there 
is no reason why the people should do so. . . 

There were other conditions that tended to make a natural 
separauon between Coahuila and Tescas. Texas with her great Gulf 
Coast had access to foreign commerce, while Coahuila. all inland, lived 
on a straggle of internal commerce. Inhabited Texas with her meadow- 
lands and rains from the Gulf was mainly farming country, while arid 
Coahuila was mostly ghen over to cattle ranges and mining. When 
Coahuila dealt writh commerce and industry she provided for her own 
conditions, not those in Texas, "In short,’* said Austin, "you may say 
that Texas needs a government, and that the best she can have, ij to 
be created a State in the Mexican Federation.” And to justify, support 
and administer her own sute government, Texas needed to grow: 

" . . . We want more population, and to obuin it the Article nth of 
the law of April 6ih, 1830 must be abrogated," concluded Austin. 

As though to prove intentions of complete loyalty to Mexico, the 
Texans would ask that San Antonio dc Bexar become the state capital. 
It was the oldest settlement, the seat of Mexican authority, in Texas. 
Its town council should be the nucleus of a Texas legislature. Let the 
council, urged Austin, "represent against the laws preventing imigration 
from other countries ... let it complain against the maritime tariff, 
a barbarous contrivance ruinous to agriculture; let it expose dearly 
the abuses of the military power, and above all, let it be the first to urge 
a seperation from Coahuila and the formation of a seperate State.” The 
San Antonians, if they would do these things, need not fear a lack of 
supporL "The character of the people of Texas is incerprizing and 
derided, they scorn dangers and laugh at obstacles; therefore if B 4 xar 
wishes to be at the head of these peojde, it must be derided in iu course, 
it must be Alexico-Texan." 
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There was little time left to make sucli decisions. The Texan 
colonisu were in no mood to wait mucli longer for recognition and 
accommodation o£ their needs by the mother governmenU "Things have 
now come to such a pass," said Austin, "that lukewarm measures arc 
ruinous, it is necessary to adopt a party, and to declare it publicly, 
otherwise I apprehend that it would be diflicult to avoid difficulties, 
divisions, and local ill feeling throughout Texas.” But the summer of 
1832 passed, and no sign of official interest in tlie Texas question came 
either from Mexico City, or Saltillo or even San Antonio, and in 
September, the colonists acted. Boldly breaking the law of 1824 that 
prohibited citizens of Mexico from holding assemblies, the Texan 
aldermen of San Felipe de Austin on the Brazos called a convention 
to meet on October first to discuss ways and means to achieve separate 
statehood, and to take up other public questions. 

The convendon ut from Monday to Saturday in die first week of 
October. It was attended by only fifty-six delegates, for not enough time 
had been allowed for many more own to be present. But they aired their 
great principle in free debate. Among the delegates were native Mexicans 
who lived in Texas, and other foreigners than the Anglo-Americans. 
When they rose at the end of die week they had a sense of having done 
a momentous act. But "our consciences are dear,” declared Austin. 
"Should the future drive us into an attitude of hostility in defense of 
what we have so dearly earned, the public opinion of good men, I think, 
will acquit us oi wrong— we shall then expect that the sympathies which 
cheered die struggling Greeks and Poles— that sanctioned the inde- 
pendence of Spanish America— that applaud the liberals of France, and 
the reformists of Great Britain, will also cheer the humble watch fires 
of our undisdplined militia, and if necessary soon swell their ranks to 
a respectable army. . . .” But he hastened to make dear that separation 
from Coahuila was all that was wanted, not separation from Mexico. 
And yet— and yet when the first convention had risen and its members 
gone home, he could not help revealing in that autumn of 1832 a 
dreamlike possibility. Separation from Mexico, he said, was not to the 
interest of Texas "if such a thing can be avoided, unless”— and he 
underlined what came next-''«nfeM indeed we should float into the 
Northern Republic with the consent of all parties, ourselves included." 

It was like the completion of a design for another man and his 
purpose when Stephen Austin received a letter written from Nashville, 
Tennessee, September 10, 1832, by one of Austin's colonists, who was 
travelling. It came by hand, and on its cover bore the inscription, 
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"Politeness of Genl. Houston,*' and it introduced the bearer: "Genl. 
A, [sic] Houston of this totvn is going to depart for Texas in a day or 
two, he is going by the way Arkamas Territory, it will take him until 
in the month of Deer, sometime to reach you, I have given him a letter 
of introduction to you which he will hand you on his arrival there, 
I am not informed of his views in Visiting that country, I think he ivould 
be a great addition to Our country as a Citizen, he is a very intimate 
friend of the Presidents ... I think it would be well worth your trouble 
to try and Make him a Citizen of your Colony. . . 

The second statehood convention assembled on April 1, 1833.' 
On the same day in Afexico General Santa Anna was inaugurated as 
President of Mexico. The Texans had guessed right in the recent revo-_ 
lution, and now prepared their address to the new presidenL Tbeir^ 
Jlabors were mainly given to two great matters. One was the drafting' 
of a state constitution, and the committee to do this was headed by; 
General Sam Houston, who had come to suy. The other was the framing', 
of a petition to the national government appealing for statehood imderj 
the law of 1824 that said, "So soon as Texas is in a situation to figure^ 
aj a Stale she shall inform Congress thereof for its resolution." For a 
fortnight the delegates worked on their papers; and ended by appointing 
three commissioners (o proceed to Mexico with the Texan case. Of these,* 
only one, Stephen Austin, went He was confident of the outcome. 

"I go with considerable— I may say-strong hopes of success," 
he declared. The petition was well argued from a legal point of view, 
its tone tvas respectful and dignified, and surely the government could 
neither take offense at it not refuse what was asked. Every constitu- 
tional approach to the affair would be followed so long as there was 
hope of official agreement in the end. Stephen Austin hoped for a 
harmonious solution, for this mission was the last he intended to 
perform for the colony. He bad worked tirelessly, and had launched a 
great enterprise, and now he hoped to retire wiili one more success, 
behind him. "If however 1 lail,"— and he now reflected what was already 
in the minds of his people— "and war is the result, I will take a hand in 
that, and enter the ranks as a soldier of Texas." ^Vho knew? In any 
case, on the eve of departure, he was not sorry for all the large impulses 
that had brought him through trouble and the ingradtude of small 
minds. "I had rather at least be capable of being moved by bright 
visions, never realized, than to pass through the world without being 
touched by the recollections of the past, the events of the present, or 
the antiopations of the future," he meditated, leaving lor the Rio 
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Grande and the capital, and hoping to be home again in four months, 
if not sooner. 

News of the convention had reached Matamoros in garbled form. 
It made much excitement. Along the Rio Grande it was believed that 
Texas had declared national independence and was raising an army 
to fight Mexico. Austin hastened to see the new Commandant General, 
Vicente Filisola, whom he reassured, with the result that Filisola ended 
by thinking well of statehood for Texas. The Commandant General 
%vas shocked by conditions as he found them on the Rio Grande, where 
smuggling was arrogantly carried on by officials, traders and clever 
lawyers. He discussed his problems with Austin, who was not well. 
Epidemics were stveeping the whole country in the summer of 1835, 
and Austin was a victim in May— "much debilitated by Dysentary or 
Cholonno." 

Waiting to take ship for Vcracrui from the river’s mouth, he was 
troubled by an old obsession that once again and in another sweeping 
veer of his convictions agiuted itself into his correspondence. “1 have 
been adverse to the principle of slavery in Texas. I have now, and for 
the last six months, changed my views of that matter; though my ideas 
are the same as to the abstract principle. Texas must be a slave country. 
Circumstances and unavoidable necessity compels it. It is the wish of 
the people there, and it is my duty to do all 1 can, prudently, in favor 
of it. I will do so," The dark dream of 1830 had passed oS; and the 
climate of the society he had founded now prevailed over the justice 
and terror with which he had once viewed slavery, and over the morbid 
hatred he had then shown for the Negro. In the end he seemed like an 
individual torn asunder by the matter as a whole nation was later to 
be. He shook himself together for the trip to the capital— down to the 
river’s mouth, up over the side of "a liule schooner," and off for an 
expected vojage of six days to Veracruz, whence he would proceed 
overland to Mexico City, and the prompt dispatch of his business with 
Santa Anna and the government. 
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which was entirely justified, she took refuge in the hesitations and 
elaborations of her bureaucracy; and Stephen Austin felt bis patience 
run thin. 

He heard from Texas. The nesv* grieved him sadly. Cholera was 
spreading, his brother John was dead of it, and many close friends. He 
longed to go home, and one day in the fall while calling on the Vice 
President his taut nerves betrayed him, and he spoke sharply. 

Either, he said, Texas must be made a state by the government, 
or she would make herself one. 

Sehor Gdmei Farias was enraged. Was this a threat? 

Austin replied that it was not a threat, only a statement of fact 
which he felt it his duty as a good Mexican to give to tl\e authorities, 
that they might act wisely. 

He thought the Vice President was mollified by his explanation, 
and he went to his lodgings. Once there, his own words echoed in his 
ear, and he sat down and wrote a furious letter to the Town Council of 
San Antonio de B 4 xar. It was dated October s, 1853. In it he said that 
civil war conditions in Mexico made it im|«ssible for anything to be 
accomplished. Nothing had been done for hU mission, and nothing would 
be done, in such a state of afiairs, he called lor the settlements of Texas 
to combine without delay to form their own suie goveizunent under the 
law of 7 May 1824. The central government was going to do nothing 
for Texas. “If the people o! Texas," he wrote, "do not take their affairs 
into their own hands, that land is lost," and he was powerfully con- 
vinced tliac the course be urged was tlie only one that would save them 
all Irom total anarchy and ruin. Let them not lose an instant in uniting 
to fomi a local government independent of Coahuila even if the general 
government refuses its approval. “Dios y Texas," he concluded, and dis- 
patched tire paper which would travel for almost a month before being 
delivered in San Antonio, while he lingered in the capital. 

The civil war suddenly look a new turn, resistance collapsed, and 
in early November the President rciumed to town and resumed his 
office. Austin soon gained access to him, and once again his volatile hopes 
rose. Santa Anna in gold lace and dconations was small, compact and 
stocky, with a large head and a gravxly sensitive expression in his fine 
•c^cs, and a delicate smile that seemed to comment upon his own blood- 
won eminence wiUi some detachment. If Austin was ready to face him 
witlv impavvcnce, die President disanned him. He seemed "very friendly 
about Texas,” and quite as though he had never written his fiery letter 
of October second, Austin wrote home after his interviews with the 
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President-he saw him lwice-"I am of opinion that it you all keep quiet 
and obey the sute laws that the substance of all Texas wants tvill be 
granted. The appearance of things is much better than it was a month or 
even two weeks ago. . . 

And in fact the government now moved swiftly to compose the 
Texas question. The ban on immigration svas formally Ufted. While 
statehood was not granted out of hand, and in any case would have to 
be voted on by all the other states of the federation, the gosemment 
pledged itself to bring Texas as rapidly as possible to it. or to the status 
of a territory, and Austin sent word that "all will go righL Lesser ques- 
tions of tariffs, mails, and establislunent of local courts svere, in gov- 
ernment's timeless gestures, referred to appropriate offices for study. 
Eager to be off. Austin told the colony that "Texas matters are all right. 

Nothing is tvanted there but quiet ” But yes. there was one more 

thing. "It is now very important to harmonise svith B&car. ... for at 
all costs his letter of October second must not be acted upon now. He 


left Mexico City on the tenth of December. 

At SaUillo, on January 3. i 8 $ 4 . on hU way home he called on the 
local commandant to discuss Texan affairs, and was immediately gaced 
under arrest by order of Vice President G6mer Farias. For the Town 
Council of San Antonio de B 4 xar. horrified even 10 receive the revolu- 
tionary letter of October second, had sent copies of 11 everywhere, and 
one had reached C6mer Farias, together with a copy of their reply, which 
groaned svith loyalty and begged to be read by the ^vernmeot. It is 
certainly regrettable,” suted the San Antonians to Austin, that you 
should breathe sentiments so contrary and opposed to those of every 
good Mexican. . . . This corporauon neither can nor ought, or even 
wishes, to follow your su^estiou. and it begs that you cease writing to 
it in regard to this mailer"-lhey shoddered-"because you knovv very 
well what these communications render one liable to. . . The evidence 
was damning, and the prisoner could but recognize the facL 

"In a moment of irritation and impauence I wrote an imprudent 
letter to the Aynta. of Texas in October last." he Informed a colomst, 
"for which I have been arrested and ordered back to Mexico . . . as a 
prisoner. I do not blame the govt at all for this-my treament has been 
very good since my arrest . . and be asked the Town Council of San 
Felipe de Austin "that there may be no exatement about it. Looking 
bac£ he could not help listing the "calamities’ of the past year ,n Texas 
-"floods, pestilence and"-what had brought him to jail- conventions. 
It was an ^d view to take of the democratic process by which his colony 
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reached for ne\v life. For the rest, he declared that all he had done was 
work "arduously, faithfully . . . and pationately” for statehood. . . . 
"This is all. and this is no crime. . . 

He was kept for ten months in various Mexico prisons. One of 
them was the dreaded Accordada that had been used by the Incjuisition, 
and there he knew solitary confinement. His only friend was a mouse 
who regularly came to see him and learned to eat out of his hand. "I . . . 
laughed at his antic ittinlature comedies," remarked the prisoner witlt 
one of his rare smiles, "and talked to him for hours." After seven months 
of confinement Austin saw his great mission to Mexico with new, and 
sad, eyes; "I hope the State question is totally dead and will remain so." 
His friends at home took to heart his requesu that iliey do nothing to 
agitate for his freedom. No word, no plea, no funds, came from Texas. 
Presently he was moved to another prison, and then to another. His 
bitterness overflowed when he heard from one of his guards that certain 
Texans were at work arranging for him to be in prison lor years and 
years. What if he had asked them to stay out of the case? They should 
have overruled his impulse toward self-sacrifice to make a gesture in his 
behalf. "A frank, manly, but mild and respectful repiesentaiion from the 
people of Texas in my favor would have set me at liberty long since 
and would do it now ... my situation is desolate. ... I expect to die in 
this prison. . . . When I am dead," he threatened luxuriously, "justice 
will be done me. . . . This is man and mankind— a picture of human life." 

It took months, a year, but finally Texans pleaded for him. and, 
touched, lie declared tliat he (ud never believed a word of the stories 
about colonists working against him. He was released on bail, his trial 
was scheduled through many clianges of venue and postponements, and 
he occupied himself with memorials on matters of government. He found 
time— tliere was plenty of time— to sit for two portraits in miniature on 
ivory, one in rich foriaal dress, the other in buckskin hunting costume 
with rifle, dog. books and leafy savannah, and both fasiiionably Byronic 
in feeling. Actually, suspended between the law in Mexico and his 
responsibilities at Itomc, he was at liberty to amuse himscU for tlte first 
lime in fourteen yean. He went to the play; to the opera; to assemblies 
and balls. He frequented drawing rooms. He vvislied he could take a 
long pleasure trip after his scr3{ie was disposed of. Texas seemed curiously 
far from his thoughu. There, at home, forces were still growing that 
had sent him to Mexico, and a powerful new personality was inacas- 
ingly known through the smlCTDcim. as General Houston, established 
in a law practice in East Texas, made himself felt in public questions. 
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"The little Gentleman." he ironically ctllcd Stephen Austin; and alter 
reading one or two oi Austin's moumiul and suspicious letters trom 
prison, he felt "pity mingled with contempt," and added that Austin 
"showed the disposition of the viper without its fangs.” 

But alter so many ddays of the law, Austin's enforced holiday 
was suddenly at an end, and under a general amnesty applying to par- 
ticipants in the civil wars, he was at last alter two years given his 
passport and allowed to go home in July, 1835. He sailed from Veta- 
crur lor New Orleans, where he would laLe another ship lor Texas He 
believed he was bringing one mote chance for Texas, it she would be 
patient and il the President had made Ills comprotmses in good faith, 
to win the place she wanted in the FederaUon. 11 was true that Santa 
Anna had mentioned a plan to send a corps oi lour ihousmd infantry, 
cavalry and arulleiy to San Antonio de Bexar to control Texas; but 
Austin thought he bad dissuaded him. 

Yet Santa Anna's victories in the dvil wars were not compre- 
hensive; and as rebeUion broke out in one state or ano^er. he w« forced 
to put il down again; and he ended by suspending the lederatton, dii. 

... ® 1 pawn PTpaiures lo governorships. 


j his own aeaiures lo governorships. 
men°su* Vevolution OaVed in Coahnila, be sent his bmther-in law. 
General Martin Periecto de Cos, to the northern provonces to restore 
order. An army moved into posiUon on the Rio Grande at Matamoroi. 
facing Texai. Wai Cos with his troops aloog the rivet ready to execute 
Santa Anna’s armed occupation after alii 

Texans seemed veiling to give him provocat.on to do so. A cus- 
toms garrison of forty men and a captain had been rceslahhshed at 
Andhnac. Early in the summer oi .S35 ihey vwne taken pr.sonns by 


thirty Texans under ^Villiaoi B. Travis. : 
went. Once again ^ 


and ordered out of Texas. 
They went. Once again Mexican arms had been thrown back across the 
Rio Grande General Cos made his report, md was ordered to capline 
the five ringleader, oi the late.. Anihnac aSatr, rogeicr w* Inretuo 
de Zavala, who was a refugee from the personal and pohucal enmity 
ot Sant. Amia. Co, accordingly directed hu suW.nate coj^anto 
a, Bixar to arrest Zavala by lorce i£ necessary, and requested the ^a^ 
lul delivery oi the Anihuae filibusters, ft was an act that touched off 
aU the latmt explosive power in dm Texas colomex Rumor. Hew arrow 
the setaemenis. Mexico was coming to ' 

demanded men by force. The colonies were to be depnved M Th' 

Mexican constituiion oi iSsq, which was .he ° 

the actual charter of their contract, ira. nulhfied. Scttleis who had 
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arrived since April 6, 1830, were to be expelled. Texans who had resisted 
Mexican soldiery were to be court-martialletL A military despotism was 
about to descend. . . . The colonists encouraged one another with 
promises ol defiance, and war was in the air. 

It hovered over the Gulf. The government maintained a revenue 
ship called the Correo de Afextro to patrol the shipping for Velasco, 
M/itJi orders to capture contraband vessels. In August she took an Ameri- 
can brig. American captains thereafter vowed vengeance. The chance 
for it came on September first, wben the schooner San Felipe, of United 
States registry, sighted the Correo de Mexico off the mouth of the Bratos. 
The San Felipe closed in and fired on the Mexican. The fire was 
returned. The engagement lasted three quarters of an hour, until the 
Correo de Mexico withdrew. 

One of the passengers on the American ship was Stephen Austin, 
teiurning from Mexico. It was his first view of battle, and it told him, 
alter his long absence, how bitter were the animosities to which be had 
come home. He landed from the5dn Felipe and all night long he "walked 
the beach, his mind oppressed with the gravity of the situation, fore* 
casting the troubles ahead to Texas." How many more armed encounters, 
however small, could there be without an actual state of war? He was 
hailed on his return as the only leader who could unify Texas and show 
her where to go. What was there left to hope for from a Mexico too 
ravaged by civil war to order her own national, let alone a provincial, 
government? Santa Anna in destroying the federation of the states had 
established a centralist government with himself as absolute ruler. 
Who could deny to Texans the liberty of deciding whether or not they 
svould rest content under such a government? Who could tell the Texans 
not to defend their rights under the 1824 Constitution? Who could 
tell them not to oppose with a militia under arms Cos and his troops 
from the Rio Grande if they should come? Austin found that another 
consention— svas it to be another "calamity'’?— had already been called to 
decide on the issue. It was plain that >! they decided against the dicta- 
torship, war must follow. Many counselled keeping the peace, at least 
until Texas might organire for war. Many others called for immediate 
svar. 

Austin was asked to address his colonists at Brazoria on Septem- 
her eighth, when ilicy wanted to hear his counsel in their trouble. If he 
asked them to defer or svilhdraw the call to the convention, Uicy would 
know he was against wai. 11 he ajqaoscd it— they would folloiv him 
under arms. He rose to speak; and in a very few minutes, all knew the 
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answer. Only a gathering oE the people of Texas, he declared. a)uld 
justly determine svhether they would accept the abandonment of the 
republican for the centralized government. The convention was to be 
held. The decision was made. Under its implications, a call to arms 
sounded throughout Texas: and facing the Rio Grande, the North 
American colonists made ready. 


12 . 

From Mexico’s Point of View 


What had to be done «vas familiar enough to be thoroughly under- 
stood by General Cos and the citizens of the Rio Grande. It had been 
done often enough in the states below the riser. When pronouncements 
were made against the govermoent. and arms were branched in revolu* 
tion, there miut follow long marches in prickly dust: passages and 
encampments in gritty mountains where a cx>lumn of government troops 
was lost like any lizard; sightings of distant towns like Images in 
mirrors of heat, approaches in wide drclings, and then contact, firing, 
a cavalry charge, confusions of personal valor; and whether after one 
day, or many, an end in some plaza with the reading of an official 
paper, a dropping sword, a volley, men crumbling dead and leaking 
crimson, while from arched shadows framed in white plaster the non- 
military residents of Mexico regarded with fixed and fated eyes what an 
army was for. 

Abo\e the riser, Texas— up to now the least troublesome of all 
Mexican political districts— invited suppression. The action that follosved, 
seen from the ^^exican point of view, rvas that of a sovereign national 
government doing its duty. It was a point of view to be mainuined, 
in the way of nations, by force of arms, as long as possible. 

In September General Cos again demanded the delivery of Zavala 
and the perpetrators of the Anihuac outrage; and when they were 


not 
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surrendered, he hurried his preparations to go and take them. He mus- 
tered five hundred soldiers at Matamoros. Some of these were trained 
and uniformed, hfost were recently arrived criminals herded north for 
frontier service. He did what he could with them— issued arms, con- 
ducted drills, assigned them to units. They were of predominantly 
Mcaican Indian strains, like all the soldiery of the nation. In tlicir own 
village units lost in rock or jungle or desert with primitive weapons they 
were willing warriors and remorseless familiars of death. Now in squads, 
under heavy rifles, and subject to other authority than that of magic 
ancestors, they wondered at being soldiers. General Cos embarked tliem 
on small ships at the mouth of the Rio Grande on September 17, 1835. 
to sail up the coast on the Laguna Madre inside Padre Island for 
Copano on Matagorda Bay. He intended to go ashore, march inland to 
San Amonio de Bfxar to join the Mexican garrison there, and by a show 
of power, to reduce the Texans, take his prisoners, and restore order 
above the Rio Grande. It was not known how long the general com- 
manding the northeast provinces would be absent from his Matamoros 
headquarters; but information would be sent back from time to time, 
and a. soon as die Texan, had been brought .0 their senses, certain 
long-range plan, would take ellecL President Santa Anna was absent 
from the cap.ul, preparing regiment, that would in due course im- 
menwly reinforce the garrisons of Texas, and in any case, he had informed 
U e Texan, tlut he proposed personally to visit them in the following 
March as a friend. Meanwhile, the acting President had issued a cir- 
cular from the capital winch came u, Ute Rio Grande forces to show 
hem their duty the reaso™ for it. and Ure promise of their own triumph. 
It was read with interest from Matamoros to Fort Rio Grande- 

unequnocal es.dence of dte extremity to wl.icl, petfidy, ingratitude and 

0^^."“ ” 8°' ---‘getting what they 

owe to the supreme goternmeut of dnr nation which .0 generously 

allowed them all the means to live in comfort and abundance-thev have 
risen against that same Eosernmcni labinar ^ 

thepictcnmolsu.u.i„i„g%.'“ci“^"5.“P 
can. base asked to have LngTdTm 
of dismembering the tciror? ol the 

conduc'tH’jSMi^^'-s't^JrsrF ^ 

and in order to suppress and^nUhthm b“'7'’r°" 

i j OS anu punuh that band of ungrateful foreigners. 
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has directed that the most active measures be taken, measures required 
by the very nature oi r.hat is in reality a crime agatnst the whole 
nation. The troops desuned lo sustain the honor ol the country and the 
go.er„ment will perform tlteir duty and will cover themselves w.th 

The govemment made a strong case for the people and U.e army, 
and showed every conBdence, even though it was a long march in o 
Texas and the seat ol the uouble. What .1 tlicre were over twenty 
thousand settlers there now? The, were not organised their 
ties were scattered, and die two largest ones-in East Texas and a ong 
the Brazos-had lew dealings together, and no political connection Mata^ 
morns and its environs alone totalled around ten thousand P“P'=' 
below Maumoros were the other sutes ol Mexico '•1'““™ ■” ““ 
ol trial (the national treasury was empty and troops '"'J 
they aossed or die cities they invested) Jhe sheer 
would ecrtainlv overwhelm the Texans, if they persisted in forgetting 
r, owned ^Lraher alL . . . New. Horn General Cos was awaited 

with coniidence and interesc . and 

It was incredible when finally, by courier, and uavellw. and 
saibbled field dispatth, it began to filter ihrough 
into the sovereign Mexican esublisbm^ts ol die Rro ““ 

when, on Chrisrma. Day, .8,5. General Cos himselt ’‘““J 

SlCot^rllcrfoelrlrnd:^^^^^^ 

nowbeseen iniwen^tyh^l^^^^^ 

how dioTexan^s were organhingme.^^^^^^^ 

safety, yet no one opp Goliad. He arrived there 

r ‘rsS^oKhl^am. ar o'nce lea^M of a clumsy Pe- 
dlar had deiefoped a few , ;i..p„„aer diar had 

?e:„"greZhI\.hea^fo«^^^ 

rraci2ra^d‘:r:of^»^m^^^ 

They removed their Momea and chUdren to s-d , ; 
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all the small boats on the Guadalupe River where Gonrales stood. They 
were ready when eighty soldiers under a lieutenant appeared from the 
garrison at San Antonio to free thdr comrades, take the brass cannon 
and arrest those responsible for outright revolt. The lieutenant held dis- 
cretionary orders. If the Texans outnumbered him so far as to make 
it seem likely that he would be repulsed, and the national dignity im- 
paired, he was to retire. Upon examining the situation he concluded 
that he must do so, and withdrew his position to “a slight eminence” six 
miles west of the Guadalupe River. 

But Uiat night— it was about eleven o’clock on October first— the 
Texans crossed over the river and then waited until dawn, which came 
over heavy fog. And then coming within a range of about three hundred 
and fifty yards, an advance parly of Texans fired upon the army and 
were at once pursued by soldiers. The six-poundcr was brought forward 
and set oS with a load of grapeshot. As dbie fog lifted the army saw a 
piece of insolence. Over the cannon the Texans had placed a sign reading 
‘‘Come and Take ill”. The lieutenant from San Antonio gave an order 
to his trumpeter, who sounded a parley, which was held. No agreement 
resulted. The army would not surrender, and the rebels would not give 
up the old brass piece that was the cause of all the trouble. Instead, after 
die truce was over, the Texans fired it again, and then diarged. There 
were over a hundred and fifty of them, fifty mounted. A loyalist soldier 
was killed. The army became disorganued, turned, and hurried oS to 
San Antonio. 

It was hardly a battle; yet the Texans had deliberately prepared 
for it as if it were to be one, and with clliontciy had actually taken the 
initiative in attack. It was clear dut the colonists had determined on 
war. were now enemies, and liad fought their first engagement as such, 
with results unfortunate for die national dignity. General Cos had not 
arrived a moment too soon. 

He inspected the supplies stored in the ruined mission of La Bahia 
at Goliad, whidi would serve him as an important base between San 
Antonio and the sea, and w-ould also command a strategic road to 
Maiamoros and the Rio Grande- Jn the old mission were stored for die 
large punitive operations planned by General Cos a number of pieces 
of artillery, three hundred rifles, ten thousand dollars in strongboxes, 
and plentiful supplies. After csrimadng the situation. General Cos sta- 
tioned thirty soldiers and a colonel to guard die base, led his forces 
dirougli the heavy autumn air over rolUn^ bUU and. past, gceen meadow- 
lands threaded by bright liiiJe creeks to San Antonio, where he would 
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hold comultaiions with Colonel Ugartechea. He hardly reached there 
before an exasperating report readied after him. 

On the night of October ninth the Texans had descended upon 
Goliad, killed a sentry, chopped their way through a door with axes, and 
had captured the colonel commanding all bis men, and es’erything stored 
in the mission of La Bahia. It was bad, but what made it worse svas that 
the outrage had been committed by only forty Texans, one of whom svas 
a known troublemaker named Milam, who had in fact escaped from 
prison at Monterrey. With Goliad lost to him. General Cos had no base 
for either the lower Rio Grande or the seaports of Texas. The cam- 
paign svos opening inauspidously for the government. It was time to do 
something to reverse the trend. 

General Cos established his men at San Antonio, and for tsvo 
sveeks examined the situation in stafi discussions with Colonel ITgar- 
techea; and then— sv-as the initiative always to be in the hands of the 
enem)'?-.art army of many hundred Texans u’as reported to be approach- 
ing San Antonio. On September twenty-seventh a large advance party 
took up a position in the river hollows by the empty mission of the 
Immaculate Concepcion— one of the five clustered along the San Antonio 
river. The Texans were about a mile and a half aaoss an open plain 
from garrison headquarters. Their very position was a challenge— almost 
it seemed like a threat of siege to the garrison. General Cos met it with 
decision. 

When the Texans woke up on the morning of the twenty-eighth 
they found themselves surrounded by four hundred government troops. 
There was no escape tor them, and no sensible course but surrender. 
Jnsiead, under the heavy morning fog they formed two elements down 
in the river hollows, which afforded them natural breastworks, and there 
when the fog rose the army advanced upon them with blazing volleys, 
that seemed, however, to take little effect. It was the enemy fire that was 
effective— dreadfully so. It was amazing how the Texans handled fire- 
arms, they aimed like hawks, they fired with extreme deliberadon, and 
all too often they hit their mark. They had a sort of drilled system. One 
man loaded while another fired, by pairs, $0, along the lines, so that 
there never was a gap of silence and vulnerability while all loaded at 
once. The government force charged three times, supported by a brass 
six-pounder that hurled grapesboi into the shallow ravine; but the rifle 
fire from the river was so terrible that a hundred soldiers were killed or 
wounded, and it was not long until the rest were retreau'ng to San 
Antonio, leaving behind them the cannon which became a prize for 
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ihe enemy. Theie could be no doubl Uiat this, ibe llatilc ol La Con- 
ccpcidi), was another defeat for the properly consiiiuicd authority of 
Mexico. 

An hour later tlic remainder of ilic Tcx.-tii army appeared front 
down the river coursci where they had marclied and camped by the other 
missions-Saint Francis of Espada, Saute John of Capistrano, Saint 
Joseph— and joined their victorious men who had been captained by 
Texans named Bowie and Fannin. Tlie fifth mission was u'lthin the town, 
it was the one commonly spoken of as die Alamo, and though partially 
ruined, served as a useful storehouse, strop building and fortress for the 
garrison. There was every possibility in the encampment across llic 
plain to the soudv that the Texans would not be content until they loot 
the Alamo also. There were now about a thousand men gathered beyond 
the Conccpci6n mission with its arched cloister and its beautiful dome, 
and their commander was discovered to be Colonel Esteban Austin, the 
chief of the Brazos colony. General Cos still held the road that led back 
to Laredo on the Rio Grande. Acting decisively, he dispaldicd Colonel 
Ugartechca and a hundred garrison soldiers to Laredo to return by 
forced marches with reinforcements of as many as five hundred con- 
scripted convicts who vvere stationed there. Left vvith eight hundred men 
in the town, General Cos directed operations, erecting barricades, plac- 
ing batteries and strengthening all defenses. 

In the following days tlie Texans were everywhere. Twice they 
moved their position closer. They patrolled the approaches and kept 
supplies from coming into San Antonio. They sent a demand Cor sur- 
render which despite his shrinking Slock of food and other supplies 
General Cos disdained, just as he disdained breaking forth to give battle. 
For nearly a monih the garrison wailed for the return of Ugartechea and 
the conscripts, and the Texans in little sallies rode around the town 
trying to force combat. It was plain that they had no heavy guns with 
which to reduce the garrison from afar. They seemed restless and con- 
fused, and reports came in from their biv'ouacs that many of them were 
leaving their camp in disgust becavise there was no fight. But they 
received reinforcements now and then— tlirce companies of volunteers 
from the United States, one from East Texas— and their intention seemed 
to be to hang on. 

What they sverc determined to fight for was meanwhile being 
declared in a civil assembly held in San Felipe de Austin early in the 
same month. Those settlers who were not serving ia the held with the 
armed party met to create a state government, swearing loyalty to 
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Mexico under the constitution of 1S24, and electing a go\ernor, a 
commander-in-clu'ef, and other officials. They had the idea that they 
were not pronouncing against Mexico, or sending men to fight against 
her, but only against the present government of Don Antonio Ldpez 
de Santa Anna and his sjstetn. They were supposed to beliete that their 
policy would hate the sympathy and support of many thousands of 
Mexicans below the Rio Grande who also preferred to cling to the 
abandoned constitution. But the President had more than once disposed 
of sucli Mexicans, and in any case, the Texan afiair was rebellion against 
him, and the army, and the powers that were, and would be bandied 
accordingly, as General Cos was handling them. 

At San Antonio, General Cos faced inaeasing difficulties over 
supplies. Even fodder was scarce, and one day he sent a column of one 
hundred muleteers and soldiers out on the old Rio Grande road to cut 
grass for the hungry horses of the garrison. They gathered a pack-train 
load of grass in safety and were coming back to the town when a hun- 
dred mounted Texans attacked them, evidently thinking iney were 
attacking Colonel Dgartechea wun his reinfortxments, and his saddlebags 
loaded svilh silver with which to pay troops and conduct the war. More 
Texans rushed to join the fight when they saw it deseloping, and tlie 
foraging party was obliged to break and run for the town, leaving 
behind all the mules, and fifty soldiers dead and a number wounded. 

It became known later that a day or so before the grass fight 
Colonel Austin resigned the command of his forces to journey to the 
United States as a commissioner to raise money and support for the 
Texan revolt. Colonel Edsvard Burleson was elected, as Xorth /Vmericans 
always elected their officers, to succeed Itlai in command. Shortly alter- 
ward events began to move more rapidly. 

First, General Cos was betrayed by the escape of three Texan 
prisoners of the Anihuac affair, and the desertion of a Mexican lieu- 
tenant. These men com'eyed to the enemy camp neivs of how things 
were inside the besieged headquarters. The Texans evidently took much 
encouragement from W'hat they learned of the state of the troops, sup- 
plies and defenses of San Antonio and the fortified Alamo mission. On 
tlie night of December fourth, the enemy moved to a nesv position by 
the old mill northeast of towm, and just before sunrise on the fifth they 
attacked in three columns. One entered the town by way of Acequia 
Slreer, another through Soledad Streep both coming swiftly to the 
northern entrances of the main plaza. At the same time, the third 
attacked the Alamo east of the river, and a battle of four dajs began. 
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Every street and rooEtop was fought for. Every house was the scene 
of a delaying action. The Texans used their small arms willi fearful 
accuracy, and raked the narrow streets with their handful of small 
cannon. It rained on December eighth and the day was cold. When the 
Texans gained entry to the first room of a row of adobe houses, they 
used battering rams to break through into the next, and the next, until 
they held the whole row, and then a whole street. Even the arrival of 
Colonel Ugartechea with men from the Rio Grande on the night of the 
eighth could not hold San Antonio against the wildly fighting invaders. 
General Cos withdrew from the plaza to the Alamo, which his men still 
defended, and prepared to rally for a great effort that would make the 
best use of Ugaitechea's troops and save the town and the flag. But it was 
a night of further betrayals. Three officers led their companies out and 
left for the Rio Grande, and when the desertions were known, the remain- 
ing soldiers began to cry "Treasonl Tteasonl", and the civilians joined 
them in aeating a panic. General Cos went among them calling out 
counsels o! courage and calm; but he was unrecognized or ignored, and 
suffered brutal maltreatment in the darkness and the confusion of his 
own people. He came to his final decision that night, and at sunrise, he 
sent his Adjuunt-Inspecior forth from the Alamo with his surrender, 
A treaty was signed on the eleventh, and on the fourteenth 
General Cos began his return to the Rio Grande, having agreed for him> 
sell and hU officers upon his honor not to oppose lorihcr the re-establish- 
ment of the Constitution of 1824. The conscript criminals were to be 
removed from Texas beyond the Rio Grande, while the remainder of 
the government troops were at liberty to remain in Texas or follow 
tlicir commanding general as they cliosc. All were allowed to keep their 
arms and equipment. The wounded and sick, were allowed to remain in 
Texas until they should recover. No prisoners were kept by the Texans, 
or shot The campaign had taken 3 little less than four months, and 
had cost Mexico hundreds of casualties in killed or wounded, the Texans 
two killed and twenty-six wounded. The Texan army, its disloyal task 
finished, scattered its units to their home neighborhoods. General Cos 
on December fourteenth with eleven hundred and five men began the 
march that ended on Clirisunas Day, 1835. at Laredo on the Rio Grande. 

No proper aditcrcni of tlve Mexican patty in power could sec 
tlie Texans' revolt as anything but a pcnonal affront to the President. 
But if they were in revolt against his system, he was already arranging 
to deal with them. It ssas known on the Mexican frooiia: iha r , he was 
raising ten Uiousand soldicn to uke to Texas, and the news filtered over 
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the river to the rebels themselves, who hurriedly and svith great con- 
fusion beitveen military elements and political began in December to 
dispose their defenses. They secured the port of Copaao, and bases 
at Goliad, Refugio, Matagorda and Velasco. Travellers still came and 
went between Texas and Coahuila. and Uiere were also couriers and 
spies who brought news to the river. By such means it was learned that 
the Texans, after much dissension in their own councils, were preparing 
to mount an expedition against Matamoros. To do so they made a deci- 
sion tliat could only be satisfying to the President and his generals; for 
to obtain troops for the invasion of Mexico at Matamoros, they withdrew 
all but sixty men from the garrison at the Alamo in San Antonio, and 
in two divided parlies, started for the Rio Grande metropolis in winter 
weather of freering mists and cold rains over the long stretch of barren 
country parallel to the coast. They moved slowly, which gave time for the 
Mexican northeast command to send heavy reinforcements to Matamoros 
throughout January, j8j6. 

Both the uprisen colonisU and the generals of the republic consid- 
ered making their opposing movements by sea; but neiiher had enough 
ships in which to transport their troops. The Texans had four precari- 
ous, if armed, scliooners that gave them command of the Mexico Bay. 
The President, therefore, proceeded with plans for a land campaign. 
General Ferninder tvas already at Matamoros with his reinforcements. 
General Urrea was ordered to join him there and aoss the Rio Grande 
immediately, to seek out and destroy the Texan expedition. General 
Santa Anna with the main body of five brigades numbering just over six 
thousand men marched for Laredo by way of Fort Saint John Baptist 
and arrived on February twelfth. On the same day General Ramirez y 
Sesma crossed the river by the ford of France Way and headed for 
San Antonio de B^xar. After attendiug a ball at Laredo, the President 
took his troops across the Rio Grande on rafts and in his turn left for 
San Antonio on February sixteenth. On the next day General Urrea 
crossed the Rio Grande at Matamoros. The multiple invasion was 
launched. Mexico again watched her sovereign duty being done, this 
lime by the President and his forces. 

The main body iva$ stretched out for miles, ivith distances between 
its brigades that would take days to dose. It was a miserable march. The 
forces on leaving the Rio Grande had to cross hard brush wastelands 
until they came to the Nueces; and then began the difficulties created 
by the succession of rivers that looked on the map of Texas like veins 
in the half of a great leaf, all running more or less parallel, and equally 
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separated, to the edge, which was the oiast Away from llie rivers iliere 
was little water to be had for so great an army. Supply was complicated 
and the solditis wcie forced to accept half rations. The country was too 
poor to feed them as they wenL It rained and snowed; wagons and 
caissons were repeatedly mired. Or on other days the sun poured down 
its heat, and men and animals sulfercd from thirst. Soldiers fell ill and 
many had to be carried on the svheelcd vehicles, adding to the burdens 
of the already punished draft animals. It was not long before wagoners 
recognized signs of dangerous disease in the horses and mules of the 
army. Many animals were stricken with the mal de Icngua that was a 
swelling of the tongue from thirst and dry fodder; many others svith 
the lelcle, a fever taken from drinking polluted svaler activated by the 
hot sun. Many soldiers died and were left in the wastes. There were few 
settlements where relief could be found, and what population he did 
encounter the President found to be apathetic in the face of the grand 
issue that was about to be settled by force of arms. 

But he pressed forward, expecting to fall upon the rebels fn 
San Antonio just before dawn on February twenty-second in a stunning 
surprise. His plan was ruined by a matter beyond his control. The 
heavens opened, a cloudburst (ell, and his advance was mired down. 
It was not until the twenty-fourth that forward elements of the army 
entered the town. They met no opposition, and he joined them there 
two days later. A reconnaissance revealed that the only enemy position 
in the vicinity had been taken up in the structures of the Alamo, where 
artillery defenses on earthworks and behind the svalls as established by 
General Cos in December were still in place. Barricaded behind them, 
and presumably with rations gathered to withstand a siege, was a body 
of Texans. Their cooking fires sent smoke above the walls, and their 
blinded gates and windows gave notice of their intention to remain. 
Above them stood their own version of the flag of Mexico— the red, white 
and green, with two stars, that represented Coahuila and Texas. In the 
face of General Santa Anna it flaunted the Constitution of 1824, under 
which the Twin Sister stale had been founded. 

The mission of San Antonio de Valero was of the usual pattern. 
It stood east of the river from which meandering acequias flowed past 
its enclosures. Built in the early eighteenth century it had stood empty 
since 1793, except for occasional use as a military depot. It had a great 
walled plaza, fifty-four by one hundred and fifty-four yards; a convent 
with a large patio; thick stone rooms used as a jail; a corral; and a 
church, whose roof had fallen in. filling the interior svith hillocks of 
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rubble. It took its popular name from the fact that a company of 
soldiers from El Alamo, a garrison post in Coahuila, had once been 
stationed tliere. The outer limits of the whole establishment, tvhether 
plaza, patio or church tv all, enclosed about two and a half acres, and meas* 
ured over a quarter of a mile. Jt did not seem possible that the party 
of Texans vvfithin the walls was large enough to man them effectively. 
General Santa Anna was in no hurry to open a full-scale attack, pend- 
ing the arrival of other troops behind him on the long straggled march 
from the Rio Grande. He placed his batteries pointing across the river 
toward the Alamo, and established encampments with earthworks about 
the settlements of San Antonio at ranges measuring from three hundred 
to a thousand yards from the mission. His guns were light heldpieces 
that could not be expected to break down walls; but he ordered can- 
nonading, and for several days shells vvere lobbed into the mission 
enclosures, and cavalry detachmenu rode the perimeter to prevent escape 
of the occupants. 

Yet a certain amount of passing in and out went on. Messengers 
got away, presumably asking (or reinforcement by other Texas militia. 
One night a group of these managed to come in and join the defenders 
of the mission. During another night a small party dashed out to collect 
firewood and set some houses on fire near one of the army's batteries. 
By day they all worked at strengthening their works. From the walls, 
sharpshooters picked oS soldiers who exposed themselves. It was an 
intemictent duel between six-pounders and small arms. 

Intelligence reports indicated that a large force-two hundred 
men or more, under the Texan Fannin— were gathered in the neighbor- 
hood of Gonzales, and might advance upon San Antonio. General 
Ramirez y Sesma was ordered out with a cavalry regiment and an infan- 
try battalion to find and dispese of them. What he was to do with them 
was plainly indicated in General Santa Anna's orders to him: "£n es/a 
guerra sabe vd. que no hay pjisoneros. . . But if in that war there 
were to be no prisoners, Ramirez y Sesma found not even an enemy 
on the old toad to Gonzales. He advanced eight miles, as far as the 
Espada mission, and returned on the following day to San Antonio. It 
was later learned that Fannin’s column had started to the support of 
the Alamo but had turned back. 

\Vhile General Santa Anna was waiting for his reinforcements, 
and- the bombardment continued, and the ilefcodets of the tnisuon tried 
to build their safety out of the rubble within, the Texans took a fateful 
and defiant step on March second at the village of ^Vashington on the 
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Brazos. Fifty-eight delegates, of whom three were Mexicans, signed a 
declaration o£ national independence frojn Mexico. They elected a full 
slate o£ national officers, including a commander-in-chief of the armed 
forces, and drew up a corutitution, and set down their pretexts for 
their actions in a long bill of complaints against the mother country. 
For something over three months they had claimed to be a self-consti- 
tuted state under the Mexican republic; now they claimed to be an 
independent and sovereign nation among the nations of the world. Far 
from the siege of San Antonio, the new government solemnly sent forth 
their resounding declarations against the power and authority of Mexico. 
If before the Texans had been guilty of serious civil disturbances, tliey 
were now guilty of outright ueason, with iu terrible terms of justice. 

At last on Friday, March fourth, reinforcements arrived from the 
third brigade on the Rio Grande road, and the President called a council 
of war and heard hu generals. Cos-who did not feel bound by the 
parole given to the Texans in die December iieaty^was present, and 
urged dut a full-scale attack on the Alamo should be delayed until the 
arrival, expected by Monday, of two twelve-pounders. 0±ers disagreed. 
The President kept his own counsel until the next day, when he gave 
out a plan of assault to be suged before daylight on Sunday, March 
sixth. O! his five thousand troops, he assigned twenty-five hundred to 
(he attack, divided into four columns, and equipped with axes, iron bars 
and scaling ladders in addition to the usual aims, to swarm against the 
walls simultaneously from the points of the compass. The President 
would direct operations from the headquarters of the reserve— with the 
river between himself and the Alamo. 

Late Saturday night a silence fell when the cannonading, the 
sniping, tvere ordered to be stopped. Only meadow sounds, the low rattle 
of frogs in the river, and the random stirrings of bivouacs where many 
men and animals were awake in darkness were heard where for days 
and nights past the artillery had continuously thumped and the rides 
had rung. At four o'clock the assault columns began to move into place 
in a silence severely preserved until some soldiers in one of tliem raised 
a sliout-tlie kind of noise that soldiers made to stiffen one anoUier and 
terrify ilio enemy. In Uvis case it warned the enemy; and when at dawn 
on that Sunday the bugle split the heav7 calm of the meadows about 
San Antonio, and the massive attack began, the army in all its four 
approadics was met with tremendous fire from the artillery and the 
riilcs on the walls. The columns Icll hack and attacked again, and again, 
while the massed bands of the brigades across the river played the 
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’'Deguello" to inspire their troops, for it was a word, and a tune, that 
meant the “throat-cutting,” and when placed in battle it signified that 
there was to be no quarter given to the enemy. 

The Texan marksmanshijv the speed, continuity and fury of their 
fire, were frightful. Soldiers fell by the score. But the number of their 
comrades was great, and gaps were closed, and presently there was a 
great swarm so near the bases of ilie walls, that the artillery above could 
not be traversed downward to bear on them. Suddenly a breach was 
made on the north side, and another on the south, and soldiers poured 
in to capture the Alamo plaza. The defenders fell back to the convent 
and its patio, and to the rooBess church. The army turned their own 
cannon on them, and squad after squad advanced to take room after 
room in the convent cells, killing all whom they trapped in each. The 
Mexican bayonets whistled and darted in the early sunlight that rayed 
into the convent patio. The ground was strewn with dead attackers and 
defenders. But still the army strove and, when all was silent in the outer 
courts and rooms, threw its remaining power against the church, which 
was the last stronghold of the Texans. The main doors were forced, 
and everywhere— in the nave, the baptistry, the transepts, the samiscy, 
with their heaps of long-fallen stone and weedy mounds of earth, under 
the light morning sky within the open walls— the victory was won man 
by man until after an hour not one defender was seen alive anywhere 
In the profaned and mouldered mission. 

But five who had hidden themselves were found and hauled out 
half an hour later, just as President Santa Anna, summoned from across 
the river by news of his triumph, arrived before the mission, where his 
troops were formed into line to receive him. General Castrillon showed 
him the prisoners, su^esting clemency. The President tvas shocked. 
Prisoners? How incredible. What bad he already published in orders? 
“In this war, you understand, there are no prisoners.” In a fury he 
turned his back upon Castrillon. and seeing his attitude, the formation 
broke ranks, took the unarmed prisoners, and killed them. The Presi- 
dent’s secreiary, who was there, felt with certain others that this was a 
horror "tjue reprueba la kumanidad"; but by an order that followed 
the President’s policy was once more made clear. 

The corpses of the Texans, numbering one hundred and eighty- 
two, tvere dragged from where they had fallen within walls and on 
Hoots that were pungent wilK burnt gunpowder and hardening blood 
to the open ground before the mission. There they vv ere stacked in layers 
alternating with dry brush and branches and the whole was heaped with 
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wood and set on fire, and left to bum and fall to the fingerings of the 
wind. The mission graveyard was leservcd for the fallen among the 
Mexican troops. But so many had died in die battle that there was not 
room lor them all in the consecrated ground, and the officer charged 
with ilieir disposal ended by having the remainder thrown into the San 
Antonio River. He estimated that the army load lost sixteen hundred 
men in the hour’s engagement. If this was exaggerated, the figures com- 
piled by tlie President’s secretary were studied. He spole of three hun- 
dred dead after the battle, and another hundred among the wounded 
who died later. The President disagieed with all such tallies, and dic- 
tated to his scactary that while over six hundred Texans had perished, 
the army lost only seventy killed and tiuee hundred wounded, out of 
an attacking force of only fourteen hundred. But however far such 
figures were open to question, the day bad brought a victory, and Santa 
Anna moved energetically to exploit it against other Texan operations 
farther and south. 

One had already come to its end— the expedition against Mata- 
moros. General Urrea advanced from the lower Rio Grande in search 
of the invasion force, and learned that a large part of it was in barracks 
at San Patricio. Marching even at night through the freezing winds 
of a norther off the plains, he came before the village at three o'clock 
on the morning of February twenty-seventh and within half an hour 
attacked the garrison. All but four of the Texan enemy were taken. A 
few days later another portion of the invasion force was discovered return- 
ing from the Rio Grande where tlie Texans had gone to capture horses 
for their expedition. There was a running fight over the prairies twenty 
miles from San Patricio in which General Urrea held the field command 
in person. Witli lance, lasso and rifie his troops destroyed the enemy 
resistance and took many prisoners. The descent upon Matamoros was 
completely turned, and troops from her strengthened garrison were free 
to join General Urrea in Texas. 

The President at San Antonio received news of Urrea’s victories 
in the field, and felt much satisfaction in knowing that in all probability 
the Texan revolt was crushed. He disposed troops among the seacoast 
settlements and inland towns. Some he sent to Goliad, where they rein- 
forced Urrea. who had been told of Texan forces there and at Refugio 
about twenty-five miles away. Urrea attacked Refugio first— again there 
tvas an assault upon a fortified mission, and again the Texans were de- 
feated, though a great number of them escaped toward Victoria. But 
there they found the town in Mexican hands and, after a fight, were 
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forced to surrender. They were marched to Goliad, which Urrea had 
captured. By the twentieth of March all enemy forces operating on the 
Guadalupe and San Antonio ris'crs were taken, and a force of prisoners 
numbering over three hundred, including the Texan commander Fannin, 
was under guard at Goliad. Word of the triumph was dispatched to the 
President. 

Gratified, he was at the same time astounded that prisoners had 
actually been taken. ^Vhen, when would his subordinates understand 
his orders? There tvas even a law, passed in 1835, requiring that all 
foreigners appearing in Mexico under arms should be considered as 
pirates, and treated as such. With some impatience he sent peremptory 
orders to Goliad that the prisoners were without exception to be put 
to death immediately. This command caused certain misgivings in 
General Urrea and other officers, for the surrender of the Texans 
had been accepted with an agreement that they would be paroled. But 
it had to be obeyed, and anangemenu were made on the evening of 
March twenty-sixth to do so. The prisoners suspected noLbing, and a 
number of them entertained themselves and their companions with 
music on several flutes, playing a nostalgic air popular with them entitled 
"Home, Sweet Home." At daybreak— the next day was Palm Sunday— 
the prisoners were turned out and formed in three groups under guard 
of the entire garrison. They were puuled. AVhat was the formation for? 
To preserve order it was thought wise to reassure them. One group was 
told that they were to be inarched to the coast to take ship for their 
home settlements; another, that they were a work party to help with the 
slaughter of beeves; the last, that their barracks were needed to accom- 
modate General Santa Anna and his escort who were expected in Goliad. 
They were marched out of town in three different directions for half a 
mile, in columns of twos, with guards flanking each column on both 
sides. The same action followed for each column. At the halt, the file 
of guards on one side moved through the column to the other, so that 
all guards were on the same side. And then before the prisoners knew 
what to expect, die guards fired, and the executions began. The first 
volley brought down almost all of the Texans; but a few ran away and 
there followed little localized pursuits for the next hour or so. In the 
end. only tiventy-seven got away, so that, on the whole, the President’s 
order was carried out successfully. Over three hundred were executed. 
Their bodies were jerked out of their clothes, flung naked into piles and 
with winter brush as fuel were set to burning. Days later there were 
still hands and feet to be seen among the ashes. ^Vith clemency that 
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amounted to daring insubordination, the commandant of Goliad, 
troubled by his orders to clicct the punislunent, had spared the li'cs 
of four Texan doctors of medicine and a handful of others. Word of 
his mercy did not reach the President for some time, wlieii other events 
absorbed his attention, and the survivors were safe. 

Moving from success to success— the Alamo, tlie Matamoros move- 
ment, Refugio, Victoria, Goliad and its mass executions— General Santa 
Anna now laid plans to return to Mexico with news of his brilliant 
reduction of Texas— the Texas that called itself a nation, lie meant to 
travel by sea, sending back to the Rio Grande by road the artillery and 
supply trains for which he might again have use in Mexico. Put his 
generals persuaded him to remain until troop dispositions had been 
securely made through the humbled province, where now confusion and 
panic among the Texans created uncertainty for army and enemy alike. 
A great flight eastward began in all tlte Texas colonies, evidently in 
hopes that the power of the United States on the Louisiana border 
would protect the colonists. Their arms were scattered, their forces were 
in disagreement about how to organize further defense against punish- 
ment, and at best they could have had miserably inadequate numbers 
to hold the immense territory they claimed as their own. Their national 
government was ineffeccual, and even their first and best-known leader, 
Stephen Austin, was absent from Texas, soliciting aid in the North 
American states. Another figure became known as the dominant leader 
of Texas; and as the nature of the aisis was military, so was he a military 
man. He was, as the President referred to him, "the so-called General 
Houston,” who had been appointed commandcr-in-chief of tlie Texas 
national armed forces at the convention of Independence. 

It was he who led the remaining Texan forces eastward in a 
scattering retreat after tlie crucial news of the Alamo, Refugio and 
Goliad. When the settlers heard of his flight they fled also, crossing rivers 
that had risen in spring floods. In spite of the labors of travelling over- 
land in heavy rains, the President determined now upon a vigorous 
pursuit of Houston and, so soon as he should bring him to bay, the 
destruction of the Texan armed forces once and for all. Accordingly he 
left San Antonio de Bixar on March tliirty first. His confidence was 
great. He assigned various brigades to occupation and policing duties 
apart from the main purpose of overtaking Houston, and with the 
remainder of the troops, he hurried eastward. In his advance he enjoyed 
one satisfaction after another. He came to the Brazos, and the town of 
San Felipe de Austin, on April seventh, to find this seat of trouble 
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empty and in ashes. He caught a glimpse of enemy troops on the oppo- 
site shore of the Brazos, but he could not reach them, for tlte river was 
in flood, and the Texans had all the boats. Somewhere beyond them was 
Houston with his main body. The President marched down the Brazos, 
and crossed on the eleventh, at Thompson’s Ferry. There he heard inter- 
esting information. At the town of Harrisburg, thirty miles northeast, 
the Texans who called themselves president and vice president of their 
nation, together vvith other prominent civilian leaders of the rebellion, 
were said to be; and General Santa Anna resolved at once to push ahead 
to take them as important prizes of the campaign. But they had fled 
when during the night of the fifteenth he arrived at Harrisburg. All he 
found were three printers, who said the Texan officials had left for New 
^Vashington. \Vherever they were, there was the capital of Texas; and 
General Santa Anna learned later that they had made their way to 
Galveston Island, where in their persons they constituted the government. 

The printers bad other information. It seemed that Houston with 
eight hundred troops was falling back northeastward, attempting to put 
the Trinity River between him and the relentless chase that had moved 
so swiftly, in the face of such difficulties, over two thirds of the way 
across Texas. The President ordered Harrisburg put to the torch, and 
marched for New Washington, a wretched community of half a dozen 
houses on a spit of land jutting from the west into an estuary of Galves- 
ton Bay. Lynch’s Ferry over the San Jacinto Creek was slightly to the 
north. In all probability Lynch’s Ferry would be the escape route of 
Houston and his forces fleeing toward the Trinity farther east. The 
President ordered reconnaissance operations. If Houston was coming 
from the northwest down to Lynch's Ferry, he would have to cross Buffalo 
Bayou, a large inlet of Galveston Bay into which the San Jacinto Creek 
emptied. It would be a difficult crossing. The President resolved to reach 
Lynch’s Ferry first, and when Houston’s people came out of the swamp 
toward the crossing, to destroy them and end the war. 

He prepared to set out, then, on the morning of the twentieth, 
first seeing that New Washington was burned. He then turned to the 
trail that led through a thick woods from tlie village to open prairie 
beyond, and was about to pass the word for the advance when a scout 
galloped into camp to report that Houston and his troops were fast 
approaching upon the rear guard of the army, and had already taken 
prisonen. 

There were times when responribility and power cost dearly in 
the lives of those who bore them. 
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Sudi a moment now came for the President, lonely in his awful 
position, and bending every skill and strength to the successful comple- 
tion of his design. On hearing that Houston was about to trap him at 
the very exit of the flaming village of New Washington, General Santa 
Anna lost command of himself and by his actions cast the entire army 
into disorder and fear. He threw himself upon his horse, shrieking that 
the enemy was at hand and disaster imminent, and spurred his way 
wildly down the column of troops and animals waiting to depart. He 
scattered his own men right and left, trampling some in his fury to pass 
tlirough the woods and out to the prairie. Others maintained order, 
brought the men through ll»e copse, and formed them in battle order 
in the open land. But Houston was nowhere to be seen. The report had 
been false. Once again in control of himself, the President conducted a 
proper advance upon Lyudi’s Ferry, and at two in the afternoon of the 
nineteentlt made the first contact with die *'so<al]ed General Houston,” 
whose pickets were sighted near the junction of the bayou and die creek. 
Fire was exchanged. There was a sense of two major forces feeling each 
other out, isheellng for advanuge, and wary of precipitating any action 
prematurely. 

General Santa Anna took up bis position on a low eminence 
crowned with a woods. There opposite to him at a distance of about a 
thousand yards was a screen of brush along Buffalo Bayou, with open 
ground between. The General described his position as an excellent one, 
"wiUi water in the rear, a thick wood on the right down to the banks 
of die San ]a».into, a broad plain on the left, and open ground in front." 
With additional defenses worked up during the night of the twentieth. 
General Santa Anna felt confident in the face of any attack from the 
Texans, who were somewhere to the north and ivest. One thing was 
certain. Tlie President and his troops lay squarely across the approaches 
to Lynch’s Ferry. The whole place was a pleasant piece of country. The 
little creek, the deep bayou, were like scenes in a park. ^Vo^der^ul trees 
lined Uieir banks, magnolias eighty feet high, and evergreens, rhododen- 
drons. arbutus, laurel, bay and firs. In the dense air against the varying 
dark greens of the background, drifts of musket smoke, and volumes 
from cannon, showed blue before vanishing in the afternoon and evening 
of the twentieth. 

The President had sent Gaona, Cos and Urrea off to coastal 
missions with Uieir brigades, but lately, about to dose with Ids quarry, 
he had ordered Cos to rejoin him. and expected him momentarily. Early 
on April twenty-first the President directed the building of a further 
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defense on the left of his line, facing the distant wood screen behind 
sv'hich the Texans at a distance of thuteen hundred yards ssere knotvo 
to be concentrated. This breastwork was most ingeniously devised out 
of heaps of baggage, packsaddles. bags of hard bread and loose brush, 
to the height of hve feet. A gap was left in its centre for a fieldpiece to 
speak through. AVhile these preparations scent fonvard. General Cos 
appeared with four hundred troops, having marched all night. In their 
exhaustion, they tvere considerately ordered to stack arms, dispose their 
luggage, and take their rest. 

In fact, the whole army was fatigued. The entire campaign bad 
been one of hardship; and it was a mercy that the day— it was April 21 , 
]8^6_^v'as calm and sviibout sustained disturbance. The President’s 
encampment, with all the advantages that reassured him— including 
that of a retreat route across Vince’s Creek to his rear, where for his 
convenience should he need it stood the only bridge over any water- 
eoune betsveeo him and the Brazos-u'as quiet. It seemed the first day 
in months to allow soldien to go about little chores for themselves. 
Some built lean-to shelters of brush. Others took unsaddled horses doim 
to water. ^fanY— most of the army, in fact-slept with the first ease in 
weeks. A few cooked themselves what they liked, and talked, and ate. The 
usual pickets w-ere stationed about in the afternoon silence. General 
Santa Anna himself w'as in his tent, asleep, after the arduous duties of 
so many days. It was an open April day with light dancing on the 
varnished leases of the magnolias and rhododendrons. 

Suddenly, at half-past four, alert pickets observed mosement 
opposite to the left of their line, and made report. A front of Texan 
cavalry was seen emerging into (he clear, and feinting forward. The 
alarm given, troops on duty opened fire on the cavalry. Scarcely had 
they done so when from the timbered screen across the open area there 
broke forward a disciplined advance of Texan infantry. 

They came fast and in silence. IVhen they were three hundred 
yards from the President's breastwork of twigs, leather and stale bread, 
the Mexicans who manned it let go with a fearful broadside of musket fire. 

The Texans did not pause or kneel to return the fire. They did 
not fire at all, but kept coming. Their faces and hands were white with 
tension. 

The barricade fired again, and still the Texans did not reply but 
only came on, breaking into double-quick lime. The Texan artillery 
advanced and poured in grape and canister over the breastwork. And 
then— it seemed to have been managed in an instant— the Texans were 
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at point-blank range of the soldiers before the President’s camp, and 
there they cried out in shaking unisoo, “Remember the Alamol Remem- 
ber Goliadl” and with their rifles all but in the faces of the soldiers, 
they fired then for the first time and swarmed through the crumbling 
breastwork in wild power. 

When the federal soldiers, unable to reload and fire at such close 
quarters, swung their bayonets into play, ihr Texans, having none, 
grasped their own rifles as war dubs and broke them over bayonet blades, 
and heads, and bodies, with sharp crackings. The line at the barricade 
fell apart though General Casmllon came forward to rally it. He was 
soon killed. The barricade was lost. Panic seized the entire encampment. 
Within twenty minutes the men of tlie Commander-in-chiefs army were 
fighting each other to escape to the rear, before the white rage of the 
Texans, who fought like creatures possessed of demons, so that the 
federal troops had to face not only surprise, skllllul use of arms, and 
superior knowledge of the country, but also some quality more terrible 
by fac—a vengeful fury Cot which there was no match. 

And now the President's advantaged position was seen to be 
disastrous; for the soldiers running away had nowhere to go but down 
the rear slope toward water of Uie bayou: and there they were shot, 
clubbed, and trampled, until whole companies of them were drowned 
in mud and dandled by the water's drift. Those who managed a safe 
aossing streaked for the bridge at Vince's Creek. But when they reached 
it, they found it burned away. Texan scouts bad destroyed it before the 
attack; and once again (here was slaughter on the banks and in the 
stream. The President’s secretary was there and made a note of what 
he saw. “Thcie were an infinite number oi dead piled one upon tlie 
other, till they might have served as a bridge.” The 'Texans pressed their 
victory full into evening. The war was ended with those few hours. Out 
of the President’s battle force of thirteen hundred men. only forty man- 
aged to avoid being killed, wounded or captured. The Texans lost two 
men killed, and iweniy-ilvrce wounded, out of seven hundred and eighty- 
three in tlie engagement. 

If his soldiers asked that night where the President of Mexico 
might be, the story was soon told. HarsiUy awakened from his rest, he 
liad taken a powerful horse and had ridden furiously for the bridge at 
Vince’s Creek. Miraculously he escaped deailt. Eluding the fire of pur- 
suers. he came to tlie crossing-, and when he saw that the bridge was 
gone, be urged bis mount, down the sleep bank into the water. There 
his horse was hopelessly mired down, and he left it, and disappeared 
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in llie gathering ttvilighL Night onered the confusions of the day and 
ended the hghting. 

In the morning, Texan scouts ranged the surrounding country 
to make sure that no further resht^ce uaj possible. They came upon 
fugitives here and there, and took them prisoner. About ten miles west 
of the creek a scouting party came upon a Mexican hiding in tall grass. 
They ordered him to stand, but he lay prone. A scout said: 

“Boys, I’ll make him move,” and aimed his rifle at him. 

“Don’t shoot." said another, and dismounting gave him a kick, 
adding, “Get up, damn joul” 

The fugitive slowly arose. His clothes were muddy. He ss’as dressed 
in a leather cap, a laborer’s blue coiion jacket over an expensh'e shirt, 
cheap linen trousers and red worsted slippers. Speaking in Spanish he 
addressed his captors, one of whom could translate what he said. The 
man said he was not an officer, but a plain cavalry soldier. A Texan 
hauled him up on the aoup of his horse and the party returned to camp. 
As they neared General Houston’s headquarters they passed by other 
prisonen t«ho regarded them. Suddenly the mounted prisoner was recog« 
nlzed by his compatriots. 

“The Presidenil’’ they o^ied. and some saluted him. “Santa Annal" 

Ic ivas he. He was rapidly taken before General Houston, who 
had been wounded in the battle. The President's position was most 
serious. He had heard the terrible cries of “Alamo” and “Goliad” on the 
day before, and he knew be was held personally responsible for what 
they recalled. His agitation now was so great that before be could 
speak with General Houston he was obliged to ask for opium. This was 
given to him, and presently he was able to conduct aflairs as President 
and commandeT'io-cfaief of Mexico. 

First, with reference to the episodes at the Alamo and Goliad, he 
wished to make plain that he personally sbotUd not be blamed for the 
severe measures taken there, as he bad only been the instrument of 
canying out the clear provisions of >Iexican law. 

Second, upon being granted his Beedom. he would, speaking for 
Mexico, arrange for the recognition of the national independence of 
Texas. 

General Houston, replying only to the second point, stated that 
as military commander he could not discuss a matter that must be con* 
eluded by the dvil authorities of Texas; and in any case, before further 
negotiatio3ts, he required General Santa Anna to order his remaining 
troops to retire from Texas soil, which meant withdrawal beyond the 
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Rio Grande. Accordingly, ihe President dictated a dispatch to General 
Filisola, who was at the Brazos, which said: "Vour Excellency, The small 
division under my immediate command having had an unfortunate 
encounter yesterday afternoon, I find myself a prisoner of war in the 
hands of the enemy, who have extended to me all possible consideration.” 
After this restrained remark, he went on to direct that all divisions of 
the army still at large immediately fall back, some to B^xar, some to 
Victoria, there to await further orders. He ended by saying, "I have 
agreed with General Houston upon armistice pending certain negotia- 
tions which may put an end to the war forever." 

This was not true: the war was already over; and Filisola, Urrea 
and Gaona had not waited for orders to retreat, but immediately on 
hearing the news of San Jacinto, had begun their withdrawals toward 
the Rio Grande. Again the rivers of Texas were hard obstacles to armies 
with heavy equipment: for the spring rains stormed daily during the 
sveeks of the marches, and the retreat was harder than tlie entry had 
been. But finally, on May twenty-eighth, tlie first units crossed the Rio 
Grande to Matamoros under Urrea; and there, on June eighteenth, the 
last, under Andrade, completed the evacuation. No national Mexican 
troops were left in Texas, other than prisoners of war. 

Of these. General Santa Anna was in the gravest danger of harm. 
Citizens and soldiers of Texas demanded his life in return for ilte slaugh- 
ters he had tvrought among their comrades. Texan officials protected 
him with difficulty, and proceeded with treaty negotiations. Under these 
—there was one public and one secret set of agreements— he promised 
that he should never again "during the present war of independence” 
wage war, or encourage others to wage war, against Texas; tliat all 
fighting would stop; that Mexico's armed forces should leave Texas; dial 
prisoners should be exchanged; that all property, "including horses, 
cattle, negro slaves or indentured individuals” captured by the Mexicans, 
should be returned to the Texan owners; that Texan independence 
should be recognized; that President Santa Anna should be returned 
safely to Veracruz; and that, as the boundary between Mexico and 
Texas, the Rio Grande sliould be accepted. 

When news, first of the disaster in Texas, and second, of the terms 
of the President's treaties, came to the government in Mexico City, 
dismay gathered around a hard core of refusal ever to agree to the 
independence of Texas or the esublishmcnt of the Rio Grande as the 
boundary. But as Texas in her disputatious energy, and Mexico in her 
poverty and political instability, took steps to recover from the campaign 
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of the President— he had gone free— it was plain to see wliich of the 
nations remained the stronger. Texas, with twenty thousand people 
against the nine millions of Rfexico. held her independence; and sbhen 
her nationhood A»-as recognized first by the United States, and then by 
England. France and other powers, her mother country, if she would 
not recognize, yet was obliged to accept a great portion of the Rio Grande 
as the actual boundary between the two nations that had for so long 
been one. 

Within Texas, the Mexican point of sdestr ceased to be significant 


13 - 

Fortunes of New Mexico 


i. peoples and towns 

Only along the Rio Grande above £1 Paso was the determining 
point of view still altogether Mexican, and it seemed more natural there 
than in Texas. Spanish life, the influence of Mexico, had been alive in 
New Mexico for three centuries as they bad never been in Texas. The 
farthest forts and missions in Texas had been repeatedly abandoned by 
the Spanish power, while on the upper riser, however poorly, they had 
lived even to overcome the terrible Indian revolt of j6Sa The very land 
of New Mexico was more familiar to the hfexican memory than the land 
of Texas. New Mexico recreated the images of Spain and Mexico with 
bare mountain, tawny plain and narrow river grove; while for ^fexicans 
in Texas few determining memories sprang to life out of the Texas 
landscape, with its wide coastal greenery, its prairies vaster than all 
Spain, and its bells of rolling green hills. In the 1830s, under Mexico, as 
for three centuries under Spain, organized life clung to the valley of the 
Rio Grande from Taos to El Paso, leaving the rest of the huge territory 
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virtually without population except for the travelling Indians who had 
made their trails across it for so long, leaving hardly any other mark 
of life. 

i;C‘ Along the New Mexican river lived about forty thousand Mexi- 
cans and ten thousand Pueblo Indians. Though the census was irregular, 
and records were ill-kept, the impression was that the Mexican popula- 
tion was growing, while the Indian was diminishing. An observant citizen 
was convinced that the loss of numbers among Indians must be blamed 
on only one thing. It was, he declared, “an abuse which is deeply rooted 
among Indian women; they refuse to bear more than four children; 
they succeed in this matter by drinking certain beverages which they 
prepare for that purpose." He called for the proper authorities— govern- 
mental or ecclesiastical— "to drive this practice out by any available 
means as soon as possible." • »- ■ - • j 

No new pueblos and only a few Mexican towns were founded 
after the turn of the nineteenth century. Above Taos, Arroyo Hondo, 
in 1833. and Quesca, in 1829. were added to the Mexican communities. 
At £1 Paso, through (he early 1820$. all settlement clung to the south 
bank of the river. James PatUe, the trapper, saw the old community 
as it lay spread out among its vineyards and wheat fields. He thought the 
town had a breadth of about three miles, but he did not know whether 
to call "the Passo del Norte a settlement or a town. It is." he said, "in 
fact a kind of continued village, extending eight miles on the river. 
Fronting iliis large group of bouses, is a nursery of the fruit trees, of 
almost all countries and climes. . . In 1827 the settlement put out its 
^owth in another direction— it crossed the river. A householder named 
Jos^ Marla Ponce de Lcdn made hiiusell a new home on the north bank. 
Before long he had neighbors who followed his example. The result was 
a nucleus lor the later, the American. El Paso. 

^ But as new towns came to be. old ones endured through the years 
without much change of character, though with differences in detail. 
In 1832 "the wall of Santa Fe" was spoken of as crumbling . . . "an 
obstacle to the beauty of the city because it is becoming more dilapidated 
every day, and within a short time only its ruins will remain." It adjoined 
tlie old palace, which was itself "in partial ruins and in a general state 
of neglect" All towns were of earthen construction, with wooden beams, 
and were built around a central plaza from whose four corners the prin- 
cipal streets wandered off toward the open country. On these were 
siiuatel shops and places of coteruinment. and of supply, such as wood- 
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^•ards. Behind the plaza, dwellings were disposed betsveen the arms of 
the streets and follosvcd no town plan, but found their places rather by 
the natural course of an irrigation ditch than by any serere grid laid 
out. Each house with its truck garden, its trees and its animal yard, w-as 
like a little plot of country life that showed the seasons. In spring pink 
and white blossoms of fruit trees sparkled in bright air beside pale can 
adobe walls. In summer, when shade trees svere leafed out. there were 
grand, slow-moving washes of shadow over the house sthose rooms for 
their deep walls and thick earth roof stajed cool all day. In autumn 
when trees went hare, and sunlight thin, blue pencilled shadosvs of 
branch and tsrig placed on the packed swept yard, and smoke from hres 
of pihon tvood seemed to stand bluer and longer in the golden air. And 
when winter came, and snow fell, seen from the height of a valley slope , 
the town, srilh all its boxlike shapes at odd angles about the formal 
oblong of the plaza with its continuous roof, looked like a scattering of ' 
great ingots of sootv in sharp relief against their own shadows that lay 
like stripes on white ground 

The winter w-as long, for the river ran in high land, and towns 
were backed by hilh. and bills byrnounuim. In some years the riser froze 
almost to the bottom, and men working or travelling were able to ctoss 
without bridges or fords, for the ice was solid, and bore the weight of 
loaded oxcarts, pack trains and men on boneback from bank to banL 
Even when the snow stopped falling and days were clear, the air was so 
cold that men could hardly work in the open, and women at their milk* 
ing in the cowshed saw the warm milk freeze as it sprayed upon the 
cold pail. 

But as the house stayed cool in summer, so it stayed w-arm in 
Avinter. The windows were small, the clay hreplaces deep and elevated 
so that they threw great heat, and the house teas thick. People ivere 
comfortable if they sujed indoors; and if they svent out, they svere 
Avrapped in furs that came in abundance from the treatures of the sur* 
rounding mountains. Barring disasters, men and As’omen lived long— 
often to the age of ninety, or a hundred, or oser. Age Avas honored. Old 
people when their days of ph)-5ical usefulness Avere past jet had other 
uses, and gase of them to their own satisfaction and the continued 
creation of family law— the oracular wisdom of long experience, the 
power of tradition, the lessons that lay in conscious respect for the 
earthly sauna: of iffe. These nsre* values that knew Hide change through- 
out cimstian j\Ie.xica In the Rio Grande towms they abided late. 
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a. politics 


But if the family as a unit of human life seemed secure in its 
inherited ways, and was able to fulfill its precepts, the towns as the 
smallest subdivisions of political life had greater difficulties to meet in 
their need of order. A Rio Grande town was governed in the pattern of 
Mexico life— hut in skeletal form. Mexican customs prevailed— but with- 
out a flow of refreshment through lull contact with their source. Mexican 
ideas moved the people-but weakened by distance from their point of 
origin. For hundreds of years the northern river province had begged 
the central authority in Mexico, first under the Spanish viceroy, and 
now under the president and congress of the republic, for more troops, 
more money, more administrators, more clergy, more courts of law, 
more educational facilities: and had never received much more than an 
occasional visit by an inspector general, a bishop or a customs coUecior. 
The province had to be content witli mainuining certain governmental 
forms, without the means to give them substance. ' 

The New ^fexican river province under the republic was ruled 
by a political cliicf appointed for an undefined term by the central gov- 
ernment. Once he was in residence, he was answerable to no one else: 
but if his post was coveted by a man of influence, he might suddenly 
lose it. no matter how well he served. If his successor served ill, there 
was little recourse for the people under a ruler who alone had the ear 
of the governmenL His work was not easy— the budget of his office did not 
even provide for him a permanent secretary. His lime was mainly taken 
up with the review of legal decisions made in the largest towns by their 
mayors, who served also as justices of the peace— though his duties were 
not supposed to include su^ a function. But in their inherent trust in 
and need for autltoricy. the people could turn to no one else to appeal 
their cases. Thoughtful citizens saw the dangers in such arrangements— 
injustice, corruption, the impossibility of finding able men to accept 
public office under capricious tenure. 

There were only sixteen towns comidcrable enough to have their 
own local government. Tlrcse were grouped into tlirce departments. 
Each department had a capital town from whicli lesser towns drew 
their authority. The capitals were Santa Cruz, Santa Fe and Albuquerque, 
and these alone had town councils and mayors. The lesser towns were 
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commanded by a military officer who held no judicial potvers. If an 
affair at lat«r came up in his town, he referred it to the powers of his 
capital town for decision; and if they could not settle it to satisfaction, 
it must go to the political chief of the pros-ince at Santa Fe. If there 
it was not adjudicated to an end. there was one more recourse; but fesr 
citizens svere able to spend what was required in time and money to 
make the last appeal, for the nearest practicing a'vil and criminal court 
sat at Guadalajara, distant almost two thousand miles through months 
of trasel from the upper Rio Grande. There was no one in the long 
valley of Net^ Mexico who was sufficiently trained in the processes of 
law to “conduct an examining trial, to prepare a defense, or to prosecute 
a case." Crime went unpunished and injustice had no orderly redress. 
When a man sras arrested and put in jail, he entered an ordinary adobe 
room tshere with bis cellmates be spent hb time "in noby revelry and 
com enaiion." He enjoyed free meals, and was not detained if during the 
day he thought of errands that must take him abroad, or if at night 
bearing the music of a fandango be resolved to join the dance. At hb 
own pleasure be returned to his filthy cell and the congenial company 
of hb fellosv prisoners, all of whom took “their imprbonment with the 
greatest nonchalance." 


Hi. defense 


If the province was unable to maintain internal order, it svas 
even less equipped to face armed threats from bejond the frontier. A 
presidial company of a hundred men was stau'oned at Santa Fe to pro- 
tect the northernmost boundaries of the republic, and to deal with civil 
dbttirbances throughout a province of over a hundred thousand square 
miles. ^V'hat— intelligent dilzens often thought of it— what would happen 
if an armed invasion, say three or four thousand strong; should appear 
from the United Stales? £sen if the whole population of forty thousand 
sprang to defend Neiv Mexico, how effective could they be without train- 
ing, disdpline, or adequate arms? The presidial company would be over- 
whelmed. The nearest important military headquarters was at Chihua- 
hua, five hundred mtlet from Santa Fe, wfzh stark desert* herween. How 
could intelligent command be eskcrcbed over New Mexico from so remote 
a commandery general? Before a onitier a>uld reach there to report an 
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invasion or a major Indian uprising the province o£ New Mexico 
could be lost. 

Citizens saw what was needed and made urgent recommendations. 
New Mexico should be granted its own commandery general separate 
from Chihuahua's. Troop strength should be greatly increased to control 
the never-ending assaults by riding Indians who came from east and 
tvest of the river. The main garrison should not be stationed in Santa 
Fe, which was too far from the usual scene of Indian depredations, but 
should be located at Valverde, on the Rio Grande, just above the 
northern entrance to the Dead Man’s March. There, where a ruined 
hacienda stood, a fort should be established, from which, as a midway 
point, troops could range forth upriver, downriver, or inland on either 
side, to meet internal disorder promptly. If this were done, the whole 
road to the south would be so well policed that in a few years along “the 
delightful banks" of the Rio Grande there would be "an uninterrupted 
cordillera of nourishing settlements!’’ The prospect was stunning. “Fare- 
well. Dead Man's March! Farewell, gloomy and fearful desert, you would 
vanish forever ... 1" The citizen who urged this course even proposed 
a way to pay for it. Since the wall of Santa Fe was falling apart more 
every day, let the government sell iu earthen bricks to people who 
wanted to build houses, and use the funds to erect the new presidio at 
Valverde. Thus there would be no drain upon the treasury of New 
Mcxico-which in any case was empty. 

With more troops, more officers would be needed. Where might 
they come from? A miliury academy was proposed, to be established at 
Santa Fc, for the training of cadets under a full curriculum embracing 
"military tactics, regulations . . . economy of administration, methods 
of conducting a trial, manner of directing a defense . . . procedure in a 
council of war . . . arithmetic . . . the elements of geometry, geography, 
and fortificaiions." Tlie superintendent should be a gifted officer svho 
ifould be paid a salary of one thousand pesos, which would be ra^ised 
from tuitions and company funds. 

And finally, the organization and training of a civil militia was 
strongly urged by Uiosc who took thought for New Mexico. •■^Vhal a 
powerful defense would be presented by eight or nine Ujousand New 
Mexicans, expert in the use of weapons, equipped and ready for war!" 
Of all Mexico, Ujc northern riser frontier most needed such defenses. 
Those who lised in New ^fexico knew that "the army is more use/uJ and 
necessary on the frontier, as our unfortunate history proves"— for they 
were mindful of what had lately happened in Texas. They knew that 
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the United States concentrated most of her standing army on her western 
frontiers. Could not the Mexican government read the significance of 
that fact? New Mexicans could read it even as long ago as tSio: "Once 
this territory is lost, it tviU be impossible to recover it. . . .” Such repre- 
sentations were made in vain. The Mexican government, though smart- 
ing under Santa Anna's loss of Texas, did nothing to reinforce the 
remaining province of the Rio Crande. 


iv. church and school 


Other defenses were crumbling too, in a sodety that profoundly 
believed in the need of them. These were the ministrations, pubh’c and 
corporate, private and personal, of the Church. For seventy years there 
had been no visit by a bishop in the province. ^Vhen Don Pedro Bautista 
Pino went from New Mexico to the Spanish c6ites in 1810 he was already 
an old man; but he never Ijtew "bow bishops dressed" until he reached 
Spain. At last, in 1633. Don Antonio Zubiria, Bishop of Durango, came 
to tour the parishes of New Mexico. His progress was a triumph. Bridges 
over aiToyos on his road were repaired and decked with wild flowers. 
He entered towns under ceremonial arches. For his passing, houses were 
dressed with whatever finery their oivners could hang out the window- 
rugs, hracsdes, cuTtiins. People knelt under his blessing in newly sivept 
streets as his coach lumbered by. The only ones who were sorry to see 
him come were the few Franciscans who remained in the province, for 
the secularization of the missions, begun at the end of the eighteenth 
century, was nearly completed, and the Bishop was a symbol of the 
process, for now New Mexico came under the jurisdiction of his see of 
Durango, whose scat was four hundred leagues south of £1 Paso. Bishop 
Zubiria spent many weeks inspecting his northern parishes; and a year 
after his return to Durango the Franciscan system was gone from New 
Mexico; the secularization was fully accomplished. 

^Vith the Franciscans gone, secular priests were supposed to come 
from Durango to replace them in all the missions of the pueblos and 
the parishes of the towns. But they did not come in proper numbers, 
and the handful that came seemed to preside over a rapid dissolution 
of the church. In the pueblos, mission premises reverted to tlieir Indian 
owners, and like the missions of Texas when secularized in the eighteenth 
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century began to fall into ruin through neglect. Only five pueblos had 
resident priests. The town parishes were not mudi better off; for the 
secular clergy had no funds behind them such as the Franciscan Order 
had made available to its friars to supplement local support. Parish 
priests now lived, and church properties were maintained, wholly on 
what their parishioners could contribute. This was in most places miser- 
ably little. Few parishes had tesidenV pastors. Most were vacant, to be 
visited two or three times a year by a travelling priest. Church buildings 
went to ruin without annual replastering with adobe. Pastors lived in 
misery and faced the old age and death of paupers. Some yielded to 
human iailings and coveted a better living. Others valiantly pursued 
their duties through every hardship and deprivation. Still one or two 
others, far from ecclesiastical authority and the source of discipline, 
betrayed their vows and white still professing priesthood adopted ways 
of lilc they were supposed to correct in others. Such clergymen shocked 
foreign travellers who saw them at their genial indulgence. Devout NeW 
Mexicans also shook their heads, and bitterly regretted that in their 
province there was no administrative head of church affairs, a bishop, a 
vicar general, who would govern the clergy, preserve discipline, and let 
flower the faith that was so deeply rooted in the people. 

It was to them a "truly doleful" matter "to see an infinite number 
of the sick die without confession or extreme unction.” Regular Sunday 
^lass was said in only a few churches. Baptisms were arranged only with 
infinite difficulty. When death came, and a funeral Mass was needed, the 
corpse often remained unburied for days, until a priest could be found 
and brought to officiate. The penalties, and contrasts, of distance from 
the capital were severe: In 1838 Uie remains of Agustfn de Iturbide 
were removed from Padilla to Mexico City, where they were reinterred 
in the cathedral with the highest pomp— the street outlining the grand 
plaza of the capital was entirely shaded by scalloped canopies, the popu- 
lace made a lane through which the cortige passed, there was a black- 
plumed hearse drawn by six horses with outriders and followed by 
troops in a column of company fronts, while in the center of the Zdcalo 
artillery fired a paced salute. But in New Mexico, where each parish and 
mission worked to pay its meagre tithe out of the year’s labor with 
field and flock to support a religious, people more often than not died 
and were buried without his solace. As for the tithes— local corruption 
had its ways, and they went "only to enrich three or four private persons, 
•wAbwax aw-j btntfix Hew Mewco or temporal profit to the 

republic." 
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Another trouble to the view of a good citizen was the state of 
education in the province. There were primary schools in only six towns 
in the early 1830$, and the total annual expenditure for teacher salaries 
was only 1,850 pesos— and even so, it was reported that "relatively speak- 
ing. there is no better pay in the territory than that received by school- 
teachers." But many of the teachers were indifferent and ignorant, the 
authorities paid no attention to the schools, and it could only be con- 
cluded that "no noticeable results ate achieved by primary instruction." 
There were scarcely any books anywhere. Here and there the vocation 
of the teacher found expression when a priest took a class of young men 
to teach them a scrap of philosophy, or a young layman gathered others 
about him to study Latin and Spanish grammar. In 1S34 the public 
schools were closed for lack of funds 10 maintain them. In the same year 
there was a glimmer of hope for public enlightenment. On the first print- 
ing press to reach New Mexico, a weekly newspaper entitled El Crepus- 
cu/o— The Dawn— appeared in a foolscap sheet for the benefit of fifty 
subscribers. But after one month, publication was suspended, and the 
only newspapen seen in the province were months-old copies from 
Mexico or the United States. 


V. foreigruTS 


For the traders, with their news, came all through the '30s in 
increasing numbers, and saw the poverty of the toivns, the unworked 
capacities of the country, and the primitive methods of a nontechnical 
and incurious people. Food was raised only in the narrow straggle of 
farms along the immediate valley of the Rio Grande. Each family grew 
only what was needed to support itt own members during the year. If 
hard times came, with drought or unseasonable freezes, or if tbe family 
had miscalculated its needs, there were months late in the year when 
hunger came as a familiar of life in New Mexico. The only commercial 
crops were cotton and tobacco, raised for trading within the province 
and for shipping down the river road to Mexican markets. Beyond the 
mountains on each side of the cultivated valley lay immense empires of 
unworked soiL There fortunes could be made, agriculture on a vast 
scale undertaken— but for two factors. One was the never-ending menace 
•of the roving Indian; the other was that strain in the colonial character 
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that had never recovered Irom the dream oi Quiviia, vviih its promise 
of free wealth, and its waking rejection of hard work as the price of its 
fuirillmenC. 

And yet there were no paupers, for if a man did not have liis own 
patch of land from whidr to gain a bean or an ear of corn for his family, 
he had recourse to an owner of large herds of sheep, proposing himself 
as a shepherd. Given a thousand ewes and ten rams to tend, he received 
as his pay a percentage of the Iambs, with the remainder going to the 
owner. In time, after his own little flock had grown by the almost daily 
birth of lambs the year round— for the rams and the ewes were never 
separated— he was able to leave his employer and take on shepherds of 
his own whose work would yield him the owner's percentage in his turn. 
Sheep provided milk, meat and wool to the family; and lambs that were 
sold for the drive to Mexico. An American uader estimated that about 
a c^uarier of a million sheep and goats grated on the valley slopes, and 
up to half a million sheep were walked to Mexico every year. In spite 
of such a great figure, sales brought little, for the price of sheep was 
very low, and the individual sheep was not heavy. As for cattle, the same 
trader believed that only about five thousand were maintained. 

The Rio Grande hfexican was a rude craftsman. Where his work 
held primitive beauty of feeling or design, he was unaware of it: and 
when (he United States traders kept coming, he turned to them for the 
products of Uieir country, glad to buy instead of to make. Soon the 
province was served by foreigners who were expert craftsmen and adroit 
bargainers-'Carpenters, blacksmiths. Ummitlis, gunsmiths, tailors, hatters, 
shoemakers. The Americans set up water'powered mills. One spent a 
winter in Santa Fe building a public clock— the first one in an ancient 
city that previously took the time of day from a stone sundial at the old 
Palace. Others established a distillery up the Rio Grande at Arroyo 
Hondo, using water power in its madiines. In a very few years all fabrica* 
lion industry and commerce in the province were led by the foreigners. 
These men became a familiar sight in the towns and along the roads 
of the province. They had for sale servica and objccu that ilxe natives 
wanted, they obeyed such laws as they could, and when tlie laws were 
unreasonable or administered with caprice, Uicy circumvented them 
as cleverly and as quietly as possible. Gazing at llicm. the natives had 
a sense of what was ineviubly coming; and seeing Uie Americans as 
agcnu of cliangc and usurpation, they could not forbear expressing tlicir 
UvttiTicsv. Tbtae -wcit otcaswial bnwts. aiUcVs, robberies and murders. 
The American traders and tinken kept a sharp eye out, especially when 
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they lra\elled the well-worn roads on which New Mexicans were safe 
from banditry. 

Yet even there the traditions of New Mexican hospitality showed 
themselves when the strangers stopped for a meal or a lodging for the 
night; and New Mexican women %>ere gentle with the tall. energ;eti(i 
and often blond men from the lasu some of nrhom fell in love ivith the 
country, and resolved to stay, marry, and make their fortunes along the 
valley. A farm here, a flour mill there, a lumberyard, a brickkiln, a 
tannery-such establishments brought the techniques of the United 
States frontier far from home, and using the bountiful raw materials 
of New .Mexico made so much visible change in the commerdal life 
of the province that an upper Rio Grande Mexican oied out, "How 
long shall we continue to be foreigners on our own soil?" 


14. 

Revolt Up River 


On this background of the New Mexican Rio Grande, with its 
natural beauties and its sodal poverties, there flared tn 1837 a surge of 
violence whose causes bore some resemblance to those behind the upris* 
ing of the Texans in the previous year. New Mexico, too, was far from 
the seat of central government, and yet was denied lull local govem- 
ment. ^Vith Santa Anna's revocation of the federal comiitution of 1824, 
New ^fexico lost the position of statehood and was demoted to the 
status of territorial department. New Mexico, too, was subject to an 
always-increasing population of busy dtueru from the United States, 
who brought new notions of individual liberty and stale autonomy. For 
the first lime since Mexican independence, the political ruler of New 
Mexico, appointed by Santa Anna, was not a native New Mexican, but 
an officer of the ^^exican Army. He was Colonel Albino P^rez, and he 
came to rule with Santa Anna’s centralist principles. And finally, as 
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Texas had been seen by the capital chiefly as a source of revenue and as 
a vast compound for the criminal discards of Mexican society, so New 
Mexico in her wretched subsistence economy was suddenly in 1837 sub- 
jected to new taxes that would feed directly to the bankrupt national 
treasury. 

Colonel F^rez laid about him with his taxations. Some of his 
levies affected tlie foreign traders, who had no recourse but to submit— 
though, it was said, not without seditious whispers that may have fanned 
the fires that were already taking light amongst the people. Others struck 
directly at the native occupations and pleasures. A woodcutter was sub- 
jected to a new license costing five dollars a month. A drover or a shep- 
herd taking his animals through Santa Fe to market had to pay a tax 
of about twenty-five cents a bead. A showman was taxed two dollars for 
each performance he gave, and to give a dance cost the proprietor fifty 
cents. All who lived without tegular lawful occupations were to be 
arrested. It was not long until rumors, spread by (he enemies of Colonel 
Pdrez, enraged humorless citizens with stories of how a tax was to be 
laid upon every barnyard fowl, and how a husband was to be taxed for 
each performance of his mariul duty. A new law re-established the 
public schools, but with elaborate requirements of parenu that in many 
respects amounted to invasion of privacy and imposition of police rule. 
Popular resentment grew rapidly, and only awaited an incident to touch 
it of! violently. 

Among the enemies of the political chief was a certain Don 
^fanuel Armijo, a man of substance who lived at Albuquerque. For a 
few months he had held an appointment from Colonel Pdrez as a minor 
official of the territory, substituting for another who had been tried for 
peculation in office. When the peculator was restored to office, Armijo 
was turned out. and in discontent began to intrigue against the govern- 
ment. He found powerful allies who resented the nesv regime; and an 
underground movement was organized in the river communities, espe- 
cially among tlie pueblos. In Taos, an upriver citizen, Jose Conzdies, svas 
a leader of the Armijo movement. The terrible days of Otermin and 
Vargas seemed to be looming once more, when the pueblos svould rise 
again. But this lime, the Indians were in league with Mexican leaders, 
and both were turned against she national authority. 

Colonel Pdrez was encountering troubles in maintaining his gov- 
ernment. Having no public monies with which to buy supplies for his 
pres'iQial troops, he turned to the American traders who were in town 
for the summer. They granted him large credits, and purchases were 
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made; but they ^v•ere filtered through graft, and the Governor was 
obliged to disotiss various grafters. When he disciplined natiie New 
Mexicans, his popularity sank again. There was a case in the north. A 
local official of Taos was put in jail at Santa Cruz by the Governor's 
prefect of the northern districc At once there was an outcry against 
tyranny. Organized rebellion sjn-ang into the open. “Taxesl Taxesl” cried 
the rebels, gathering at Santa Cruz in great numbers from the northern 
pueblos. They marched on the jail and released tlie prisoner early in 
August, and on the third held a convention out of which they published 
a "pronouncement,*' a "plan,” a "shout," in the familiar tradition of 
Mexicans in revolL After several clauses that protested piety and valor, 
the plan of Santa Cruz became specific, and resolved not to accept for 
New Mexico any status of department or territory instead of statehood; 
not to submit to taxation, and not to obey those who would Impose it. 
The milling throng grew, ft was led by Juan Josrf Esquivel, the mayor 
of Santa Cruz. Santa F« was only twenty-five miles away to the south. 
Loyal agents hurried there to Colonel Pim, with a warning of the 
numbers, the temper and the armament of the rebels. 

The Governor decided from this information that what existed 
in the north was merely a sute "of exaggerated unrest.'* He was a regular 
officer. %Iobs were not armies. Still, be called for town officials to mobilize 
the militia at once, and made plans to march up the river to scatter the 
rioters. Response was apathetic: only a hundred and fifty men were 
mustered, most of whom were wratriors from Santo Domingo. With these, 
and a wheeled cannon, and such presidial troops as were adequately 
equipped, Colonel Pirez marched from Santa Fe on August seventh. He 
camped that night eighteen miles from town, amongst the pale rosy 
fantasies of the eroded Rio Grande bottom; and proceeded on the 
following day toward Santa Cruz. 

The enemy had come down the river to meet him and, breaking 
upon him from ambush near the black mesa of San lldefomo, disorgan- 
ized his force with surprise. He tried to parley, to listen to grievances; 
but the rebels fired and his troops desert^ him. The Santo Domingo 
warriors joined their fellow Indians of the northern pueblos. Colonel 
Perez and his few loyal men fell back about their cannon, which they 
fired. But numbers were too great for them, the rebels chained, killing 
six or seven men, and the Governor with twenty-three soldiers abandoned 
the fieldpiece and hurried south to Santa Fe, arriving at three in the 
afternoon. 

He found the city in a state of general anxiety. The New Mexican 
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residents expected a general sack it the rebels should be victorious. The 
American traders, having supplied the government troops, feared for 
tlteir stock, and their persons if the rampage reached the capital. They 
barricaded tlieir wagons, and hid merchandise in the houses of friends, 
and carried arms. The Governor was powerless to protect his capital or 
to advise his people. He went through his desk, packed a few things, 
and with a handful of friends and defenders left Santa Fe at ten o’clock 
that night for the river road, and the soutli, and safety, like Otermin a 
hundred and fifty-seven years before him. Riding hard through the 
night he came to the hacienda of £1 Alamo near the river, and slept 
there. 

But others were abroad in the night too— Indian couriers from 
the battlefield up the river who rixle to advise other pueblo warriors 
along the road that the Governor with friends was trying to escape to 
hfexico, and that it was the command of the victorious rebels that he 
and his followers were to be caught and killed. 

In the morning Colonel P^rez rode out again, and soon saw that 
the way ahead of him was guarded by Indians. He dispersed his party, 
letting each man save himself. Asking one to lead his saddle horse away, 
he dismounted and began to walk back to Santa Fe up the trail of La 
Bajada and over the wide Santa Fe plain where moving along on foot 
he might be inconspicuous. He walked all day, the ninth of August, 
toward the capital. From the opposite direction, the city was filling all 
day with the hordes of Santa Cruz, who came to take possession of 
property and government. Toward sundown Colonel P6rez came through 
fields to the farm of a friend where he sought refuge. But he had been 
followed all day by Indians from the river flats. They entered, seized 
him, beheaded him, and when he was dead, performed his symbolic 
unmanning by stripping him naked, and throwing him awry on the 
ground where they left liim. Pushing on to the city they took his head 
along, and, meeting the victorious insurgents, with it entered upon a 
game of football. 

Soon others who had sought to escape with the Governor were 
found in hiding among the farms on the outskirts of the capiul. They 
were hauled forth, denuded, and run through with lances at leisure 
until they died. Another captive was taken to Santo Domingo and put 
into die stocks overnight. On the morrow while they execrated the 
crimes of die government, the Indians cut off his members one after 
ik* "awd \Vnrn» \d kiim in derision until fhey cut out his 

eyes and his tongue. After a long time dying, he was removed from the 
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Slocks and flung over the ground as carrion. In all a dozen supporters of 
the dead Go\ ernor were destroyed with protracted enjoyment. 

On August tenth the rebels held a conclave for the election of a 
new, a native, governor. Don Manuel Armijo could not but hope that his 
efforts at rebellion, already so successful, must bring him the governor- 
ship. But the meeting elected Jose Gonzales, the northern leader— "a good 
honest hunter, but a very ignorant man," as a trader said. Don Manuel 
Armijo, though repudiated, ranamed in Santa Fe to tvork with the new 
government. There tvas much to accomplish. All the property of the assas- 
sinated ofEdals had to be divided among the new leaders. One of the 
rebels who had Jed the football game with Colonel Pirez’s head on the 
day before found it hilarious to strut about in the Colonel's bloody coat. 
Lists of people to put in jail must be considered, and confiscations of 
property sketched out. Governor Gonziles desired the convention to 
discuss the startling idea that help and alliance for New Mexico’s new 
government should be sought In the Republic of Texas. 

The dtizens of Santa Fe and the visiting traden svatched esents 
with uneasiness, hut a sack of the dty did not develop, and the traden 
tvere not attacked. True, some of them faced great loss if not ruin, for 
they had given large aedits to the defeated government, and could not 
hope that the rebels would honor the debts of their victims. A party of 
traders wrote to the United States minister in Mexico, asking him to 
obtain redress for them from the central government; but never received 
any. For in Mexico it was angrily believed that the insurrection had been 
fostered by the foreign Americans, even though they had supported the 
legitimate government of Colonel Perez with goods and credit. 

All in good time, Don Manuel Armijo came to bis own plans. 
For several days he served the new government on committees, and 
attended a session of the new Governor’s party in Santa Fe on August 
twenty-seventh, at whicli certain confiscations of property were made 
official. Many of the rebels out of the north were muttering about moving 
into the downriver estates and taking wliat they liked. Don Manuel 
Armijo’s properties were downriver at Albuquerque. Suddenly the whole 
affair displeased him. He left Santa Fe, hurried to die Downriver, and 
began to gather about him a new party in opposition to Gonzdles. Most 
of the Santa Cruz army had been disbanded and its members had returned 
to their pueblos upriver. Frcnn Albuquerque. Armijo moved on south 
to the river village of Tom^, where on September eighth he issued a 
new pronouncement in debance of the Gonzdles party. He had with him 
a parish priest, a major or two from downriver towns, and a number 0/ 
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citizens who had discovered with him a burning devotion to the con- 
stitution and laws o£ Mexico. They drafted a paper. It noted with belated 
horror the "iniquitous measures” being planned by the rebels of Santa 
Cruz "to destroy the peace, harmony, and good order of the citizens,” 
and it repudiated their authority, naming instead as the one surviving 
legitimate officer of Mexican gov'ernment in the river province the Prefect 
of Albuquerque, who had escaped the massacres. The counterpronounce- 
ment went on to declare that "no one shall be molested in their property 
or privileges; if they have any." and that an armed force was to be 
raised under the command of Don Manuel Armijo. Further, the pueblo 
Indians were advised to "remain tranquil, and not mix in Mexican 
affairs." To make certain of this, the pueblos were promised that they 
might govern themselves until the re-cstabUshment of legitimate au- 
thority in the province. Finally, the army headquarters at Chihuahua 
would be asked for reinforcements, and the central government in 
Mexico City would be apprised of all that was now being done— chiefly 
by Don Manuel Annijo-ln loyal efforts to recover the province from 
the rebels who had forsworn allegiance to Mexico, and who had made 
plans to ask Texas to protect them. 

In Santa Fc, another loyalist movement was daring to show itself. 
General Jo$e Caballero, the federal troop commander, who at the 
moment had no troops, since the presidial company had been disbanded, 
usued a call for resistance in the face of the Conzdlcs government. The 
new regime was a mockery. All was confusion in the capital, and "the 
cliieftains of the unsurrection, swollen with triumph, continued figuring 
in the scene, and without any respect to the government which they 
themselves erected, constantly concocted new machinations which they 
have put into practice in an equally alarming manner. . . . Wrctchesl” 
cried General Caballero. "Their savage ignorance precipitates them 
from abyss into abyss in search of the punisliraent which divine justice 
cannot forgive, but will prepare for them." It was dear that in this civil 
strife, norili was against souUt— Upriver against Downriver. General 
Caballero called for the united effort of the downriver people, recognized 
Don Manuel Armijo's title to command the volunteers, and proudly 
announced that the old presidial company was re^enlisling without pay 
to drive the rebels out of power. 

All through September the forces gathered downriver; and toward 
tlic end of the month Armijo led them north along the river road and 
up the escarpment ol Santa Fe plain. Governor Gonziles fled before 
them. The northern rebel authority cracked wide open, and Armijo 
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took possession of the capital vdthout a battle, “the just cause of order 
and laws,’’ he declared, “rapidly triumphing, in defense of which I 
grasped my sword, without the effusion of a drop of Mexican blood.” 
He promised, pending the will of the federal government, to maintain 
law and order, and more: “if in order to attain these ends, it becomes 
necessary for me to make some examples of severity, I shall, without 
doubt, dictate them, although in sorrow. . . 

Already in jail, incomunicados, were four leaders of the rebel* 
lion— though Governor Gonziles was not one of them. He had escaped 
to the north where at Santa Cruz the rebellion was still in formal 
existence. Armijo assumed the office of political chief, and shuttled 
offices and duties about among bis followers, and formed a government 
after the manner of Santa Anna, whom he resembled In such qualities 
as flexibility of conscience, political adroitness and an unusually strong 
instinct lor self-preservation. The rebels were still to be dealt rvitb in 
their northern country, but he wms waiting for the Chihuahua reinforce- 
ments, and meanwhile, he composed an inflated report of bis activities 
for the federal government, and sent it flying down the river road by 
courier, to earn him Ills cooflnnaiion as governor— wJiich came from a 
grateful government in due course. 

In the middle of October his private interests downriver called 
him, but before taking a few days’ leave from his absorbing and agree- 
able duties he went into the matter of the prisoners in their filthy earth 
cells at the old Palace. On the whole, it seemed best to dispose of them 
without trial, and as examples. Accordingly, he left orders with General 
Caballero to have them shot, and rode out of the capital on the seven- 
teenth for Albuquerque. 

But something about the order gave General Caballero uneasi- 
ness. and he deferred carrying it out. Was the capital strongly enough 
garrisoned to withstand an assault when the rebels heard of the execu- 
tions? Would it not be prudent to wait for more troops? Possibly he 
knew his man, though without expressing himself openly; but was it 
not conceivable that if in the future there should come a time of reprisals, 
it would be the actual executioner rather Uian the judge who might 
be paid off savagely? Governor Armijo would be out of town during the 
execution if it were performed as ordered. An order could be repudi- 
ated; not a volley from a firing squad. ^Vhatever his reasons. General 
Csbiilero ailed a meedag of the ^ief officers of die gatermneat, and 
laid his problem before them on September twenty-firsc They unani- 
mously resolved that while the Gavernor’s order must be carried out, the 
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garrison must first be “strengthened by all the force necessary to repel 
any attempt that may be made. . . However, they provided that if 
news of an impending attack should come, then the prisoners were to 
be instantly decapitated in their cells. 

The Governor returned as these policies were formulated. He 
accepted them, and advised the prisoners to put their affairs in order. 
This amounted to a reprieve of nearly three months; for the suitable 
strengthening of the garrison did not appear until early January, 1838, 
when two hundred dragoons from Zacatecas and two hundred regulars 
from Chihuahua at last arrived to join the Governor. They came oppor- 
tunely, for another defiant proclamation of rebellion sounded forth from 
Santa Cruz, accompanied by threats to rescue the prisoners in the Palace. 
With the added troops from Mexico now under his command, the Gov- 
ernor fell strong enough to assume persona! responsibility for the execu- 
tions he had ordered months before. On January twenty-fourth. 1838, 
the four rebel chieftains were taken out of the Palace, and at the site 
of a sentry post cluee hundred yards from Uie plaza, were beheaded, 
while the Governor breathed in a state paper. "May God grant that this 
spectacle, so sad for peaceful New Mexico, be the last to present itself 
to its natural humaneness and good sense. . . 

He was then ready, in the last week of January, to take his aug- 
mented forces into the field. As they marched out for the upper river, 
the capital was once more thrown into anxiety. The American traders 
made their wagons ready for immediate Qight eastward, even through 
winter weather, if the rebels should win the impending battle; and the 
citizenry once again waited for the sacking of their town. 

They were not long left in suspense. A courier came galloping in 
from Santa Cruz, where the rebels had met the army, and the capital 
breathed easy at his news— though the engagement had opened with a 
change of heart in the Governor. Seeing thirteen hundred Indians 
massed before him in their paint, pricked feathers, and bristled weapons, 
he wondered if perhaps after all he should not fall back with his five 
hundred and eighty-two soldiers. He had a familiar saying that his 
actions frequently illustrated— 'Pale mas esldr tornado par valiente que 
serlo." But if it was better to be taken for a brave man than to be one, 
his rcpuution was saved for him by a ceruln Captain Muiioi of the 
Zacatecas dragoons, who seeing the Governor’s faintness of heart, came 
to him and said: 

“ll your Excellency will allow me, 1 will oust that rabble in an 
instant with my little company aloae." 
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The Governor superbly assented; the captain charged; the Indians 
fled, losing a dozen men, including Jose Gonziles, the rebel governor, 
who Avas captured and brought before his old accomplice. Notv Governor 
Armijo, with a great victory in his pocket, was once again a man of ded* 
sion as he received Gonziles. who extended bis hand. 

"How do you do, my colleague,” said Gonziles as bettveen gov- 
ernors, if not accomplices. 

"How do you do, my colleague," replied Don Manuel Armijo, 
and added, "Confess yourself, my colleague,"— for Chaplain of Dragoons 
Antonio Josd Martinez was present to hear the ex-Goveraor’s confession. 
Don Manuel Armijo then turned to Don Pedro Munoz and a squad of 
soldiers, and commanded, "Now, shoot my colleague." 

The command svas immediately obeyed, the rebels of the north 
were defeated for good, and the Governor returned to Santa Fe from 
the Upriver to reign for most of the next eight years in absolute power 
oser Avhat was left of the Mexican Rio Grande. 


15 - 

The River Republic 


Periodically, ever since her foil retreat below the Rio Grande in 
1856. Mexico threatened to return to Texas to punish the upstarts and 
regain the great province. But the shcKk of her defeat ihretv Mexico 
deeper into civil war, and the struggle between centralism svitli its dic- 
tatorship and federalism with its longing to re-establish the states under 
the Constitution of 182.1 lasted for years and took all her official energies. 
Texas went unpunished, her independence svas confirmed by leading 
powers of the world, and es-en in the midst of the agitating problems of 
creating her government, there were counterthreats on the part of Texas 
factions to invade Mexico. These were sporadic and largely matters of 
a familiar Texan temperament; and Texas too had her internal social . 
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troubles which consumed all her armed power for some time, and spared 
Mexico in her turn further chastisement. 

For in the wake of victory, the Texans spread themselves increas- 
ingly over lands and privileges belonging for centuries to some of the 
most predatory Indian tribes in North America. Clashes resulted. Indian 
warfare with all its shock, speed and horror tried to arrest the widening 
of pioneer settlement; and the new republic to save its life was obliged 
to mobilize armed forces for relentless campaigns against Cherokees, 
Comanches and other tribes. The job would take generations to com- 
plete, but by 1839 the worst of the formal Indian warfare was put down, 
and many demobilized Texans who fought for the simple joy of fight- 
ing— the temperament— looked elsewhere for satisfaction. 

They found it in the country of the Rio Grande, for there in 
1839 swelled a movement of the Mexican dvil struggle with a stunning 
objective, in which the Texas government was earnestly invited to join. 
Federal Mexican revolutionists proposed that an independent republic 
be fought for and formed, to reach from ocean and ocean, and to consist 
o! Texas, Nuevo Le6n, Tamaulipas, Coahuila, Durango, New Mexico 
and the Callfornias, upper and lower. Though lively sentiment to join 
in the venture arose in Texas, President Lamar and his government 
declined, and even counselled Texans as individuals— an often precarious 
undertaking— to hold their peace. Some hoped that the federal scheme 
would soon burst into open warfare, for so long as Mexico's central gov- 
ernment was occupied with revolt below the Rio Grande, it could not 
hope to plan for invasion above. In any case, the North Mexican move- 
ment was a real one in 1839, and (o fight its coming battles, it brought 
together the strangest combinations of men. 

For Mexicans were readying to fight against Mexicans; and, foot- 
loose and spoiling since their release from Indian frontier campaigns, 
Texans swarmed to help them. The Mexican revolutionary army was 
commanded by a border lawyer. This was General Antonio Canales who 
had been moving amongst the ranches of the wastelands raising a force 
of volunteers who brouglit their own weapons and horses. For ten years, 
off and on, he was to devote himself to the cause of an independent 
border republic Its outlines varied from time to time, but the general 
idea possessed him. and he pursued it with everything but talent. Like 
many Mexicans he was a man of double vocation, the more absorbing 
pan of wliicli was to be a general. His lawyer’s work could have detained 
liun but little. To have like-minded supporting commanders— Colonels 
Josd Maria Conzdlcs and Zapata; to lead horsemen who. like Uie 
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Mexicans, had little to lose, or lil£ the Texans, simply svent for the 
ride: to match tvits wiili the sveather, and one kind of brutality with 
another, and posser with guile— that was the life. It svas incredible how 
they moved about— hosv much ground they cosered, and tshat ground! 
It lay vast, empty and gray under an empty shy. Its hard spiny growths 
lost their green under dinging dust. Dry earth ravines showed where 
storm svater ran and would run again but all too briefly. An occasional 
trail, hardly a road, ran away into infinity to be lost southward in 
mountain passes of naked rock, hot by day and cold by night. The sun 
made vision into a narrow slit of distance where the land itself sv'as an 
enemy and where dicking across the andent dust like desert insects the 
enemy troops would move toward battle. 

The one earth feature by which all places were oriented was the 
Rio Grande: and quite as though it were not the stated boundary 
between two established nations. General Canales took his way freely 
across it in either direction according to the urgendes of the momenu 
It was an eloquent comment on the condition of Texas that Tocans 
did not stop him when be ranged north of the river as far as the Nueces, 
But he came not against Texas but to gird bis forces and remiit Texans. 
In Texas territory at Lipantitlan on the Nueces where in the late 
summer of 1839 Ite maintained his headquarien, his little army was 
joined by a hundred and eighty Texans officered by Colonels Reuben 
Ross and S. W, Jordan. Each Texan was promised twenty*flve dollars 
a month, a half league of land, and an equal share in the loot of war. 
Together they were ready to go. so soon as they should know whom 
they were to fight, and where 

Northeast Mexico was held by widely separated centralist garri- 
sons. General Canalizo was at Matamoros with fifteen hundred troops, 
guarding the Rio Grande outlet to the sea. General Pav6n ^vith five 
hundred regulars and four cannon was at Revilla to control the imme- 
diate uprher towns. General Arista commanded Monterrey, the main 
inland approach to Saltillo and the capitaL To fight these dispositions 
Canales had six hundred men— Texans, one hundred and eighty; two 
hundred and fifty mounted rancberos; one hundred and ten footmen; 
and sixty Indians with primitive arms. He organized them into two 
divisions, with Jordan and Zapata in command of one, and himself and 
Ross of the other. Of the three government garrisons, he picked Pavdn's 
at Revilla to attack first; and on September twentieth he left the Nueces 
with all his men and marched for the Rio Grande. It took ten daj-s to 
cross the wilderness between the two rivers. On the thirtieth the federal-^ 
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ist 5 crossed the Rio Grande planning to Call upon Revilla m a surprise 
attack. But federal informers saw Jordan’s division at the river, where 
he had trouble aossing his horses, and hurried to warn Pavdn. Surprise 
was gone; and when the centralists entered Revilla two days later, so 
was Pavbn, with most of his forces, who were retreating inland toward 
Monterrey. Canales pressed alter them, sending out scouts, while the 
hankering to fight lliickened in the Texans, so far denied what they 
had come for. 

At eleven o'clock in the morning of October third in the rolling, 
rough country beyond Mier, near the Alcantro Creek, General Canales 
found the centralists in battle formation. On sighting him in their turn, 
they fired a ball from a nine-pounder, and Canales with his three 
colonels agreed upon a plan of battle. It was never used. The Texan 
elements under their command on seeing the enemy did not wait to 
botlicr with orders. Leaving the Mexicans, the Indians and die high 
command behind, they raced forward in wild test until diey were 
within point-blank range of the enemy, look cover behind mesquite 
busltes and in a little arroyo, and began to throw effective rifle (ire at 
the regulars. Colonels Jordan and Ross waited for General Canales to 
support the Texans, but with his Mexicans he only watched the battle 
from the rear, and did not move. The Texans svere already committed; 
and dicir two colonels went forward, commanded a charge, and after 
twenty minutes of fierce, close fighting, forced the centralist lines to 
break and run. 

It was the moment to press a full-scale pursuit; but still Canales 
hesitated, and Pavdn was able to withdraw his cannons and wagons out 
of range. Presently he sent a Hag asking for a truce of twelve houn, to 
which Canales agreed. When night came the centralist army pulled back 
fisc miles to a lone ranch with stone corrals and established a strong 
position. On the next morning, when the truce lapsed, Canales marched 
again to oscrukc the enemy. Tlie Texan troops were in advance, and 
astonished Pa\6n when they appeared ouuidc his walls. Major Joseph 
Dolan demanded a surrender. General Pav6n came fonvard. His men 
were without water or provisions. He gave oscr his sword to Major 
Dolan, who indicated that lie would better surrender it to General 
Canales. 

••No. sir," replied the centralist coimnandcr, "I surrender to the 
brase Texam. They arc my conqucrorsl" 

He had lost a hundred and fifty men in the battle of the day 
before in killed, wounded or missing. The remaining three hundred and 
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fifty of his command Tvere taken prisoners, and in the amenities of north 
Mexican sv-arfare, these promptly joined General Canales to fight on 
the other side, with their own four pieces of artillery which notv were 
his. The Texans lost fourteen Ulled and wounded at the battle of 
Alcantro. 

It was a promising sdctory for the army of the proposed federa- 
tion. News of it went down the river and inland to Monterrey, causing 
dismay. The population loved a victor. Sentiment would alwa)s swing 
to him, and bring him recruits, food, money and the atmosphere of 
success on which revolutions fed and grew. All wondered where Canales 
would strike next. Another such swift triumph, and another, and the 
new river republic might spring alive. But Canales, if not exhausted 
by the efforts of his Texan allies, was inclined to take his ease at Mier, 
where he established himself and his augmented forces for forty days, as 
October whiled away, and part of November, and the old brown stone 
town glistened and rang with the colon and music and chatter of the 
autumn fair with its carnival, and the govemmeni forces downriver and 
inland caught their breath and bad time to prepare their defenses, and 
the Texans fumed at inactivity, and some went borne. 

Finally in the middle of November Canales proceeded downriver 
against ^^alamo^os. It took twenty-eight days of bard marching to make 
the hundred and sixty-five miles from Mier. Canales now had one thou- 
sand and sixty men and his four recently captured fieldpieces. He 
intended to lay siege to Malamoros. where General Canalizo with 
eighteen cannon and fifteen hundred regular troops awaited him. On 
December twelfth the federalists reached Matamoros and laid down 
their siege. 

There soon followed two gestures of extreme caution that had 
the air almost of an exchange of oourlesies. 

On December fifteenth Colonel Zapata took a platoon, half Mexi- 
can and half Texan, against a ^laiamoros outpost, killed thirteen of its 
defenders, and retreated. In consequence, Canalizo immediately withdrew 
all his other outposts into the dty. 

On the next day, Canales announced to a council of war that 
since the besieged government forces in Matamoros would not come 
out to meet him in battle, he did not think it proper for him to attack 
them in their dty; and that therefore he intended to abandon the 
siege and wishdiaw. The Texans nvre thundeisUvck at such reasoning, 
protested, offered to storm the dty by themselves. General Canales 
refused their offer, and with that. Colonel Ross detached fifty Texans 
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from ihe federalist army and in disgust led them across the Rio Grande 
and home to Texas. 

Abandoning Matamoros on the same day. General Canales turned 
souiliwestward to Monterrey. He had heard that the town was garri- 
soned by only tout hundred troops under AcLsta, and he counted on 
taking their ammunition stores to supply his own men. Somehow he 
still managed to give an air of success, for on the way his men were 
provisioned, and each received a contribution of five dollars, out of tlie 
resources of the population of Caderita. Near Monterrey the defenders, 
heavily reinforced, awaited the rebels in rough country. Arisu did the 
handsome thing and came out to fighL Canales, freed of his recent 
qualms, judged it proper under the circumstances to reply: and artil- 
lery let go on both sides. The duel was continued bravely through the 
whole day. Swabbers and gunners labored to produce their roars and 
drifts of smoke. No shot from either side took effect, though the forces 
were only eight hundred yards apart It was in many ways a satisfactory 
battle. It ended with nighifalL 

On the following morning Canales found that Arista had fallen 
back a mile nearer the city to a strong position, and pressed forward 
in a double play. He sent three hundred cavalry on a feint to Use 
line, while with the rest of his power he detoured ArisU and came 
to the city Itself. Monterrey was his if he but entered. But in another 
of his complicated decisions he settled in Utc large patio of a convent 
on the outskiru and fortihed it, while his troops sured at each other 
in bewilderment. Late in the afternoon Arista returned to tlie city, 
placed artillery, and on the following day— it was Christmas Day— another 
artillery exchange began that lasted for two days and hurt nobody. On 
the twenty-seventh a cavalry skirmish took place during which Colonel 
Gonrilcs turned and ran, leaving his colleague Zapata in the held. The 
gestures were all fierce— the spirit, if not frivolous, then preoccupied. 
The Texans again were scandalszecL 

It was their presence, in fact, that made Arista as reluctant as 
Canales to engage in real combat. He knew their powers. But he believed 
more than they in cleverness. On the night of the twenty-seventh he 
sent agents among the federalist bivouacs. There by campfire and over 
coffee and in shadows his winning scheme was carried out. Out of the 
twelve hundred and fifty men in the Canales command. Arista managed 
to bribe seven hundred Mexicaru to desert to him. Canales now had a 
real pretext for a retreat and with energy he acted upon it. Arista's 
cavalry chased after him, a skirmish threatened but did not develop. 
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and another hundred and sixty Mexicans abandoned Canales. The 
retreat continued to the Rio Grande with Arista's cavalry snapping at 
its heels like coyotes and turning to run if threatened with a fighL On 
the seventh of January, 1840, Canales brought his column across the 
river and on the next day forty-five more Texans said good-bye and 
went home. 

And now, having ranged for five months over thousands of 
square miles of comfortless land, and with his forces at their lowest 
ebb in numbers and sense of motive, Canales chose the moment to pro- 
claim to the world the purpose of his scattered campaign that had 
accomplished nothing. On the banks of the river in his character as 
lawyer he hamed a proclamation calling for delegates to spring forth 
from the dusty Vr'astes to organize the Republic of the Rio Grande. Horse- 
men took copies of the document up and down the fiat valley and inland 
to ranches, villages and towns. On January eighteenth enough delegates 
were assembled to give form to deliberations and. at Canales's field head- 
quarten on the Texan side of the river, were set to work. They drafted 
a constitution modelled on the long-lamented Mexican Constitution of 
1894. A capital was selected-Laredo. A president was named— Jesfis 
Cirdenas. A commander-in-chief and sea-eiary of war was appointed— 
General Canales. A flag was devised. Various offices were filled. 'There 
was by its own statement a new nation on the Rio Grande. Its bound- 
aries were yet to be determined by battle, its existence yet to be granted 
by the mother country and other nations. But those who created it felt, 
and behaved, like a government, and granted the aimed forces of the 
Republic of the Rio Grande extra rations and an issue all around of 
mescal, with which to celebrate. On the twenty-eighth of January Presi- 
dent C^denas was inaugurated at Revilla amidst whatever pomp and 
ceremony were afforded by the resources of a little river town made of 
earthen boxes and willow-edged acequias and jacals of brush and wattles. 

The army stayed at Revilla for three weeks and then pushed 
upriver to capture old Fort Saint John Baptist from the regulars, who 
had retired before their apjvoach. Canales now had only seventy-four 
Texans in his command, and Colonel Jordan proposed that the army 
retire to the Nueces to obtain many more Texan volunteers and to 
reorganize. Canales did not approve the suggestion; and for the third 
time lost a sizable body of his best fighters, for Jordan with sixty Texans 
q-ivv •Jm xdvtwwite. awd vook tha road bonve Fsawce Way. Ttve low 
cost the army of the Republic very heavily. Twelve days later Canales, 
marching inland from the presidio, was found by Arista with a large 
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force and whipped so badly that he was barely able to run for the Rio 
Grande and cross to safety. 

After all, then, Canales, svith his president, ti^as obliged to retire 
to Texas to raise new strength to continue the struggle, for without 
Texans they could not seem to win battles. Cdrdenas went to Victoria 
on the Guadalupe River, Canales to Austin, to spread their offers. 
Canales later established his headquarters and raised the flag of the 
Republic of the Rio Grande at San Patricio, using Texan soil as casually 
as Mexican for his purposes. Response came. Though warned by Presi- 
dent Lamar that Texas refused to recognize the new republican move- 
ment, and in spite of previous experience with its conduct of campaigns, 
four hundred and ten Texans, with three colonels, including Jordan, 
who returned to the new Qag, joined Canales at San Patricio. Three 
hundred Mexicans from both sides of the river also rallied to him. With 
seven hundred and ten men, he began the slow movement back to the 
Rio Grande. 

Jordan, with a hundred and ten Texans, and Colonels Ldpez 
and Molano, with a hundred and fifty Mexicans, were ordered to carry 
the revolution down the river towns of the right bank in advance of 
Canales and his main body. In June. 1840, they made demonstrations 
and signs of victory at Laredo, RevUla, Mier and Camargo. Now L6pcz 
and Molano announced new orders to Jordan which, they said, had been 
given them by Canales. They were to leave the river and strike south- 
ward, to raise new companies, and collect arms, ammunition and money. 
Jordan acceded, and the march began. It soon took on the dtaracter of 
a triumph. In one town alter another the new republic was hailed 
with cheers, bells, artillery salutes, and the fat of that lean land. Victoria, 
the capital of Tamaulipas, fell, and the new republic vanguard installed 
a new state government. 

Now followed a series of curious movements directed by the two 
Mexican colonels, L6pcz and Molano. Though Colonel Jordan and the 
Texans could not see any real purpose in these orders, they obeyed, 
moving through die Sierra Madre by an unlikely route which the Mexi- 
cans said would lead to Saltillo. But soon suspicions of treachery on the 
part of Ldpez and Molano occurred to the Texans. These were con- 
firmed when diey realized that the column was being taken not to Saltillo 
but to San Luis Pocosl. Jordan insisted that the march change its course 
and head for Saltillo where an enemy force was stationed. One day’s 
mardi from Saltillo a courier brought Jordan a message from a loyal 
friend at Victoria de Tamaulipas that Ldpez and Molano were maneuver- 
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ing the Texan force into a position where for a cash payment they would 
deliver the Texan volunteers to the enemy. 

Jordan could not bring himself to believe this. He faced the hfexi- 
can colonels with the accusation. They were horrified. How could he 
even tliink such a thing of them? Bitterly they said that it was a personal 
enemy of theirs svho desiring to ruin them had sent the wicked message. 
Jordan svas moved. He reassured them of his faith in them, and prepara- 
tions for an attack upon Saltillo began. The city, too, was busy in the 
golden October weather. Its flat roob were prepared for spectators of 
tire coming battle, and hillsides too were occupied by civilians. Every- 
one was an amateur of the aru of battle. Opposing forces moving in tight 
formations made grand patterns that were easy to follow. The spectacle 
svould have amplitude, with land (or a theatre, bullets for dialogue, 
and death for many climaxes much to the Mexican uste. Women 
shawled against the sun came out bringing children for a glimpse of 
their future. Merchants and clerks and old men came to let their blood 
stir at what they missed in their days. The Saltillo garrison had promised 
them a victory to watch. 

Unknown to Jordan, Colonel Molano had been in to^vn confer- 
ring with the local commander about the price of betraying the Texans. 
The theory behind the deal was true and simple->break the Texans, 
and you break the revolution and the Rio Grande republic. Colonel 
Ldpei was fully informed of the arrangements. The plan was ready. 
The regulars, a thousand strong, defended Saltillo in trenches on top of 
a hill three miles south of the town. The Rio Grande force faced them 
from another hill six hundred yards away. A ravine was between the 
I positions. Late in the morning of Oaober twenty-third the regulars 
moved forward. It was the signal, and Colonel Ldpez, commanding for 
Rio Grande, began to execute the plan of betrayal. He ordered the 
Texan elements to march from the line toward a gorge in the mountains. 
If they entered it, they would be in a box that could be dosed behind 
them till they were all shot to death. As Colonel Jordan moved unsus- 
pectingly to follow the order, one of his officers rode up to him and 
shouted, 

"In the name of God, sir, where are vre going? If you take us to 
that gorge over there, the enemy will not leave a man to tell what became 
of usl" 

Jordan suddenly saw it alL He gave a command, the Texan march 
was reversed, the column rode down the ravine passing the garrison 
trenches only a hundred and fifty yards away, and threw his men quickly 
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into an abandoned hacienda in the direct Une oi hre from the enemy. It 
was the only cover to be had. The regulars began to fire, and with that, 
L6pez, crying out, "Long live the Supreme Governmentl” brohe for the 
enemy lines. All the Rio Grande infontry also deserted at about the 
same time. The Texans were leli with the Rio Grande lancheros behind 
the broken walls of the old hacienda. 

In short order they were surrounded on three sides. For a couple 
of hours the centralists poured rifle fire and cannon fire upon them. The 
Texans wailed in silence. Their silence convinced the regular commander 
that they were wholly reduced by his furious salvos, and at four o’clock 
he ordered an advance. The hilltops quickened as the spectators saw the 
great last act approaching. The centralists charged— and at thirty yards 
were received with tire usual Texas blast ol terrible accuracy, and another, 
and another. In a little while it was all over. When over four hundred 
of the attacking regulars had been killed by the cold control of the 
Texan fire, panic broke on the field. The regular soldiers turned and 
(led to town. On the hills, the audience saambled for home and safely 
in dismay. The play had had an unexpected last act. The Texans lost 
five men. won the battle, and embittered by utason gave up the war. 
Organizing for retreat, they marched away home on the road to Mom 
clova and France Way, holding off a force of regular cavalry that pui« 
sued them as far as the Rio Grande. The river republic lost another 
defender when Colonel Antonio Zapata was captured near Morelos, attd, 
having refused to turn traitor to his cause, was executed and beheaded. 
The Centralists brought his head in a barrel of brandy to Guerrero 
on the river, his home; and there, on a pole set up opposite to his liouse, 
his head was exhibited for three days for his wife and family to see. 
Meanwhile. General Canales, far from marching in support of his various 
divisions in Use field, had moved aimlessly against San Marino in Tatnau* 
Upas, had retired hastily to Camargo on the San Juan, and there had sur- 
rendered to Arista. 

With iJiat act the Republic of the Rio Grande with its spacious 
nolions-iis constitution, iu president, iu commander-in-chicE, its army, 
iu two-room adobe and stone capiiol building on the high north bank 
of the river at Laredo-was suppressed; though the separatist idea in 
north Nfcxico was to be revised under varying forms and names for many 
years. In imagining die success of his sdieme, Canales had proposed die 
eventual annexation of his Republic of die Rio Grande to die Republic 
of Texas. vihVi die Texan southern boundary extended to the Sierra 
Madrc— die rocky scales of the double continental spine dial made Mex- 
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ICO resemble on the map a great iguana curving southward through the 
tropics. The Rio Grande remained as the actual, if disputed, boundary 
of Texas on the south; and soon the Texas boundary question turned 
westward to the long upper course of the river in New Mexico. 


16. 

The Santa Fe Pioneers 


It fell to Governor Manuel Armijo to deal not only with all the 
old internal hostilities— raiding Indians and dvii complaints— but in the 
autumn of 1841 with a new threat that loomed aaoss New Mexico's 
vague eastern border. The New Mexican rebels of 1837 and 1838 had 
thought of turning to Texas for support and alliance; and while formal 
appeals may not have been sent by Gonziles, news of the strong dis- 
aSection of the northern Rio Grande communities reached the Texans 
through traders and other travellers. Even after rebellion had been put 
down, the Upriver remained resentful of defeat and the execution of its 
leaders; and elsettbere in the province the airs and tyrannies of Governor 
Armijo created an atmosphere of opposition to the government. The 
discontent was not organized, its expressions were responses to long- 
suffered hard times, and the Governor heard few threats to alarm him 
unduly from within his domain. But if American traders in general felt 
superior to the Neiv Mexicans, and optimistic over future possession 
of the river country, the Texans felt even more so, and moreover could 
point to what they regarded as a legal support of their attitude toward 
the New Mexican Rio Grande. 

For in 1836, after the defeat of the Mexican armies, the Texan 
Republic by an act of its congress laid claim to the entire Rio Grande, 
Srom soaice to sDOuib, as the western boundary of Te.vas, Under sucJi 
act, all of New Mexico lying east of the river was held to be Texan terri- 
tory. But a great wilderness six hundred miles wide separated inhabited 
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Texas from New Mexico, and the claim was not put to tlic test of action 
during the first five years of die Texan Republic^ svliicli had other, more 
immediate internal problems to meet. 

But now in the summer of 1841 there came urgent warnings from 
Mexico City to Governor Armijo that an expedition was forming in 
Texas under the sponsorship of the Texan President Mirabeau Bona- 
parte Lamar with the object of crossing the high plains wilderness 
northwest to Santa Fe. It was to be a large party, and volunteers were 
openly solicited through the pages of the Austin City Gazette. The pur- 
pose of (he enterprise was announced as mercantile, but its character 
was to be overwhelmingly military, in order safely to "escort tite mer- 
chandise ilirough die Comanche territory.'* Volunteers received assur- 
ances. "All who arm, mount, and equip iliemselves will receive die pay 
of mounted gunmen— will serve for six months, or until the return of 
the expedition, and wilt be supplied with subsistence, &c. 'Die com- 
panies will consist of fifty-six, rank and file, and elect their own company 
officers. The Field and Staff Officers will be appointed by the President. 
Ten large road-wagons will be furnished by the government to the mer- 
chants who desire to send their goods to diat market, and the troops 
will secure their transportadon. As this expedition will not only furnish 
an ample field for adventure on the maicb. but conduce, by a successful 
result, to the benefit of our common country," the advertisement antici- 
pated "on the part of the young men whose crops are already in the 
ground, a readiness to unite . . . and contribute by their discipline, as 
well as their courage, to sustain the interest and the glory of our young 
Republic." The announcement was signed by William G. Cooke, who 
with three others, was commissioned "to represent our government with 
the people of Santa Fe." 

Represent? For what purpose? Why did a wagon train full of 
goods need commissioners? The Mexican authorities were exercised by 
the news. It seemed plain to them that Texas was about to test her claim 
to the country of the upper Rio Grande. Mexico City promised rein- 
forcements to Governor Armijo. The expedidon was to be guarded 
against at all costs. 

Meanwhile in Texas all preparations went rapidly forward. 
Volunteers mobilized at several encampments. The parties called them- 
selves the "Santa Fe Pioneers." Enthusiasm ran high. It was believed 
in Texas that the New hlexicans were eager lor the enterprise to be 
launched. A letter was circulated that gaw encouragement to the expe- 
diuoners. It was written Irom Santo Fe, and it stated that the Texans 
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would be welcomed by two thirds o£ the Rio Grande Mexicans, and all 
the Pueblo Indians and American traders. The Governor, it asserted, 
knevt' all that was in the wind, and be was quoted as saying that if the 
Texans came he neither could nor would resist them. The pioneers 
gathered— six military companies totalling tvto hundred and seventy men 
with a cannon, under the command of Brigadier General Hugh Mc- 
Leod; ten leading merchants from San Antonio de Bexar and their 
necessary employees; the commissioners; and a handful of guests and 
observers, including a young English lauyer named Thomas Falconer, 
and George ^Vilkins Kendall, a journalist from New Orleans. All men 
were mounted, there were fourteen wagons loaded with goods, two 
wagons that hauled the effects of the commanding general, another for 
the baggage of each of the six companies, and a doctor's wagon. These 
were each drawn by six to eight span of oxen, and the single cannon 
was pulled by mules. 

President Lamar made careful preparations for the reception of 
his Texan commissioners. He chose three American residents of New 
Mexico then ia Texas to serve as joint commissioners with his own men, 
and he addressed to the citueos of Santa Fe in Spanish and English a 
printed communication that rev-ealed the real purpose of the whole 
undertaking. This was the annexation by Texas of the upper Rio Grande. 

“W'e tender to you,’* declared President Lamar paternally, “a 
full participation in all our blessings. The great River of the North, 
which you inhabit, is the natural and convenient boundary of our terri- 
lory, and we shall take great pleasure in hailing you a$ fellow-dtizens, 
members of our young Republic, and co-aspirants with us for all the 
glory of establishing a new and happy and free nation. . . .” ^Vhat 
greater gift could a Texan offer than to belong to Texas? The President 
continued, ‘This communfcaiion I trust will be received by you and by 
your public Authorities, in the same spirit of kindness and sincerity in 
vvbich it is dictated," and if encouraged, he promised to send along later 
in tlie summer his commissioners who w-ould "explain more minutely 
the condition of our Country, of the Seaboard and the co-relative interests 
which so emphatically recommend and ought perpetually to cement the 
perfect union and identity of Santa Fee and Texas. . . The copies of 
this proclamation were packed and confidently taken along by the 
Pioneen. If in the face of it there wo’C any doubt about their purpose, 
a letter From the Untied States reptesematjye in Texas to Seaetarf oF 
State Daniel yVebster dispelled it on June *e, 1841: "An expedition . . . 
under the conuoul of three commissiopcrs, left Austin, on the fith in- 
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stant, for Santa Fe. The object of the Republic is to open a trade with 
the people of that country, and induce them, if possible, to become an 
integral part of Texas.” 

All through the summer Governor Armijo received news of the 
Texan movements and made his own arrangements to deal with them. 
He had reason to suspect that many of hu citizens might use the moment 
of the invasion to rise against him, and indeed, there was a plot in Taos 
to assassinate him when, the Texans sliould appear. Many suspects were 
thrown into jail. The American traders and businessmen were watched 
narrowly by the Governor's people. Stories were put out that were cal- 
culated to terrify the New Mexicans into self-preservative loyalty. The 
Texans were coming to pillage, to murder, to usurp. Life and property 
would be in peril. If the Texans should succeed, they would profane 
and suppress the Holy Faith of New Mexico. Only the Governor could 
save all. His propaganda was poured forth, and as the Texans drew 
nearer toward the end of August, he had the satisfaction of observing 
that popular feeling in many quarien ran with him. It was not that he 
was loved— quite the contrary, for his oppressive and self-indulgent gov- 
ernment was an offense to all who were not directly its beneficiaries in 
office. But a danger from without— this was enough to make lus oppos- 
ing measures seem like statesmanship, as his ragged men at arms were 
gathered to be drilled and provisioned and equipped out of the bottom 
of the barrel. 

For his part, Governor Armijo, who was devoted to the good 
things of life, gave himself a certain state. He was always described as 
a fine-looking man, six feet tall, though inclined to stoutness that in- 
creased with the years until he was seen as "a mountain of fat." There 
was something Roman about his large liead, witli its dark, level-shadowed 
eyes, its long nose that emerged flush from the brow and sailed down- 
ward in a slight curve, its straight mouth with tlie thin upper lip that 
suggested timidity or worse, and the full lower lip that reached in 
appetite for die fcasu of the ficsli. His jaws were heavy and round. He 
was clean-shaven, and he wore his dark hair shorter than most men 
around him. His taste in unifonns ran to the lavish. In dress, he wore 
a cocked hat, braided heavily with gold lace, and aowned by a while 
ostrich plume that waved above tus right eye. His blue tail coat had a 
high collar that rose against his jaws and revealed a white stock at his 
full throat. Epaulettes of thick gold discs with massive gold fringe 
weighed upon him as shimmering reminden of rank, and a silken sash 
bearing a grand medallion croued his breast from lus left shoulder. He 
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had a heavy, simple charm of manner. Strangers opened up to him with 
pleasure at the pains he took to be agreeable. He disarmed them with 
confessions of genial rascality on his part~what was it about the sheep? 
Now well-to-do, he had founded his fortune by stealing sheep, and— 
the listener was expected to laugh, and think, of wicked but amusing 
acts out of his own past— once upon a lime he had sold a ewe to a man, 
not once, but fourteen times, the same twe. stolen back to sell again 
to the same dupe. A sociable man, he loved to gamble, and did well at 
mont^ in the rooms of La Tutes, Dona Gertrudes Barceld, svho queened 
it oser the society of Santa Fe. hfoving about his functions in the long 
house of earth whose dust fell a little more each day. Governor Armijo 
was a focus of color and grandeur amidst poverty, a living and opinion- 
ated symbol of what gosernment was like in the Mexico of 1842. 

For in the capital itself. President Santa Anna was once more 
returning to the absolute pou-er he was to hold nine times over Mexico 
before Mexico was done with him. While splendors were heaped on 
him with his aval approval, be bore his exalted condition with an air 
faintly deprecating and surprised. IVhen he dined in state, six coloneli 
"stood the whole time of dinner behind his Excellency's chair," as an 
ambassadress observed, and when he was scheduled to appear at an 
opera gala— they were giving Donizetti’s Belisorius (it was thought to 
be moil appropriate) —the preparatiom were very grand. Two second- 
tier boxes W'ere throsvn together and lined in red and gold to accom- 
modate the President and his party. The stairway leading to them was 
lined with solid rows of footmen in red and gold. On his arrival accom- 
panied by a suite of generals uniformed like himself in red and gold, 
the President was handed a libretto of Beliran’ur in a special red and 
gold binding. The house was jammed, the “boxes were very brilliant- 
all the diamonds taken out for the occasion,” the ambassadress noted 
further. The President took his ebair. and the generals "sat like pea- 
cocks" surrounding him. He looked “modest and retiring, and as if quite 
unaccustomed to the public gaze”— an effect that took much experience 
to attain. “Knowing nothing of his past history, one would have said 
a philosopher . . . one who had tried the world, and found that all was 
vanity— one who had suffered ingratitude. . . When he passed through 
the capital, it was to travel "very much en rof." There were outriders, 
a great escort of cavalry, a string of coaches with his own drawn by four 
white horses, and all proceeding at full gallop through dirt streeu and 
lanes of staring, dusty people. 

His proconsul far to the north at Santa Fe proclaimed his own 
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state with what was to be had locally. Governor Armijo if he lacked 
an opera house and a sumptuous household guard yet had a gang of 
hard riders in ragged scrapes, and a state coach— though this was really 
nothing more than a long wagon— "a curious specimen of Mexican taste 
and workmanship.” The axles were widely separated, and to them were 
heavily affixed two massive timbers on which, without springs, the body 
of the coach rested. But to make up for iu jolting unwieldiness the 
coach carried on its front a brave display of gilt work. If it had none 
of the lightness and elegance of the carriage brought to the Rio Grande 
from England in 1813 hy Don Pedro Bautista y Pino— the English 
understood such affairs better— it told all who saw it tliat General Don 
Manuel Armijo was coming. And if there was no corps of liveried foot- 
men in the old Palace, and little red and gold, the Governor had his 
own way of decorating his executive office. Tacked to its walls were 
scalps and pairs of ears sliced from killed Indians or other enemies 
of the state and brought to him as proof of duties done or bounties 
claimed, 

In August the Governor sent Captain Damasio Salazar, a trusted 
officer, to the east to scout the approaching Texans. Almost at once he 
made contact. On September fourth three prisoners arrived in Santa Fe 
under guard. Captain Salazar had sent them. They were the corrtmls- 
lioners Howland, Baker and Rosenbury who in all good nature and 
confidence had come ahead of the Texan pvty, bringing copies of Presi- 
dent Lamar's ardent invitation to treason. They were cast into jail, only 
to escape a few days later, and to be pursued. After a skirmish in the 
country during which Rosenbury was killed, Howland and Baker were 
recaptured and imprisoned at San Miguel del Vado, on the eastern 
fiontitr, to await the Governor’s arrival. 

For he svas going in person to meet his enemies. First, however, 
he wooed the loyalty of any New Mexicans who may have planned to 
throw in with the Texans. Refening to the “ever accredited mildness 
that in all epochs and urcunutances lias diaracterized the benignity of 
the Mexican government, which as a guide, has ever been followed by 
him who addresses you," he offered amnesty to any citizens who "seduced 
with or deceived by coaxing words" had promised to aid die Texans, 
provided such citizens from that day forward would "acaedit their 
patriotism, adhesion, loyalty and fidelity” to Mexico. He could not for 
a moment believe that if they but ^ve thought to "the danger of losing 
your religion, your country, and your property,” they would come back 
under the Mexican flag: and jnonusing them a great victory over the 
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Texans, he concluded convivially, “with this, jour fellow citizen and 
chief drinks to your health.” 

Next, he gave orders to guard against any sudden move of the 
North American merchants to join forces with the invaders. To the 
United Slates consul at Santa Fe, the Governor sent a stern command. 
“As Commanding General of this department, and, in the name of the 
Afexican nation I warn you, as Consul of the United States of the North, 
that neither yourself nor any one of the strangers staying or dwelling 
in this Capital leave it under any pretext or motive; that you all must 
remain in the city till my return. . . . Acknowledge to me at once the 
receipt of this precepL God and Liberty, Santa Fe, September i6th, 1841. " 

The North Americans bad reason to be alarmed. A group of 
them met and composed a letter to Secretary Webster at Washington 
on the same day. “Sir:— In a moment of extreme excitement and danger 
we, a few isolated American citizens, together with a few other dtizens 
of other nations, feel it to be our duty to inform the Government of the 
United States of the circumstances which surround and oppress us in 
these moments. It has been learned here that an invading expedition 
composed of 325 men from Texas is approaching this Territory; ort that 
account, all the inhabitants and all the officials of the government have 
become so exasperated against all strangers in this place that we deem 
ourselves in danger of our lives and destruction of our property; there 
is danger imminent: and we fear that before this reaches Washington 
we shall have been robbed and murdered. 

"The governor marched off today with his troops to repel the 
invaders. . . But the Governor’s army had hardly gone when, with 
the effect of yielding to an afterthought of enraged self-righteousness, 
one of his officers suddenly returned to town with several soldiers, went 
to the house of the American consul, entered, and "grievously insulted 
him striking him on the face." Mexican citizens gathered for the fun. 
but a few “of better dispositions" intervened and stopped it The officer 
and his men returned to the street, and there he announced for all to 
hear that once the Texans were disposed of, he “would return with 
his troops and would destroy aU of us, the strangers. . . . IVe, therefore, 
hope that, with the presentation of these circumstances to our govern- 
ment, measures will be adopted that will avoid the recurrence of similar 
injuries to our dtizens. . . 

The Consul protested officially to the Governor, who sent back 
assurances from the field that provided they behaved themselves, the 
foreigners would be protected in their rights. The Coiemor, in his 
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character as commander-in-chief, continued his march along the old 
Missouri trail that skirted the forested mountains southeast before it 
turned northeast at San Miguel. He was mounted on a huge mule that 
bore a magnificent saddle and a gorgeous caparison. With him were 
about a thousand men-at-arms— Mexicans with guns and cutlery, Indians 
with lances, bows and arrows. Just after sundown as he approached the 
ruined Pecos mission in the cold twilight that fell swiftly he came to 
a turn in the road to see Captain Salazar with a hundred soldiers and 
live Texan prisoners. The Governor's trumpeter sounded the flourishes 
that always announced him, and the Captain drew up his force in line 
by the roadside. The Governor rode forward to the prisoners showing 
all his hearty charm. Without dismounting he shook their hands— the 
prisoners were roped together— called them "friends," and remarking 
that he had been informed of their capture, asked who they might be. 

One Texan— it was a Capuin Lewis— nervously replied that they 
were merchants on the Santa Fe Trail from the United States. 

Another— Van Ness-contradicted him by saying that all but one 
were Texans, and the last was Mr. Kendall, from New Orleans. But 
the Governor ignoring Van Ness leaned down to Lewis, took a handful 
of his collar and hauled him roughly up beside his mule and growled: 

"What docs this mean? I can read— Texasl" and he pointed to 
the word on the buttons of Captain Lewis’s uniform that carried also 
a single star. Lewis trembled, and the Governor, outraged at being lied 
to, added, "You need not think to deceive me: no merchant from tlie 
United States ever travels with a Texan military jacket." 

It was a bad start. The prisoners were in trouble. The Governor 
asked more questions. Where was the rest of the Texan column? How 
many were there in it? What were tliey alter? He listened while they 
assured him that the Texans came on mercantile business wiUi peaceful 
purposes. He considered the case of Mr. Kendall, who had a Mexican 
passport, and was merely travelling with the column to enjoy its pro- 
tection. Mr. Kendall’s papers were in order, but he would be left with 
the prisoners until his intentions were somewhat better understood. The 
Governor gazed at them, and reading in their faces what they had heard 
about him, he blurted out that he was a man of honor; he was no 
assassin; he would have Uiem know moreover that he was a great soldier. 
They returned his look and held iheir tongues. He then asked who of 
the prisoners could speak Spanish, and Captain Lewis, who had lived in 
Mexico, came forward eagerly. The Governor ordered him untied from 
his fellows, mounted him on a mule, motioned him to a place in his 
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company, and turned to Captain Salazar, to whom he bawled an order 
to march the priionen that night to San Miguel where they had just 
come from. The Captain was astonished, and dared to remonstrate with 
the Governor. 

•■But they have already walked nearly thirty miles today, your 
Excellency, and are hardly able to wait all the way back tonight,” said 
Captain Salazar, not entirely able to conceal his own distaste for the 
retum march that he must endure with the prisoners. 

"They are able to walk thiity miles mote,” replied the Coventor 
with a mock-heroic gesture. He was of that order of men whose selt- 
satislactions-and these most be large if they would satisCy-weie all taken 
at the expense of others: in money, honor, or, quite simply and com- 
monly, in the blood and breath of life. "The Texans ate aettve and 
unUring people-f know them." And then, in the consmeted voice of 
a furious fat man, he added, "It one of them frrieitds “ bo ■>dt or 
Ured on the toad, shoot him doom oiid bnng me hit ears Got 

And with a blast of bugles and a command to his troops he 
rode by the prisoners on the darkening trail to San Miguel. The ex- 
hausted Texans look up their march in turn. At m.dmght they were 
halted in a meadow when a dondbnrst tell They slept till dawn tn the 
tain and after two more honrs on the trml reached the village of San 
Miguel which was now teeming with the Governors soldi^. The pm- 
onS were eonBned in a house on the plats, there to reflect on what 
had befallen them since leaving home, and to wonder what was happen- 
ing to the rest of their expediUon, and to imagine the fate that yes 
taMng Shane tor them in the capricious vapors of the Governor-s mind. 

®In Liierable truth, the Texans had to acknowledge that the 
exoediuon was a failure even before it enmuniered the New Mexicans. 
It had started too late in the season, tor b, the time the tram was out 
on the high plains, dm best pasturage was gone-burned away by the 
teiiible smnmer sun. Nobody knew much about the route to follow 
t two Mexican guides, who deserted one night. Indians harried the 
5“eers-in one attack they killed five Texans, stripped them, and cut 
the heart out of one. Supply was badly planned, and food ran out. 
The travellers ate insects, tepliles, anything. A large part of the force 
detached and sent ahead under Colonel Cooke, the commissioner, 
to find San Miguel and buy food to bring back to the starving main 
b^v Otlier groups— Harland. Baker and Rosenbury in one, and Kendall 
with his four companions— were sent ahead at various times to scout the 
New Mexicans and make cordial overtures; but with mournful results. 
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Colonel Cooke did not return, and neither did the others. Indians raided 
the main body one night and stampeded the animals, making off with 
eighty-tliree horses and all the cattle except the draft oxen and mules. 
As the train crawled slowly forward a great part of the company now 
had to walk. Many threw away their arms and ammunition, greatly 
reducing the company's power to defend itself. Many men fell ill for 
lack of salt to replace what they sweated away. Discipline crumbled, 
and the brisk intention of the expedition became a farce. Conquer a 
province, annex the upper Rio Grande? All they wanted now, the 
Santa Fe Pioneers, scattered in two large parties on the plains and one 
small party in cells at San Miguel, were rescue and something to eat. 

On the morning of their arrival at San Miguel, Kendall and his 
three fellow prisoners looked out the window of their cell and saw a 
man led out blindfolded and pounded down to his knees against a 
plaza wall and shot in the bade by a squad of soldiers at three paces. 
So close a fusillade did not kill him, and the corporal of the squad 
dispatched lu'm by putting hts pistol to the man's breast and shooting 
him in the heart. The (lash set his shirt on fire. It burned until his 
blood seeped into the little flames putting them out. The victim was 
Baker, executed for running away from captivity at Santa Fe. 

In a few minutes Kendall and his group were taken out to the 
plaza and lined up facing a window through which they could see the 
Governor wearing a blue uniform and a sword. Talking to someone out 
of sight in the room, he pointed to the prisoners outside, listened, spoke, 
nodded. The unseen individual within answered him about each pris- 
oner. It gave them the feeling of being on trial. With Baker's body 
smouldering on die ground a few paces away tlicy saw themselves grimly. 
And then the door opened, the Governor came out and weighing his 
own majesty with satisfaction on eadi step svalked slowly to the prisoners 
and faced them. He was pleased to be gravely magnanimous. His charm 
was sobered, but it was there. 

"Gentlemen," he said, "gentlemen, you told me the truth yes- 
terday— Don Samuel has corroborated your statements— I save your lives." 

Don Samuel? they thought, the unseen informant in the room? 
^Vho could he be? The Governor continued: 

"I have ordered Don Samuel to be shot-he will be in five 
minutes. He ran away from Santa Fe, and, in attempting to reach 
Colonel Cooke's party, has been retaken.'* 

They felt a shock of recognition. Don Samuel was Howland, the 
third of the advance commissioners. 
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"You now see the penalty of trying to escape," concluded the 
Governor, "his fate ivill be yoius if you attempt it-^ergeant ol the 
guard, conduct these gentlemen bade to prison." 

But before they moved, Howland svas brought forth to die. His 
hands were lightly lied behind him- He passed closely in front of the 
others. They blanched at what they saw. His left ear and left cheek 
Were cut wholly atvay, his left arm was grossly hacked where the sword 
had finished its strokes. He turned to his friends, and their hearts beat 
uhen with the other side of his face he gave them a strong, sweet smile. 
They tried to go to him, were stopped by guards, and he said to them 
gently, "Good-bye, boys; I've got to suffer. You must—" but he was 
walked past them and that was all they heard. He was taken to see 
Baker's body, and then a blindfold was put over his ruined face, he was 
made to kneel and was shot dead by the squad, while the other prisoners 
tvatched sick sviih rage. They were tlien marched back to their cell. 

The plara was now gradually emptied of troops, and they won- 
dered -why, and svere told that Governor Armijo with a thousand warriors 
was marching on Ancdn Chico, a village thirty miles asvay, where Colonel 
Cooke and his detachment of ninety-four men svere encamped. All day 
couriers came and wenc-there were leporu of a battle, and then of a 
surrender, unconditional surrender, whi^ the prisoners could not believe. 
Surely Cooke and his men would put up a fight— but the report was 
true, and the plaza walls echoed with salvos, ringing of bells in the 
church tower, outlandish music on guitars, fiddles and trumpets, and 
cries of "Long live the Mexican Republic!” and "Long live the brave 
General Armijol" and "Death to the Texansl” There was a procession, 
the tutelar saint of the village was c:amed from and to the church, a 
Te Deum was sung, and the celebration vfcnt on all night. Every ten 
minutes the prisoners heard the sentries dolefully cry out, "Centinela 
alerta-a-a-a!” in relay from post to post. 

In the morning the Governor received the prisoners again. It 
pleased him to be candid. He said that of course he knew they were 
gentlemen— Howland had told him so. and indeed, they looked it; he 
had given orders that they roust be treated accordingly. He waved them 
to seats. He then quizzed them about General McLeod and the main 
body of the Texans who were yet to he taken, and in fact he was about 
to go and take them, and if they put up a fight, he %v'ould kill them all. 
As his prowess reminded him of himselC *ntl his department, his native 
Calenis rose within him, and he improvised a little epic, an aria, on the 
subject of his o^vn valor, the splendor of his army, the glory, strength 
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and richness of New Mexico, while bis captives could hardly belies c 
their cars. In time he dismissed them to ncstf quarters, and in a fesv 
minutes they heard trumpets, die clatter of a mounted column, and 
watched him dash by on his great mule, leading liis troo|«, in a superb 
blue scrape heavy with gold and diver bullion. 

Three days later— it was September twentieth— Cooke’s people 
began to pass through San Miguel on dieir way to Mexico City under 
guard, and roped together. The San Miguel prisonen, hungry for news, 
were not permitted to talk to diem: but could only speculate upon their 
own destiny. But their spirits rose in the next few days, for they were 
kindly waited upon by the women of the place, who brought them good 
food, and amused diem with attentions, and listened to their jokes, and 
exclaimed at their general good nature. The young priest of the parish 
was good to them, too. As the days passed die prisoners saw several 
caravans go by on their way to Sanu Fe. If only, they thought, if only 
they might escape and m^e their way to the United States by the 
Santa Te Traill But they were closely guarded. Tor three weeks they 
waited for news of McLeod and the main body; and then, in driblets, a 
few Texans were brought in at a time, and finally on October ninth 
die bells rang again, and a procession was formed, and guns were bred, 
and they knew that (he Governor's victory was complete. Witliin the 
next few days all the remaining Texans were driven into San Miguel. 
They were in a frightful state. Most o! their clothes had been taken 
from them, tiiey had only one blanket each to protect them from the 
sharp mountain weather, they were starving. Their merchant wagons 
followed, in the possession of the Mexicans, and once ranged in the 
plaza, were emptied of their cargo which was prompdy distributed among 
the Governor's people, with great shares going to himself and to Cap- 
lain Lewis. 

For it now came clear what Lewis had been up to. Kendall and 
his friends had been wondering where Captain Lewis had been during 
their captivity which he had been spared; and now they heard how, 
beginning as interpreter for the Governor, he had succumbed to a cruel 
weakness of his own character, and had served as a traitor, inducing his 
fellow Texans to put down their arms and submit to the Governor 
under false promises of good wilL The Texans, as soon as they gave up 
their rifles, were tied together with lariau, and robbed of their personal 
valuables, knives and baggage. It was a sad discovery. 

October seventeenth came as a warm day. Little showers of rain 
fell. The Texans were all turned out together into the plaza and counted 
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—nearly two hundred of them. Fto- the fint time in many weeks they 
svere reunited— all but Cooke’s party who had been taken through town 
without pausing a few days before— aiwl they exchanged their news, while 
waiting to hear what was now to become of them. This they soon learned; 
for Captain Damasio Salazar was put in command of a guard of two 
hundred soldiers, for the purpose of tasrching the Texans on foot two 
thousand miles to Mexico City and the mercies of Santa Anna, while 
Governor Armijo flushed with achievement rode back to Santa Fe and 
the triumphal svelcome of a hero. 

Afany of the marchers already knew Captain Salazar for what 
he was. Their hearts sank now. He drew his tradition from impulses 
deep in humanity at its most inhumane. His view of authority, and the 
Value of life, and the meaning and uses, of pain, was not unique. It 
had shown itself in his superiors— the President of hfexfco, the Governor 
of New Mexico. If he svas a man who could not read, so that subordi* 
nates had to make sense for him out of written orders and passports, 
yet in sustained effort he could bring bis faculties to bear on other 
matters of quite respectable complexity-how to wound the human mind 
and body, how to torture them, how to kill them, bow to dbhonor 
them when killed, and all nicely dev bed to slake his own hearty appetites. 

He now gave an order and marched the column out on the old 
Pecos road. By sundown be brought them to Pecos and without feeding 
them, tiuned the prisoners into the mins of the mission to spend the 
night. After the warm day and its dancing rain showers the night was 
icy, for there was snow on the Sangre de Cristos and its breath came 
driving down on the vvind. Having been robbed of most of their clothing, 
the prisonen had only one single blanket each. It was not enough. 
Nobody slept all night. In the morning, before the cold mists of the 
Pecos canyon began to thin, they looked hungrily to their custodian for 
food, and leaped with joy when he called them- all one hundred eighty- 
seven of them— to gather about him. When he was surrounded, Captain 
Salazar reached into a receptacle he had, and took from it a small cake. 
The men looked at it. He tossed it into the air above them, and they 
scrambled over each other to reach for it. He laughed to see the sight, 
and tossed another, and another, until he had thrown up fifty cakes— 
all he had for the whole party. He had the joy of making animals out 
of men who were comrades. The more they fought each other for the 
cakes the more fu’s glee shoftini itselC When there was nothing feft, and 
with more than two thirds of the men still sick with himger, he fell 
them in and started the day's march. He was taking them to the Rio 
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Grande by way of Galisico Creek. The ground was rough. Their feet 
bled, for many had no shoes. They passed die second nighi in an open 
corral after a pint of meal lor ihcir day's ration. The Captain would 
not resist what wells of rich humanity dsvcit deep in him~he told the 
prisoners that his orders from the Governor were to keep them tied 
throughout every night; but as he knew tlicy might be tired, he dared 
to disobey the order. Of course, if any man tried to escape, not only he, 
but every one of his companions would be shot to death. 

On the third day he marched them into Santo Domingo on the 
Rio Grande, and a few hours later into San Felipe downstream. In both 
pueblos the Indian women were kind to them, bringing them food and 
sympathy. But Salazar pushed on as soon as possible, improvising tor- 
tures as lie went. At Algodoncs, on die river, when the prisoners begged 
to be given house shelter against the cold, he dirust them all into two 
connecting rooms so small dut they would hold scarcely twenty in ordi- 
nary comfort, and listened to their yells and thuddings with satisfaction, 
for they were slowly suffocating. In his own good time he released fifty 
to sleep on the ground. Ac Sandia pueblo he issued rations of one ear 
of uncooked corn per man. At Albuquerque he mardicd them through 
the streets. At Los Placeres ranch he gave out no rations, and when the 
men begged, he pointed to pastured horses and mules near-by and re- 
marked that the “grazing was excellent” At Valencia on the old river 
road he issued a pint of flour around, but few men had energy enough 
to cook it into anything edible, and most sank, to stupor while frost 
gathered on their blankets- In the morning the Captain found one of 
the Texans dead, and as an accounting for the Governor, cut off his 
ears, and threw the body into a ditch. Then calling the morning’s roll, 
he was asked by another Texan lor permission to ride in a cart for he 
had become too lame to walk; and granted it. A mile later the cart 
broke down, and the Captain ordered the Texan to walk, then, or be 
.shot. "Then shoot, and the quicker the betterl” said the Texan, and 
Captain Salazar did so, then cutting off the man’s ears, taking his shirt 
and trousers, and leaving another body for dogs or coyotes. 

The Captain could only relieve the tedium of his mission by 
rapid progress. Al times he turned the command over to a subordinate 
and snatched a few hours of sleep in a wagon by day to supplement his 
night’s rest. At Socorro he allowed a day's halt, and then pushed on 
toward the Dead Man’s March. He was obliged to shoot another man 
who was falling behind, and take his ears. It did not suit him to permit 
any of the ailing prisoners to ride on any of the unburdened mules that 
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were led by ihe escort. Reaching the Dead Man's March he announced 
that the crossing n'ould be made without the usual overnight stops. 
They entered it after a heavy snowfall that came during the night and 
left five inches of snow on the sleeping prisoners. Once again a member 
of the stumbling and dragging detachment lagged in the rear, and the 
Captain ordered a soldier to make him keep up. The Texan was unable 
to do so, and the soldier knocked out his brains with a clubbed rifie, 
remembering to bring the ears to the Captain. During the crossing of 
the Dead Man's March the Captain met northbound troops from 
Durango— the reinforcements promised to the Governor to help him 
deal ivith the Texans. Already dealing with the Texans, Capuiit Salazar 
pushed them on to the end of the desert cr<»sing and once more came 
to the Rio Grande, with the loss of only one more Texan, who died of 
pneumonia, complicated by a piece of drollery on the part of a Mexican 
soldier. The sick man, supported by friends, who heard the death rattle 
in his throat, came to a moment of lucidity and asked for svater. Just 
then, the soldier, smiling for his joke, pointed a rifle in his face and 
pulled the trigger. 'The gun was not loaded, but the sick man was con- 
vulsed by the action, and thresv out his arms in seli-protecUon. 'The 
soldier could not resist repeating bis success. He again took aim and 
snapped the trigger. It was too much for the patient. He shuddered 
once and died. Hu ears t«ere cut oR and taken to Captain Salazar, who 
now bad a collection of five pairs. 

Notv that they were nearing El Paso, the Captain and his men 
found a new enjoyment— describing to the Texans tvhat their fate must 
be once they entered the jurisdiction of Chihuahua. All that had passed 
before would be trifling compared to tvbar awaited them farther south. 

It was a pleasure to torture the minds, as well as the flesh, of weakened 
men. The thought was left with them iliat upon the arrival of orders 
from President Santa Anna, they would all be executed. Pushing duti- 
fully on, the Captain caused bis cbaiges to ford the Rio Grande, which 
at its deepest came to their chins. The water was bitter cold. Only a 
few miles ahead lay El Paso, where Captain Salazar was to turn the 
prisoners over 10 the commanding general of the CJuhuahua department, • 
Don Jose Maria Elias Gonziles. 

What followed was like a dream. The transfer was made, and 
within two hours the prisoners were billeted in small squads at different 
houses of the El Pasoans. After five moaihs of never seeing a table or 
a chair, they were seated to partake at "well-cooked meats, eggs, the finest 
bread . . • even the wines of tbe plare." General Elias was in a rage at 
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the ireaimeni they had endured. Salazar, coming to make his rcjxirt to 
him, proudly stated that he had delivered every prisoner safely but five 
who had died on the way, and to prove the accuracy of his tally, thret/ 
down on the General's desk, five pain of cars strung on a thong. The 
General by now knew all, and held Salazar for the murder of three of- 
the men, and for an accounting of what he had stolen from the prisoners. 

El Paso could not do enough for the miserable Texans. The 
citizens fed them, let them bathe, gave them money, clothes and beds. 
The young parish priest, Fatlicr Ramdn Ortiz, endeared himself to 
everyone with his handsome face, his sympathetic expression, and his 
openhearted help. General Elias ordered tliat they remain for tiuce da)s 
of rest in El Paso. When it was time to resume the mardt, the whole 
city turned out to see them off. and many residents— the commanding 
general, the priest, several other leading citizens-rode part of the way 
with them and hoped dial they would come safely to Mexico City attd 
speedy liberation, and took an ‘‘affectionate farewell." So the Santa F? 
Pioneers left "the lovely town or dty of El Paso," in Its "delightful situ* 
ation in a quiet and seduded valley, its rippling arliricial brooks, iu 
shady streets, its teeming and luxurious vineyards, its dry, pure air and 
mild climate, and abote all. its kind and hospiuble inhabitants. . • • 
Surely," pleaded a prisoner, not one of the Texans could "ever think 
of £1 Paso, or the dwellers therein, without lively gratitude." 

But El Paso was only an interlude of mercy. On arrival overland 
in the capital, they were disuibuted among seseral prisons— the dreadful 
Accordada and the Santiago convent in Mexico City, another in Puebla, 
the grimly isolated foctress of Petote. Those in the Santiago were objects 
of curiosity for fashionable residents of Mexico City. The Spanish 
Ambassadress— a former American— noted that "a good deal of interest 
has been excited here lately about the Texlan prisoners taken in the 
Santa Fe expedition. , . She had heard that they were stripped of 
their hats, shoes, and coats. One day she went with a party to see them. 
The common soldiers were in the courtyard, the oIHcers in the convent’s 
large hall. She understood that President SanU Anna planned to ‘‘have 
. them put in chains, and sent out to sweep the streets, with the miserable 
prisoners of the Accordada.” But an officer with her pooh-poohed the 
idea. Actually, she found that there seemed to be "very little if any vin- 
dictive feeling against them”; and in June, 1842, the President to cele- 
brate his birthday gave the bulk of the prisoners their freedom— though 
one singled out for severe treatment was isolated in the fortress of San 
Juan de Ullda until January, 1845, when he made his escape and 
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returned 10 Texas. The Texan attempt on the upper Rio Grande- 
General Andrestf Jackson writing in retirement to General Sam Houston 
called it ’'the wild goose campaign against Santa Fe"-ts-as done wt^. 
The upper river faded into remoteness again; and the Texas Rio Grande 
came in^ view through the smoke of little battles between Mexicans 
and Te-xans over tlie boundary claims, and the sovereignUes. that 
divided them. 


17- 

Border Smoke 


For voiUy the greeter pat ol iu melve hundred miler. the 
botda country of the Rio Grande wa bae and 

El Paw tettlemenu wa the old village at the junta de lot not, c^ed 
Pretidio del Norte, ahae anidst tumbling mnsjont “ 
the rita eruning and a port ol entry. Then, readmg dou-mtreau. came 
u t nf ihe Bie Bend, where only Indian wanderers 

S'ne^S“oMFo^ slinUoL^ B.ptitt and dte hahdoten ^nddn 
town, and the Gulf settlenteutt lor ri.a coounerce 

conununiUet below the Big Bend. ““"'j 

raised and farther inland, mules, horses and homed mtile. and vvh«e 
X isTt cmTwas grown and after .830 cotton and sugar cane, the 
alter 1017 com 6 Commerce was reduced to a 

W .aer the smoky withdrawal of 

tnckle. and m the 1 ^ •■vsagons were almost as scarce 

Captain Henry Aus^ va^^^^^^^ 

wal'T ewply wildSett buHer benteeu populated Teaa, and the 
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boundary she claimed. Mexico had never recognized the independence 
of Texas, much less her Rio Grande border. Mexicans still freely used 
the north side of the river as far as the Nueces, and Texas was power- 
less to prevent them. 

Under her first president. General Houston, Texas did not actually 
make a do-or-die issue out of the Rio Grande. After the victory of 1836 
she asked the United States to annex her and grant her statehood, even 
going so far as to propose a new boundary, if it would expedite action. 
Tlie boundary was to be the watershed between the Rio Grande and 
the Nueces, and the New Mexico Rio Grande was to be abandoned as 
the svesiem limits. But the United States did not welcome the proposal 
to annex Texas, and the old boundary claim stood. It was emphasized 
in armed raids on Mexican establishments on the river— in tSjy, when 
Texans attacked Laredo without results, and four years later in the 
Lamar project of the Sanu Fe Pioneers. Again in 1857 Texas asked for 
annexation, and again the United States refused, finding the request 
"inexpedient, under existing circumstances.'* For Texas and Mexico were 
ofiidaJly still in a state of war, while the United States was at peace 
with Mexico, and bound to her by a trade treaty to be observed scrupu- 
lously so long as it could be "reasonably hoped" that Mexico would 
"perform her duties and respect our rights under it." The Texas Re- 
public was obliged to be content with recognition by the United Stales, 
which came on starch 1, 1837, under a joint Congressional resolution. 

Of all the factors that kept the annexation, issue in a lunnoil for 
twelve )ears the most emotional, and for a long time the most decisive, 
was in a sense a legacy from Stephen Austin. It was the institution of 
slavery, on which he had founded the working economy of his settle- 
ments. If, for a period, he liad wavered in his view of the justice and 
die usefulness ol slavery, the Texas Rebellion by its successful outcome 
confirmed his last view of the matter; for among the first laws drawn 
up by the Texan convention of independence in Match, 183G, were those 
conserving and regulating the holding of slaves. What had Austin said? 
Texas "must be a slave country. Circumstances and unavoidable neces- 
sity coin{)cl it. . . By the lime he died of pneumonia as secretary of 
slate of die Republic in December, 183G, his slave policy w’as firmly 
embodied in Texan life. 

As a fixed feature of that life, it became in the United States 
a hot issue bciwccn the noiihcm aboUilonisu and die slavcholding 
masters of die south. Their respective views were expressed in Congress, 
If her system of slavery would oraie inw the Union with the test of 
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Texas, the aboJitlonists t«ouId Rgbt s^iasc annexation, and tbe south 
Would fight for it. The central slni^Ie tor power in the United States 
in terms of opposed vfesvs of living human property remained for almost 
a decade the dominant factor in all discussions of the annexation of 
Texas, and presented any resolution of the matter. 

After her early rejections by the United States, Texas, particu- 
larly under the presidency of Lamar, turned away from the idea of 
annexation toward a more vibrant nationalism. In 1839 she tried to 
bring about a state of peace witlt Mexico with an offer of hve million 
dollars in exchange for national recognition and acceptance of the Rio 
Grande as the boundary between the two nations. The IVfexican Congress 
svas indignant at the proposal, and refused to consider even a truce that 
did not reaffirm Mexican soteretgnty over Texas. But if a state of nar 
Continued, little indicated the face Private trading expeditions mosed 
across Uze Rio Grande between northern Mexican zonw and San ,\iit0nio, 
exchanging Mexican sugar. Sour, beams, and leather goods for Texan 
tobacco and American calico and hardware— until early io the second 
presidency of General Houston. 

Jn December, 1841, at Austin. Genera] Houston was inaugurated 
as president for the second time, appearing "on the stage in a linsey- 
woolsey hunting shirt, and pantaloons, and an old svide-brimmed tvhite 
fur hat. In this," thought an obsaver-it was Dr, Josiah Gregg, the 
Santa Fe trader, now roaming far afield in Texas with opinions tan as 
ever— ‘Gen. Houston demonstrated more vanity than if he bad appeared 
in an ordinary doth suit. He knew it would be much remarked, and 
thought it would be popular no doubt, with [the] body of the people." 
His rice-president. General Edward Burleson, "also appeared and was 
sworn in in his fancy Indian leathered bunting shirt— probably more for 
the purpose of being in unison with the president than for vanity. . . 

The president's speech sras "rather dry and monotonous." ^^uch of it 
was taken up with praising his own previous efforts on behalf of Texas, 
and much with seseie critidsnis of Lamar, his predecessor, who had sent 
the Pioneers against Santa Fe. 

The issue was not dead; for ia January, rS^e, news readied 
Texas of the defeat, capiiue and treatment of the Texan Santa Fe 
expedition; and the public temper raged at the barbarisms of Governor 
Armijo and other Mexicans. Congress was In session under the nesv 
admiaistmtion* ® P=wsed a resolution demanding tliai ihe 

boundary of Texas leap across the Rio Grande, and take in Sinaloa, 
Durango, Coabuila, Tamaulipas, Sonora, Chihuahua and the Califomias 
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—in efEect, the old huge design of the Republic of the Rio Grande that 
had been fought for and lost by Canales and his Texan volunteers luo 
years before. Houston vetoed the resolution, and Congress passed it again 
over his veto. When word of such wild iust for Mexican territory catne 
to Mexico, it was to inflame Sanu Anna, supremely forgetful of the last 
scenes of 185G, with desires for a punitive war. In Texas there sverc two 
parlies ol sentimenL One was hoi for an oHensivc war against Mexico. 
The other, represented by Houston, saw that defensive measures were 
the best Texas could manage ai ilie moment. Both Mexico and Texas 
were without funds or credit. The scene of any possible warfare between 
them— the immense, starkly beautiful but barren lands of the Rio Grande 
—could hardly support a handful of towns and randies, let alone 
mounted armies with their need of forage and their levies of money, 
food and animals of burden. The armed forces of Texas were not 
organized or trained. War seemed unlikely. 

But suddenly, as a flourish against Texan designs on the eight 
vast states of north Mexico, on March 5. 1&42, Mexican troops descended 
upon Refugio. Goliad and San Antonia The Texan garrisons of all 
three places were too small to make any effective resistance, and all 
surrendered. For their part, the Mexican forces were too far from base, 
and too few, to do more than raise the Mexican colon over the three 
Texan (owns; and after proclaiming the laws of Nfcxico to their enraged 
citizens, withdrew two days later and retired below the Rio Grande. 

So after six years of preoccupied restraint, both Texas and Mexico 
again made the gestures of war toward one another. Houston alerted 
all military manpower in Texas. The Texan navy— Eve schooners and 
two brigs— was ordered to blockade Mexico's east coast ports and the 
mouth of the Rio Grande. Santa Anna promised to march across Texas 
and plant the Mexican flag on her eastern borders at the Sabine. Houston, 
in a letter addressed to Santa Anna and released to the world, told him 
his statement was a "silly gasconade,” and in his turn pledged that 
Texans "will march across the Rio Grande, and— believe me, sir— ere 
the banner of Mexico shall iriumpliantly float on the banks of the 
Sabine, the Texan standard of the Single Star, borne by the Anglo-Saxon 
race, shall display its bright folds, in Liberty’s triumph, on the isthmus 
of Darien." 

Deeds fell short of such an exchange of rhetoric. Neither nation 
had funds to pay a full scale army. Texas tried to borrow a million 
dollars in the United States and failed. The navy's expenses for over- 
hauling could not be met and the blockade was never enforced. ^Vhen 
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the Texan congress voted an offensive war against Mexico, Houston felt 
obliged to veto the bill. All he could propose were defensive schemes 
along the border, and small forces were mobilized only to be infuriated 
by restraining orders. 

In early June a Texan volunteer defense force of one hundred 
and ninety-two men under General Davis was attacked by five hundred 
Mexican cavalry with two hundred infantry and one cannon under 
General Canales, svho was now in the national service against which 
he had plotted and danced about on horseback two years before. There 
was a ragged and enthusiastic cavalry charge, a feint or two, and a Texan 
bullet killed the Mexican officer commanding the cannon, whereupon 
General Canales fiew back to the Rio Grande with his detacliment, and 
the Texan volunteers disbanded. 

Seen from far away in Washington, the state of affain was a 
nuisance, and pressure tvas e.\ened by the annexationists in the United 
States to bring the svar officially to an end. Once done, this would permit 
the United States to intervene in the Texas question without taking 
sides in a war— if an occasional brief scuffle between unsupported armed 
bands could be called a it'ar. On June twenty-second. Secretary Webster 
asked the American minister to Mexico to Uy before the Santa Anna 
government certain observations- After all. realities had belter be laced: 
Texans and Mexicans were wholly different in their traditions, languages 
and ways; a vase distance separated their seats of government; they had 
now been disunited for many years; Texas was recognized as a nation 
by many other nations of the world, and maintaitied diplomatic and 
commercial relations with them. It did appear on the face of it that 
any future return of Texas to Mexican sovereignty "was among the 
things most to be doubted.” The prevailing situation was harmful to 
commerce everywhere in the Gulf. To be sure, if the war must be con- 
tinued by its parties, the United States could not interfere; but if she 
cauid help to compose a peace, she would be most willing to do so. 
Mexico must see that peace would bring the United States an oppor- 
tunity to enter legitimately into the matter of Texan annexation. But 
Mexico rejected the offer, and in further repudiation set out to show 
by another armed tbriui across tlvc river that the war was far from over. 

Like the others, the latest attack was little more than a brandish- 
ing of arms. It came on September 11, 1842, against San Antonio, where 
General Adrian Woll appeared with twelve hundred Mexicans. There 
was little local resistance: but the Texan militia was ordered to the 
counterattack, and volunteers marched from Gonzales to take back the 
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old battle-pitted city. On the thincenlh there was an engagement on 
the Salatlo Creek six miles cast of town between the Gonzales volunteers 
and Woll with eight hundred men. The Mexicans lost sixty killed and 
many wounded, the Texans ten wounded and none killed. "Iluzzal 
Huzza for Texasl” cried the Texan commander in ntiting after the 
fight. But Texas suffered other losses tliat day when another soluntecr 
band attempting to reacli the Gonzales detachment was surrounded and 
destroyed with about forty-five killed and fifteen taken prisoners. WoU 
retired to the city and organized his train for retreat. By the eighteenth 
all his people were pulling back to the Rio Grande, taking along fifty- 
three prisoners, plunder, and a number of San Antonio ciiiiens of Mexi- 
can blood who ilu-ew in their lot with Mexico. The Texans pursued 
the retreating troops for thirty or forty miles and then gate up to 
return homeward. 

The Woll exploit was the signal for retaliation. The Republic’s 
various bands of volunteers were ordered to meet in rendezvous at 
Medina, under the command of General Alexander Somervell. They 
were in high temper. Immediate invasion of Mexico was their hot hope. 
Seen from the ranks, any concern for the problems of supply, transport 
and military organitation looked like merely irritating caution. Somer- 
vell had almost nothing with which to equip his men. There were 
intrigues and rivalries over the command positions, including the 
highest. The volunteers were not interested in making an army— they 
wanted to whip Mexico, at once, and many a man felt equal to the job 
alone, and became a corrosive malcontent at being restrained until some 
small show of order and discipline was adiieved. But finally, after what 
a chafing officer called a "week of brecches-making," Somervell set out 
for the Rio Grande with seven hundred and fifty men. His orders from 
President Houston read: "When the forces shall have assembled, if their 
strength and condition wiB warrant a movement upon the enemy, it is 
desirable that it should be executed with promptness and efficiency.” 
This left much to the discretion of the commanding general— a discre- 
tion that was the very opposite of the spirit of the volunteers. 

On December seventh, at night, after seventeen days of difficult 
marching, the SouihweslCTn Army of Texas reached the vicinity of 
Laredo on the north bank of the river. General Somervell kept the 
troops mounted, enjoined quiet, and "all was dead silence." The men 
noticed the "mysterious whisperings and grave concealments" of their 
commander that night, and concluded that plans were building for an 
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attack at dawn. But wth daylight, when they entered the town, all they 
encountered were "some tvomen, children, and old men," for the Mexi- 
can garrison of one hundred troops had withdrawn across the river to 
the town’s other part. The volunteers "felt they were badly humbugged." 
and sarcastically spoke of "the siege of Laredo." 

Dissatisfaction with the campaign grew. Somervell first encamped 
his men a mile above Laredo, then three miles below it. He did not here 
cross the river into Mexictx His men were badly fed. In a day or two 
a large number of them broke restraints, entered Laredo and plundered 
it of "many articles of a useless character.” Somervell collected the loot 
and restored it to the ma)or. What sort of warfare was this against 
people who had murdered and robbed and burned their way in and 
out of Texas? But spirits rose with an order to march. All expected 
that now at last they would cross the river and sweep down the Mexican 
side taking town after town. Instead, Somervell led them down the Texan 
side, and presently edged away inland, through thickets of thorny brush 
that tore the men's breeches and legs. It was not long until they under- 
stood that he was leading them homeward. After protests, the General 
paraded his men and called for a vote. Of seven hundred and forty men 
present, two hundred voted to go home. They were released to do so 
under a colonel. The rest elected General Somervell to lead them into 
Mexico. A few days later, back at the river, he oossed them to Guerrero, 
and soon made conuci with three hundred of General Canales' cavalry, 
'tfho quickly retired. On the next day Somervell began to cross the 
Southwestern Army back to the Texan side of the Rio Grande on six 
large, flat-bottomed skiffs, and when the movement was complete, he 
ordered the boats to be sunk behind him. On December nmeteenth his 
adjutant published an order: "The troops belonging to the Southwest^n 
Amy will march at ten o'clock this morning for the junction of 
Rio Frio and the Nueces, thence to Gonralcs. where ^ey will be dis- 
banded." Under his discretionary instructions, he had his rc«on for 
issuing it: . . Having been eleven daj-s on the river, and knowmg 

the various positions of the enemy’s troops. I was saUsfied that they 
were concentrating in such numbers as to render a longer stay an act 


of imprudence." 


A large part of the army wa. astounded at the ord^, and, alter 
hurried debate. „tused to go f-ith him. He departed tuland uath about 
1*0 hundred officers and men, leaving three hundred and lour, under 
five captains, to deddc upon their own next moves. 
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To Mier and Beyond 


If they were not to invade and destroy Mexico, they would in 
any case use the Rio Grande settlements to obtain horses and provisions 
for themselves, before in their own good time they too should turn 
homeward. Their first move was to elect a commander. They chose 
Colonel ^VilUam S. Fisher, who having served under Canales two years 
before Itnew something of the Rio Grande country. Among the other 
officers was Thomas J. Green, a spirited young veteran of the Texas 
Rebellion. 

The river was at high water. It was decided to lake most of the 
force downstream by boat, while the rest marched parallel on the Texan 
bas\k. Despite SoinerveU's orders, his skiffs had been hidden instead of 
destroyed, and now they were found and put to use. The men spoke 
humorously of them as their "navy.” Tom Green was put in charge of 
them. His “flagboai” displayed a red banner with the Texan star. There 
were not enough men to fill all the boats, and the empty ones were left 
burning as the flotilla started downstream. They came to riverside 
ranches where they took provisions. The marching horses ate in corn- 
fields Scouts probed the Mexican bank for news of the enemy. The land 
and river-borne forces joined together each night. One night they found 
and disarmed a band of Karankawa Indians who had been on a raid 
into Texas. On the twenty-first of December the camp was made on 
the Texas bank opposite the way to Mier, which lay seven miles inland 
in Mexico. An officer was sent into the town for information, and re- 
turned to report that General Canales had just evacuated the place, but 
local residents told how General Ampudia and a large force was hourly 
expected to come to the dty. It was, next to Matamoros, the largest town 
of the lower river, and would be able to supply the needs of the Texans. 

On the next day, Tom Green accompanied Colonel Fisher to 
Mier and presented the mayor, whose name they undentood to be Don 
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Juan, with a requisition for whatever government supplies might be 
stored there, "induding cannon, small fireaiins, powder, lead, muni- 
tions of war of every l^ind, fee.” In addition, the levy— giving an inflated 
estimate of the Texan strength to impress the Mexicans— demanded “5 
days’ rations for isoo men, to wit: 40 sacks of flour of 6 aixobas each, 
1200 lbs. sugar, 6 oq lbs. coffee. 200 pairs of strong coarse shoes, 100 pair 
of do. pantaloons, and 100 blankets." The mayor parted his hands. 
Though he svould fill the requisition for the Texans as he had had to 
fill so many for Mexican armies, it could not be done instantly. The 
levy had to be apportioned among the dtizens, who ivould patiently 
bring what they could aSord. 

All day the supplies piled up, and by nightfall were nearly com- 
plete, when it was found that teams and wagons to haul them had not 
jei been provided. Delivery to the Texan camp across the river must 
wail till tomorrow. The Texan coounanders agreed, but inventing their 
own guarantee took Don Juan with then) aaoss the river. Tom Green 
assumed charge of him. He gave him a supper of mutton. It was a cold 
nighL A "heartless norther" was blowing. Don Juan, said Green, was 
‘‘a far more decent man than the majority of Mexican ofBdals." To pro- 
tect him against any tempuilon to escape. Green drolly thought of a 
milder restraint chan chains. He took Don Juan under his blanket, and— 
mocking the episode later in the ediioriai first person plural— "gently 
placed one of his legs between ours, and though there was no community 
of language between us, yet we seemed to undentand each other’s 
motions, for when one turned over the other turned, we always main- 
taining his leg in the same aflectionate position." ^^llen morning came 
Don Juan showed "a haggard countenance" and all day watched 
anxiously for the requisition train to appear. It did not appear, and 
at night “the norther continued to blow, and we again had the mutual 
honour of sleeping ivith each other in the same aflectionate manner. . . . 
Don Juan, not knoiving what the non-compliance of his order as to the 
provisions would bring about, grew still more restiff. His dreams were 
anything but pleasant, it we were to judge from his nervous excit- 
ability, and sleeping exclamations. . . 

On Christmas Day the mayor’s worries were given substance. A 
captured Afexican reported that the supply delir’ery had been halted by 
General Ampudia and General Canales, who had arrived at Mier with 
seven hundred troops and two fiddjneces. live Texans ssho had been 
in the town w-ere held prisoner. At their river camp the Texans held 
a council of war and all voted to attack the dty. Green went to his 
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boats and found Don Juan asleep. He did not wale up until most of the 
Texans bad been ferried over die riser a mile or tv,o above die tillage 
of lloina. He was astonished at die activity ail about liiin, and aslcd 
wliat it meant, and was told that his city was about to be invaded. In 
the name of his wife and children he begged not to be carried into 
battle. He svas ]>ioniiscd a position well in tlic rear. The aossing was 
completed by four o'clock. 

Shortly afterward gunfire was heard downstream. Scouts rejsorted 
that the Mexicans had taken \»p a position to ptcscnl a lower river 
crossing, had captured two Texans, and had retreated to the city. Tlic 
Texan main body pushed forward as twilight came. A mile from town 
they met enemy pickets who fired and fled, by seven o’clock the winter 
darkness brought a cold, driuling rain tliat kept up all night. The 
Texans moved to the crest of a meandering bluff titat followed tJic left 
bank of Alcantro Creek. Before them across Uie creek was the eastern 
face of the town. The acek was about sixty feet wide, running rapidly 
over stones with a watery roar (hat was all tJiat could be heard, for the 
town was quiet, and the Texans kept a hush. Scouis went out in Ui{! 
rain to find a way down the blult and over the creek. Above and below 
the town there were easy fords. These were guarded by Mexicans, for 
the scouts in the dark could hear the diimc and creak of cavalry gear 
when horses shook themselves. Tlie crossing would have to be made 
almost straight down the blull and over the o-cck. 

While their scouts threw a scattering of diversionary fire across 
the regular fords, the bulk of the Texans kccjiing strict silence climbed 
forty feet down (he bluff, moved up the acek a liuie distance, and forded 
it waist-high. During this movement Don Juan, die mayor, made his 
escape. Coming up to llic town they met a Mexican picket, opened fire, 
and followed with a rush upon a sleep street that led to the plaza. Mexi- 
can artillery was placed at the head of tlic strecL The Texans fired upon 
it, and took cover behind houses at a strtst intersection to reload. The 
Mexicans replied with grapeshot. and pausing to reload in their turn, 
were again fired upon by the Texans; and so the duel continued. 

Mier was built of a river sandstone that weathered to a rich 
brown. The houses, all one storey high, were contiguous in each block 
of streets. At their street intersection the Texans forced entry to a corner 
house, and once inside, found a crowbar with whicli tliey tore passage- 
ways irom room to room until they were only fifty yards from the plaza. 
Breaking ports in the walls they bore their aim on the artillery and all 
through the night kept up a harassing fire; and with dawn, when they 
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could see the artillerymen, they picked them off until the enemy field* 
pieces were silenced. Ampudia's soldiers then took to the housetops, 
threw themselves dotvn on the flat roob, and continued the battle against 
Texans who hugged walls and fired from behind windows and broke 
through roo£s to level their “astomshing marksmanship." 

Late in the morning the Texans looked across the creek and 
saw the eight men left in charge of the camp on the bluff receive a 
furious attack by first sixty, and then several hundred, hfexican cavalry. 
TJie camp guards fought well; but three were killed, including the son 
of Captain Henry Austin; three were taken prisoner, and die last two 
by supreme valor managed to run to join their comrades fighting in 
the town. 

Many were wounded in the Texan main body, but Tom Green 
and others had the sense of moving close to victory, for the enemy fire 
slackened, and after one mote furious charge, fell silent In the charge 
Colonel Fisher was wounded in the right thumb. It seemed like a slight 
wound, but the shock to him was great, and he was seized with vomit* 
ing. Tom Green came to him and found him unable to exert bis com- 
mand. It was an awkward moment. Green was certain they tvere "in the 
zziidst of victory.” He assumed command, and gave orders that would 
place the Texans for their final triumph. Just then a white flag was 
borne to them from the Mexican positions by one of the Texans cap- 
tured shordy before on the Afeaniro bluff—Dr. Sinm'ckson. The Texans 
were jubilant. Here was die white flag of surrender. Colonel Fisher 
received Dr. Sinnickson, who brought messages from General Ampudia. 

But what he had to say was not at all what they expected to hear. 
Ampudia, far from surrendering, was offering the Texans a chance to 
surrender or be destroyed. If they should surrender, Ampudia promised 
that "they should be treated with all ihe honors and considerations of 
prisoners of war; that the Santa Fe prisoners should be treated so like- 
wise"— there were seseral Santa Fe Pioneers present who had been 
released by Santa Anna the year before— "and that our men should 
not be sent to Mexico, but kept upon the frontier until an exchange 
or pacification were effected." Ampudia further assured them "that he 
had 1700 regular troops in the dty, and 800 fresh troops near by from 
Monterrey, which would be up in a few minutes; that it was useless . . . 
to contend longer against such odds . . . 

Most of the Texans were amazed to hear these terms repeated by 
Colonel Fisher. Some feiv officers and a number of men murmured that 
they should be accepted. Green stared at Fisher, who seemed seriously 
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to consider making the surrender. Under cover of the truce the Mexicans 
infiltrated the Texan positions. Every moment was precious and Green 
pleaded for autltority to renew the battle or at least to make a fighting 
retreat over the Rio Grande to safety. But Fisher, sickened by his wound, 
and shaken by thought of the losses that must come in fighting a way 
home, hesitated, spoke to the men. vouched for the honor of General 
Ampudia, and ended by taking Green with him to make the surrender. 
Green, miserable with rage, reflected upon the “effect of gunshot wounds 
upon the nerves, which, unlike those from Uie sword or knife, shmv a 
fall of countenance and a corresponding depression of spirits," and con* 
eluded bitterly that "in future the advice of a wounded commander 
should be received with great caution, if at all." In a short while, the 
Texan arms were laid down in the plaza, the men were herded into small 
Slone rooms under guard, and General Jesds Cirdenas, the prefect of 
Tamaulipas, who had appeared in the city, wrote from Mier on Decem- 
ber 36, 1843, to the mayor of Laredo-for the river towns were appre- 
hensive— that “today at three o'clock in the afternoon the Texana 
surrendered after seventeen hours of continuous fighting ... the only 
guarantee being chat their lives would be spared." 

For no sooner had the Texans given up than the Mexican com- 
manders changed the terms of the capitulation. The guarantee that 
they would be treated as prisoners of war was left out of the written 
articles of surrender drawn up by General Ampudia. The Texans were 
apprehensive} and in the following days their bitterness had reason to 
grow. With only two hundred and sixiy^one men in the battle, they had 
brought the enemy force of over two thousand to the moment of defeat- 
only to see it thrown away by their sick and frightened leader; for they 
heard from Texan prisoners who had been taken by Ampudia before 
the surrender that at the moment he sent out the truce flag, he and 
all his high command rvere ready to run away down the river road if 
the Texans refused his overture. The horses of the Mexican staff, saddled 
and ready, had been held waiting for flight at the south streets opening 
off the plaza. The Texans lost sixteen dead and about thirty badly 
wounded, while the Mexican losses were in excess of seven hundred- 
The victory had been wasted. Only the Texans left behind at the Rio 
Grande camp escaped; forty-two. wanted by a good ruse of Tom Green's, 
mardicd for home. 

The rest soon saw how the tcrim of capitulation were to be 
enacted. On the last day of December they were marched out on the 
Mexican river road toward Matamoros. with artiUcry leading and clos- 
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ing the columa, and their files closed on the Saaks by iofantry with 
fixed bayonets and beyond these by cavalry. The tveather was still bitter. 
The captises had lost their best blankets to the cavalry. One cold night 
they made little fires in camp, and when the flames died the men raked 
atvay the coals and laid themselves “in pila in the ashes” to keep warm. 
Their feet were rasv. They were thirsty, having no canteens. The march 
was rapid, with few stops for water. As they entered the riser totsais— 
Camargo, Reynosa, Guadalupe— they were walked around the plazas to 
be exhibited like live trophies of a menagerie hunt, while bells ran^ 
salvos were fired, fireworks were let off. and slogans of valor on stops 
of paper were pathetically shown by children— “Glory and gratitude to 
the brave Canales," “Eternal honor to the immortal Ampudia." In one 
town a company of naked painted Indians joined the jubilee, yelling, 
and firing blank charges into the faces of the prisoners. These were 
followed by a band of dancers— twenty little boys led by a Uny old man, 
“not larger than a boy of twelve," and all dressed in a profusion of 
colored scarves and ribbons, and wearing headdresses of small mirrors 
fastened to make obelisks. Shaking gourds filled with gravel, the dancers 
cut figures in time to music played by several marching violinists, “always 
keeping good time in step and motion.’* jigging fint on one foot, then 
the other. 

The Texans dismayed their masters with humorous commentary 
at times. One evening they were thrust into a cattle pen to spend the 
night in ankle^eep manure, and, treated like cattle, they "were deter* 
mined to complete the character. They would get down upon their 
all-fours, bow their necks, paw up the dirt, and low like bulls.” Another 
night corralled in a sheep pen, they “bleated more like sheep than any 
sheep in hfexico.” 

At Matamoros they were driven through streets under triumphal 
arches. It was, they observed, “the only American-built town” they saw 
in Mexico, with "many frame houses with shingled roofs . . . and built 
of combustible materials as most Southern towns in the United States.” 
It was situated about half a mile from the Rio Grande, and thirty from 
its mouth, contained a population of about ten thousand, and was “the 
most defenceless dty in Mexico.” There they learned that despite General 
Ampuch'a's promise to the contrary, they were to be marched Inland to 
Mexico City where— terrible thou^t— Santa Anna reigned. On January 
14, 1S43, in stveiai devachsnenvs, the prisoners ieii vhe river for 
interior, by way of Monterrey and Saltillo. 

It was twenty months before those who survived saw Texait 
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again. Their story came across the river piecemeal. Mudt oi it was 
shocking, even beyond the comentional brutalities expected ol certain 
types o£ Mexican officers. Ordinary decent treatment was such a welcome 
contrast that when it came Tom Green was invariably jnoved u> com- 
pose a letter of courtly gratitude to the responsible official. He was just 
as ready witli stern letters of protest when— in repeated betrayal of the 
prisoner-of-war agreement— the men were thrown into rooms so small 
and airless that suffocation was a danger, or when they were badly fed 
or not fed at all, or when at die caprice of a Mexican detacliment com- 
mander they were all threatened with assassination. They went along 
tied together by lariats, and plotted escape. A chance came at the 
Hacienda Solado. a hundred miles beyond Saltillo. Led by Captain 
Ewing Cameron, the Texans overpowered their guards one morning in 
February, took their weapons and horses and dashed away for freedom, 
leaving five dead and several wounded prisoners behind. 

For two days they kept to the roads, heading for Monclova, France 
Way and Texas; but afraid of being overuken by soldiery, they turned 
off the road into mountains to the west, hoping to find a secret way 
across them to the open plains of Coahuila and finally the river. For 
five days they struggled against rock and thirst and hunger. Always tlie 
mountains opposed them. On the third day they were forced to kill their 
horses for meat. Many of the men wept in the act. The party pushed 
ahead on foot. Some fell behind dying of thirst and were left. The sun 
was fierce by day, the thin mounuin air bitter cold by night. Only a lew 
scraps of ihorned plants grew amidst the unwatered rocks. Eating of 
their puffy leaves, the men tasted fire, and drank worse, for in desperation 
lltey drank their own urine and knew in consequence "a consuming 
agony.” Some scratched up cool earth from the shade of the bushes and 
applied it to llieir bare bellies and throats for a second of relief. On the 
fifth day they saw camp smoke and those who could went for it. It was 
smoke from an army campfire. Extspting five who had died, four who 
individually managed to escape homeward, and three who had vanished 
never to be heard of again, all the prisoners were once again in the 
hands of the Mexicans. 

Driven back to the Hacienda Salado handcuffed in pairs, they 
came under the touch of President Santa Anna, who had sent orders 
that every tenth man was tg be shot. One hundred and fifty-nine white 
beans were placed in a small clay jug, aad seventeen black beans were 
added on top of tltose. The black beans meant death. The beans were not 
stirred up. In a courtyard with high walls on which uniformed Mexican 
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dragoons in shakos and crossbelts stood guard, the prisoners were lined 
up to come two-by-two for their beans. Cameron, the leader of the 
escape, was told to drmv first. “Well, bo)'s," he said, "we ha\e to draw, 
let’s be at it.” He drew. The first bean was white. He was spared. The 
prisoners shuffled up in turn. *'Boys.” said one, "this beats raffling all to 
pieces." Another remarked, "This is the tallest gambling scrape I ever 
was in.” Drawing a black bean, another showed it to his fellows with a 
smile and declared, “Boys, I told you so; I never failed in my life to 
draw a prize.” Anotlier who dresv black said lightly, "Well, they won’t 
make much off me. anyhow, for I know I have killed twenty-five of the 
yellowbellies.” He then asked for his dinner and smoked a cigar. A 
young man who drew a black bean said to the Mexican officer with the 
jug, "After the battle of San Jacinto, my family took in one of your 
prisoner youths, raised and educated him, and this is our requital." 
When the drawing was done. Captain Cameron, weeping bitterly, asked 
the Mexican oScen to kill him and spare bis fellows. The afternoon was 
failing. Those who drew death were roped together and taken to another 
courtyard beyond the high wall. Their comrades in the first courtyard 
could hear preparations, and then volleys, and dying groans, and then 
repealed shots— one prisoner had to be shot fifteen limes before he died— 
and a scramble amidst the Mexican soldiery as one fainted at what he 
saw and as be fell was caught by the others. So evening came on ^^a^ch 
35, 1843. In the morning the prisoners were once again placed briskly 
on the road to Mexico City. As they were marched out of the hacienda 
they saw the broken bodies of their friends scattered on the ground. < 

A month later they were near Mexico City ^vhen an order came 
from President Santa Anna to execute Captain Cameron, even though 
he had drawn a svhite bean. The execution was promptly carried out. In 
a sense, it was done as a courtesy to General Canales, who, having 
nursed a private grudge against Cameron since they had served together 
in the Rio Grande republican campaign of 1640, had requested it. 

The Texans were assigned to various prisons— most of them to 
the formidable castle of Perotc on the road to Veracruz. They heard that 
efforts were being made in behalf of their release by foreign govern- 
ments— Britain and the United States. Their otm government also made 
appeals for them; but they were embittered to hear that President Hous- 
ton refused to accredit their invasion of Mexico as an official and 
authorized movement of the Texas army. ". . . They tvent without 
orders," he ivrote, and "so far as that was concerned the government 
of Texas was not responsible, and the men were thereby placed out of 
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the protection o£ the rules of war." Lett at that, their situation would 
seem almost hopeless. But Houston went on to ask the British chargi 
d’affaires in Texas, who was negotiating as a neutral for the release of 
the prisoners, to plead a further point: **. . . The Mexican officers, by 
proposing terms of capitulation to the men, relieved them from the 
responsibility which they had incurred; and the moment the men sur- 
rendered in accordance with the proposals of capitulation, they became 
prisoners-of-war, and were entitled to all immunities as such. . . . Upon 
this view of the case, I base my hopes of their salvation, if it should be 
speedily presented, through the agency of her majesty’s minister, to the 
Mexican government.’’ The British and American ministers did what 
they could, an individual prisoner or two was released now and then, 
a daring escape from Perote was managed by Tom Green and some 
campanions, but it was not until September i6, >844, that all were finally 
set free by order of Santa Anna, who felt constrained to mercy while 
mourning his wife, recently dead. 

Texas made only one more armed effort against Mexicans—another 
abortive one, commanded by Colonel Jacob Snively who led a company 
out on the north plains in the summer of 184$ to attack and rob a rich 
caravan out of Santa Fe which on its return trip from Saint Louis was 
accompanied by Governor Armijo in his amplitude. As a consequence 
of all the Texan incursions of the past three years, Santa Anna in August, 
1843, closed the customs houses of the Rio Grande at Taos, El Paso and 
Presidio del Norte, ending the Santa Fc and Chihuahua trade from over 
the plains. But once again Mexico acting against the North Americans 
was too late; for events had moved into larger channels; diplomatic and 
political currents long agitated began to move fast and soon grew to 
flood, gathering to pour the great energies of the United States of North 
America across the plains toward the long Rio Grande shore of Mexico 
and Texas. 
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Diplomacies 


In 1843 political debate In the United States was sharpened over 
slavery, which promised to be a bitter issue in the coming presidential 
campaign of 1844. The abolitionists of the North made their strength 
felt throughout the nation; and the slaveholders of the South satv that 
only by the creau'on of new slaveholding states could their cherished 
feudal institution survive. Texas, with her system of slavery already 
established, would bring new strength to the Southern position; and 
proposals to annex Texas were again heard in Congress. 

Now Texas became the object of rivalries between powerful 
European influences and the Unic^ States. England and France had 
already served Texas as mediators with Mexico. Fears and rumors in 
^Vashington gave color to inacdibie. and yet conceivable, possibilities— 
was Texas to become a British colony? would a French Bourbon prince 
govern a Texas pendant to France? President Houston seemed to favor 
annexation to the United States, if to any other pow'er; but his republic 
had fared poorly in previous attempts 10 bring about American state- 
hood; and in his second term be was willing to throw a scare into the 
Congress at ^Vashington by accepting the good offices of Great Britain 
in diplomatic representations to Mexico. As a result of British services, 
an armistice between Mexico and Texas was at last after eight years of 
a state of war agreed to on June 15. 1843. Andrew Jackson WTOte to 
Houston, "I see you are negotiating with Mexico, but be careful of the 
designing English.” The press was full of alarms about the Texas-British 
intimacy, and Houston enjoyed it all, even assuring the British repre- 
sentative in Texas that in the midst of wild surmise in the newspapers, 
he was . as cool as a shoemaLcr's lapstone in an open shop at 
Chn'scmas. . . 

His strategy of a European bias in diplomacy was successful in 
the United States, where annexation became a major battle ay in the 
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gadiering presidential campaign. Mexio) wat not deaf to tiie sound. 
Two days after the proclamation ot the Texas armistice, Mexico issued 
a general siatcnicnt of ;>olicy meant specifically for North Americans, 
reaffirming the old Mexican law that dealt witlt armed foreign intruders 
on Mexican soil. It did not matter whether any sudi foreigner "be accom- 
panied in his ciucrprisc by a res'/ or by many adventurers ... all such 
persons taken with arms in their haitds shall be immediately put to 
death." Tin's notice was reinforced by a note banded to the United States 
minister in Mexico saving that die Mexican government would consider 
any act of the American Congress to annex Texas a declaration of war 
against Mexico. Over the shoulder of Mexico gazed the British, and in 
the foreground, in newly found composure, reclined Texas, now for a 
brief interlude in a position to make Iter oivn dioices among intenia- 
lional partners. • i 

Hicse {xjsiiions meant ntore than allegory. The )>oliticaI contenders 
in die United States suddenly saw diat an issue rnore aitical than slavery 
was now visible in the midst ot all the ttmnoi) oicr annexing Texas. 
The issue was ivhedur Texas was to be allowed to come under the influ- 
ence. and possibly even the dominion, of a foreign power— Great Britaia 
The Monroe Doctrine was Kriously threatened by die possibility. The 
Southern slaveholders had an additional motive for fearing the encroacii- 
ment of Britain, (or if she gained control uf Tex.*!!, avowedly she would 
put an end to slavery there. They redoubled dieir efforts to hasten 
aniKxaiion, while nuidi of the hiihcrio immovable atjolitionist stiengih 
due had resisted Tcxas-widislavcry came around to the view that the 
greater evil lay in |>crmittiitg Europe to extend new colonial power to 
the Oulf ol Mexico. M die cam|>aign mounted in iSij, die fight was no 
levs bitter over arnicxaiion attd in letmt, but the litici were more clearly 
drawn iban before. The Dcmocradc candidate, .Mr. James K. I’olk of 
Tennessee, was firmly in favor of annexation, and of denying the British 
claim to Oicgon, which was also being agitated at tbc time. 

As die camjiaigii mourned in i8n die Whigs held their national 
toiiscniioi) first 'I hey uoiMlnaieJ Henry Clay, and in their plat/orm 
they failed lo lake luitice of the leading issue before the jieople-anncxa- 
liotu A inomh Uicr the DciiuKiadc |»any convened and concluded its 
pliifonn with die sialemcni that "rhe icoctupation ot Oregon and the 
leannrvjii.in ol Texas arc gicai Aincrtcan incavuics. whidi this Con- 
Minmn stomimtvwSs vo tlie cmdial supj«ri of the Democracy of the 
Umun.“ It wav a icaliviic sounding of tbc jHiblic sentiment, which was 
exptcswd pui.gemly >n another way by General Andrew Jackson who 
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in reiirement had not lost bU gift for reading the popular temper: 

. . You might as well, it appears to me, attempt to turn the current 
of the Mississippi, as to lum the democracy from the annexation of 
Texas.” There was a dear choitx before the American people, to be 
made by torchlight as the campaign summer srent by, while Mexico was 
treated to the pleasure of watching the North Americans choose their 
president on the basis of annexing some two hundred and forty thousand 
square miles of what she still considered to be Mexican territory. 

At one moment the matter seemed dose to settlement even before 
the election. A treaty between Texas and the United States was signed 
on the executive lesel on April le. 1S4.1, granting Texas the status of a 
territory of the United States, with all the defense measures that might 
be necessary under that condition. But the Senate failed to ratify the 
treaty ten days later, the Tescan Congress took no action on it, and the 
moment of dedsion passed. The vote in the presidential dectlon would 
after all detennine the outcome. General Jackson wrote to President 
Houston, "The rejection of the ueaty filled me tdth regret; but the effect 
of this movement brings the subject directly to the attention of the 
people; and we shall, in the course of a few months, be enabled to under* 
stand what their verdict svilt be.” President Houston replied, "It is now 
the duty of the United States to make an advance that can not be equiv- 
ocal in its character; and when she opens the door, and remotes all im- 
pediments, it might be well for Texas to accept the inviudon.” 

For Texas needed help. The Mexican armistice had run its course 
tvithoul the achievement of peace. True, a peace conference had been 
held at Salinas on the Rio Craode near Laredo by commissioners of 
Mexico and Texas; but tvhea its conclusions were presented to President 
Houston he refused to sign the treaty because in it Texas was described 
as “a department of Mexico.” The oonunal courtesies of the amiistice 
tvere cancelled, and in June the central Mexican government instructed 
General ^VoU in north Mexico to resume any necessary acts of war 
against Texas. The Rio Grande was made a boundary in an odd new 
way, a line across which Texans were dared to step. If one did so, to the 
disunce of a league south of the river, he was to be found guilty at a 
summary court-martial and shot He was not to try to run asvay, either, 
for if he were "rash enough to fly at the sight of any force belonging to 
the Supreme Government,” be was to be chased until he fell dead or 
«-ar captured to he liJJed. A lev days later General fVoJJ dispatched to 
President Houston a formal declaration of war, and news came out of 
Mexico all s umm er of how armies were being trained for a netsr invasion 
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oE Texas. This was plainly to be Saitu Anna's reply to the open agitation 
in the United States for annexation. With so much strength behind it, 
the movement seemed too powerful lor Britain and France to oppose 
with further colonial plans for Texas. Tliough still cordial, tliey offered 
no strength to Texas in her decisive year. 

Meanwhile in the United Stales sentiment ran high. It was made 
more acute by the publication ol George WilV-ins Kendall's Narratii'C 
of the Texan Santa Fe Expedition, which told a large public for the first 
time what Mexicans had done to North Americans in that scrape. As 
election neared, with internal struggles in the major parties, the issues 
were compounded— slavery and abolition, free trade and protection, the 
"Know-Nothing" movement, Oregon, and again tlie Bank of the United 
States— but dominating these was the issue of statehood for Texas on 
which the Democrats campaigned. As the campaign proceeded, Henry 
Clay also spoke up for annexation i£ Texas could be acquired "without 
dishonor, without war, with the common consent of the Union, and upon 
just and fair terms." But when lie said further that slavery was not an 
issue in the annexation debate he lost the voles of the Liberty Party 
in New York State, and in consequence Polk was elected in November. 
The voters knew that "the election of Mr. Polk means that Texas will 
be annexed to the United States," as a Whig politician and editor put it. 

Texans understood the same thing, and General Houston, now 
succeeded in the presidency by his secretary of state Anson Jones, saw 
that his hopes of many years must be fulfilled with the union of his 
second country to his first. In the early -weeks of 1845 the press and public 
made annexation its own passionate topic while Congress debated. The 
Free-Soilcrs spent their last efforts to prevent so vast a new slave terri- 
tory as Texas from entering the union and securing the Southern domi- 
nance in Congress— for one of the provisions of annexation was to be that 
Texas could divide itself into five stales at her pleasure— and the annexa- 
tionists rang every cliange possible on the theme of the Monroe Doctrine. 
But the Democrats had a Congressional majority safe in hand, and the 
matter moved toward the vote in Congress, while in Mexico Santa Anna 
was dethroned and banished into exile, and the new government under 
Jose Joaquin Herrera proposed to recognize the independence of Texas 
at last, in a desperate trial at winning Texas away from the United States. 
It was late. On February 25, 1845, the House of Representatives at 
W^ashington voted the resolution offering statehood to Texas, and on 
March first the Senate passed it President John Tyler, about to leave 
>iHce, signed it the same day, and the invitation to union was trans- 
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mined to Texas on March third. On the following day Polk was inaugu- 
rated, ready to face the implications of the major plank in his platform. 

At the end of March, Mexico broke off diplomatic relations with 
the United States, and in May passed a law declaring peace with Texas, 
on a basis of Texan independence. A treaty was drawn up in discussion 
with the Texan Seaetary of State that was to be offered to the people 
of independent Texas for their ntiSatiaa. England and France again 
figured as the mediators. But Mexico was too late, and for the last time. 
Texas sentiment for annexation was so strong that when the Mexican 
treaty was submitted to the Texan Senate in June, a scandal resulted. 
The Texan Secretary of State was twice burned in effigy and, under a 
rain of abuse for having treated with Mexico in opposition to the spirit 
of annexation, fled the republic for Europe. On July fourth, a convention 
called by President Jones met at Washington on the Brazos to discuss 
the invitation from the United Sutes and the Mexican treaty. The 
treaty was ignored, and tvith only one delegate dissenting, the conven- 
tioa recoeziziended to the diuens of Texas that the invitation to state- 
hood should be accepted. 

On the same day certain cautionary army and navy orders went 
out from Washington on the Potomac If, as she bad promised to do in 
the event of annexation, Mexico should declare war against the United 
States and try to hold Texas, then Texas must be defended, like any 
other United States possession. General Zachary Taylor was at Fort 
Jesup, Louisiana, with United States troops. He was ordered to take his 
force to Corpus Chrisii on the Gulf Coast and establish a base from 
which the land defense of Texas might be managed. Commodore David 
Conner was ordered to patrol the Gulf ports of Mexico with the United 
States Home Squadron. By the end of the month Taylor was landing his 
soldiers over the difficult bar before Corpus Christi. 

His mission was nonaggresslve. His men had plenty of time to 
satisfy their curiosicy about the new land. A soldier rode a mustang for 
the first time— "the animal was lively and frisky enough, but a mere rat 
compared with our northern horses." Many men traded for mustangs to 
use on pleasure rides over the flat coastal country. An odd thing hap- 
pened to the mustangs during a horse trade. "The best look as if they 
had lost all the fire they possessed in a sute of nature. Their look is one 
of regret. . . There was curiosity, too, about the putative enemy. Late 
in the summer a Mexican spying for the American service returned from 
Matamoros, a hundred and fifty miles distant on the Rio Grande, with 
a report that gave relief, and yet too a tinge of disappointmenL "He 
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reports no warlike preparations, and that the two thousand men at ■ 
Matamoros have again dwindled to five hundred. He says tlie people in 
that vicinity are opposed to the war.” 

On October thirteenth, in a general election, Uie people of Texas 
voted all but unanimously to ratify the annexation resolution, and 
adopted their new state constitution. Among the provisions for annexa- 
tion made by Congress was this one: "Questions of boundaries with 
other nations are to be adjusted by the United States.” Texas was 
relieved of making good her claim, now, to the Rio Grande. Having 
brought the claim with her into the Union, she laid it at the feet of the 
United States. i 

President Polk had made earnest diplomatic proposals to Mexico 
that any dispute over Texas be composed through peaceful negotiation, 
and on October fifteenth came a change in the sentiment of tlte Mexican 
government. President Herrera agreed to receive a United States diplo- 
matic representative on condition that Commodore Conner withdraw 
his forces from the waters off Veraauz. Conner withdrew immediately, 
and on November tenth, John Slidell was appointed as the United States 
envoy extraordinary. He arrived at Veracruz on the last day of the 
month, He was instructed to offer Nfexico these terms: for a boundary 
following the Rio Grande from its mouth to £1 Paso, and from there 
due west, taking in the present areas of California, New Mexico, Arizona, 
Nevada and Utah, the United States would pay twenty-five million dollars 
(though President Polk declared himself "ready to pay forty millions for 
it”) ; and In addition, if Mexico would recognize the Texas boundary 
claim of the whole Rio Grande from mouth to source, the United States 
would assume the debt of paying all claims of her citizens against Mexico, 
to be calculated at a minimum of two million dollars. 

! Slidell set out for the capital only to encounter the afterthoughts 
of President Herrera, who had discovered that his agreement to negotiate 
with the United States was violently opposed by a new revolutionary 
party in Mexico. Herrera fought a delaying action of excuses-Slidell was 
not properly accredited; Slidell was coming as a "minister,” which 
implied that annexation was already recognized by Mexico, and Mexico 
could receive him only as a "commissioner"; it was not proper for 
Mexico to hear any Texas matters from anyone but the Texan govern- 
ment; and under these conditions, Slidell could not be received by the 
President ot Mexico. The Amecican. mlnUtec sent, word ot hw rebuff 
to Washington and lingered in Mexico hoping to persuade the govern- 
ment to receive his credentials. By the end of December he had a new 



Mexican president to deal with— General Mariano Paredes y Arillaga, 
for Herrera had been o\enhro\s'n because of liis conciliatory attitude 
toward the Americans. Paredes look office on January 4. 1846, as leader 
■ of the war party. He declared an aggressive policy— Santa Anna's old 
claim to Texas all the way to the Sabine at Louisiana; and he promised 
to defend it. On January twelfth when Polt received Slidell’s message 
of an impasse, he saw that despite repeated efforts to negotiate, war had 
come closer. On the next day he sent orders through Secretary of ^Var 
Marcy to General Taylor at Corpus Christi to march for the Rio Grande. 

It was a wet winter on the Gulf Coast. The American troops were 
delighted when a new indoor diversion was ready for them— an army 
theatre built in Corpus Christ!, "a capital building," according to a 
soldier, "capable of sealing some eight hundred persons. The scenes 
were painted by officers of the army. A very clever company was engaged, 
and many an otherwise dreary evening was spent by many of its with 
infinite pleasure within its walls." Taylor received Polk’s new orden 
on February third; but be could not immediately execute thens, for the 
whole coastal plain was a mire, and before he could move wagons, 
ordnance and columns of troops, he must know more about marching 
conditions. On February ninth he sent out an experimental wagon train 
to make a test of uavel in wet weather. By the sixteenth he had his 
report, and could plan the movement. In the state capital of Texas, on 
that day, the Bag of the single star was hauled down and in iu place rose 
the colors of the United States, to complete the official annexation. 

While Taylor’s officers and men went about preparing for the 
southward march along the coast, there were opposing views among 
them about the task they were sent to do. Though they knew that the 
General was to "avoid any acts of aggression” against Mexican forces 
across the river "unless an actual state of war should exist," many be- 
lieved that the United States had stung Mexico into defense of her 
rightful possessions. They saw that between the Nueces and the Rio 
Grande there was nothing but unsettled wilderness and that, as a soldier 
said, "so far as actual occupation was concerned, the Texan claim was 
tenuous indeed.” Lieutenant U. S. Grant thought the armed march to 
Mexico was “unholy." He "had a horror of the Mexican War,” but lacked 
"moral courage enough to resign.’' One of Taylor’s regimental com- 
manders recorded similar views. "As to the right of this movement, 1 
have said from the first that the United States arc the aggressors. We 
have outraged the Mexican government by an arrogance and presump- 
tion that deserve to be punished. For ten years we hav e been encroaching 
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on Mexico and insulting her. ...” A Pennsylvania lieutenant wrote, 
“How unjusti The march to the banks of the Rio Grande was, of itself, 
an act of hostility,” and the United States behind a posture of solemn 
virtue goaded Mexico to assume “the odium of beginning the war." Such 
views were not mollified even by Taylor's orders, echoing instructions 
from Polk, that required all personnel “to observe with the most serious 
respect the rights of all the inhabitants who may be found in peaceful 
prosecution of their respective occupations. Under no pretext nor in 
any way will any interference be allowed with the civil rights or religious 
principles of the inhabitants. . . . Whatever may be needed for the use 
of the army will be bought ... at the highest prices." 

Not all, or even most, of the army had doubts about their duty. 
What they hadheardof Mexico's actions— the inhumanities of Santa Anna, 
Armijo, and their imitators heaped upon Anglo-Texan and American 
prisoners— and what they began to learn of Mexican life as they neared 
the border gave them suong motives, beyond their sworn duty, for the 
ahead, reached the army that TkOtheTn Mexico was again in 

a revolutionary temper. “No lover of freedom can refrain from shedding 
tears to witness the deplorable, degraded state into which the poor 
Mexican is cast. It is in the natural course of things that, sooner or later, 
tlte northern states will declare themselves independent.” It was the old 
vision of the Republic of the Rio Grande, or of the Sierra Madre, that 
loomed again. A north Mexican emissary even rode into Taylor's camp 
to persuade him to hold back his advance and give the northern federal- 
ists one more chance to declare their independence, elect a governor— 
General Arista was mentioned— and spare the new republic the hazards 
of being a battleground between Mexico and the United States. “Not 
many years hence." added an American of&cer, "there may be another 
state still further west [than Texas] begging to be annexed. . . .“ As for 
the immediate justification of the American occupation. "In annexing 
Texas to the union," he concluded, "we were bound to take her as she 
was . . . Texas willi her prescribed limits. She claimed to the Rio 
Grande.” 

Finally, another, and oxslheaded, American who had known the 
tiihole story through liis own experience as a Missouri trader in two 
decades, disposed of his own qualms ta a majestic period; . . Though, 
when the subject was first agitated, 1 had ray misgivings as to the conse- 
quences and policy, and 1 also thought the rights of Afexico shouM be to 
some degree respected, tlie discussion of the matter has dissipated the 
first diificuliy, and the deportment of Mexico the second.” 
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"We are off for the Rio Grandcl" wrote an American diarist on 

March 8, 2846. . . t j • . 

The diplomacy was done with, the high policy was rcle^ed into 
action, the national energy vas beginning to pour out, and the reality 
of the experience came into the acale ol men who embodied .1 mdi- 
vidually. If the stakes were continental, the terms, m the long colut^ 
that struggled through the bare country, were personal. The soldiers 
saw. felt, Sve, endured and luSered. Much was new and strange; much- 
at titnes-beautifni; and they were moved to know m them personal 
experience what the nations more abstractedly opposed to one anoth^. 

The sober tmt.city of Stephen Austin, the tormented loyalues 
ol the early Anglo-Texans, the wild seif itgard of the trapper, the 
organired and systematic ways of the Missonr. trader, the phystca power 
thft served Texans ready to die lor freedom or advcnlure-all these 
prophcUc American qualities oken together seemed stronger than then- 
sum^ suggested destiny; and now approached them larger fulfillmene a. 
the An^ of the United States every da, drew nearer to the disputed 

'’“'^“kfter the heavy rains the land sms idre.dy dry Water bole, were 
sometimes a day’s march aparn Prairie grass, recently burned oE left 
a quilt of black ashes through which the army marched, and me ashes 
rom and lodged on the soldier.- face, and made *em 
cans.- But they were equal to all annoyancm. They endured all m 
Ueutenant Grant saw, -without a mumnur." and a„oth» offiom remarked 
that "there is a 'physique' and 'morale' about our htde army' of whith 
they never dreamed; wcB clad, weU fed. and wcl armed; mov.ng forward 
with an enthusiasm and 'sangfroid' which came, vretoo' rn the.r fam 
I led more and more convin^ that we can successfully contend with 
an immensely superior force." 
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There ^vere things to stare at on the way— one day “a mustang 
taking it into his head to be a little restive, relieved himself of his load, 
a demutc-looking campwoman." And there were sights to delight the 
eye. After the heavy rains of winter and early spring, the Gulf lands 
were bright with an illimitable reach of wildflowers. . . The flowers 
during today's march were gloriously ricli: conspicuous above all were 
the Texan plume, a beautiful scarlet flower, the Mexican poppy, and 
the indigo. . . The very air in the Texas spring was wonderful. "1 do 
not think I have ever felt a sweeter or fresher morning," wrote a soldier 
on March twenty-fourth. “The morning star and moon were about set- 
ting: the former, even as day broke, looked like a diamond set in the 
dear, blue sky. . . . We mardied through a wilderness of mesquite and 
acaua thickets, fragrant with the blossom of the latter; the grass was 
ridi; the peavine, with bits of delicate blossom, abundant. . . . The 
air from (lie sea was delightful, and evcrytlring in nature appeared so 
happy Uiat it was perfectly exhilarating." The thickets were alive witli 
singing birds. One day a mirage in the disunce made the prairie look on 
fire: and once past the belt of mesquite thickets, they saw open prairie, 
with no trees, reaching all the way to the hary Gulf. The nearer they 
came to tiie river the faster flew rumors that a battle awaited them; but 
still there were pleasures of the country to record. The country “was 
really beautiful; such grazing was never seen before. The ground ap- 
peared alive wiili quail, and every watcrhole turned out its ilock of ducks. 
As you approach the river chaparral increased in density. The soil is 
very rich. . . . The country is perfectly level, and the roads are in capita! 
order. . . They had not seen a single habitation since leaving Corpus 
Ciirisii. 

As the army marched along the coast, a fleet of supply ships 
steamed down die Gulf low'ard Point Isabel, a little port nine miles 
up die coast from ihc Rio Grande, in a harbor formed by reaches of 
low land divided by a narrow entrance from the sea, called Los Brazos 
de Santiago-thc Arms of Saint James. Here General Tajlor intended 
to establish his base of supplies. Point Isabel, though in Texas territory, 
was used by Mexicans as a port ol entry. Sea tralhc put in there to unload 
cargo that was taken overland to the Rio Grande, in preference to anchor- 
ing off the mouth of the river and uking cargo inland over die far- 
rcacliing shallows by lighter. As General Taylor approached Mexico, 
two hundred and fifty Nfexican troops of artillery and infantry, com- 
manded by General Garcfa. defended Point Isabel, and its cusionu house, 
and the private trade in bribes that omfortably sustained the captain 
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o£ the port, a certain Senor Rodr%uei. who ruled over fifty or sixty 
residents in their shacks of twined reeds, umber from wrecked ships, and 
grass thatching. The customs house, though the largest, was "a miserable 
hovel.” 

On March twenty-fifth Captain Rodriguez saw sunds of smoke 
far out above the Gulf approaches to the Anns of Saint James. In a rage, 
he concluded that these announced the vessels of the United States, A 
handful of his residents ssent inland to meet the aiiny. Point Isabel was 
bracheled from sea and land. Saying good-bye to hi, hide monopoly, 
Captain Rodriguez set fire to the customs house and as many other huts 
as possible, and with Genetal Garda and the Mexican troops, ran away 
down the beach to Boca Chica, at the mouth of the Rio Grande. 

Looked at again, the American ships were standing m doser; 
and almost on the heels of the port captain, Genetal Taylor atrised mth 
his cavalry and his wagons. Soldiers went to svort puiung out what fires 
they could, saving a lew of the sea-grass houses. The General saw that 
his base w-as well-chosen, for in that low, level sea land. Point Isabel 
stood up. a blu2 about twenty feet high, and made a prow out into the 
bay, coLianding all approaches, and giving a dear view southward 
toward the Rio Grande. Sad now showed under the sea-botne smoke, and 
three hours after the Genetal’s arrival, the lleet entered the Ato 
escorted by two btigscl-war and a entter-though with trouble. A lugh 
wiud wa, blowing, the passage was unfamiliar, the Alonutoulfi went 
aground and the IVeue, fighting titong cuiients of atr and sea with extra, 
slesun pressure, blew a hole in her boiler. But supphe. came nil at once, 
induding lour eighteen-pounders. The life line lor the atmy was estab- 
Ushed, and two days later General Taylor, leaving a gamson, resumed 
the march with lull wagons to join the bulk ot the mmy to was camped 
waiting lor him in a wide meadow edged b, r.dgei ol ehapanrd and 
mesquite that in flat land showed high, and gave its name, PMo Alto, to 
the place. It lay about halfway betw-eeu Point Isabel and Matamoros, 
eighreen miles apart by road. With the teturo ol the General and hit 
deuchmenl. the army was roonited in bulk, and pushed ahead mune- 
diately to the south. A lew mile, latther on they pasted through an old 
dry lagoon edged with palm, when: the river had once run It wm called 
the R^ca de la Palma. They were stirred by rumors that lout thousand 
Mexicans would cross the Rio Grande on die monow and gne battle. 

And at last, late in the motning ol .Match a8, iS-iC. the Amer.cans 
came tu the riser. They saw Its shallow brown waters forever lakmg the 
wide bend around the tow-n nl Matamotos, and there atios, the ttream 
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There were things to stare at on the way— one day "a mustang 
taking it into his head to he a little restive, relieved himself of his load, 
a demure-looking campwoman.” And there were sights to delight the 
eye. Alter the heavy rains ol winter and early spring, the Gulf lands 
were bright with an illimitable readi of wildflowers. . . The flowers 
during today’s march were gloriously rich; conspicuous above all were 
the Texan plume, a beautiful scarlet flower, the Mexican poppy, and 
the indigo. . . The very air in the Texas spring was wonderful. "I do 
not think I have ever felt a sweeter or freslicr morning," wrote a soldier 
on March twenty-fourth. "The morning star and moon were about set- 
ting; the former, even as day broke, looked like a diamond set in the 
clear, blue sky. . . . We mardted through a wilderness of mesquite and 
acacia thickets, fragrant with the blossom of the latter; the grass was 
rich; the peavine, with bits of delicate blossom, abundant, . . . The 
air irora Ute sea was delightful, and everything in nature appeared so 
happy that ic was perfectly exhilarating.'’ The thickets were alive with 
singing birds. One day a mirage in the distance made the prairie look on 
Are; and once past the belt of mesquite thickets, they saw open prairie, 
with no trees, reaching all Ute way to the hazy Gulf. The nearer they 
came to the river the faster flew rumors that a battle awaited them; but 
still there were pleasures of the country to record. The country "was 
really beautiful; such grazing was never seen before. The ground ap- 
peared alive with quail, and every waterhole turned out its flock of ducks. 
As you approach the river chaparral increased in density. The soil is 
very rich. . . - The country is perfectly level, and the roads are in capital 
order. . . They had not seen a single habiution since leaving Corpus 
Chnsti. 

As the army matched along the coast, a fleet of supply ships 
steamed down the Gulf toward Point Isabel, a little port nine miles 
up the coast from the Rio Grande, in a harbor formed by reaches of 
low land divided by a narrow entrance from the sea, called Los Brazos 
de Santiago-lhe Arms of Saint James. Here General Taylor intended 
to establish his base of supplies. Point Isabel, though in Texas territory, 
was used by Mexicans as a port of entry. Sea traffic put in there to unload 
cargo that was taken overland to the Rio Grande, in preference to anchor- 
ing off the mouth of lire river and taking cargo inland over the far- 
reaching shallows by lighter. As General Taylor approached Mexico, 
two hundred and fifty Mexican troops of artillery and infantry, com- 
manded by General Garcfa, defended Poiitt Isabel, and its customs house, 
and the private trade in bribes that comfortably sustained the captain 
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of the port, a certain Senor Rodrigue^ who ruled over fifty or sixty 
residents in their shacks of twined reeds, timber from tvTecked ships, and 
grass thatching. The customs house, though the largest, tvas "a miserable 
hovel." 

On ^larch twenty-fifth Captain Rodriguez satv stands of smoke 
far out above the Gulf approaches to the Anns of Saint James. In a rage, 
he concluded that these announced the vessels of the United States. A 
handful of his residents ttent inland to meet the army. Point Isabel was 
bracketed from sea and land. Saying good-bye to his little monopoly. 
Captain Kodriguez set fire to the customs house and as many other huts 
as possible, and with General Garcia and the Mexican troops, ran away 
down the beach to Boca Chica, at the mouth of the Rio Grande. 

Looked at again, the American ships were standing in closer; 
and almost on the heels of the port captain. General Taylor arris'ed with 
his cavalry and his wagons. Soldiers went to work putting out what fires 
they could, saving a few of the sea grass bouses. The General saw that 
bis base was well-chosen, for In that low, level sea land, Toint Isabel 
stood up, a bluS about twenty feet high, and made a prow out into the 
bay, commanding all approaches, and giving a clear views' southward 
lotvard the Rio Grande. Sail now showed under the sea-borne smoke, and 
three hours after the General's arrisaJ, the fieel enured the Arms, 
escorted by Cho btigs-oi-war and a cutter— though itiih trouble. A high 
wind was blowing, the passage was unfamiliar, the Monmouth svent 
aground and the Neva, fighting strong currenu of air and sea with extra, 
steam pressure, blew a hole in her boiler. But supplies came off at once, 
including four eighteen-pounders. The life line for the army was estab- 
lished, and Cft-o days later General TajJor, ieaiing a garrison, resumed 
the maidi with full wagons to join the bulk of the army that was camped 
waiting for him in a wide meadow edged by ridges of chaparral and 
mesquite that in flat land showed high, and gave its name, Palo Alto, to 
the place. It lay about halfway between Point Isabel and Matamoros, 
eighteen miles apart by road. IVith the return of the General and bis 
detachment, the army was reunited in bulk, and pushed ahead imme- 
diately to the south- A few miles farther on they passed through an old 
dry lagoon edged with palms where the river had once run. It was called 
the Resaca de la Palma. They were stirred by rumois that four thousand 
Afexicam vv-ould cross the Rio Grande on the marrow and give battle. 

And at last, late in the morning of March 28, 1846, the Americans 
came to the river. They saw its shallow brown waters forever taking the 
wide bend around the town of Matammos, and there across the stream 
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were two hundred people to return the stares of the American army, and 
in the town a Mexican army band marched and played, as sentries were 
disposed on both banks. After noon, and willi first bhouac duties done, 
a number of young American officers eased their way down the north 
bank of the river and throwing oIE their uniforms went into the water to 
bathe. Across the river they were seen by a group of Mexican girls. In a 
few minutes with light laughter il>e girls came dotvn to the water on 
,the opposite bank and entered into it in their turn. The young men 
and women called to each other; and in answer both moved forward. 
Shining with water and sunlight the hard white and tlie soft earthen 
bodies approached to meet in midstream. Suddenly the rifles of the 
Mexican sentries took aim at the young men. The American soldiers 
kissed their hands at the Mexican girls and returned to their proper 
riverside. The allegory of life seeking itself through love before battle 
was broken and scattered; and other furies long gathering awaited 
release on the Rio Grande. 
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The United States Rio Grande 



I 


“Way, You Rio” 


"Goob-BYE. COME BACK A MAN,” Said an Indiana father to his son, a 
volunteer for the Rio Grande in 1846. The young man "gave him 
a shower of tears" and left for the war. It was the nation asking for 
fulfUlment of the first significant task of tu early maturity. The national 
policy on the river was at the start in the hands of the regular army— 
Taylor's three brigades, that represented only a small segment of the 
American people, and even induded representatives of foreign popu> 
lations. But it would not be toog until, through expansion of the army 
by volunteers, the whole people would feel the war that was fought in 
their name. On town hall and courthouse (he recruiu’ng nouces would 
soon be tacked up, and soon gaunt little coaches conneaed by swaying 
chains behind stovelike locomotives would haul volunteer companies 
to concentration points, and regiments would go down the wide tribu. 
taries on scroll sawed steamboats to the Mississippi that led to the Gulf. 
Out of the eastern harbors already sailed other transports and supply 
ships under raked masts and tall funnels, to the tune of a capstan song; 

Oh, say, were you ev^r in the Rio Grande? 

Way, you Rio. 

It’s there that the river runs down golden sand. 

For we're bound to the Rio Grande. 

And away, you RJol 
^Vay. you Riol 
Sing fare you well. 

My pretty young girls. 

For we’re bound to the Rio Grandel 

6j7 
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The electric telegraph did not yet toucli across Texas. Nctvs by 
fastest Army courier took two weeks to come from the river to ^Vash- 
tngtoi), and mails by steamer were even slower, and most newspapers 
came out only once a week. The families at home coold only repose their 
confidence in what lay behind the whole people who had already turned 
to the west in so many other enterprises. Tlie move to Mexico was full 
of anxiety: met with unpopularity in various quarters of the nation; 
and, from a certain political view, violated international morality. But 
its general direction seemed natural, for on an official and national scale 
it was but one more step in the westward march hitherto taken by indi- 
viduals. and families, and business associates, and private communities. 
There was no surprise in its sudden call upon the country to go to tJie 
West and Southwest with the largest home army assembled since General 
Washington’s. What had William Becknell printed in a Missouri news- 
paper so long ago as i8ai? Calling for men to join him in a plains trading 
expedition after horses and mules, he had without intending eloquence 
or a lieroic tone simply announced men "destined to the westward.” 
Whether he meant immediate destination or large destiny, the effect was 
the same, and his countrymen after him showed no more uncertainty 
than he. 


Oh, New York town is no place for me-- 

Way, you Riol 

I'll pack up my bag and go to sea. 

For we’re bound to the Rio Crandel 

And away, you Rio, 

Way, you Riol . . . 

Even if almost nothing was known about far Texas, and Mexico, 
and the problems wailing in distance, climate and the Mexican nature, 
the United States was confident as the war opened that it would be a 
short one. 


We’ll sell our salt cod for molasses and rum— 

Way, you Riol 

And get home again 'fore Thanksgiving has come. 

For we’re bound to the Rio Crandel 

And away, you Riol . . . 

General Taylor’s army on the north bank of the Rio Grande in 
March, 1846, represented the third of the three great peoples who came 
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to the river. The American soldiers, taVen together, were prophets of a 
lime to come. The collective prophecy they carried vvas not plain to all 
its cairiers, but it stirred in them like their own seed, and sow it they 
musL Its nature could be read from fragments out of the ancestries of 
idea, issue, motive and way of life that had created them in a society 
new to the world— a society formed around a central passion: the free- 
dom and equality of democratic man. A taste of this— the American 
theme— had already come near to the river with the Texan settlers in 
the south, and the trappers and traders in the north; but now once 
again change, coining with a final sovereignty, was about to make its 
way along the whole river with an energy and a complexity unknown 
in the earlier societies of the Indian, the Spaniard and the Mexican. 


2 . 

Collective Prophecy 

i. new man and new principles 


Until 1846 it was the frontier people from the United Slates who 
had made new life in the Far WesL In that )ear the whole nation began 
to take part, through the national army, in the life of the West, which 
was lied to all the United States by longing, and letters, and hope. But 
what had made the frontiersmen bad also made their successors; and 
out of the past of the seventy-year-old nation, and of the impulses— some 
of them as old as the great ages of Mediterranean life— that had created 
it, marched the Americans, who with all their differences showed common 
traits and beliefs that seemed 10 the rest of the world like the marks of 
a new order of associated men. In America, ideally, a man v^as an indi- 
vidual not merely to himself, but to all his fellows, under restraints and 
aids agreed upon by all, in the interest of each. 
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The setilement q{ eaistern North America waa not an expression 
of the parent state, like the colonial acts of Spain in Mexico first done 
eighty-eight years before the founding of Virginia. It came as a move- 
ment of various individuals and minorities out of England, the Nether- 
lands, the German States and France who even under croivn diarters 
and witlt various motives— religious, commercial and adventurous— soon 
revealed if they did not first proclaim that ilteir essential desire was for 
self-government, under a system of sodal equality. When this desire 
came plain in the various scattered colonies of the eastern seaboard, even 
with their differing localisms it seemed to draw them together to rein- 
force one another in their essential drive for realized individualism for 
their people. For whatever reason, tlicy had all come to feel in the old 
world that they had reached the limits of their hopes for growth, freedom 
and self-expression. To attain these they proved ibemselvcs wining to 
lake great risks and undertake great labors. They were plants turning 
toward the light and space of a new Eden. Cotton Mather »id “the 
whole earth is the Lord's garden— why should men not tend its empty 
places?" The idea of hbeny separated the early settlers from other people 
in European societies. Were Uicre two kinds of men— those who feared 
liberty, and those who held it above earthly authority? 

They who left “all the pleasant accommodations of their native 
country” to pass over “a terrible ocean, into a more terrible desarl^ in 
search of freedom under God brought an energy that was more powerful 
than any already established in the New World. The Indian society had 
always been arrested in an anonymous communal arrangement by the 
absence of the idea of the individual. The Spanish society was built on 
an inertia which allowed the high cultivation of the individual yet 
denied it any expression that was not in harmony witli the prevailing 
official position of the state. Now imagining new experience until it 
occurred, the American settlers brought a frame of life in which the 
individual was not only perniittcd but obliged to create hiouelf socially. 
The forces that obliged him so were the unexampled frontier environ- 
ment, the swift emergence of a self-made culture, the extension of demo- 
cratic doctrine, and the joylul sanction of anyone who grew to his own 
individualism, comely or rude. A poetry of action was inherent in all 
such obligational forces; and it both contained and exposed a mighty 
volume of spiritual strength. 

That wsx ewough btv!\g tht tc>\ciTA«i ta 

make a new nation, and to survive the terrible hazards of the struggle 
to design a government for all citizens that would not destroy the essen- 
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Ual freedom of each. That this was adiieved. and swiftly, as the lives of 
nations were reckoned, was a zziatter of fante. European observers came 
among the Americans, to live their life, and record ^vhat they examined, 
and return with a book manuscript to ^irope. 

'The happy and the powerful." remarked one thinking about 
the occasion of the colonies, "do not go into exile, and there are no 
surer guarantees of equality among men than poverty and misfortune." 
And another seeing in his mind’s eye the migration o\er the ocean, 
reflected of the Americans that "everything has tended to regenerate 
them: new laws, a netv mode of living, a nesv social system. Here they 
are become men. In Europe they were so many useless plants, wanting 
vegetative mold and refreshing showers. They withered; and were mowed 
down by want, hunger, and war. . . . The Amencan is a new man, who 
acts upon new principles. . . ." 

\Vhen before had a new land and a new idea of man been 
brought together in their newness? Even the vast soil of America in its 
primeval bounty and beauty and untouchedness seemed ordained'— "in 
this state it is offered to man," observed Tocqueville; man who was "not 
barbarous, ignorant and isolated, as he was in the early ages, but already 
in possession of the most imporunt secrets of nature, united to hit 
fellow men, and instructed by the experience of fifty centuries. . . He 
saw that in older migrations-say, at the fall of Rome— peoples scattering 
for new places carried with them destruction and death; while in 
America, each settler brought "the elements of prosperity and life." 
They knew full well the nature, and the might, of their achievemenL 
They paid reverence to one of its humblest symbols, and moved Tocque- 
ville as they did so. It vfas Plymouth Rock. "Here," he said, "is a stone 
which the feet of a few poor fugitives pressed for an insunt. and this 
stone becomes famous; it is treasured by a great nation, a fragment is 
prized as a relic. But what,” he asked, remembering Europe and its 
symbols, "what has become of the doorsteps of a thousand palaces? IVho 
troubles himself about them?" 

It was not to build palaces or make vast conquests that the 
Americans went to work on their new lands. Tocqueville saw that all 
they then vtfanted to do was to add a few yards of land to a farm, put 
out an orchard, build a room or two— and always to make life easier. He 
marvelled at how hard they worked to gain such ends-what "feverish 
ardor” and ''avidity" they spent to improve their material circumstances. 
Indeed, there was a danger in their zeal, their "vague dread . . . lest 
they should not have chosen the shortest path” that might lead to their 
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own welfare: for such a pursuit might “at last shut out the rest of the 
world." and even come between "itself and heaven.” This was a medita- 
tion for a philosopher; it did not deter later emigrants from Europe. 

Yot in swelling numbers they came to the Araeiican coast, and 
established themselves for hire, so freeing countless American-born citi- 
zens for their plunge into the interior of the continent. This ‘‘double 
migration was incessant,” wrote Toa^ueville. "It begins in the middle 
of Europe, it crosses the Atlantic Ocean, and it advances over the soli- 
tudes of the New World. Millions of men are marching at once toward 
the same horizon; their language, religion, manners, differ; their object 
is the same. Fortune has been promised to them somewhere in the West, 
and to the West they go to find it. . . 

For in the early nineteenth century the American West was 
already the world's marvel. With tlie Louisiana Purchase Jefferson had 
committed the nation to a continental reach. But more, in his whole 
concept of demoaacy he had opened political frontiers in the thoughts 
of men that only the West, in its sheer space, could contain. "In early 
youth," said a pioneer toward the end of his days, "we reinoved to and 
settled in a country universally known over the continent as the 'Great 
West*. . . , Towns, steamboats, post offices and children were named 
'Far West' in honor of that wonderful country. . . It was there for 
the taking. After 1820 land was to be bought from the government foi 
$1.25 an acre. In most American families, as well as in the newer arrivals 
from oversea, die memory was still keen of how the old-world society 
was based on great landlords and their holdings. Space was narrow in 
Europe. Hierarchies and classes constricted men in fixed places into 
which they had been born. Who could simply go forth anywhere in 
Europe and take land to make a new Uic lor himself out of it? And ever 
if land were so available, hovw little of it was there at best, compared tc 
wliat lay between the Alleghenies and the Rockies, and beyond. . . . 

In ilicir constant search for better, easier ways of life, the Aroeri 
cans as they moved on westward repudiated one past after anoilier— that 
ol Europe, that of the Atlantic coast, that ol their first inland settle 
ments. A Frendiraan at die end of die eighteenth century saw this at 
"complete proof of the American indifference to love and friendship and 
of failure to form attachments to anything. . . The /American aban- 
doned. "widiout reluctance, the place where he first drew brcadi, die 
church in whidi he first perceived die idea of a supreme being, the tombs 
of his ancestors, ilic friends ol his infancy, the companions of his ytiUth, 
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and all the pleasures of his society''— all for land, new land. If this was a 
desire deep in the individual, it must reappear as an element in the 
national character; and it was seen by some as a driving force behind 
the march of General Taylor's army to the river. Abraham Lincoln, 
svho opposed the Mexican War, supported his point with a joke about 
an Illinois farmer who said, **I ain't greedy about land. I only want 
what jines mine." That fanner's self-pardoning greed suggested the 
temperament of some of the earliest settlers to cross the Alleghenies, who 
struck Tocqueville as "only an agglomeration of adventurers and specu- 
lators . . . tve are amazed at the persons [there] invested svith authority,” 
and he asked how from such settlers could a proper life be made to grow. 

But such pioneers were not for long alone on the frontier. Others— 
all kinds— kept coming; and among the adventurers svho pushed out 
beyond the settlements were various Europeans of high degree svho 
appeared to view the West as a great park where they might hunt, and 
explore, and record marvels new to the inquiring and cultivated intelli- 
gence. There were German princes with grand suites and striped canvas 
pavilions and personal physicians: British sportsmen elaborately armed 
and staffed with frontier scouts; and hired artists who sketched and 
painted for their noble patrons the Indians, the game, and the land- 
scapes of the prairies and the Rocky Mountains. They took away with 
them after their grand tours a body of information to be published or 
exhibited abroad; while the settlers remained to enact the freedom they 
had designed for themselves. 

As each succeeding frontier was settled, it was resohed into the 
form of a state government; and its most significant act was to give form 
to the convictions of liberty for which it had been populated. The ne%v 
states spread their energy and influence not only westward, but east- 
ward' for their nesv constitutions popularly adopted unisersal manhood 
suffrage, and under their example the old Atlantic states were required 
by dieir people to set aside religious and property qualifications for 
the vote and in their turn to adopt universal manhood suffrage also. The 
same impulse that thrust individual Americans westward returned a 
fuller democracy to the states they had left behind them. 

But if liberty was not a new idea in mankind, then it was new 
to equate it with comparative solitude. The Americans brought distance 
wiili them as a virtue, dragging ft along to separate them from their 
fellows, in an endless appetite lor Iteedom. In Louisiana Audubon 
came upon the wilderness cabin of a Connecticut family. When he asked 
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why they had moved to such a “wild and solitary spot/' the husband 
replied, "The people are growing loo numerous now to thrive in New 
England." The very nation was founded on the concept of the integrity 
and self-sufficiency of the individual. The frontier attitude was perhaps 
1 CKScatwie of thiv-tts luve% all Ujo blade, iw (ealutes too coarse, its 
sentiments rising in balloons of comment too fiercely rude, and its 
shading too rough in its crosshatdung; but, like many a wood-engraved 
political cartoon of the period, it was true in its essential quality- Free- 
dom meant not only independence of spirit and belief; it meant also a 
chance to dominate the material environmenL This was new in North 
America, wliere before the environment had dominated the Indian and 
the Spaniard. 

Passing over the eastern mounuins, taking the rivers if they 
flowed west or southwest, and coming to the forest frontier, the settlers 
look down trees if necessary to let their road go on. Almost at once 
organiied communication followed them. The mail travelled by small 
cart, in a green darkness by day, and by night through firelight cast all 
about by torches of pine cut and held by the driver. Every so often (he 
cart reached a hut in the woods. This was the post office. There, a 
bundle of letters was Uirown off, the cart galloped on and, when they 
could, the forest settlers came from their hidden cabins to leaf through 
the folded, sealed papers for iheit mail. Tbe cart now and then carried a 
passenger. One of (hem marvelled at signs of how fast and how soon 
settlers had deserted their recent clearings and cabins as they moved 
westward to look once more for a better life. And soon, loo, llte woods 
took back what they had lost to the clearings. The post traveller would 
come upon a little opening of h'ght through the green density and there 
see a cliiraney in the woods, sunding alone above its blackened hearth: 
or the remains of a cabin whose logs were sprouting anew, while vines 
and flowers hung like veils from the comer uprights, making a bower. 
The only sounds to be beard in the high green aisles were dove song and 
woodpecker drillings. The traveller asked himself if ruins, then, were 
already there; and like many who came after him, he tried to recreate 
in his mind the character of the men to whom tlie woods liad allowed 
passage, only to spring up behind them as iliey went. 

Tlie Americans were 

"Those that look carelessly in ilie faces 
of Presidents and governors, as to say, 

Who are youT, 
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Those of eartli-bom passion, simple, 

never constrain'd, never obedient. 

Those o£ inland America," 

sang Walt ^Vhitman. The people, he said, were "ungrammatical, untidy, 
and their sins gaunt and ill-bred," and yet they had "measureless wealth 
of latent power and capacity, their vasL artistic contrasts of lights and 
shades, with . . . entire reliability in emergencies, and a certain breadth 
of historic grandeur, of peace or war — the peaceablest and most good- 
natured race in the world, and the most personally independent and 
intelligent. . . . Grand, common stock! to me the accomplish'd and con- 
vincing growth, prophetic of the future: proof undeniable to sharpest 
sense, of perfect beauty, tenderness and pluck. . . 

From the first, the frontiersman saw himself as a new breed of 
cat, and behaved accordingly, in cutting himself oS from the past. 
Whenever he saw that he svas regarded as rude and coarse, he at once 
acted more coarsely and rudely. He jeered at any of his fellosvs who 
echoed the manners and tastes of the l^t, or of England. His patriotism 
svas deep and true, but he pounded Eastern or foreign visitors into 
exhaustion with his defiant assertions of ic Yankee Doodle was a figure 
in a piercing little song, but he was more. He was a reality who made 
actual appearances among frontier crowds, when some fellow felt like 
dressing up in striped trousers, a blue tail coat and a tall beaver hat, to 
temind himself and all others of what an American looked like. He was 
regarded svlthout surprise or question. Any man had a sanction for 
oddity. Audubon saw a man in Nerv Orleans on the lesee rvearing a 
flop-brimmed hat, a bright green coat, wide yellow nankeen pants, a pink 
vest, and a frilled shirt. In his shirt was a bunch of magnolias from 
which the head of a live baby alligator stvung to and fro. He earned a 
loud silk umbrella with one hand, and with the other a cage of brightly 
feathered birds. Stalking grandly, he was singing "My love is but a lassie 
yet” in a Scottish dialect; but when he talked, his speech rvas native 
American. He was a one-man drama, and his right to create a spectacle 
was granted. He tvas exaggerating his individualism, and his obser\'ers 
let him be in his dreamlike commitment, that was haunted by his 
passion— arising from buried di$o>ntents dimly understood by all— to be 
distinguished among his kind, in any way he desired. 

In certain ways, the American not only created a netv kind of 1 
society; he also began to look like a new kind of man. His inner likenessj 
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gave him a new and characteristic outer bearing, and his physical experi- 
ence in ovacoming a virgin iand brought \o him and his sons rugged 
health and taller, broader, harder bodies* Drawing contributors from 
many old-world nationalities, the American race in a few generations 
tluough common experience, spirit and belief, shaped them into a general 
type that even with its rapiad variations yet stood forth as a recognizable 
ideal figure for Western democratic man. This American was tall and 
rangy, and he walked with a long stride, pressing his legs against the 
unknown distance and future in a steady gait that gave a breathing swing 
to his upper body. Beyond physical dimensions and details, it was his 
quality of movement lliat gave him liis most diaracteristic appearance: 
for movement expressed nature and will. His nature was to be free, strong 
and original: his will was to succeed in these aims, against obstacles of 
tradition and wilderness country: and all that he had in mind and met 
in nature helped to make his aspect new among mankind. 

Going West, he clothed himself in few garments, all designed 
lor work. As such, they not only covered but rev calcd his body, Ignoring 
style and ornament for the simpler value of leaving him ^ce in the 
gestures of labor. If he worked in open prairies or on wide rivers his 
liat was wide-brimmed to sliade him from Uie sun. If he worked in 
mountains or woods he had a fur cap (or warmth, and for kinship with 
die animals he hunted and loved in their defeat. Now and Uicn he vs'orc 
a fell hat wetted and dried in the shape of the tricorne of the Revolution, 
llis shirt was loose, cut to lung over his shoulders front and back, with 
sleeves seamed to die rest between sliouldcr and elbow, and lightened 
around the wrist wiUi a lacc or a button. His trousers were tight froiu 
w'aisl to knee, and made either to hang over or fit inside his boots with 
dicir thick sola and squared toes. For jacket he often wore a clotlt or 
hide vest, and for coat on occasions of leisure a long-skirted affair with 
pockcu inside the tails. Tlic materials were mostly homespun, and were 
often left undyed. When colored, they showed the colors of berries or 
spices— frosty blue, dark nanberry ted, sassafras yellow, cinnamon or suit 
brown, leaf green. The trapper or scout in buckskin was dccr-colorcd 
and from a little distance in a wood if he held still v^-as hardly to be 
mistaken (or anything but anodicr deer. The farilicr he vscni from 
settled life llic inoic he tended to ictcinbic a creature of tlic wilds, 
until an occasional one could only be S|>okcn of in animal terms. like 
tlic nun who was obwrsrd "mounted on a inouniain mustang, his face, 
what little of it could be seen besides hair, looking very tnucli like * 
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small piece of bu&alo meat, and with hair standing out like porcupine 
quills. . . 

Embracing the farthest wilderness, the first settlers struck an 
occasional cultivated observer as men who reverted to savagery. Crfeve- 
coeur said they had “an instinctive fondness for the reckless savage life, 
alternately indolent and laborious, full and fasting, occupied in hunting, 
fishing, feasting, intriguing, amours, interdicted by no laws, or diffiailt 
morals, or any restraints, but the invisible ones of Indian habit and 
opinion.” Again, “these men appear to be no better than carnivorous 
animals, of a superior rank, living on the flesh of wild animals when 
they can catch them, and when they are not able, subsisting on grain.” 
And again, “remote from the power of example and the check of shame, 
many families exhibit the most hideous part of our society. They are a 
kind of forlorn hope, preceding by ten or twelve yean, the most respect' 
able” who “come after them. In that space, prosperity will polish some, 
vice and law will drive oS the rest. who. uniting with others like them* 
selves, will recede sdll farther, making room for more industrious people, 
who will finish their improvements. . . 

\Vhat showed in a later light was the prophetic persistence of 
image of a new life which led the forerunners to enact their own folk- 
lore as they thought of it amidst surroundings for which there was no 
previous pattern. The real binder of the new society was a willingness 
on the part of all to endure poverty for the sake of independence— 
"Poverty & Independence,” as Audubon wrote in his journal for 1820, 
". . . the only friends that will travel together through the world.” The 
nation had begun as “a people of cultivators, scattered over an immense 
territory,” as Cr&vecoeur saw. But among the AVestem settlers every level 
of sodal position was represented, and every degree of development in 
cultural aspect and expression, from the wildcat primitive to the classical 
scholar, the tinker to the craftsman, the lawless scout to the maker of 
communities of calm and organic order, the man who governed his 
fellows by a spirit of fire to the one who led them by rational science. 
Together they might seem to glisten and seethe inseparable as sands in 
light, but in their ways and manners, they could be remembered as 
separate grains each shining sharply for itself. 
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n. frontier attitudes i 

As the individual felt equal to the vast wilderness, so he was 
able to get on with the job ol turning a continent into a neighborhood. 
Despite the filiy centuries oi sodal cultivation behind him, the instant 
he had to be ready to practice tvildernesi craft he was ready. An ancient 
atavism of man against animal sprang close in time and memory: and 
a fabled breed of hunters was the result across the Appalachians. As 
marksmanship was their craft, it became their art and their entertain* 
mcnl, even their inducement to waste what sustained them. General 
William Henry Harrison, writing to the Secretary of War and Marine 
from Fort Saint Vincent, Indiana, in tSoi, said, "One white hunter will 
destroy more game than five of the common Indians, the latter generally 
contenting himself with a sufficiency for present subsistence, while the 
other, eager for game, hunts (or the sUn of the animal alone." The 
hunters, tenacious, wasteful, wilful, were men who would kill one bounty 
of nature to obtain another, and in taking the wilderness with violence 
would not be staged by moderation or thought of the future's needs. 
Merely to take a treed raccoon, they would chop down the tree, at night, 
by a woods pool or bayou, with torches guttering and dogs dancing. 

Compared to otlicrs. they were a nation of sharpshooters. Their 
skill was what won Texas, and plains battles against riding Indians. 
To prove their skill men held contests to show their wonderful handling 
of llw long tide. Audubon saw them at it. The rifleman first cleaned 
his barrel. He then took a ball from his leather pouch, cupped it in the 
palm of his hand, and from bis slung liom poured just enough powder 
to cover the ball. He poured the powder into the tube, set the ball in 
after it. and wadded it with a patch of six-hundrcd-lhread linen, and 
rammed it all home with a hickory rod. He then faced the target. Some* 
times this was a nail, driven two Uiirds into a board forty paces away. 
In one of Uircc shots, he was able to finish driving the nail. He could 
trim the wick of a lighted candle at fifty paces without putting it out. 
At a hundred yards he could cut oS a turkey's head. At comparable 
distances, he could hit the eye of an enemy, tic could bark a squirrel, 
as Audulson saw Daniel Uoone do it. The hunter aimed at a brandi just 
where a squirrel sat. and hit the baik. Tiic concussion killed the squirrel 
and sent him spinning in tlte air, to (all to ilic ground with Iiis (ur and 
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ilesh undamaged. The report of the long rifle made a crack like a it-hip. 
Men v>'ha could shoot like that, and who otherwise kneiv how to use 
themselves against the wilds, made a close community. 

They gave later comers a hard time until able to prove ihem- 
selves in the same terms. This habit sometimes showed itself in a comic 
hostility that masked a process of shrewd appraisal and suspended judg- 
ment until the newcomer could earn acceptance in the occupations and 
diversions of the initiated. Such hazing sometimes went to the limits of 
test and danger. Dimly it wanted to prove that a stranger could take 
care of himself or if need be do tus part for the common safety in situa- 
tions of peril. But further, the attitude was so exaggerated, so prepos- 
terously more than itself, that it suggested some obscure but grinding 
necessity to enlarge and insist upon all the masculine attributes that were 
taken for granted by most men in most other environments. It seemed 
as though a predominautly male society like that of the frontier was 
obliged to accentuate Its maleness to make an ouuize virtue of it, and 
so preserve in eternal boyhood the secrets and discoveries of essential 
virility that in the boy's first awareness of them assumed such proud, 
obsessive and exdting value. In many of its social expressions the early 
frontier West resembled a vast bo>-s’ club whose members dealt with 
puzzling perils and unceriainues by shouting them down with incanta- 
tions of prow'ess. 

Wildcats? Such a man could lick bis w-eight in wildcats, and so 
stated with truculence and often. He would cry that he vvas a black- 
snake, the longest, slickest, wisest of alL He was a weasel, clever enough 
to steal whatever he wanted. He was a raccoon, a tornado, an earth- 
screamer, a river at flood, a gamecock; he used a pine tree for a tooth- 
pick and he drank a lake if he was thirsty; he vvas rocked on a hair trigger 
and it was sure death merely to look at him in a certain way. He would 
as soon fight as eat; and— he sighed like a gale and belched like a geyser 
—he just loved to eaL He would take anybody on with a gun, or a knife, 
or bare hands with thumbs to gouge out eyes, and all for the pleasure 
of it, both received and given. If anyone thought he was just fooling, 
let him take up the ultimate challenge, and consent to fight him naked, 
straddling a bwch or a log and strapped to it within a few inches of 
each other, and armed with a knife each; and see who finally fell over 
cut and bleeding, and who still sat there able to spit when the onlookers 
came forwani to unde tire both of cAem, one life and one dead. It was 
a challenge that was actually given and taken when doubt or boredom 
reached desperation. 
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Aggressive humility was another frontier attitude, perhaps less 
to be trusted than open truculence. It suggested envy, and private 
schemes to uke what was wanted. Many frontiersmen could manage 
their faces with an actor’s control. This was a leclinique of shrewdness, 
to wipe off any expression from which anotlier could read intention or 
attitude. It was the poker face, and it could conceal cither a teeming 
mind or one absolutely empty and at a loss, U a lOan felt ignorant he 
did well to conceal his feeling; and in any case, who knerv eserything? 
If men believed in equality, then what one man didn’t know was just 
as good as what another didn't know. Out of tact, knowledge was 
often as carefully concealed as ignorance. It appeared that the ideas of 
the democratic citizen either dealt exactly with small matters, or vaguely 
with large ones, with no thoughts in between. 

But it there were few learned men in the new society, tlierc were 
few ignorant. The American cared "more to know a great deal quickly 
than anything well," Tocqueville said, and Ivtithcr noted that “the habit 
of inattention must be considered the greatest defect of the democratic 
character.” The citizen's mind was always busy with his own concerns— 
chiefly those of business, his own situation, the assertion in thought of 
his own plans. These svere his diversion as well as his livelihood; and 
they left little room for the charms of useless but delightful ideas. Like 
all generations, diose of die early republic went in for rages and fads 
of belief that seemed to enlighten the people even while giving them a 
thin authority in obscure affairs, which they could display with elegance. 
Among the most gratifying of these were phrenology and its offshoots, 
whidi seemed to provide a penetrating key to human capacities. It was 
a period accornpUshment to know with ffnality the secrets of personality 
by a glance and a touch upon the skull; and it was a popular pleasure 
to say, as if it meant something, that Fauvel-Couraud's system of Phreno* 
Mnemotechny operated "through tlie intellectual and not the mechani- 
cal action of the mind.” 

Gravely accepted at the time, such imported fantasy seemed to 
give tone to the society. But there were more local notions of fantasy 
that really caught something of its likeness. David Crockett passed from 
Hie into legend before his death, and was quoted in a body of literature 
written down long after its invention. One time, out hunting, when the 
sun rose he lighted his pipe &oni it, shouldered his bear, walked home, 
"introducin' people to the fresh daylight witli a piece of sunrise in 
my pocket" The expression held something of the blitheness, the 
sweet fresh primality, the sense of outset as at dawn, of the early nation. 
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Confidence dwelled in sudi a large view, and reflected the mist i«th 
which Americans moved alone through solitudes. When they met one 
another, they fell into easy, immediate fellowship, a habit they would 
never lose. Despite natural dangers. Audubon said . . So little risk 
do travellers run in the Uruted States that no one ever dreams of any 
to be encountered on the road.” 

—Though one night putting up at a forest cabin where he was 
allowed to enter and scrape a cake out of the ashes to eat for his supper, 
and make a bed of skins from a heap in the comer, he was seen to 
possess a handsome gold watch. Later in the night he heard his hostess, 
“an infernal hag/’ plotting with her drunken sons to murder him and 
steal the watch. He was saved by the arrival of other travellers and had 
the satisfaction of seeing the murderous family executed, their goods 
given to a wounded ^’oung Indian who also had taken refuge under 
the same roof, and their cabin burned. Justice so swift proved bow rare 
was such a crime against a traveller's faith; and how trustworthy was 
the ordinary forest home. 


Hi. woman and homt 


It was woman who gave it grace and amenity, with whatever 
materials were at hand. Her courage was as great and her work as bard 
as her husband's. Her sailsfaclions were all tacit. Unlike the European 
who flattered women but did not treat them as his equal, the American 
almost never complimented his wife, but showed her in other ways bow 
fully he valued and counted upon her partnership in a wilderness venture. 
If as a figure she was idealized in countless impenonal episodes of from 
tier lore, she was, like the men. also projected in the grotesque vein. 
Mike Fink, the river boatman who was translated into myth, had an 
incredible daughter. She was so huge she tamed a full-grown bear; and 
all at once she could chew with one side of her mouth, whistle with the 
other, and scream with the middle. Grandeurs and amenities abandoned 
with the East merged with the talents and symbols of the \Vest in a 
description of another frontier maiden, whose bonnet was a hornet's 
ntsv. Her gown was a wViisAc beaa’s Mde, wvvb the vail lor a train. She 
could drink from a creek without a cup, shoot a wild goose flying, 
wade the Mississippi without getting wet, outscream a catamount, and 
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Jump over her own shadow. She had good, strong horse sense, knew a 
woodchuck Croiu a skunk, and could dance down any fellow. . . . Such 
monstrous views of woman were in a perverse way a proof of her equality 
with men whose experience she wholly shared in the job of making the 
new life. After the troubles of roigration, it was she who gave heart to 
the cabin home. 

"A pleasing uniformity of decent competence,” said Crfevecoeur, 
"appears throughout our habitations. The meanest of our log houses 
is a dry and comfortable habitation." It svas put togetlicr of trees felled 
by axe to make a clearing. The stumps were burned away in a long 
chore that boys could do. Seedlings showed in the rubble, and were cut 
down or allowed to grow, depending on where they sprang. Larger trees 
svith heavy foliage were circled through the bark to kill their shade and 
let light through upon patches of corn sowed between them. 

The house was about thirty feet long, fifteen feet wide, and fifteen 
feet high. It was all one room, and it had a single window hung with 
a muslin curtain. At one end rose the diimney made of stones hauled 
from a acek near-by or dug out of die ground. The hearth was of packed 
clay. The hrcplace was wide and high, to hold an immense fire, that 
not only heated but lighted the whole room. Over the hearth hung a 
long rlAe on iron hooks, and above it. for decoration, perhaps a deer- or 
bearskin, and a clutch of eagle or hawk feathers. On the wall to the right 
of the chimney was tacked an engraved map of the United States on 
Pennsylvania laid paper. From its eastern parts where it showed dense 
hatching of towns, roads, waterways and mountains in lines of black 
ink, the map faded toward the Mississippi until beyond the river west- 
ward it showed little but the names of Indian tribes bitten into spaces 
of white paper, with a straggle of the Rocky Mountains like a spine of 
liny pine cones, and a tentative bjoken curve for the empty Pacific coast. 
Near the map hung 3 single plank shelf on which rested the family's 
books— a Bible, the first six books of Milton, a volume of Shakespeare, 
an almanac. Along the wall instead of closets stood wooden chests. In 
llie center of the room was a long table built in the clearing. Its legs 
still held bark. On tlic table was a teapot of English china, a handful 
of silver spoons by Revere or Hurd of Boston, some teacups, and a little 
pile of old newspapers. Such a dwelling as Tocqueville saw it was "a 
little world, an ark of dvilization amid an ocean of foliage. . . 

Here was enclosed all the life of the family, for parenu, children 
and dogs; here ate and slept the traveller in the common firelight under 
the protecting rooftiee made by the ialher, and here presided the 
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mother. She to miay cases a womaa o£ gentle cultls'ation 'Hho bad 
left the home of prosperous parents to risk wth her husband the trials 
of the Great West, bringing with her as best she could all the graces 
she had learned. Her life was hard. She bore children frequently and 
in countless cases ssathout any aid but that of her husband. Her day 
b^an svith sunup and until her daughters were old enough she did its 
womanly tasks alone. She aged fasL Her appearance ss'as inclined to be 
“at once sad but resolute." If she seemed exhausted, yet it was with 
pride, that her life should be so insatiably used by her man, her chil* 
dren, and her place on earth; and when trasellets came, she and her 
husband gase what they had of shelter, food and floor. This iv'as done 
as a duty, impassirely, trith no pretense that unint-iied guests were in 
every case ocmsions of joy. 

like an Indian s^oman, the mother cooked out of doors except 
on the coldest svimer days, when she set her kettles and skillets in the 
great indoor fireplace. She lighted her fire srilh flint and steel, or punk 
and tinder, until about 1829. uhen something else came along that was 
described with amaremeat. A tall red-haired young man-be turned out 
to be Alexander ^V'iUiam Doniphan who svould appear on the New 
Mexico Bio Grande in 1846— “took from his pocket the like of which I 
had never before seen . . . rubbed it on the sole of his boot and lot 
there svas combustion fire." The phosphorus-tipped friction match 
quickly sprang into unde use. On a spit the mother cooked all sorts of 
game brought in by her husband aud her sons. \V'hen they svent on a 
bee hunt they came home uith plenty of wild honey. In deep kettles 
she made a variety of steus, seasoned sriih herbs for which the woods 
svere combed. Out of com and nbeat flour ground at home she baked 
bread and cakes. From wild berries and fruits she made sweets. In time 
she would be able to gather produce from her oHm orchards, after her 
little trees began to bear. Out of the woods she took her medicines, from 
which she mixed a general remedy called bitters. To a draught of 
whiskey she added sarsaparilla roots, dock roots, black snakeroot, the 
bark of dogwood and of wild cberty. and a few beads of black pine gum. 
This was fed to grorvnups and children alike when indicatetL 

When she wasn't cooking she was rvorking toward doth at her 
spinning wheel or loom; or making new garments; or mending old ones. 
It svas said on the froatier that the first thing a young man did svas 
to get him a wife va's to have her make him. some clothes. When she 
wasn’t sewing she was teachii^ the children their ABGs, and how to 
read, and how to dpher, and who the Lord Jesus was, and where their 
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giandparents were, and what America was, and how a living was made. 
She had very little money and needed no more, for her husband ob- 
tained goods by trade; and what money they had was enough to pay 
the government, "as there were no unreasonable taxes-” The motlxer 
told her young ones of what was dangerous in the surrounding country 
—wolves, snakes, big cats, bears. She made it plain that not all Indians 
were to be feared, for many went by on camping and hunting trips, 
and though queer and with outlandish nations, and a shock, to see witli 
all the cranky nakedness they showed, many of them were almost friends. 
She spoke of other kinds, of whom all had heard, who came with brand 
and scream and arrow and stolen ride, to kill all who lived in a cabin 
like hers. Thinking of it, she raised her head, and put her hand under 
her children’s chins and made them raise theirs, and said that fear was 
no excuse not to stay where you wanted to stay, if you did no harm 
there, and bore your share of work. There were days when she even 
found time to surprise the children with a cornhusk doll, dressed and 
painted, or a rag doll that she had made for the girls; for the boys, 
perhaps a little horse made of twigs and a spool, or a toy bear stuffed 
with pine needles, or a beanbag, or a buckskin ball worked and worked 
until its seams met just right to create the sphere. 

She kept her girls by her till late; her boys she lost early. The 
bo)s had hardly a cubhood. They went from boy to man; for as soon 
as their bodies were lengthening and hlUng to meet physical toil, they 
were ready to do a man’s work; and were granted leave to do it. None 
could read the prickling thoughts of a youth or guess where they would 
turn him. The father watched his sons come to independence; and he 
saw this with pride, as an extension of the national ideal of equality 
and democratic opportunity. If the son wanted to stay at home to work, 
he was welcome; he was equally at liberty to do what many did at four- 
teen or fifteen— make a bundle of what he owned, lake a rifle from the 
family’s armory, and with a sweet bloom of ignorance on his confi- 
dent face, go out on his own to a still farther West than the one he 
grew up in. He went with trading trains, or trapping parties, or with 
exploring expeditions of the Army, or joined a wild and dissolute crew 
of rivermen; and what he learned he measured by the gaunt, strong 
image of life to which he was born in the forest clearing, where in 
little he saw the community of work that in the large held America 
together. Everyone worked, and no job for man or woman was Iiigh or 
low, but all were respectable if honest. No one was embarrassed to work 
for pay. The President himself was paid. 
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iv. community expression 


As neighborhoods took lonn, and the habits of a family ^\’e^e 
united with those of others, a sense of community governed all; and 
after the time when every day required ceaseless work, the neighbors 
at last were able to keep the Sabbath. They came together for svorship 
in a clearing, or presently built a meetinghouse where they could be 
enclosed with the spirit of holiness that, they felt, arose more power- 
fully from all than from each. Going to church they carried in hand 
their shoes and stockings to keep them clean and only when near the 
meetinghouse did they sit down on a log and pul them on to enter into 
worship presentably. Democracy spoke tlvough a frontier hymn of 1800: 

Come hungry, come thirsty, come ragged, come bare. 

Come filthy, come lousy, come just as you are. . . . 

And when they were gatliered, it was one of their number who emerged 
to speak for them. There was always one who could "preadi a pretty 
fair backwoods hardshell sermon.” His expr^ion was geared not to 
vaults and ambulatories and transepts but to groves and clearings and 
roughhewn rafters. Emotion— raw, contagious— was what tliey came to 
telease, in the name of God. When the spirit was on them, they wor- 
shipped somewhat in the vein of the frontier fantasy that gave them 
identity with wildcat, tornado, ring-tailed roarer, and earth-screamer. 

For daily dose to violent peril and the large acts of birth, life, 
and death with no specialized skills to meet them, when they gathered 
to deal with human destiny under Cod their prayer look violent forms 
in the forest revival meetings of 1800 and after. The wildcat was licked 
over and over in testimonials given in meeting against Satan. The earth- 
screamer rose and jabbered sounds that if they were words belonged 
to an unknown tongue; but their message ot guilt and release was under- 
stood by all. Shouting people fell to the ground in convulsions of 
humility and brief lost-mindedness. They withed, jerked, crawled and 
trembled, while their tears streamed into the dust, and those who 
watched and heard felt strange longings begin to shake within them- 
selves, and soon iliey too were lost to the hard world and were thrown 
down by a power greater than eacdi— the posver of all together. Crying 
of David's dance before the Ark of the Covenant one would suddenly 
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leap into the air, crack his hceU as lor a hoedown, and start to jig like 
a man on a river boat. Born o£ the intention to worship, there took form 
among them the essential acts of theatre, dance, and concert-every satis- 
faction, however rude, of the desire to find through formal emotion a 
delivery Irom the limitations of the fiesb, in its connotations of hard- 
ship. suITering and sin. So led by one of their number they gave them 
selves up to each other in the name of the Lamb; and purged by spec- 
tacular emotion in which all took part, returned to their ordinary selves 
with sighs of renewed innocence and strength. 

It was a mood, then, proper to other Sabbath pastimes, against 
the misted blue distances beyond woods, and river hills, and creekside 
meadows; the lyric, gold-washed afternoons of the frontier landscapes. 
A man would bring a horse to the meeting; and for hours the horse was 
judged by a ring of attics who squinted at his general conformation, 
felt his withers, counted his teeth, stroked his coau Another, prosperous, 
donated a beef or a turkey as a prize for the best marksman; and the 
long rides aacked like whips in a shooting contest. Others— men and 
women alike— fished at the edge of a stream with thoughts upside down 
in dear water. Others sat and ‘'visited.” feeling the past week in bone 
and flesh, and letting their weight Vest till tomorrow. Someone sang— 
‘The Soldier's Tear," "Long, Long Ago*'- 

Now that you’ve come, all my griefs are removed, 

Let me forget that so long you have roved, 

Let me believe that you love as you loved 
Long, long ago. 

Long ago. 

From the long ago, drifu of the national heritage glowed and faded in 
memory, hearsay, and gossip— how General Washington used to hold a 
levcc at Philadelphia in his black velvet court dress wearing a beautiful 
little sword and an expression of calm elevation, while Lady Washington 
watched him to see whom to speak to; bow a man who when lightning 
struck a tree was reminded that as a boy-sailor on the U.S.S. Constella- 
<1011 he saw the foremast of the French frigate InsurgenCe aack and fall; 
how anotlier who had sailed with Decatur never forgot the burning of 
the Philadell 7 liia before Tripoli; how a woman watched Madam Madison 
carry a picture and a parrot out of die White House when die British 
came 10 bum the capital; how Daniel Boone tried out his coffin-there 
teas a pictuie of him doing it— before he died; how you could ride from 
Lockpori to Albany on the Erie Cana] so smoothly; how the remark- 
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able new hotels of New York* five stories tall, had parlors for ladies, 
and music in the dining rooms; how the word “Slavery” had best not be 
mentioned till you knew which side you were talking to; how the public 
still took passage on river steamboats even though so many burst their 
boilers and sank on Rre; and the railroads— how you not only got cinders 
in your eyes from riding on them, but just from standing in your own 
held and svatching them go by; how printing presses, if you could believe 
what you heard, would all be run by steam in the end; and why didn't 
Daniel Webster go the whole hog and go to England to Jive, where the 
whiskey rvas better, and he would feel at home if he loved them so; 
and if Santy Anno did what they said he did in Texas why did they let 
him go; and if so many men had seen the famous white mustang rvild 
on the prairies how come nobody ever took and caught him; and how 
the women in Santa Fee, every one of them, young or old, pretty or 
plain, smoked ivhat they called seegaritos and blew (he smoke in the 
faces of men at dances: and-sooner or later the talk all got around to it 
—who ought to be thrown out of office, and why, and who was going 
to be elected. . . . 

For, as to poUdes, every American was an expert. He knew this 
was true, for he was the govemroent To make him so his forebears had 
fought and died; and to keep him $0, he would Rght and die himself. 
He saw himself as the people at large, and the people as embodied 
in himself. He, the voter, projected into the people, was the source and 
object of everything. The people, observed Tocqueville, reigned in the 
world of the United States politics as the Deity did in the universe. If, 
as Crevecoeur thought, the American was a new man who acted upon 
new principles, "he must therefore entertain new ideas and form new 
opinions." Politics was the supreme topic for American conversation; 
and its object was liberty. "In this country,” wryly declared the French 
Bourbon royalist Mondezun, "where the word liberty is never omitted 
in conversation, there is the greatest tyranny of opinion; that is, of 
political opinion, for that is the only kind that seems important.” yVhat 
this royalist authoritarian failed to note was the immensely important 
fact that the opinion was not that of a single controlling individual, but 
of a majority of individuals who controlled. An art of collective living 
was at birth; and as it would govern the destinies of all, so it took the 
energies of all, at the expense of other values that in older societies were 
exquisitely developed as ornaments of life— the fine arts, the abstract 
pleasures of philosophy, all the tones of aristocradc systems that bad for 
so long hidden matter under manner. 
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For man himself was the proper heart of the matter of life; and 
when the Americans rediscovered t^ fact, and the world heard them 
talk, about it, they were listened to with a sense of recognition. Tocque- 
ville observed that ''the political debates of a democratic people, however 
small it may be. have a degree of breadth tliat often renders them attrac- 
tive to mankind. All men are interested by them because they treat of 
man, who is everywhere the same.” America seemed to stand not only 
for equality of opportunity; but to be also the land of mankind's second 
chance. To the degree that the Americans were interested in each other, 
llie world was interested in them. 

And indeed, Americans took a lively, sometimes a prying interest 
in one another's affairs. It seemed to one student of the new democracy 
that "if an American were condemned to confine his activity to his own 
affairs, he would be robbed of one half of his existence; he would feel 
an immense void in . . ■ life, and his wretchedness would be unbear- 
able." What saved all was again the general consent to tlie will of tlie 
majority; and the majority on occasion not only made the laws, but even 
reserved the right to break them. For once law was established, if it 
appeared to bear too closely upon the rights of the individual, he was 
free to enlist others witli him in an effort to change it to resist the power 
of central autliority, and to remake, over and over again, the image of 
the nation in the likeness of his view of life. The citizen's training began 
carly-schoolchildren made up rules for their own games and clamored 
for their observance among themselves. In any contingency developing 
in public— a traffic upset, a quarrel, a complaint against a merchant or 
innkeeper— the onlookers formed themselves into a deliberative body, 
and resolved upon what to do. Committees met to decide upon all 
manner of things— even to the drinking of alcoholic beverages. In the 
caxly nineteenth century temperance societies with over two hundred 
and scsenty tliousand members carried a stem influence. Their cheerless 
sway in I’cnnsylvania alone in one year reduced Uie consumption of 
alcohol by five hundred thousand gallons. 


V. language 


Sucli effect could arise only from an inexhaustible outpouring of 
speech. Tlic Americans were ulkaiive. With opinions sharply ready, 
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they spoke iheir pieces freely. To rise and be heard ivas not only essen- 
tial to their system of life; it was almost the only social joy they knew, 
la the absence of well-established theatrical life, and opera companies, 
and museums, the debating societies of the Americans had to serve as 
substitutes. They svere popular. In their meeting rooms citizens re- 
hearsed the postures and appeals that must serve them if they ever went 
to Congress: and the habits of debate became so satisfying that even in 
intimate conversation the member was likely to forget that he tvas talk- 
ing to an individual and to fall into the larger airs of one who stvayed 
a meeting, and If his style rose with his opinion, so that he became 
heated, he swept the air with his arm. and, carried ats'ay by bis otvn 
sound, he addressed his lone listener as “Gentlemen. . . For oratory 
could always st^eep him away, his otvn most of all. Nesvly the possessor 
of the pailiamenury arts, be sometimes lost himself in them to the point 
of forensic nonsense. But more important to the habit of democ- 
racy than the nonsense of manner was the right of all citizens to be 
hes^ 

‘Tloquence is, in fact, after gold, their highest ideal,” said Father 
Grasst, an luUan Jesuit who gaz^ at the Americans during his five 
years as president of Georgetown College from 1810 to 1815. He went 
on to say that New World orators paid less mind to the inner values of 
a speech-originality and beauty of thought, sveigbt of ideas, force of 
argument and logical development— than they did to its manner. They 
knew their success with a public waiting to be edified rested upon other 
details— fiorid metaphor, elegant ivords. grand periods. The AmeTiezn 
speaker confessed that he was impatient of "a vulgar and sterile state 
of facts.” What the people wanted must be ofiered. "A people who have 
fresh and lisely feelings will always relish oratory.” The oratory of the 
West was “free, lofty, agitating, grand, impassioned. . . It svas a 
people’s art; and like a people’s art. it had a curious double spiric It 
both derided and imitated the richness of more aristocrauc or better- 
educated models. It was aware of the idiom of a donnish class, an elite 
in whom all elevated expression was reposed by older societies; and 
rejected it in the name of a whole population who shared equally the 
joys and powers of making ullerances that could sound splendiferous, 
svhatever on earth they might mean. Much frontier oratory in its infia- 
tion took to kidding on the leveL The inflation was perfectly conscious 
and was often meant to be comic— and yet at the same time, it hoped 
to intoxicate with its reminders of large acts, projected fantasies of patri- 
otism, and a new historical spitiL For metaphor it drew freely on the 
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marvels of the unfolding continent— the might of Niagara, the sweep of 
the prairies, the noble rise of the Rockies, the blaze of AVestern starlight, 
the arc of heaven that embraced America from coast to coast, and end- 
lessly the scowling American eagle who dwelt on pinnacles and crags, 
and soared in freedom abo\e the restraints of earth. Like all the arts of 
the people, their oratory expressed desire and character. Its inflations and' 
exaggerations were brandished in reply to the vastness of the West, tlie 
bulk of mounuins, where man was so little. If there svas vulgarity in its 
expression, there was also pathos: for what showed plain was the violent 
dancing of a spirit that must assert or be lost. 

As the country— its land, political purpose and united energy— was- 
new, so must its most common means of expression— language itself— be 
new. For the old forms of English the people laid down new rules and 
made up new words. Inventing his character, and adopting wilderness 
ways with which he had to achieve physical viaory, the American needed 
new means with whicli to express himself. By 1815 he had a new dialect 
that was a distinct tangent of the mother tongue. Much of its vocabu- 
lary was consciously fantastic; and any man was privileged to coin vivid, 
homely, and extravagant locutions, and might even become a virtuoso 
of the process. The frontier talked the raw materials of a new literature. 
PoUiia, work, and daily character in shrewd masquerade stimulated die 
most vigorous flow of new speech expressions. Those that had a real 
spark of aptness, a truth in dteir color, passed into current use. Stump- 
s]>cakcrs flung them back at ilieir creaton; they nvere picked up by news* 
|Mpen; and in time passed into general acceptance as correct. It was a 
language that sought undersunding at the lesel of least education. It 
reflected a general suspiciousness of studied correctness, and in the begin* 
ning it e>cn disdained formal recognition of dilTcrcnt social levels. "Our 
diaionary,” noted Crivccoeur before the nineteenth century, "is short 
in words of dignity and names of honor." But it was not long until die 
frontier granted titles to anyone whose calling or whose knack of im* 
personation seemed to demand them— Judge. General, Colonel, Doctor, 
Rcscrcnd. . . . 

Tocqucsillc found American speech full of abstract terms which 
enlarged and obscured die diouglits they were intended 10 convey, and 
he concluded diat democratic nations preferred obscurity to labor— the 
labor of s{icaking and writing correctly and dearly. His observation again 
caught toinedting of die essential character of {leople working out a 
great cx[ierinicnt in equality. Make it sound grand, dicy seemed to say, 
and you are grand. Keep it loose, and you are not committed. Generalize, 
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and you are delivered from the concrete which in terms of your own Jife 
may be hard and graceless. Roar, and inconvenient truth or painful 
accuracy may be stilled. To the untutored ear, the accents of education 
sounded fancy. So, without education, adopt the fandness, and you will 
sound educated. Upon such a trait much comic character was based— the 
itinerant preacher, the courtly Negro, the windy ssnndler. 

American humor rested less on inherent wit or sharp observation 
of human failings than on rough drolleries full of exaggeration and 
strange usage for its osvn sake. The speech became noisy and profuse. It 
imitated sounds of sucking and smacking and cracking and slidng and 
chopping and sasving and thumping and poking and digging and clap- 
ping and exclaiming and bushing. It stuck in extra syllables for elegance 
and comic surprise. It liked to repeat in the same word the sound of 
dental consonants that gave a jerky, droll effect. It made comedy out of 
mouth-jvidening vowel sounds and speech-)’odels whose effect depended 
upon a swallowed l—the gobble of the North American turkey. It was 
at times almost abstract sound. Its character, stripped of known words 
and their meaning, and left only with sound, might still suggest the 
meaning intended, along with the hard, simple, and at times Ijiically 
beautiful life from which it came. 

To throw fits into someone was to comuck him. To mean huge 
was to say monstropolous. A total abstainer from alcohol abstained 
teetocociously. An angelical character was angeliferous. Someone who 
wanted to flee skedaddled, which meant that he absquatulated. Some- 
thing complete was bodaciously so. To defeat or overcome was to ram* 
squaddie and to obliterate was to obdisticate. A strong man was a 
screamer, and an important one a ripstaver. If a fellow took off his 
clothes he shucked himself; and a woman suffering from a certain nervous 
disorder had the peedoodles. If there was a kettle of meat and vegetable 
stew for supper, it siras known as burgoo. To cheat someone, or to deceive 
•with false love, svas to honcyfogle. ... It took only a few such words 
• salted through an otheiwise conventional passage of speech or writing 
to change its character into something entirely new in effect. The effect 
' was that of imaginative enlargement of experience. Even place names 
' reflected the tendency. Audubon on the Mississippi recorded in 1830 that 
. ■"many places on this River are rendered More terrible in Idea by their 
: Extraordinary Names than real difficulties—**. And if the native speech 
] -could evoke pictures of rough, hilarious or absurd experience, it could 
also summon forward much of the accidental beauty that pervaded the 
‘memories of the svestering people. Again it was Audubon who noted 
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a \ovely usage that raade a piciuie ot counilcss Iioniier cncampraenw. 
firelight, he said, "is named in some parts o£ the country, forest light. . . 

In both the grotesque and the lyric lay predictions of the national 
literature that was to come. 


vi. arts and utility 


With the open secret of Uic whopping lie the frontier made its 
own first conscious literature. Competitions of tall talcs were held in 
which the people uied to create Uteir own myths. Boasts of prosvess, 
marsels of animal origin or reincarnation, farces of anthropomorphism, 
fabulous reversals of the natural order, minglings of Indian, Gaelic and 
huntsman's lore—ihesc were typical raw materials for the made-up stories 
with which improvisers in camp hoped to entertain and stun one another. 
As they dealt highhandedly with tlie mysteries of nature, they were in 
great contrast to the m)tho!ogics of all Indians, who stood in awe before 
the elements; and as they celebrated the rebellious triumphs or howling 
humiliations of a man alone in the fantastic world, they were opposed 
in spirit to the decorousneu of the Spanisi) character. So long as there 
vicre new lighu to behold, new endurances to encounter, the frontier's 
own literature held the character of a mythology. Bui it was not long-^a 
matter of a gcncration-bcforc cxjvcricncc seen In those terms from the 
inside became the subject of a commercial literature that saw the IVest 
from the outside, and found for it a huge national audience. In the end, 
the commercial literature came back to the frontier, and there ll»c living 
subjects of iu formulatisiic romances read with acdulity and love what 
it told alwul the West, very liiUe ol which was real or true. 

The novels of Fenimorc Cooper grafted the frontier forest upon 
Uic conventions of EurojKan romanticism, and soon a flood of imita- 
tions of CooiKr's |>opuIar aeations jniurcd forth from the steam print- 
ing presses of the East, and were known as •'steam literature." If these 
were full of wild inaccuracy, tlsey met the desire of whole population* 
at liome and abroad to participate in the early ninctccnili century's only 
new physical adventure. 

But truer meanings of the Anscrican adventure were gathering 
to be heard, and would ptocUim thiougli Emerson Uic American mind, 
tlui must tomcri the world, and through Whitman the American body. 
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that must father upon it a new breed. The Yankee philosopher spoke 
for the freedom of the individual intellect and its responsibility in a 
democracy. The crowd-roaming poet, resealing the true polarities of the 
feminine and the masculine in himself, passionately celebrated the body 
of the recumbent land and the body of the democratic man who pos- 
sessed it. In the central ideas of these two interpreters of the new nation 
lay seeds that would grow throughout all significant American literature 
after them; for they were mystically sensitive to the essential quality in 
the early national experience, and like prophets, spoke it forth to the 
future, over the heads of the people, as it svere, to their common heirs. 

Meanwhile, the people, close to what they had known on the 
frontier, gratified in countless ways the memorial impulse, creating the 
"old-timer.’* At a settlers’ meeting in Missouri someone read a metrical 
catalog of early families, written in a tradition if not in a meter that 
recalled Michael Drayton and the Battle of Agincourt, svitb the names 
of common heroes standing forth to kindle the minds of those svho bad 
helped to win a wilderness, a (xotury, a nation: 

Sam Lucas, Boggs and Swearingen, 

The Nolands and the Fristoes. then. 

The Greggs, with Owens itvo; 

The Davises and the Flournoys, 

The Kings and Staytons and ^icCoy$, 

And Dailey with his twenty boys— 

All these and more we knew. . . . 

In such a purpose, however humbly, literature came to the service of 
the people. 

It was a service required of all the arts in early America. “Noth- 
ing,” declared Dr. Franklin, "nothing is good or beautiful but in the 
measure that it is useful: yet all things have a utility under particular 
circumstances. Thus poetry, painting, music (and the stage of their 
embodiment) are all necessary and proper gratifications of a refined 
state of society but”— and here was suggested an admonitory glance from 
aside his small curlicue spectacles— ”but objectionable at an earlier 
period, since their culuvation would make a taste for their enjoyment 
precede its means." But Franklin was looking east, not west, and think- 
ing of opera houses, theatres and museums in the cities of Europe. He 
saw that utility must be a detemuning value for the arts of a forming 
democracy; but having little of the creative temperament he forgot that 
the arts would never wait for ideal conditions or a refinement of sodety 
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lo bring ilicm forili. E%cn as the frontier took its wesiward course they 
came forth because it svas in tiseir nature nc\er to be denied; and as Uiey 
appeared in tlie context of democracy they spoke both to tlie people 
and for ilicm. 


lit. light in the clearing 

liy river and by road troupes of theatre players follotscd die set* 
tiers. Floating along tvaiccKays actors rehearsed in costume on deck, to 
the astonishment of people ssuikiiig In riverside fields or travelling along 
tustjudii. In their costume hampers mctc siulTcd the ssTinkied habili- 
ments of their reiscrtoirc-ihe blacks of tiamlei. die stripes of Yankee 
Doodle, die aowm and sstords and ermine and selvet for Kidiard III, 
plumes for Titarro. When they came to (osvns. ilicy played in halls, meet' 
inghouies, later in thcatra. and the actors eddied in and out of the 
public life ollsuge in grand sitaiigcucss, ample o( manner, of swelling 
il>cccii. and garbed in bright colors that would not bear close inspection 
alter hard travel and measly pay. Every (ronticr American was a hot 
aitic, fur he knew something himscU about making a character and die 
ait of diivcmhling. Tlic raving ibcauc brought with it the magic of a 
heightened life, and in its freedom of movcmciu and fancy, probed into 
the longings of its audiences, revealing to diem die hidden discontents 
and shottfallings of the selves ilui glowed in their desires and dial were 
never so duiutbing as when they v»-aidicd the enactment of a heroic 
yiUy. IvowevcT ragged its chuaeter. or jioor iu scenes. Many a playgoer, 
faule vtiih die cmoiiuiis of revival and ull talc, fell into confusion watdi- 
ing die acton, and forgetting what nas inuginary ami what was real, 
had lu l< tcsiraiiieJ by nvighhott from intervening in the acted drama. 
In the face of such familiar iram|Mm tlic actors wcie patient: for it vtas, 
evety time, the greatest irifiule ilicy could receive; ami for what it sig- 
nified tliey stuuily and willingly fought like otlier pioneers die dangas 
uf fioiuirr traicl-indiaii aiiacks u{ji>n their little Uuu{>c. an uccavional 
rubber, uneasy thtcats by backvttwdsnien who resented the ap]>earan(e 
of actun with dicir silky aws, llKst liusuhhng littiary. their swagger and 
(ulur, ihrir v>ay with vtomen. . . . 

tJoji uwfcux vexe U* anwi. disA vi'A.s«^ cw.yvtvvy ’ll v. 

to ptay vihcicvrr anyone would aitcniL A duster of cabins on a liver- 
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side, a clearing in a forest— anywhere. In such places the play was gis-en 
out of doon, svith no curtain, and for scenery, only what the woods 
provided. A space between thickets served as stage, with real trees for 
“vtfings” from behind which the actors could enter. Scene and location 
and date were affirmed, in Elizabethan style, in the spoken text. Tallow 
candles held in potatoes made footlights, unless the settlement was too 
poor to spare these, when the lights were made out of old linen rag 
wicks burning in pans of fat. If not even these were to be had, then the 
play was given in tlie dark, and imaginary life rode forth on the voices 
of actors unseen but speaking with doubled intensity to pierce their 
listeners who sat on benches facing them, or on the ground. But perhaps 
the moon was out, and then silvered in common magic the forest, the 
animated figures striving with one another, the spectators, vrere united 
in a creation of spirit as powerful as it was m)Sterious, and as poignant 
as it was fugitive; a little jpoint of light shining one night in the deep 
continental darkness. 

The wandering players had their specialties, turns of song, recita* 
lion or dance which they gave between the acu of a play, or put together 
in a whole program as a minstrel show. Their plays vcere expedient 
versions of those popular in esublished Eastern theatres, and sometimes 
included a vehicle for a famous star, like Junius Brutus Booth, who 
found on the frontier a ceruin fulfillment of his mystical and libertarian 
nature. 5ome of the plays were of American origin, and many of these 
were wTitten around a central slock character. They were Yankee plays— 
Jonathan Postfree, or, The Honest Yankee (1807); The Saio-Mill, or, 
A Yankee Trick (1829); Solon Shingle, The People's Lawyer (1839). 
A recurring figure in plays improvised uithin a strict convention was 
the rube who for four acts served as the dupe of clever, rich, educated 
and cruel men, such as lawyers, bankers, and land speculators; and who 
in act five turned upon them with blinking innocence that got the best 
of them every time. The hick in the dty presented variations of this 
democratic passion in which the central figure— in his carrot-red wig, 
his blacked-out teeth, his baggy pants into which he kept looking with 
a squirm to see if what he lost was to be found in there, only to be em* 
barrassed to discover the audience watching him in the act— raised the 
people by impersonating someone laughably lov\er than their lovi-est 
specimen. There were plays on episodes of early American history— The 
Arab Chief and the Pirate of the East (*834), which recalled naval 
adventures in the Barbary wars; dramas in which IV'ashington appeared; 
and adaptations of Cooper’s novels. 
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Bui the most popular native theme was the Indian. In the theatres 
of the East, and in the \ery clearings and at woods-edges where the 
people had killed and known killings by Indians, Indian plajs were 
acted in such profusion that in time it was said that they had become 
“perfect rjuisancer." They presented the tragedy of the Indian, and 
recalled promises made by wliite men and broken. In their explorations, 
and perhaps expiations, of the betrayals of human relations and rigliu, 
they accepted die Indian as a human being, with none of the legalistic 
debate as to his nature that had for so long occupied the colonial Span- 
iard. The Indian of the early American theatre wras an ideal figure ol 
natural man, cdioing Rousseau’s concept of the sat age. In Melamora, or. 
The Last of the Wampanoags, written by john Augustus Stone in 1829, 
and played for decades by Edwin Forrest, the Indian hero ended die 
play with an apostrophe to Utc white soldiers who have killed him: "My 
curses on you, white men! May the Great Spirit curse you when he speaks 
in his war voice from the cloudsi MurdcrersI . . . May your graves and 
' the grates of your children be in the path the red man shall tracel 
And may the wolf and the panther howl over your fleshless bones, Bt 
banquet for the destroyers! Spirits of the grate, I cornel But the curse 
of Metanora stays with Ute white tnani 1 die. . • . [Falls and dies]." 

' With this play, and in nearly forty others on Indian themes, the audi- 
ences who made them so popular seemed to make gestures of poetic 
redress, and to bring into the light a sense of guilt toward the Indian 
who had suffered the destruction of his liberty and the loss of his land. 
Audubon's view of the Indian in 1820 found its echoes in the theatre of 
the people for many decades: "Whenever 1 meet Indians I feel the great- 
ness of our Creator in all its Splendor, for there 1 sec the Man Naked 
from his Hand and yet free from Acquired Sorrosv. . . By tvhat they 
responded to and thus made piofitable the people shaped tlseir own 
democratic image in the creative arts of America. The theatre seemed 
to make one furdier gesture in scll-portraiture. for even as tliey con- 
tinued to take the continent from the Indians, llie people used the 
theatre as a medium of confession. 
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via. sons of kamtoi^ 


la their music, too, they found community, whether in joining 
together for religious, political, social, or working occasions. American 
music sv-as essentially an art of performance rather than of invention. 
The Puritans brought their hymns with them; and as North American 
life became more polite than pious, grand musical societies with serious 
purpose were founded in the cities to produce works of Haydn, Bach, 
Pleyel, Aforart, Handel, Purcell, Dr. Thomas Arne and Sir Henry Bishop. 
The Revolution, with its achievement of freedom through martial valor, 
was followed by a nesv popularity of music Francis Hopkinson of Phila- 
delphia came fons'aid as the first sophisticated native composer, com- 
posing songs that echoed the manner of Dr. Arne, and reflected the 
simple ssveetness of morning lighL His works for harpsichord were given 
in proper concerts, and a company came to present French opera in New 
York and Philadelphia, and soon there were attempts to shape dialogue- 
and-ballad operas on native subjects. 

In a more popular veto the fife became the rage. Its shrillness 
and panic legerity suggested the slate of the national feeling. With little 
stinging scales it challenged the conservatism of the past, forcing an 
animated vision of a future as brisk and insistent as its otvn voice. The 
fife presided at the head of parades and at rallies. If the fifer went trav- 
elling, his instrument provided a walking skirl to keep him company 
and announce him when he arrived at inns, fairs or parties, svhere being 
asked he would play solo airs and tweedling songs. 

William Billings in the late eighteenth century brought a new 
formal excitement into the prevailing church music of Puritan psalms 
sung in unison. In primitive imitation of the high contrapuntal style he 
arranged them in harmonies for part singing. His tunes made an imme- 
diate appeal and on being published in engraved sheets sold svidely. They 
were, he declared, "twenty umes as powerful as the old slow tunes," and 
calling them "fuges," he described thdr neiv character in terms of contest 
betsveen the parts, "each part striving for mastery and victory, the audi- 
ence entertained and delighted, their minds surpassingly agitated and 
extremely fluctuated, sometimes declaring for one part, and sometimes 
for another,”— for all die world like partisans in democratic politics. 
“Now the solemn bass demands their attention, now the manly tenor; 
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But Jackson he was wide asvake, and wasn’t scar’d at trifles. 

For well he knew what aim we take with our Kentucky rifles; 

^ he led us down to Cypress Swamp, the ground was low and mucky: 
There stood John Bull in martial pomp: but here was old Kentucky. . . . 

The actor, dressed in buckskins, threw down his fur cap, and took aim 
with his property rifle, and the audience, with handclaps, foot-stamps 
and roaring voices, cashed out the chorus between stanzas: 


Oh, Kentucky] 

The hunters of Kentuckyl 
Oh, Kentucky] 

The hunters of Kentuckyl 


Such a song, in botli Us subject and iu clean, hard style, would have the 
power to evoke its singers and stompers long afterward. 

Group song was a popular pleasure, and lire singers developed 
t icir own kind ol literacy through a simpliBed system ol musical nota- 
tion. It was a system that employed notes ol distinctive shape repealed 
tor the several Intervals ol the scale-some square, other, triangular, 
others ova , so that diey looked like little scatterings ol buekwlieal 
heads on die stall lines. From this resemblance die system, which origi- 
nated in Lancashire, was called "Buckwheat Notation." at first in deri- 
sion, alcr m simple acceptance, as its use spread last among singers who 
found eonvenlional musical no.ation dilBcul, tor sight reading. With the 
urn ol the eighteenth century, when religious revival meetings swept 
me West, shape-note singing became a general accomplishment that was, 
never to be lost among untrained but lervent folk singers ol America. ' 
Soiigbooks sold widely, and wesicting uavellets took along copies ol such 
T le 11 erlero Lyre, issued at Cincinnati in 1831. and Me Miaouri 
Harmony, at Si. Louis in 1S37. Even blank music books went widi ihe 
emigrants who when they heard new songs t„o,c down text and lune 
1 buckwheat notation to share diem with new friends when their jour- 

uavelleri celebrated die community ol their hopes, the power ot their 
lailh, and an eternal trial at ruing above sin. 11 what Uicy sang was not 
amcen enl as music, it served a pur|)osc in harmony with what dicy 
IT'il *”'* "■I'ilv making them all 

to mai ’ t ’*1°* '’*■ equality and democracy diey strove 

lo create logcilier with their liva. ’ ^ 
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ix. knacks and crafts 

A frontiersman "boasted that with only hickory withes and a 
jack-knife he could make a very good K-agon." 

In such a statement lay the seed of all the arts and crafts— the 
"practical arts" as they were called— in early America. Dr. Franklin’s 
concern for the marriage of beauty and utility was unconsciously an- 
swered by the men and svomen who in successive settlements were obliged 
by scarcity of rich materials to equip and ornament their daily tasks with 
objects of their own making, ft was natural that the practical arts in a 
democracy were first of all functional. If the conditions of their lives 
denied to the setilen access to the fine aiu, there w'as also in the 
crotchety plaituiess of the people a hint that the fine arts were suspect. , 
Puritan bleakness svas partly responsible for such a view. But another 
and overriding serue had effect too. This was a democratic suspicion 
that the fine arts had always been identified with aristocratic patronage. 
Palaces crammed with splendors, artisu appointed to court, prestige and 
expense attached to the work of master-artisu-such airs of luxtuy seemed 
bi^lslutia, and to partake ol them called for a whole world of experi- 
ence, education and allusion in which the demoaat could only feel at a 
disadvantage. In their gnarled self-respect the people must earn their 
own evolvement of the arts. If at fust they must be content with making 
a beautifully finished rake handle that felt good to the grasp, or a plain 
little chair that looked polite as it sat empty and felt good as it was 
occupied, or a wooden decoy duck carved and painted to fool a game 
bird in early daylight and oibcrwise to ornament a shelf with its sleek 
green, brown, gray, black and white reminders of sport and sustenance, 
then what they fashioned so honestly bad the authority of answering 
honest needs. 

In the pattern of ordinary social development the settlers would 
have climbed through primitive generations or centuries toward a 
flowering of refined art based on their utilitarian creations. But there 
ivere tw’o reasons why such a sequence was not necessary. First, the set- 
tlers were not socially primitive people, but civilized people taking new 
land with a new social idea; and seennd. to their new idea of man and 
to new land in which to realize it there w^ soon added a third newness 
that swept the first two along at an amazing rate of historical develop- 
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ment. This was ihe discovery and spreading use of technological methods 
—many new means of making corporate life closer, and individual life 
easier, so that united to his fellows the individual was to be relatively 
free from toil. The frontiering and completion of the American conti- 
nent took place during the first years of a world revolution in technology. 
The effect of tltis coincidence upon the people's expression in the arts 
was to drive home more deeply than ever the love of usefulness over 
beauty— if it came to a choice. The handicraft of the settler would soon 
exert itself in designing for machine crafts. Machine crafts would make 
possible tlirough duplication of copies a widespread use of what before 
had been limited to an ori^nal and its user, who was so often its maker. 
The spirit of the copy said. My value is in serving as many people as 
possible, to help in their lives. Has this work not its own beauty? The 
spirit of the original said, I am unique, and my beauty hes in my 
rarity, for the toucli of my creator is on me everywhere. What matter 
that I serve only one? 

Uut there the matter came to a point. For the democratic impulse 
sought to bring the goods and beauties of hie to as many people ns 
possible, in contrast to the aristocratic impulse that granted patronage 
to art forms for an ^Uce. If traditional fine-art forms were the highest 
expression of aeative spirit in civilization, then the Americans seemed 
to have forgotten the fact; and to have busied themselves with an ex- 
pression of aeative spirit for which the raw material was mankind itself, 
in a powerful belief that the arts of living together must come first. 
Their masterpiece of aeative spirit was the forging of human liberty 
and equality in a coherent society. In the process they illustrated the 
difference between the practical arts and the fine or inutile arts, con- 
sidered as historical records. 

Through articles made for use, the practical arts left an unaitical 
likeness of the society that produced them. On the other hand, the fine, 
or inutile, arts always made a consaous atticism or interpretation of the 
life from which they grew. This was one of their chief intentions. The 
record they left was formal, and while it suggested the taste of the limes, 
it suggested even more sharply the personality of the designer. The posi- 
tion and character of the arts in America seemed to equate utility with 
the anonymous people, and formal beauty with the individual aeaior 
in the fine arts. And as it was the body of the people together who made 
the conditions of life, it was their popular expression in the arts and 
aafu that aebieved originality, style and freshness; while to the scat- 
tered few “fine” artists was left the task of treating American subject 
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matter in techniques and visions imitative o£ European models. The 
universal American tinker became a maker oi machines for work, the 
vvhittler became a sculptor of workaday signs, artisan and artist were 
one; and their genius for the practical became a national characteristic 
that would lead to a standard of material life new to the world. 

In their conviction of purpose there could also be delight in bow 
they worked: ^nd in countless objects made for use they celebrated 
their own gaunt graces, and left a record of bow, in their spirits, fancy 
and patience and good sense could meet. 

\Vhere color was used, they used it exuberantly, on wood, metal 
or in fabrics. On the other band, form was frugal, as the gestures of 
labor were frugal, with the inference of meeting a purpose with not too 
little, or too much, but just enough energy. The Conestoga wagon illus- 
trated both idioms of color and form. Shaped like a great open coder, 
and slung on wheels to go 3.wvf, it was just a plain receptacle; but with 
its bright blue sides, vermilion wheels and darrling creamy hood of 
Osnabriick linen, it recalled the painting palette of the Pennsj’lvania 
Cennaos, who made flowers in such frank colon, and stars, fruit, doves, 
parrots, on their boxes, furniture and certificates of occasion. 

Wood was the commooesi American material. The continent had 
a seemingly inexhaustible supply. The frontier /kmerican craftsman 
used it for most houses he built; and for most of the objects that went 
into a house or served business. He made all manner of chests, none 
exactly alike, but all sharing a common plainness. If he made a tall 
clock case, it was severely plain. Mis benches, beautifully surfaced, 
remained as close as possible to their original parts of plank and branch. 
Such severity suggested not only that the maker was a plain mac. for 
religious or other reasons unsympathetic toward rich ornament; but also 
that he was in a hurry, with many another task awaiting him. But when 
he came to make machines of wood, his pace of work must have been 
measured and easy; for what resulted sometimes were such masterpieces 
of functional design that their beauty would satisfy long later any interest 
in abstract art. Such machines were a Shaker spinning wheel, with its 
large delicate wheel suspended above a base remarkably light on slender 
legs; and a fork for pitching barley and straw that extended four wooden 
lines in repeated tapering curves in a gesture of work that combined 
exquisite efficiency with elegance. Something of the same beauty brought 
thoughtlessly to life out of a grave concero for a good feel and a perfect 
usefulness could be seen in the wrooden stocks made to support the cast 
metal parts of American rifles. Their tactile appeal, combined out of 
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finish and shape, was so great that no man could see a good one without 
wanting to run his hand over it, etTn if he wasn't Uiinking directly about 
how a ^vhite morning came over whitening water where game must 
rise with the day. 

Wooden crafts and painting came together in various needs for 
painted sculpture, and for outdoor commerdal signs. Ships built in the 
Eastern yards were given carved figureheads that were portraits of real 
men or women, great figures out of the young national history, or 
idealized allegorical creations. In their proud realism, tlicse were often 
heroic in scale, and carved with wonderful, wavelikc freedom of scrolling 
design. They were brightly painted and heightened with gold leaf, and 
rvhen installed under the bowsprit leaning over the bosom of the waters, 
they made visible the personality with which men have aUsrays endowed 
ships. At the stern, there was often opportunity to create carving and 
gilding, where the ship’s name and home port were shown. In such long 
horizontal panels a peculiarly American style of decoration, using let- 
ters and ornaments, treated space with the balance and grace of die 
printer’s art. 

Other figures of popular sculpture were life-sized wooden Indians 
or Turks or Negroes to sund before tobacco stores in bright paint and 
arresting stare. It took twelve days to make such a figure->six for the 
carving at a foot a day, and six for the finishing. To produce hanging 
signs for inns, shops, barbers, the craftsman again allied woodworUng 
to painting, and often called again on Use serene severities of typography 
to govern the spacing of his symbols and letters. Many such signs were 
beautifully contrived and when they called to the customer, did so 
calmly, offering, at inns, the one word, “Entertainment,” and display- 
ing, for shops, carved likenesses of wares in bas-relief. 

Painting was allied to metal crafts in the production of such 
articles as tin utensils, canisters, pots, trays and boxes; andirons and 
bootjacks and hitching posts that represented Iiuman or animal figures; 
and various toys. The metal craftsman made weather vanes in every 
kind of symbol. The conventional cock was joined by new designs, with 
ceruin ones recurring to reflect the interests of the public— a fish, a 
whale, a grasshopper, a Uotting horse, a horse in extended racing stride, 
a frigate in full sail, a locomotive and tender. These were painted or 
treated entirely with gold leaf or left in the black silhouette of wrought 
iron. Lanterns and undiesucks and ttivtis; locks, hinges and latches; 
firemarks in iron with desigiu that again recalled typography— all had 
simple grace and the occasional appealing falter whereby the hand of 
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the originator could be detected. It was in duplicated objects of cast 
metal that the impersonality of the coming steam power era was sug- 
gested— rifle barrels, spread eagles for flagpole and comice finials, plain 
iron kettles with their three little legs cast on the pouchlike belly. 

In weaving, embroidering nigmaking, quilting, women contrib- 
uted to the idiom of American crafts. The richly colored floral and vine- 
like designs of cretvel embroidery derived from Jacobean England were 
succeeded by plainer patterns in bard homespun doth. Weaving table- 
cloths and bedspreads and coverlets, the housewife developed simple 
geometries that repeated variations based on squares and triangles, fre- 
quently in colors of blue and while. Her most personal style appeared 
in quilling. Here was an exercise in thrift, for she used patches of doth 
saved from every which source; and in ingenuity, for her hope was to 
achieve symmetrical patterns out of saaps that came along with no 
rhyme or reason; and in patience, for a quilt was big, to fit on a man- 
and-tvife bed, and to make only one six-inch-square patch of the ten 
dozen or so needed tvould call for thousands of stitches. But she persisted, 
and produced an original work whose simplicity and modesty told much 
about her life and die joys of her labors throughout many hours made 
up of a few minutes here, a few there, when in repose she was not idle. 


X. first interpreters 


Lillie— almost none- of the formal art of painting told as much 
about American life as such workaday crafts. Before the 1840s only two 
painters— Edward Hicks and James John Audubon— brought together 
matter and manner in styles that yielded out of imagination and experi- 
ence true images of the new America. Hicks was a native artist whose 
painting arose from two other prepossessions- religion and his trade as 
a coach builder. He was a Quaker preacher, and the austere tenets of his 
church gave simplicity to his vision, and educated him in terms of 
Biblical literalism. His working trade called for decorative painting on 
the panels of carriages, and for it he learned to grind liis own color, 
and to make his own brushes. Moving from Pennsylvania to New York, 
and on to Maryland, and Ohio, he worked as house painter, sign painter, 
and carriagemaker, rising in Quaker meeting wherever he might be. 
Something in his spirit told him that painting pictures was ungodly, yet 
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something else told him more strongly that it was a delight and in the 
end a necessity. He tried to compose his warring spirits by devoting his 
paints to religious themes. His pictures took well with the public, and 
in time even the Quakers encouraged him in his art, provided he pur- 
sued it "within the bounds of innocence." SeU-trained, his talent devel- 
oped until in his most iamous subject matter he gave iorih in composed 
enchantment his vision of life. It described the human and animal 
worlds as he would see them, and it identified the act of colonization in 
North America with the ultimate equality of creatures promised by 
the prophet Isaiah'. 

The wolf also shall dwelt with the lamb, and the leopard shall 
lie down with the kid; and the calf and the young lion and the 
iatling together; and a little child shall lead them. And the cow 
and the bear shall feed; ibeir young one shall lie down together; 
and the Hon shall eat straw like the ox. And the sucking child 
shall play on the holt ol the asp, and the weaned child shall put 
his hand on the cockatrice' den. They shall not hurt nor destroy 
in all my holy mountain: for the earth shall be full of the knowl- 
edge of the Lord, as the waters cover the sea. 

The Reverend Mr. Hicks painted a picture of that vision. If he had 
painted it only once, it would perhaps not have furnished sufheient 
evidence for his general emotion. But he painted it over thirty times, 
and its idyllic democracy stood for what he (elt in his nation, believed of 
his Cod. and desired of his fellow creatures. His treatment of Isaiah's 
vision was perfectly literal. There were the animals, clustered together in 
])eace— he called his subject "The Peaceable Kingdom”— and yes, there 
a little child led them, and other little diildrcn set their hands over the 
serpents* pits; and upon the animal faces lingered bewitched expressions 
that seemed to veil yet reveal human tlioughts. In die middle distance 
was an allegorical group representing William Penn making his treaty 
with the Indians, and on a lovely bay beyond lay a ship with pearly 
sails. Come, said the palniing. lei all manner of men, as well as all 
manner of animals, dwell together tn peace. Let this occur, it implied 
further, in our great land of North America, with its waters, mountains, 
and endless dcpdis of forest. With one huge oak set against dense 
shadowy foliage Hicks suggested inexhaustible America; and in the 
prim, sweet compliance of hit animals and Indians and colonists with 
the spirit of ]>eace and equality he captured the desire that had con- 
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ceived America. Everything in the work was "tvithin the bounds of inno- 
cence”— the concept, the drawing the design, the color scheme; nothing 
in it owed a debt to European conventions of art. 

The reserend carriagemako^ illustrated in his career how in 
America's early arts they best saw and captured America who sought her 
humbly, through crafts and other acts of work. 

A number of beautifully gifted artists before Hicks painted 
American portraits and historical subject, but by the spirit of their 
training and technique, they remained colonials. Copley svas the Ameri- 
can Reynolds, Stuart the American Romney, Sully the American Law- 
rence, and so on. However rich and oipious their productions, they 
could not suggest the nesv America so well as the svork of another artist 
svho when he went to work had no conscious plan to catch a likeness 
of America. But that was what he caughL in the general passion of his 
first purpose, svhich was scientific. That he was not a native American 
made no difference to his capture of the American essence in his work. 
Beginning with Asiatic migrations after the ice age. America was always 
peopled by foreigners. What mattered svas how he saw a nesv land in 
its new lights: 

''Imagine,” wrote a French critic who saw a first showing of his 
work in 1837 at Edinburgh, "imagine a landscape wholly American, 
trees, flowers, grass, even the tints of the sky and the waters, quickened 
with a life that is real, peculiar, trans-Ailanilc. On twigs, branches, bits 
of shore, copied by the brush with the strictest fidelity, sport the feath- 
ered races of the New World, in the sire of life, each in its particular 
attitude, its individuality and peculiarities. Their plumages,” and it 
was of course Audubon’s birds of which he wTote, "sparkle with nature’s 
oivn tints; you see them in motion or at rest . . . singing, running, 
asleep, just awakened, beating the air. skimming the waves, or rending 
one another in their battles. It is a real and palpable vision of the New 
World, with its atmosphere, its imposing vegetation, and its tribes 
which know not the yoke of man. The sun shines athtvart the clearing 
in the woods; the swan floats suspended between a cloudless sky and a 
glittering wave; strange and majestic figures keep pace with the sun; 

. . . and this realization of an entire hemisphere, this picture of a 
nature so lusty and strong, is due to the brush of a single man; such 
an unheardo! triumph of patience and geniusi . . .” 

If the French critic did not know America, it was likely that he 
knew Europe; and the important thing in his impression of Audubon's 
world ivas that it was strange and new. in its golden stands of light. 
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its vast river prospects, its blue perspectives stepping away into woods 
and mountains; all incidental to the bird or animal so studiously arrested 
in the toreground— incidental, but again, as tltough early America had 
to be seen obliquely lest she vanish, standing forth in the truth. Over 
his shoulder, so to speak, and beyond his scientific purpose. Audubon 
saw the land and fixed it forever in its spacious morning sense. 

There were other painters who combined scientific interests with 
the arts, like little Leonardos. The Peales of Philadelphia operated a 
museum of curiosities that included scientific specimens. Samuel F. B. 
Morse along with his telegraph and Robert Fulton with his improved 
steamboat were literate painters in conventional styles. The American 
forerunner in any craft of life seemed required to possess various knacks, 
if he would be self-sufficient, and also serve his countrymen with all the 
talents needed to throw together a new culture. 


xi. the american art 


"It is not,” wrote John Adams to his wile Abigail from Paris in 
1780, “it is not indeed the fine aru which our country requires; the 
useful, the mechanic arts are those which we have occasion for in a 
young country.” Wandering about Paris, he could have filled volumes 
with descriptions of temples and palaces, paintings, sculptures, tapestry, 
porcelain, and so on, if he only had the lime. But this, he said, he 
could not do without neglecting his duty. And what was his duty? "The 
science of government is my duty to study, more than all other sciences.” 
And as lor the arts— "die arts of legislauon and administration and 
negotiation ought to take the place of, indeed, to exclude, in a manner, 
all other arts. I must study politics and war, that my sons may have 
liberty to study maihcnialics and philosophy. My sons ought to study 
mathematics and philosophy, geography, natural history and naval 
ardiiiecture, navigation, commerce, and agriculture, in order to give 
their children a right to study painting, poetry, music, architecture, 
statuary, tapestry and porcelain. Adieu." 

In i8j 7 he still had qualms about the general subject. "Is it 
possible to enlist the 'fine arts,*" he asked, "on the side of truth, of 
sirlue, ot piety, or even ol honor? From the dawn of history iliey have 
been prostituted to die service of supersulion and despotism." He even 
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graded the arts in the order of their perfidy, "History and epic poetry 
are worse than architecture, sculpture, and painting, because tliey are 
more lasting deceptions." But though he felt that the sciences and arts, 
for all their failings, had "vastly and immensely ameliorated the con- 
dition of man, and even imjnnved his morals," there seemed actually 
little to be done about disciplining them. "It is in vain to think of re- 
straining the fine arts," he concluded. "Luxury will follow riches and 
the fine arts will come with luxury in spite of all that svisdom can 
do. . . 

John Adams did not see how widely characteristic of the Ameri- 
can people was Dr. Franklin’s notion that beauty depended wholly 
upon utility. If what the people made for usefulness had beauty, it lay 
in abstract qualities that recalled the gestures of human purpose and use. 
Every act of building and equipping of America for work was admittedly 
a -worthwhile social achievement. But was it any the less an aesthetic 
achievement to create the very subject of America at work than to com- 
ment upon the subject aftenvard in the formal processes of art? This was 
the question that America asked of the traditional arts, and would 
continue to ask in creating all forms of technological design, To make 
the society itself fiower and sprout color and fulfill purpose— this was 
the American arc, and its medium was the liberty of the individual 
citizen. 

In the immense neighborhoods of the frontier the settlers came 
together from their scatterings in field and forest to help each other at 
tasks tex) great for a single family. And when they gathered, they made 
entertainment out of their work, at husking bees, flax-scutching bees, 

, house-raising bees. Whiskey flowed, and great meals were cooked out 
, of doors in pits of embers, and not only many hands, but shared ideas 
of ho;v to do it, made light work. Holding strong desires for freedom 
from all bondages, including that of primitive labor, the Americans 
became virtuosos of convenience in living. ^Vhat they discovered about 
the conquest of manual labor they were able to share by the same means 
that would in the end make them neighbors in common knowledge 
over the whole continent— instruments of communication such as those 
that came into being and use at the very time of the westward move- 
ments of the first half of the nineteenth century— the steamboat, the 
electric telegraph, developments in printing methods, the steam loco- 
motive. An American song gave a sense of exhilaration that came with 
the railroads: 
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Singing through the forest. 

Rattling over the ridges. 

Shooting under arches. 

Running over bridges. . . . 

There was a national genius Jot “mate-do." The boundaries of material 
development seemed to be pushed back in a new dimension of ingenuity; 
and the nation felt the brisk joy of working all technical limitations 
to their utmost limit. Coranaon sense was put to work with uncommon 
energy; and Dr. Franklin's imported rationalism, the seed of technology, 
appeared to become an American trait. In its spirit of inquiry, it faced 
the Americans not only to the west, but also to the morrow. If die 
Indians in their dateless time had been bound by the present, and 
the Spaniards by the past in their collective memory, then the Americans 
had a passion for the future. The future was the American theme. To 
make a better life today, yes, they strove; but there would be tomorrow 
a still better one, right there on earth; and to achieve this, as surely it 
would be achieved, every ditzen believed he had his chance, in bis own 
way. Because enough people believed so, they created a nation of the 
many, governed by all, for the benefit of each in Ins own terms of life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness so long as these did not undo the 
voted will of die majority. 


3 - 

Bivouac 


This creation was the inheritance ol the troops gailiering on the 
Texas river in the mildness of March. and in all their separate 
persons and various fashions they bore living evidence of the national 
tharattw. If it was a tomrAex character, yet through ah the common 
expressions of its owners— their vision of human life, ihcir energy and 
materialism, their politics and oratory and language, dieir dominant 
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religion and mythology, their theatre and music and crafts, their dedica- 
tion to the aSairs of work and business— shone a single faith. It was 
faith in democracy, whose power in national terms was about to meet 
another test fadng Mexico. 

Oh, say were you ever in Rio Grande? 

IVa)’, )’ou Riol 

Ob, were you ever on that strand? 

For we're bound to the Rio Grandel 

The song was heard on the supply ships sunding in for General 
Taylor’s depot at Point Isabel; and in a plowed held on the north bank 
of the river opposite Matamoros on hfarch twenty-eighth svhere the 
Army tvas camped in a square sviih its wagons in the middle which 
seemed to a young officer "a very bad position for defense." In the after- 
noon a flag staff was planted on which the Stars and Stripes were run 
up "in a prompt and spirited manner while a band of music struck 
up our National air," creating "a momentary stir among the spectators 
on the opposite bank." Presently General Taylor sent Brigadier General 
William J. Worth aaoss the riser to make represenutions to a Mexican 
general officer who "viewed with great indignation our flag planted on 
Mexican soil.” A United States lieutenant read a paper, prepared in 
French, stating for General Taylor that his troops were present under 
orders of President Polk to take peaceable possession of country as 
far as the left bank of the Rio Grande and that General Taylor hoped 
the Mexican commander would see nothing in the act to produce hostil- 
ity bctU'een the two countries. The Mexican general— it was R. D. de la 
Vega, who represented General Mejia, the commander of Matamoros— 
listened while a subordinate translated the message into Spanish, and 
then asked. 

"It is the intention of General Taylor to remain Tvith his army 
on the left bank of the Rio Grande?" 

"Most assuredly,” replied General Worth, "and there to remain 
until directed otherwise by his government." 

General AVorih now asked to see the American consul at Mata- 
moros. The request was refused. Worth frowned. 'Was the consul a 
prisoner? he asked. No, Vega said, not at all, he was “in full exerdse 
of his functions.” Moreover, no American in the dty was in arrest. 
^Vorth drew himself up. 

*’I have now to state,” he said, "that a refusal of my demand to 
see the American consul is regarded as a belligerent aa; and in condu* 
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sion, 1 have to add. the commanding general of die American forces 
on the left bank of tlie river will regard the passage of any armed party 
of Mexicans in hostile array across die Rio Grande as an act of war, 
and pursue it accordingly." 

The interview was over. Worth and his olhcers were ferried back 
across the river by Mexican boatmen. Evening came in like sea mist 
from Mexico Bay. Soon there was fonnations of fircHglu outlining 
the American bivouac. In die darkness no lights showed in Maiamoros. 
Through rain that fell all night long the American soldiers heard men 
digging and piling eardi across tire river; and when morning eaiuc saw 
that there were new earthworks facing them with a Mexican ttvclve- 
pounder siege gun in position. 


4. 

The Arrny of the Rio Grande 


Maiainoios seen Irons she opposite bank in morning light appeared 
to be embedded in a great garden, with the unfinished plaster towers of 
the church rising out of ^eenery. Beyond the town lay gardens and 
cotton fields. The settleincni reached up and down the river for a mile. 
It was still the river of palms, though no longer so named. Tall ranks 
of palm trees stood along the banks, and inland, along the ridges of old 
resacas, that were former beds of the river. The river's course in 1846 made 
deep meanders about Matamoros. The town lay hall a mile back from 
two wide sandy lobes of ground into which fitted a single lobe of the 
opposite bank. In the center of the Texas lobe that bulged into Mexico 
American soldiers on the morning of March twenty-ninth began to build 
a defensive position for the first battery to be placed. They named it 
Fort Texas. Its guns stared straight at the headquarters of General 
Mejia across the way. Earth was hauled and piled by a different regi- 
ment each day, as the design of a fortress was laid out with six bastion 
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fronts. In plan, the fort looked like a great snowflake. It was large 
enough to hold four or five regiments. The flagpole rose from within 
its massise sloping svalls that went higher every day. 

The iMexicans tvere busy too. Following the river bend opposite 
Fort Texas they too raised earthen banks to protect newly placed 
batteries of mortars and bombs. Upstream they threw together another 
defense, a hollosv square of piled earth, that they named Fort Paredes. 
Over the town flew four Mexican flags; and the flags of England, 
France and Spain, to locate their national consulates, and in the event 
of bombardment to proclaim immunity. It was easy to see both ways 
across the river; es’en to hear. The two armies watched each other oser 
the shoulder, as it were, while each continued preparations for what 
to do to the other. Mexicans were confident of svinning if svar broke 
out. Mexican troops gready outnumbered American forces, and even 
to European observers the United States seemed to be risking defeat 
in Mexico's great northern deserts. 

United States troops wandered about oS duty on their side of the 
river and saw their first scraps of Mexican life. About twenty houses 
stood in the fields near the bivouac Most of their families had fled 
across the river after the arrival of the army. Every family had a goat 
in the house, and a gamecock tied under every bed. Up and down river 
wxre gardens where grew lemons, oranges, figs, peaches; and lines of 
palms bearing plantain and cocoanut. From the little farms came those 
few Mexicans who had stayed home, and who now brought chickens, 
vegetables and milk to sell to the troops. Alter a day or two, vendors 
from Matamoros came and went freely among the Americans, selling 
food and oddments. Among them, the Army was certain, there were 
many spies who saw and beard all they needed, while "we are doing 
nothing,” observed a young Kentuckian early in April, adding that 
“an enterprising general might have cut us to pieces any night since 
our arrival here.” He sighed. He did not want to censure General 
Taylor who, he could only assume, had information denied to others. 

^Vatching each other prepare for war, the armies kept up a social 
tone across the river. ^Vork and drill were plainly visible both ways, 
and were observed with interest and often with admiration. The Mexi- 
cans made frequent rumpus with drums and trumpets during the day. 
Detachments were marched and countermarched, and .\nierican regu- 
lars lounged on their bank and applauded. The Mexican river front 
became a promenade where in open carnages the best society drov e along 
to greet the Americans. Gallant conversations were held across the stream.- 
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Compliments flew. Friendships tsTre pledged. Many of tltc Mexican 
officers were handsome. bcamifuUy uniloimcd and wonderfully graceful 
in their manners. Beside iliem. their soldiers were ‘■Jiall starvcd-looking 
deviU" who excited in tlie {Naneticatis "only feelings of contempt.’’ Both 
armies loved band music, and gathered to listen to each other’s at sun* 
down. While the women of Matamoros dawdled by in tltcir lacy 
rebozos on the opposite shore, the hungry men so far from home gate 
them music. "We pla)ed 'Yankee Doodle’ because it made a loud noise, 
the 'Star Spangled Banner’ because it waved over us, ’Hail Columbia’ 
because it was inspiriting, and the sweetest airs from the operas for the 
beautiful schoriias." But when the Mexican music came, it was ''exqui- 
site . . . surpassing anyUiing ever heard from a military band." And then 
the warm April night was on them in darkness, and the riverside amcni* 
ties were done, and back in camp, at tattoo, Utc American soldiers heard 
how a large force of kfextean cavalry was thought to have crossed the 
river below them, and all were ordered to memorize the watclitvord— 
''Texas'’— and to sleep on thetr arms widiout undressing. But morning 
came without incident, and work went on, and in die afternoon, pet* 
haps, there was something curious to be seen at Fort Paredes, where 
the work was nearly done. There, it iltcy would stroll to die river, the 
Americans could see the Mexican soldiers kneeling on the ramps and 
parapets of earth they had throvm up. while a priest in a white cope 
heavy with gold bullion blessed the fort, scattering holy water every- 
where on it, that it might with divine assistance stand with them against 
wound, death and defeat in ihcir cause. In die mystery of the blessing 
there lay somewhere embedded the mystery of the common soldier’s 
thought of war— how little he might gain lor himself, how mucli of 
himself he might lose. 

Some thought about it until it made them change their minds. 
One afternoon early in April both armies heard rapid volleys of rifle 
fire downstream from Fort Texas, below the central ferry crossing. On 
hearing the fire, the Mexican pickete at the ferry ran away "like scared 
dogs" to Maumoros. Soldiers from Fort Texas swarmed to the bank 
and saw that their own senuics were firing at a deserter who was trying 
to swim the river to escape to Mexico. He was hit. He sank and drowned. 
It was a scene to be repeated many times. Upward of thirty men deserted 
the American flag in the first few weeks on the river. 

While work, went forward at Fort Texas the depot at Point 
Isabel was daily growing. Dispatch riders and wagons moved back and 
forth between the two posts. Troops built quarters and warehouses and 
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dock facilities at Point Isabel. The installation was called Fort Polk, 
New shipping came in almost daily. The bar at the entrance of the Arms 
of Saint James svas only eight feet under svater. and the broad side- 
wheeler steamers took it gingerly. There was a story that in ancient 
times one of the largest and richest of Mexican cities stood at the 
entrance only to be ssvept away by the sea in a storm: and anotlier that 
a later Mexican tallage with a fort and a garrison of sixty Mexican 
soldiers was wiped away in a single night by a hurricane, leaving only 
the low, bare sand islands that paratfeled the coast. The only other 
settlement on the nearby beaches was a village called Bagdad that stood 
on a sandspit on the last Mexican bank of the Bio Grande at its mouth. 
There came Mexicans from as far away as Monterrey to enjoy bathing 
in the sea. It was subject not only to Gulf storms, but to high water 
when tlie river overflowed its low dunes in flood, and the svaters shifted 
back and forth in dispute over ocean floor and beach. The bar at the 
river's mouth had even less water than the Brazos entrance, and the 
Army bad not yet received vessels shallow enough in draft to enter the 
river, where no steamboat had entered since the departure of Captain 
Austin's Ariel in 1830. All supplies in the flrst weeks of April, 1846, 
came over the road from Point Isabel to Fort Texas. On the fifth, the 
Army's heavy guns, eighteen-pounden, arrived from Point Isabel to 
be emplaced in the fort. 

General Taylor regarded in patience the preparations made at 
his command. Certain of his officers wished he might move a little faster. 
It had taken over a jear since annexation was approved by Congress 
to bring an army to the Rio Grande. And now that it was there, could 
not something more be done, if not to give battle, then at least to 
smarten up the camp, guard against spies, drill the troops . . . ? 

But the General was calm. He rode his horse, old \Vhitey, among 
the tents, the working parties, the soldiers lounging off duty, and gave 
homely reassurance just by his looks. His face was wrinkled and dark 
yellow, and he took less trouble about a uniform than any of his private 
soldiers. Now he wore an old oilcloth cap, and again a farmer's broad- 
brimmed straw hat, or even a big Meidcan sombrero. His coat was 
either of blue-checked gingham, or a foded green homespun, or a linen 
roundabout duster, or a brown fustian. Sometimes he wore linen 
trousers, or attakapas pantaloons, or “a common soldier’s light-blue 
overalls," or blue Army pants without braid. Someone said he looked 
rather like Fenimore Cooper. The uKn knew his goodness of heart, for 
like them he felt as "honest and as pmd as anybody." He lived in a 
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plain unguarded tent under a cottonwood tree a little way from a pond 
that had an island in it. From it he could watch Fort Texas and the 
granular glisten of camp life under the Mexican sun. 

Some of his officers chafed under his limitations of mind and 
education. "Slow of speech,'* with “a stammering voice,” he could make 
his wishes knos^m. hut before they could become official, someone had 
to put diem into readable English. l£ he took a dislike to a man, he was 
passionate and implacable forever after against him. For most men in 
the American government he had a suspicious contempt, like any voter 
jealous of power held over him even hy his consent. Theoretical refine- 
ments of strategy and tactics were foreign to his mind; but "a certain 
bull-headed obstinacy" in his cliaracter gave him the force— the slow, 
undeviating force— he could throw into a fight; and the common Array 
received it through his presence in his wanderings among them; and 
llirough what they heard of him in his headquarters. Missing nothing, 
giving a minimum of orders, he waited for the American position on 
the north bank of the river to develop; while he sat in his camp chair 
and told and listened to stories that would make him laugh till the tears 
ran down his face-prcferably the same stories, over and over, by the 
hour->in the comforting drone of a simple man who had no love and 
no brilliance for anything but his uncomplicated vision of duty. 

The troops ol General Taylor’s command were regulars. Volan- 
icers would join Itim later. For the present he bad not more than iwcnty- 
thrcc hundred men, while his stall estimated that the Mexicans could 
certainly oppose them with three or four times as many More than 
one American officer thought it "a mistake to come with so small a 
force ... no one seems to think a disaster to our /\rmy a thing possible, 
and most of the Army arc disappointed and impatient Uiat General 
Taylor docs not create a pretext for taking the town.” True, it did not 
seem plausible Uiai the Mexicans had any dhciplinc; but the Americans 
also labored under a disadvantage— some of the senior officers were inca- 
pable of drilling them. ”We ought to have the best-instructed troops 
in the world,” sighed a brilliant lieutenant colonel commanding the 
Third Infantry, "but arc far from it." General Taylor knew nothing of 
army movements, and only one brigade commander out of three could 
“give the simplest command . . . ’break to the right or march to tlie left.’ 
for instance-” without the prompting of an adjutant. The common drill 
of Uie battalion was impossible t» execute, tnuch levs tiw. muNtmewus of 
a brigade or an army. It was a comfort that the Third Infantry, at least, 
was well-trained, "for every officer and every man knows his place and 
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duty.” Lieutejiant U. S. Grant did not agree entirely with 5uch an 
estimate of the army as a whole, for he believed that "the officers of the 
regular Army, from highest to lowest, were educated in their profession." 
A more efficient army for its number and "armament" never "fough’t 
a battle than the one commanded by General Taylor on Mexican—or 
Texan— soil." But then Ueulenani Grant was not yet of the line; he svas 
a quartermaster, to tvhom an infantiyman would deny an opinion on 
the fitness of troops. 

The enlisted soldiers were men who had gone into the Army in 
peacetime to ser\'e for sesen dollars a month. At that rate few officers 
expected to find a very superior breed of individual in the ranks. The 
opportunities of American dvil life drew men of ambition with their 
expanding rewards; and only when volunteers later came to the Army, 
to fight for patriotic reasons, was the quality of the enlisted soldiers im- 
proved. Among the regulan were many soldiers of foreign birth— English, 
Irish, French, German. Polish. Many of Uiese w’cre veterans of the 
Napoleonic T^'ars. To them Mexico offered tree land-three hundred and 
twenty aaes to a private soldier, more to holders of higher grades— and 
immunity if they would deserc Enough did so to form what was called 
the San Patricio Battalion of the Mexican forces. 

Except for a few companies that carried recently developed 
percussion-cap muskets, (he infantry under General Taylor was armed 
with flindock muskets that were charged with paper cartridges packed 
with powder, buckshot and ball. Their range was only a ie^•f hundred 
yards. Everyone wore blue— the men, jackets, trousers and fatigue caps 
of light blue: the officers, dark blue frock coats and light blue trousers 
with braid. In the artillery was vested most of the dash and prestige of 
United States arms. Taylor had four twelve-pounder howitzers that 
threw sheik and four deep-voiced eighteen-pounders for siege. Beyond 
these, he commanded the latest glory of the Army, which was the mobile, 
light, horse-drawn cannonry trained to maneuver fast in the field, and 
which was known as the "Flying AriiHery.** its weapons were brass six- 
pounders that fired solid shot. Its officers- Ringgold, Duncan, Bragg, 
Ridgely— were young men all trained at West Point They had the 
spirit of those who knew they belonged to a corps d'elite: and who 
swore that their new weapon— the Flying Artillery— was the key to vic- 
tory in all future warfare. Even their vocabulary reflected their high 
style; in j&jfl a shot irom a cannon was called a "bisaard," 

As April wore on, preparations continued on the river. Soldiers 
soon found it dangerous to explore the countryside. One. Colonel Cross, 
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ihe chief quartermaster, rode out alone on the tenth of April and did 
not come back. All the American power was concentrated in Fort Texas, 
with its heavy guns. Oumde its bastions loomed a battery containing 
two howitzers. The Mexicans completed six batteries, strung along the 
river, and— it was somewhat dismaying— planted in deep pits protected 
by high embankments in front, until it seemed that "they could not be 
knocked out, or only with luck or difficulty, by the American fu’e." From 
such hidden positions the Mexican fire, if it came, would rise in high 
lobs to sail heavily across the river and fall from almost directly above 
into Fort Texas, and upon the tenting grounds gathered about it. The 
weather was odd— warm nights and cold, alternately; and one afternoon 
a sheeting rain came in on a sudden gale and swamped the camp. Tents 
were blown down in the company streeu, and everyiliing in them was 
soaked. If General Taylor went on waiting, so did the commander in 
Mexico. 


5 - 

The Cannonade 


What General Mejia was waiting for became clear on April 
etcventli, when the Americans heard the bells of Matamoios suddenly 
clamoring in jubilee and a salute of twenty guns going oE They piled 
toward the river to observe a grand affair. With two hundred new troops. 
General Pedro de Ampudia, the old North Mexican campaigner, was 
arriving in Mataraoros to relieve General Mejia of command. The 
Mexican garrison paraded in honor of their new commanding general, 
while the ^^exican bands of music "excelled all former efforu." Late in 
the afternoon Ampudia came down to the riverside to inspect the forti- 
fications. On his left breast he wore a decoration awarded to him for 
lus iriumph over the Texans at Mier. Stories about him came across 
the river by pedlar, and flew through the American camp: he was a 
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great general, he was a brave man, he was a bloodthirsty fiend who in 
marcliing to the river just now had refused to be encumbered by sick 
and straggling soldiers and had ordered such wTetches to be shot. 

The next day at three o’clock two Mexican officers came down to 
the ferry on their bank with a trumpeter and sounded a parley. Matters 
were beginning to move. Ampudia's representatives were brought across. 
They were taken to General Taylor's tent under its cottonsvood. There 
they handed a document to the commander of the Army of the Rio 
Grande. General Ampudia, it stated, would not insult the good sense of 
General Taylor by explaining ’’the many grounds for Just grievances 
felt by the Afcxican nation," but required him "in all form, and at 
latest in the peremptory term of twenty-four hours” to break up his camp 
and retire to the north bank of the Nueces river, so allowing the two 
governments to regulate "the pending question of Texas." If General 
Taylor insisted "in remaining upon the soil of the department of 
Tamaulipas," war must follow. 

General Taylor accepted the njesjage, and said that he would 
answer it at ten o'clock the following morning. The Mexican officers were 
escorted back to the ferry, and the staff went to work that same after* 
noon to elevate General Taylor’s wishes into a proper dispatch. He 
‘wanted it said that as an Army commander he could have no truck 
with another government in diplomatic affairs. He would remind Senor 
General Don Pedro de Ampudia. though, that the United States govern- 
ment had done its best to settle the Rio Grande dispute by peaceful 
means, but without any success. Meantime, he was ordered to occupy 
and hold the country up to the left bank of the river until the whole 
shebang was definitely settled, and in obeying his orders, he had made 
no hostile moves. To wind up the argument, he could not, under his 
orders, back up from where he was— or, as the educated adjutant put it, 
"to retrograde from the position which I now occupy.” The General 
wanted it added in there somewhere that he was sorry for the other 
choice left to him by General Ampudia, with "the individual suffering 
that may result"; but he wanted it understood that be ivould "by no 
means avoid such alternative, leaving the responsibility with those who 
rashly commence hostilities." He had the honor to be— and here the 
adjutant nodded— "very respectively, your obedient servant.” 

Promptly at ten o’clock in the next morning the answer was 
delivered across the river; and at two o'clock an American dragoon 
patrol rode up to headquarters to report that Mexican troops were 
crossing the river into Texas some miles below camp. Nothing further 
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was heard of this Mexican movement. But if the enemy was receiving 
supplies by ship at the river’s mouth where there were no American 
troops yet posted, access to the sea was denied Ampudia by Genet al 
Taylor’s next move, when he requested Commodore Connor to blockade 
the entrance with units of the United States Home Squadron. 

! The General had a Mexican man of affairs on his staff, a certain 
Chapita, who had connections in Matamoros. On April fifteenth Chapita 
nourished a piece of information— Ampudia, so lately installed as com- 
mander of the north, was soon to be displaced by another veteran of 
Texas and north. Mexican campaigns. General Mariano Arista, a tall, 
redheaded soldier who having lived in Cincinnati, Ohio, presumably 
knew how to treat witli Americans. The opinion went around the Ameri- 
can officers' messes that his appointment indicated peace for a while— 
"the war is put off till June. This ends the chapter. There will not be a 
hostile gun fired, but we shall have to drag through a hot and tedious 
summer here without our families, infinitely worse than all the horrors 
of war. It is nonsense," declared an American major, "for our govern- 
ment to temporize any longer with Mexico." Were there not provocations 
enough? 

Colonel Cross, for exanaple— what had become of him? Were 
Mexicans responsible for his disappearance? On the seventeenth of 
April a deca^ment was ordered to the field under the command of 
Lieutenant Theodoric Porter (son of Commodore David Porter) to 
find out. Two days later men from Porter’s detail came straggling into 
the camp to hack out a sobering story. In a hard rainstorm at night 
they had been attacked by Mexicans, members of a guerilla band led 
by a border bandit called Roman Falc6n. In the downpour, the Ameri- 
cans found most of their powder wet. Lieutenant Porter was killed, with 
several of his soldiers. The survivors came home sure that just so had 
Colonel Cross been killed, though his body had not been found. But 
in another two days it was discovered by another scouting parly. There 
was nodiing left but his skeleton and a few scraps of equipment. 
Coyotes and buzzards had picked the bones dean. Was nothing to be 
done about such an outrage? But a sute of war did not yet exist. 

And then, on April twenty-third, President Paredes appeared 
before ilic Congress of Mexico to dedare that "from this day defensive 
way begins,” and was received with enthusiasm. 

His statement was tinted to ^ve strategic— and legal— suppott 
to llie command at Matamoros; lor on the following day Mariano 
Arista arrived to relieve Pedro de Ampudia, with orders to go into action 
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immediately. One day later a large force of cavalry under General 
Anaitasio Torrejdn crossed the Rio Grande above Fort Texas. The raose- 
ment was met at Carridtos Ranch by a scouting party of sixty-three 
men under Captain Seth Thorton. Eleven Americans were lulled, several 
tsoundecl, and the rest captured to be taVen to Macamoros. It n'as the 
first engagement of the war, and word of it was sent by express courier 
to the President and the Cabinet at Mfashington, v«ho still hoped to make 
their point by peaceful means. 

Close on such a first success, the Mexican forces now crossed 
the river, above and below Fort Texas, by-passing the American main 
body, and manoeuvring to close behind it to cut it off from the supply 
base at Point Isabel. Communications with the base were already pre- 
carious. So many Mexican troops were massing on the coast that reports 
came into camp telling how Point Isabel had already been attacked. 
Not Cbapita, but his nephew, had the best story— how two regiments of 
Mexican infantry and one of cavalry had been '•cut to pieces" by Ameri- 
can artillery. The whole story was fabe. Pomt Isabel was still safe, 
and Commodore Connor had sailed for the Arms of Saint James to 
land five hundred marines and sailors, having left another large detach- 
ment on land at the river’s mouth. On April twenty-eight for an hour 
before nightfall there was a continuous fire of musketry in Matamoros. 
American officers wondered if a revolt had broken out aaoss the way. 
But the matter was never explained. General Ta)Ior informed his staff 
that evening that he would march in six days— on May third— with 
the bulk of the Army to protect Point Isabel and throw hack the enemy, 
''wherever he found him." To defend Fort Texas, he would leave the 
Seventh Infantry behind, and the "sick. lame and lazy, with Land's and 
Bragg’s artillery.’’ Major Jacob Brown was assigned the command of 
Fort Texas. His orders from General Taylor were clear: he must main- 
tain his post, he musc on no account risk bis position by making a 
sally, and if he were svurounded and besieged be must inform the 
General by firing the eighteen-pounders of Fort Texas at regular intervals, 
which would be heard at Point Isabel through the heavy sea air. At last 
a young officer was able to exclaim to his diary, ‘‘Glorious times ihesel" 

He left for glory three days sooner than the Commanding General 
had planned, for on the morning of May first a large Mexican force 
crossed the river below Matamoros, moving up the coast toward Point 
Isabel. General Taylor alerted the anny and at two o’clock began to 
pull away Irom the Rio Grande on the narrow road that vs-as bordered 
by old river beds edged with palms. "I go to meet the enemy,” recorded 
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ihe young officer, “with my feelings all schooled to do my duty regardless 
of personal consequences." They marched for eighteen hours and 
encamped at midnight without having seen the enemy. At daybreak the 
long column of infantry, flying artillery, dragoons and wagons moved out 
again. By noon they were arriving at Point Isabel where across the 
low dunes tufted with sharp grass they could see the etched black 
spars and idle smoke of the fleet in the harbor. The troops were hungry. 
They'd had no coffee and little else to eat or drink since leaving Fort 
Texas. Soon they found oranges and lemons to suck for thirst, but there 
was only one water well— a new one dug by the army— to meet the wants 
of nearly two thousand men. They slept on the ground that night 
without fires or blankets, and only the officers had tents. Pickets strained 
for sign of the enemy in the dark. 

None came. 

A little while after day broke over the sea, and before reveille, the 
sleeping camp was awakened by heavy sound from far away. Men lifted 
their heads to listen. They heard cannonading from the Rio Grande, and 
knew Fort Texas and its little garrison were under bombardment. The 
stilled thumps of the distant cannon "were listened to with feelings 
so intense that our soldiers fairly ceased for a moment to breathe.” 
In a few minutes the “camp was wild with excitement," for as Lieutenant 
Grant said, “The war had begun." Worried by what they could hear, 
they yet dreaded to have it cease, for continued cannonading was the 
"best proof that the Fort" had "not fallen. . . ." It kept up all day; 
and at night, riding hard with four voluntary companions, Captain 
Samuel H. ^Valkcr, of the Texas Rangers, on orden of General Taylor, 
returned to Fort Texas for news. 
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6 . 

Fort Texas 


He approached the fort early the next morning and made bis 
way carefully into the dry moat that surrounded it. There he signalled 
and was recogniied by Major Brotvn, nho had him brought up by a 
ladder. They exchanged their news. The bombardment ^ginning at 
five that morning, said Major Brown, must bate thrown over fifteen 
hundred shots and shells at Fort Texas throughout the day. Remarkably 
little damage tvas done to the fort, though one soldier was killed. Even 
the tents of the Seventh Infantry, set up within the v^alls, and the hones 
of the dragoon company, tied to picket lines there, were not hit. The 
gvrison's gunners knocked out two of the heaviest Mexican cannon, and 
most of the bombardment from aaoss the river thereafter was laid by 
mortars. The fort seemed secure. Captain Walker was glad to be able 
to take such good news back to Point Isabel. In bis turn he described to 
Major Brown how coming overland he had found the country “literally 
filled" vvith Mexicans. To communicate between Point Isabel and Fort 
Texas vvas “desperate service.” \Valker snatched some rest and spent the 
day— May fourth— with the garrison. 

As the day wore on, the Mexican artillery resumed its fire. The 
ramparts of the fort were manned by riflemen, but it presently seemed 
safe to assume that the Mexicans were not going to storm the position 
with troops. Major Brown ordered his men ofi the parapets, but kept 
them immediately below their posfctons on the alert. Because his 
magazine held very little ammunition, he decided to conserve what 
he had “to use against assault”— should it come— "rather than spend it 
against enemy batteries.” Work continued on bombproof shelters near 
the rifle posts. These were made by setting out barrels close together to 
form small rooms, with timber laid across their tops and packed with 
earth to a thickness of several feeL 

The artillery observers in the fort could plainly see each Mexican 
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battery over the river before Maiamoros. One was a little way upstream 
in a grove of trees. One tree towered above the rest. In it was a Mexican 
observer with a spyglass. The next one downstream held mortars in a 
pit; the next was protected by sandbags: the next, by a line of piled 
earth: and the last was enclosed in a large earthen square. From these 
positions came sailing eitlrer shells of bronze or iron balls. They came 
slowly enough to be seen in their heavy rise and fall. The shells were 
round, like bombs, with protruding fuses, and they hissed and whirled 
in their trajectories. On landing they exploded, and reflected by the 
ground their force was spent upward in the air, throwing metal, and 
showers of sand that settled back slowly. When a battery fired over the 
way, the observers in Fort Texas called out which one it was— "Sand-bag 
battery,” or "Lower fort mortar battery," or "Tree mortar battery," and 
if it sent over a bomb, easily identified, that too was called out, and the 
men fell face down on the ground to take open shelter under the 
narrow point of the cone-shaped explosion at impact. In his high tree 
the Mexican soldier with his spyglass saw the Americans falling every 
time a shell went oS, and reported, "so it looked to him," that those 
who fell were killed. His reporu were repeated in Matamoros and soon 
it was believed that the Americans were "dying by scores." Encouraged, 
General Arista considered plans for uking the fort by assault. Late in 
the afternoon of May fourth Captain Walker left Fort Texas to find his 
way through the enemy movements inland and report to General Taylor 
that the river garrison was holding well. 

Soon after ^Valker left. Major Brown's attention was suddenly 
turned from the river to die country in the rear of the fort when musket 
fire was heard from there. Mexican troops were established about four 
hundred yards away, firing toward the fort. Though at that distance dieir 
fire fell short. Major Brown concluded that they were making the trank 
gesture of an assault. He ordered the parapets and all bastions manned 
to repel attack. Eicning fell, and no storm came, but the defenses were 
ready all night. In the dark there were sounds of activity inland— 
the gear of moving horsemen, murmur of men massing, the grunt and 
scrape of shovels. There svould be something to see at dawn. 

\Vith daybreak on the fifth the garrison saw that an "immense 
force of thousands," bodi horse and foot, was aligned behind Fort Texas 
with iu left end anchored on a point of die riser below die fort and its 
right on a point above, for a distance of a mile. In the country behind 
the line was a new battery emplacement— the "Country Battery," as the 
Americans immediately called it. The fort was now encircled by the 
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enemy. The garrison went to work training eighteen-pound and six- 
pound batteries on the new line from their positions in the two south- 
easterly bastions of the forL 

At five o’clock in the afternoon all Mexican guns on both sides 
of the river opened on the fort with “a galling crossfire of shot and 
shelL” It was returned by all batteries of the fort, until after an hour 
the enemy barrage ceased on both sides as if by prearrangement. Presently 
a Mexican infonner, named Valdez, made his way to the gate of Fort 
Texas and asked to be admitted, for he had news. Glittering with a native 
talent for intrigue he was taken to Major Brown. 

\Vhat was his news? 

He replied that in Matamoros they were telling how a party of 
United States dragoons on a foray out of Point Isabel had been driven 
back to the base. 

^V'as dial aU? 

No, there was more: General Arista’s troops were "becoming 
dissatisfied, and were deserting in great numbers.’’ 

Anything else? 

Yes, ft was said that a revoluu'on had broken out in Mexico. 

^Vhile there may have been general encouragement in some 
of this. Major Brown faced harder inlonnaiion at band. In the last 
evening light a party of Mexican avalry made a reconnaissance within 
right himdred yards of the fort. One of Brow-n’s junior officers came 
to ask permission to take dragoons and sally out to "return the recon- 
naissance at closer view.” Major Brown approved; and in a few moments 
the lieutenant and his men rode out of the gate of Fort Texas. They 
were gone for an hour, and returocd with all safe to report that they had 
ridden close to the Country Battery forcing Mexicans to retire behind 
it. There were thousands of enemy soldiers deployed about the open 
'plain behind the forL General Taylor's headquarters under the tree 
near the pond was occupied by the enemy, who had posted guards along 
the ditches thrown up by the General's detail. The garrison’s situation 
was now unstable. It was time for Major Brown to think about signalling 
over the dunes with paced salvos of the eighteen-pounders to General 
Taylor, twelve miles away as sound travelled. 

The sun was hardly up on ^Vednesday the sixth when the eighteen- 
pounders began their heavy intervals. Their pace was so measured that the 
enemy as if understanding their message began to reply with salvos from 
the Lower Fort Mortar Battery and the Country Battery, ^^exican guns 
found the range that day. Their shot and shell tore down tents within 
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the fort, and wounded many horses on the dragoon picket lines. If there 
were too few men in Fort Texas to offer a strong defense, they were lucky 
in one way; for in the great area of the fort they were also too few 
to offer compact targets. All they could do was watch for the sailing 
cannonballs and shells, and avoid them if they could. They had so 
little ammunition that Major Brown held the fire of his batteries, 
hoarding what he had against a mass attack. His men made a game of 
the bombardment. They laughed and jeered and hopped aside when the 
balls landed. An old mess cook making coffee for his fellows saw a ball 
roll into the ashes of his cooking fire. It spilled his pot. He walked up and 
kicked the spent ball, saying in disgust, "There! Those [profane] Mexi- 
cans have knocked over my coffee." 

After nearly four hours of shelling the fort was showing damage. 
Major Brown, with his adjutant, went on a round of inspection. He came 
to a bomb shelter on which soldiers were making repairs. He stopped 
to direct them. Amidst the general shelling a bomb struck on the parapet 
just above the work party. It threw up a curtain of sand. The soldiers 
fell waiting for the explosion: but none came. The shell buried itself 
as a dud. The men rose again— all but one. They turned to see Major 
Brown who lay among them with his right leg blown off by a direct 
hit from another bail. They saw the end of his thigh bone bluish white 
amid raw muscle. He was conscious. As they took him up to carry 
him to the hospiul tent he said. 

"Men, go to your duties. Stand by your posu. I am but one among 

you.” 

^VhiIe surgeons operated, amputating his leg above the knee, 
his command was taken over by Captain E. S. Hawkins. After the opera- 
tion the Major remarked that it was fortunate for the United States 
that the wound had come to him instead of to a younger roan. He was pul 
to bed in a bomb shelter. The shelling continued. 

At about four o'clock it ceased, and at half-past, two Mexican 
officers advanced with a white flag. They halted bclorc the fort. To meet 
them. Captain Hawkins sent two officers, who brought back a proposal 
made by the Mexicans "on humanity's grounds" that Fort Texas sur- 
render, and spare further bloodshed and destruction. Captain Hawkins 
examined the proposal It would have been useful to know, just then, 
where General Tailor was, and whether he had heard and understood 
the signal salvos of the heavy guns, and what conditions were governing 
his own decisions across the seaside plain. Fort Texas was in trouble. 
It could be only a matter of lime umil-bul Captain Hawkins dispose*! 
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of the surrender demand soibout sols'ing his own uncertainties. At 
five o'clock he sent his spokesmen out to reject the Mexican advice. 
The garrison made ready with what they could. The Mexican shelling 
tvas resumed immediately, but Fort Texas could not reply. As darkness 
came the assault was expected. It did not develop, but the bombardment 
continued for the first time into the nighc It made a picture, as a soldier 
saw. “As the shells rose into the air, the burning fuses gave them the 
appearance of fiery comets, and at times $0 rapidly did they fiy, that 
streams of seemingly continuous, hissing light, formed magnificent arches 
from the Mexican batteries to our fort, where they found a common 
«ntre. The continued reverberations of the heavy discharges, the con- 
stant explosion of shells. the sheeted flame from the mortars and howitzers, 
that in the darkness of night seemed bursting volcanoes, formed a picture 
of war at once sublime and terrible. . . Quiet did not come till late. 

It came only to be broken at dawn of Thursday, May seventh. 
The garrison was feeling the strain of fatigue and uncertainty. There was 
no uord from the General. IVbo knew how long they would have to 
keep on dodging shells? They noticed that the Mexican shells this morn- 
ing were not of the usual bronze, but were now of iron. It was something 
for the soldiers to talk abouL Firing continued intermittently all morn- 
ing. A number of bones were killed. In the afternoon the firing grew 
steady and went on till sundown. One shell smashed through a tent and 
blew up in a chest that held all the instruments of the Seventh Regiment 
band. Bits of brasses and woodwinds flew into the air. 

That afternoon in Matamoros a formation was held to commit 
and encourage Mexican infantry to lead the long-expected assault on 
Fort Texas. Ic was to take place at midnight. General Arista’s assurances 
were conveyed to the small brown soldiers who stood in ragged garments, 
listening immovably. The time was excellent, said their officers, for 
the attack. It was well knovs-n that vast numbers of the North American 
soldiers in the fort bad been killed: resistance would be weak. Moreover, 
those wretches who somehow bad survived the tremendous artillery 
demonstrations of the Mexican army were by now so exhausted and worn 
down that they could never make a pitiper defense. The assault troops 
bad the honor of leading the arms of Mexico to victory. An inspiring 
name for the detachment was therewith bestowed upon them— they 
were to be called the “Forlorn Hope,** in the spirit of those who dare 
the powers of fate by voluntarily recognizing hazard so great that only 
the greatest of soldiers could overcome it. The ranks of the Forlorn 
Hope sent up no cheers, while their leaders continued “to nerve them 
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for the work,” and “every passion was appealed to, and prejudice 
consulted. . . /' ^Vhen midnight came, and the hour of attack, the 
Fort Texas garrison heard sudden discharges of muskets, and then bugles 
in the darkness sounding the charge, and all braced to meet what must 
come— but it did not come. The ForlOTn Hope remained impassive in the 
dark. Was it true, then, that General Arista was having uouble with 
his troops? Now instead of a swarming assault from all sides against 
die fort, artillery fire was resumed and lasted till day broke, and the 
garrison did not sleep, and looked at one another, and wondered where 
the General was. 

The firing went on all morning, Friday, May eighth, in hot, 
sticky weather. The garrison was tired. They had not even the satisfac- 
tion of returning the bombardment of the enemy. The soldier's greatest 
privation— not to know what was going to happen to him— troubled 
the men. Their apprehension fed on idleness. 'TTiey were not yet starv- 
ing or ihirsting-but svho knew when they might be. especially if 
General Taylor had not heard the eighteen-pounders, or having heard 
them, could not for various reasons come back to the river? And still 
the Mexican batteries threw in shot and shell, until it was impossible to 
think, day or niglit. It sometimes seemed that not another explosion 
could be endured-and dien, sometimes, suddenly there was quiet, like 
an answer to a mortal need, and the firing stopped. 

It stopped at two o’clock that Friday, and in the deep relief of 
silence, the garrison heard nothing, for a few moments. And then, from 
far away, a great meaning trundled through the hot. dense air. The 
soldiers of Fort Texas jumped to their feet and listened, staring at each 
other. What they heard was “a severe cannonading towards Point 
Isabel," whose sounds "continued to roll on the plain.” and they knew 
sshat they were hearing, and they pounded and hugged one another for 
joy, and sent up together a "simultaneous shout . . . that must have 
sounded in Matamoros more terribly than our severest cannonade." The 
General, somcuherc. out there on the sandy plain, was coming back 
to the river, and in his march liad met Uie enemy, and was giving battle. 

At the shout that went up from Fori Texas, the Mexican batteries 
on both sides of ihc river opened again widi a harder barrage than 
they had ever thrown before. Every time there was a momentary silence 
on die river, the sounds of Use battle on the inland plain came through, 
and the garrison diccrcd. They diccred that afternoon when they saw 
great numbers of Mexican infantry and cavalry crossing the Rio Grande 
above and IkIow the tort to head rapidly inland toward die battle. The 
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movement could only mean that hfexicans tvere badly needed to rein- 
force their comrades who were trying to stop General Taylor's army from 
coming back to Fort Texas. 

Shortly before sunset the bombardments ceased, both near and far: 
and a little while later an accommodating Mexican, carrying a white 
dag, approached Fort Texas and was admitted. He bad news. It svas 
true— the United States forces had engaged the Mexicans at a place 
called Palo Alto, and had pushed them back toward the Rio Grande. 
Nightfall had ended the battle, which perhaps would be resumed in 
the morning. ^Vho could say? 

It tvas quiet all night that night on the river. At two o'clock 
in the morning, ttben ^fajor Jacob Brown died in the bombshelter, the 
quiet seemed stiller. The night sounds of the river pressed closer. 
Crickets asked and asked in the rushes. Now and then a catfish came up 
for ail and strenuously slapped its way underwater again. A goat bell 
sounded faintly on tbe other side. Voices were talking somewhere. Some- 
one waded the river— thighs, coming slowly, and treating two new 
skeins of current. Jacob Brown was enfolded in an army blanket. Kfs 
garrison slept and would soon awaken. 


7 - 

The Listeners 


The ninth of May, Saturday, was a day of wilting heat, worse than 
any other so far. The distance everywhere was lost in a pale milky haze. 
Blurred ranks of palm trees seemed to float upright without touching 
earth; their thick stems were cut by the shimmer of heat at the sandy 
ground. There was fine dust over greenery until all looked pale olive in 
iiader a sky rocre while ihaa hiue. Ton "Texas was still surrounded, 
though only an occasional shot was lobbed into it. Many of the siege 
troops from behind the fort were gone to reinforce tbe Mexican lines 
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farther inland to the north. The garrison listened for sounds of renewed 
battle. None came all morning, and they wondered again where General 
Taylor had gone, and what General Arisu was doing. They svatched 
upriver and down, and the road leading from the main ferry across the 
open country toward Point Isabel. From the elevated banquettes of the 
fort they could see the whole countryside and all the river approaches— 
the sandy flats, and the easy slopes to die river, and the river itself with 
its sand bars, and its deep and shallow channels, marked by difference 
in the current, and the banks about a hundred yards aparL No carriages 
rolled along tire Mexican bank, now, and no gallant banter flew across. 
Matamoros was oddly quiet, as though a carnival of war and jubilation 
had been interrupted by an announcement not yet quite understood. 
Here and there someone crossed the river, a handful of soldiers, a vendor 
in his white shirt and his wide while pantaloons wrapped almost twice 
about his trank brown belly. If a horseman went off at a gallop up the 
road to the north, in the odd stillness of the simmering day he seemed 
momentous: but only because the soldiers who watched him from the 
fort strained so hard to see, and to hear, where there was nothing to 
see or hear, that their thoughts ran away with them after such a simple 
event as a rider vanishing up a dusty toad. 

Noon passed, and there was no news, and the hours of early afte^ 
noon, until at last, somewhat after three o’clock the garrison once more 
heard the opening claps of battle from over the plain. There were 
statements from the ariillery-but today few and far between when 
compared with yesterday. Now it was the flat sputter of musket fire that 
seemed incessant The listening soldiers said to each other that the fight 
today was closer in— they could not be sure, but under such sustained 
rifle fire and with so little cannonading, there must be rushes of small 
units of men, maybe even fighting hand to hand. There was not mucli 
wind on a day of such wet heat, but now and then it shifted, with the 
effect of a great, distant door opening or shutting on far decisions, and 
the listeners remembered marching from that quarter, and some esti- 
mated that the battle was happening about five miles away from Fort 
Texas, at the place where the Point Isabel road passed through the old 
dry lagoon where once the river had run edged with palms— the Resaca 
de la Palma. Anyone who remembered it and how the road ran tliere 
saw diat it made a natural situation for ambush. The Mexicans out- 
numbered the General’s troops by nearly four to one; and furthermore, 
knew the country well. 'The garrison’s foie depended on which soldiers 
would return to the river from the plain. 
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At about five o'clock they saw what looked like the first sweepings 
of a coming storm. Dust rose in a long line to the north and east; the 
whole line seemed to come toward the river before an impelling wind. 
Presently they heard sounds— little scraps of audible indignity, and then 
saw the mortal humility of men running for their lives, svho had thrown 
away anything that would hinder their flight, tlie Mexican army of the 
north in rout and terror breaking as fast as they could for the Rio 
Grande. The garrison roared with joy. They could not see the whole 
force in retreat, but the portion they saw. in its panic and volume, tvas 
enough to assure that upstream and down, out of sight, more thousands 
were in a wild scramble for individual survival. The river front was 
jammed with men who fought to slide down the softly caving bank into 
the water and across to Mexico. Thetr voices cried for safety. They 
climbed across one another to swim. Many were drowned, including 
wounded who were carried in sacks on muleback. It was like a mindless 
swarm of brown-skinned animals that ran breathless before a prairie fire. 

It was not long until what they ran before could be heard and 
seen-ihe United States Dragoons. Aru'llery and InlantTy "in one mass 
at full run. yelling at every step," and firing whenever they could as 
they came, In the midst of their cheers that "reached high heaven" as 
they swept toward the river, they faltered only once, when three shots 
from an eighteen-pounder broke toward them, and narrowly missed 
them. They stared toward Fort Texas, thinking their own men had mis- 
takenly opened fire on them; but the eighteen-pounder was across the 
river, and as ic did not speak again, perhaps its crew had run away 
with the soaking-wet fugitives who went by iL The Americans rushed on, 
"yelling like mad." General Taylor's Army of the Rio Grande was once 
again at the river. The siege of Fort Texas was lifted. 

) Before nightfall the army was fonned into improvised marching 
order and wiihdravm to make camp near their supply wagons that were 
established on the day's battleground. So complete was the rout of the 
enemy iliae few security zaeasura were needed along the north bank of 
tile river that nighL "Thus,” recorded an officer, "thus ended the day in 
the most brilliant victory of the age." 

By late afternoon of Uie next day, the army was making its encamp- 
ment once again around Fort Texas by the river; and the Seventh Infantry 
and the other garrison troops, free among their countrymen again, lis- 
tened to the stories of the two &mous battfes which they had heard but 
had not seen. 
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8 . 

Palo Alto 


First, the Battle oE Palo Alto. 

They heard how General Taylor with two thousand men left 
Point Isabel for Fort Texas, on the evening of May seventh, bringing a 
train of two hundred and fifty wagons loaded with stores. He knew from 
the signal guns that he was needed, and soon. The army made seven 
miles that night and pushed on early the next day. the eighth of May, 
crossing a great open prairie where on their right and left were ponds of 
fresh water. Ahead of them three miles rose the ridge of tall ancient 
mesquite trees— the place called Palo Alto where General Worth and 
the rest had camped on the first march to the river. Everybody remem- 
bered it. Now, right before that background of gnarled greenery, the 
amy saw the Mexicans, drawn up in line a mile wide, with their cavalry 
on the right, artillery in the center, and infantry on the left. The enemy 
arms sparkled, for it was light and hot in the early sky. Between the two 
forces there was nothing but long, dry grass. 

The General ordered a halt between the ponds, and the men after 
stacking arms were sent to fill ihclr canteens and water the horses, half 
a regiment at a lime. The water was sweet, after the brackish water of 
Isabel. The soldiers drank and washed. They stirred up dust from the 
long grass and in their bellies were knots of wonder before battle. In 
half an hour the regiments were reassembled. The wagons were ordered 
to Temain in the rear at the ponds when the army was formed in a solid 
square and ordered to advance. 

Breaking from solid square into line, the army moved forward in 
an order of battle tliat put the Fifth Infantry on tlie right, and then 
reading to the left, hfajor Ringgold's Flying Artillery, the Third Infantry, 
the Sixth Infantry, two eighteen-pounders, the Dragoons, Duncan's bat- 
tery, and ilic Eighth Infantry. The grass was so thick that marching 
tread and roll of caisson were muffled. In some places the prairie grass 
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reached as high as a man's shoulder, and was stiff, each blade “pointed 
at the top. and hard and almost as sharp as a daming-needlel’' It was 
dry and brittle. 

The Mexican ranks made a long blur of color reaching from wing 
to wing of the woods of Palo Alto. It was useful to know their number, 
and, to count it, Lieutenant J. £. Blake of the Topographical Engineers 
rode out ahead of the Fifth Infantry and. coming opposite the hlexican 
left end, turned parallel to the Mexican line and rode alone, in full view 
and at brilliant speed, down its svhole length. An embodiment of the 
spirit rising in the Army of the Rio Grande as it sparkled and creaked 
and tinkled its way on the grassy plain. Lieutenant Blake returned, safe 
and admired, to report to the General. 

Captain May's Dragoons left the line to gallop forward and mark 
the spot at which the Flying Artillery would establish their batteries. 
Shortly afterward the Mexican cannon let go with ball and grapeshoL 
The range was about seven hundred yards, and the salvos fell far short 
of the advancing troops. Clouds of dust came up, and sulphurous smoke. 
The army pressed on. and coming into the Mexican range, soon learned, 
with jokes and laughter, to watch the enemy cannon balls come rolling 
on the ground and dividing the thick grass, and to break ranks to let 
them rumble harmlessly by. The Flying Artillery leaped forward to their 
planned positions. The line was halted behind them. They fired, and in 
a few minutes the General’s two eighteen-pounders opened up, and the 
battle was on. It was two o'clock. For over an hour the cannon duel kept 
up, with twenty or thirty pieces of artillery raging. That svas the fury 
whose sound travelled to Fort Texas. 

Soldiers were always accompanied by dogs. At the first exchange 
of cannon fire, two army dogs turned and with tails light svent yelping 
for Point Isabel. Another, belonging to a battery officer, watched his 
cannon fire, and started to chase the ball every time, but always lost it to 
the airy distance in bewildenneni- The infantrymen were too far remosed 
to use rifles, and so stood at order arms as spectators, “watching the effect 
of our shots upon the enemy, and watching his shots so as to step out of 
their way.’’ Though some suffered wounds from the enemy fire, the rest 
stood their ground “ivith a coolness and steadiness almost incredible, 
cracking jokes the whole lime and sending up, whenever one of our 
guns made a big gap in the Mexican lines, a shout that must have struck 
terror to their hearts. . • Tte battle b^an, and continued, as an 
artillery duel, with rushes by the dragoons to head off enemy cavalry 
thrusts. The infantrymen were ready with General Taylor’s order of the 
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day before in mind: "The General . . . wishes to enjoin upon the 
battalions of Infantry that their main dependence must be in the 
bayonet." 

While the artillery exchange raged in the center, the Mexicans 
sent out two flank attacks. On the left, lancers under General Torrej6n 
made a wide circle at full gallop to attack the supply wagons in the 
rear of the ponds. It was thrown back by Ridgely’s Flying Artillery who 
raced around the line to take up a new position. There they let go with 
blizzards of shot. On the right, enemy artillery and cavalry tried to circle 
behind the line, but were met by the Fifth Infantry, supported by the 
Third, to be scattered by muskets fired from square formations. Major 
Ringgold's light batteries pressed this advantage and took a new position 
to rake the enemy lines from the left. To meet the threat, the Mexican 
front was forced to shift into a new angle, and General Taylor ordered a 
corresponding oblique march in his line to face it. While this formal 
evolution took place, both lines ceased fire. 

In the sudden silence a new sound was heard over the plain— the 
hiss of flames. For a wad from an American battery l^ad set the grass on 
fire, and now, banking upward from a fast-moving front of flame, heavy 
clouds of black smoke rolled between the forces and hid them from each 
other. Lieutenant Duncan drove his battery under the smoke to estab- 
lish a new position only three hundred yards from the Mexican right. 
From behind the wavering protection of the smoke cloud, he "opened so 
unexpected and destructive a fire” upon the enemy that "their ranks 
were broken and hundreds of them moved down and the whole right 
wing of their army was thrown into utmost confusion.” 

The sun was beginning to set, and the coolness of the coming 
night was forcing the smoke down on the plain. Major Ringgold rode 
to the rear to order up more ammunition for his battery. An enemy six- 
pound ball struck him, cutting oR his right leg at the thigh. He was laid 
upon the ground. Quietly he gave over his watch and his purse to be 
delivered to his sister. He then "appeared to have dosed his connection 
with the world, and calmly to await death." Another officer was griev- 
ously wounded: the whole of his lower jaw was shot away. A veteran of 
Napoleon’s armies was killed when both his legs were blown off. The 
army rolled forward against the haze, and the Mexicans were lessening 
their fire. They made one more infantry advance, in full pomp, under 
the deepening sky, with a band playing— such music as had sounded 
a week before out of Matamoros. in the idle evenings. The band was 
struck by a salvo of shells that silenixd it. The musicians fell. Their 
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bra^e instruments ivere tom like paper. It V'as the day’s last fighL Dim 
beyond the smoke the whole Mexican force that survived fell back into 
the Palo Alto along the low ridge that bounded the plain to the south, 
and night came, and ended pursuit, and brought silence. 

General Taylor encamped his men that night on the enemy's 
original batde line. His staff came ic^ether to reconstruct a coherent 
pattern of the battle. The enemy had fought with six thousand, the 
Americans with tHo thousand troops. Three hundred and twenty Mexi- 
cans had been killed, over four hundred wounded. General Taylor lost 
nine men killed, and forty-seven wounded. The enemy's greatest mistake 
was his first— opening fire at a range of seven hundred yards, at tvhich 
he could not hope to be effective, so allowing the Army of the Rio 
Grande to gauge his strength and take up positions of advanuge at 
tvill. It was clear that “the manocusTCs of our corps were made with 
great coolness and predsion,” and that the “management of our baP 
teries" was “skillful and prompL” While the suff conferred by torch- 
light, surgeons moved among the wounded of both nations on the field, 
and burial squads dug graves for the dead, and all nighr long, the United 
States Dragoons vere on guard, riding in a circle about the army that 
slept victorious. 


9 - 

Resaca de la Palma 


Morning came hot again. The dead ivere still being buried. 
Soldiers, as they had a chance, wandered over the rubble of batde left 
on the field— scraps of uniform, abandoned weapons. The grounded were 
still being brought in. One party of Araoricans came upon a startling 
Ught- They saw a handsome young Mexican officer in a bwstiful \sni- 
foim lying down with his head resting against his reclining horse, with 
its splendid saddle. They were hke sleepers who had forgotten to leave 
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the scene o£ battle. Were they aslocp? The soldiers leaned closer, and 
swore they were asleep; but when they loudied to awaken the serene 
young officer, they saw that the back of lu$ head had been shot away, but 
without disfiguring his face; and that the horse must have been killed 
at the same instant by another shot; so that both fell together. The 
soldiers wondered. 

The enemy forces tverc seen moving amidst the Palo Alto to the 
south early in the day, but they soon vanished beyond it. General Taylor 
called a staff council. What went on in it leaked out afterward, and the 
troops knew that seven out of ten commanders had toted to desist from 
battle, preferring to entrench where they tvete and await reinforcements 
by volunteers who surely would soon land at the Arms from New Orleans. 
The General listened, and turned to the three who voted to pursue the 
enemy at once. He agreed wiUi them. He dismissed the council with 
orders to establish the supply train Uierc In camp, and to assign the two 
eighteen-pounders and a twelve-pound battery witlt artillerymen as iu 
guard. He then sent out a reconnaissance in force to locate the eneiay, 
and after Utat assembled the main body in one massive column and 
started forward at the pace of the foot soldier. 

The army was soon past the ridge of Palo Alto on the road that 
led to Matamoros. After marching for three miles, the General received 
information from hU advance party. The Mexican Army of Uie North 
was in battle position at the old lagoons that flanked the road. It was 
an ideal position, for they commanded the only road to the Rio Grande 
in chat vicinity. The lagoons were long and shallow, three of them, 
lying end to end, and linked by natural little causeways over the nearest 
of which passed the highway. The road tan beside the first lagoon, and 
then turned to cross before the second. The third lagoon lay broadside 
to the road within musket range. All three together made a natural 
fortification as if designed to control any passage on the road. The 
lagoons were edged on both near and far sides with thickets of chaparral 
and stands of palms that gave cover to entrcndied troops. In the lagoon 
beds here and there stood stagnant ponds where once long ago the Rio 
Grande flowed. The old river bed— the Resaca de la Palma— was now 
bristling with Mexican troops. Ranks of them stood below tlie breast- 
high, near rim of the beds, and other ranks of them crouched on the far 
rim as a second line of defense, and past them must go the United Stales 
troops if they wanted to take the Rio Grande road. 

General Taylor moved forward a detachment to draw the enemy's 
artillery fire and so reveal his battery positions. In half an hour the 
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contact was made. The Flying Artillery was sent ahead on the road and 
ordered lo engage the Mexican batteries. Two inlanuy regiments were 
deployed on each side of the road to move forward in support of the 
artillery. The artillery flew, and working hard under the beating sun the 
cannoneers pulled off their clothes to their breeches and let go with ter- 
ribly sustained fire. The infantry regiments swept forward in line on 
each side of the road, and met the hfexican rifle fire as it ripped out 
across the near parapets of the resaca. The defensive fire was heavy, but 
it did not stop the oncoming infantry, who in a little while were pouring 
down over the rim of the resaca into the lagoon bed, to force the Mexi- 
cans in dose combat to run for cover behind the second rim. 

Meanwhile the American artiUery was having less effect. The 
enemy batteries protected by dense ihidceis continued to rake the main 
approach of the road. One Mexican battery in particular was placed 
squarely on the road where it led through the far side of the resaca. 
Try as he might, Ridgely (who had succeeded to Ringgold’s command) 
could not silence it. General Taylor jogged up the road on Old IVhitey 
to examine the situation. All about him "the balls were falling like hail- 
stones," and when be was cautioned that be was too close to the enemy, 
he answered, "Let us ride a little nearer, the balls will fall behind us." 
He sent for Captain ^fay of the Dragoons, and ordered him to attack the 
troublesome battery, saying "Charge, Captain, nolens voletis!" May took 
his mounted squa(^on down the road. He wore a gold tassel on his blue 
cap, above long hair and beard. His men, like the cannoneers, had 
stripped to their bellies. They rode up to the position of Ridgely’s bat- 
teries, that blocked the road. May indicated that he must go by, and 
Ridgely answered, 

"Wait, Charley, wait until I draw their firel” 

The Dragoons remained at the halt while the Flying Artillery 
threw in blizzards. The Mexican gum replied. And then, working by 
hand, Ridgely and his fellows pulled their guns off the road, and at 
full gallop May led the Dragoons out on the causeivay ivith their sabres 
whistling and their bare sweated skin flashing. They came down, up and 
over the lagoon bed and drove the enemy gunnen from their guns. As 
the Dragoons swept down Uie other side of the resaca, the gunners 
returned to their posts, and General Taylor, from his place on. the road, 
sitting with one knee cocked over his pommel, shouted, 

"Take those guns, and by God keep theml" 

By the time May and his riders had turned and formed to charge 
the battery from the rear, elements of the United States Eighth and 
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Fifth Infantry regiments were already charging it, and soon took it for 
good. The resaca was crossed at the most important place. 

Elsewhere in the other lagoons the fighting took the form of rifle 
volleys followed by rushes of infantry in small units that threw the 
Mexicans back from the near ridges dosvn through stagnant pools, and 
across the beds, and up the far ridges into tangled chaparral. Suddenly, 
first in one quarter, then another, the battle seemed to go against the 
enemy. The Mexican batteries, in turn, ceased to fire. Nerve seemed to 
ebb away from the Mexicans. No longer hearing their cannon, and 
pressed by the United States infantry, they went wild. There were coura- 
geous thrusts by isolated groups of Mexicans, but a moment came when 
both forces, in the midst of absorbing individual combat, realized that 
the way to Fort Texas at the river was breadied. “A deafening shout of 
triumph went up from the whole of our men,” noted an American 
officer, "which struck such terror into the Mexican ranks that they fled 
in all directions." 

The combat surged beyond the resaca into flat country studded 
with chaparral groves. Daylight was changing as the sun came lower. 
The Mexican cavalry and artillery horses broke and ran away. Mexican 
officers ran like their men. The pursuit became a race. Behind the Mexi- 
can lines was General Aiisu's field camp. The Americans found it aban- 
doned, but full of signs of surprise. There was a sumptuous canvas 
marquee displaying every comfort and crowded with chests and cliests 
of administrative equipment and trunks of personal possessions. About 
it lay piles of supplies— thousands of musket ball-cartridges in boxes, 
and about five hundred packsaddles, and many stands of small arms. 
Near the headquarters tent simmered great vats of stew in pepper sauce, 
and mounds of haU-buicheced animals, all suggesting preparations for 
a grand victory celebraUon. General Arista was gone— barely in lime. 
In his lent he had left his personal portfolio of papers, "containing the 
most important information.” It was taken by an American staff officer, 
along with a stack of the General's personal stationery, on which letters 
afterward went home to families in the United States. The order was 
given to pursue the enemy, "and on we went," said a man who was there 
that day. "yelling and firing with the Mexicans in full run before us 
until we reached the river and found their General, officers and cavalry 
had outrun us. . . 

The engagements of the two days were really episodes of the same 
battle. In the second, the Americans lost thirty-three killed, eighty-nine 
wounded. The Mexican losses were, in proportion, frightful— almost 
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two thousand men killed or wounded, eight cannon captured and one 
dismounted, more than a thousand stands of small arms and all ammu- 
nition in about twenty svagonloads. all pack mules of which there were 
nearly ses’en hundred, all provisions and the personal baggage of officers, 
all drums and a great many colors. Among the prisoners was General de 
la Vega, who would be sent by ship to New Orleans. 

Prisoners gave a piece of curious information. The Mexican 
army went into the Battle of Resaca de la Palma depressed by “rumors 
of treachery in the high command." General ^Vrista knew nothing of 
them, for they had been circulated by his political enemies, including, 
some said, General Pedro de Ampudia, whom he had superseded. 
General Arista, further, knew little of what his army would face that 
day, for when word came to him that General Tajlor was moving upon 
him. he dismissed the report, "insisting that the advance was a mere 
skirmish." Throughout the battle of Nfay ninth, he sat in his marquee 
absorbed and happy, hard at work on piles of offidal papers, undis* 
turbed by the “skirmish" that cost him sole possession of the Rio Grande 
*-ihough not, some years later, the presidency of Mexico. 


10 . 

The River Dead 


The American commanders had much comment to make on the 
two-day battle. At ten o'clock at night General Taylor worked on his 
report, the heart of which lay in the statement, “The enemy has re- 
crossed the river, and I am sure will not again molest us on this bank." 
His officers all agreed about one thing: “It is a glorious fact for the 
army,” as one put it, “that there were no volunteers sviib us.” The 
greatest victories since New Orleans belonged entirely to the regulars. 
They were justly proud, for the officers especially the subalterns in the 
Anny of the Rio Grande, svere mcKtly out of ^Vest Point, which at the 
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very time was threatened with abolishment by a Congress that had 
listened to charges that the military academy was a school for arisco- 
cratical popinjays tvho cost tlieir country much and could give it noth- 
ing. The first Rio Grande battles would change the tune, for it was soon 
known everywhere that "on their first encounter, the subordinate officers, 
chiefly from West Point, executed their orders with the precision of a 
field day exercise, showing beyond all question the utility of military 
education and discipline, and putting to rest at once the attacks on the 
Military Academy which had become so formidable that few believed 
it possible to sustain the institution a year longer. . . ." 

The officers discussed the qualities of the enemy. How odd that 
all through the dripping heat of the day, while American soldiers tltrew 
off every stitch possible, the little Mexicans wore their heavy quilted 
overcoats buttoned tight or tied about their shoulders. What a differ- 
ence, noted the military critics, there was between the Mexican officers 
and raent The officers were elegant, elaborately uniformed, full of style 
and address-and almost to a man incompetent They did not really lead 
their troops, or see to their welfare, or use their endurance wisely. The 
common foot soldiers were marched thirty miles a day, sometimes fifty* 
while the American infantryman averaged perhaps fifteen. The dttrlt 
little Mexican Indian was courageous, and "with an able general would 
make a good fight," as Lieutenant Grant said. But what could he do if 
even his weapons were faulty? Why, even at close range, was his marks- 
manship so poor? American officers examined the Mexican ammuni- 
tion, and found the answer; the Mexican cartridge held twice as much 
powder as was necessary, and because of that, a fired rifle kicked bruis- 
ingly, and because of the excessive kick the Mexican aim was poor and 
the cost, to Mexico, terrible. 

The United States had its own failures at the high administrative 
level. If anyone asked the officers why, when the Mexican forces were 
driven yelling across the river a few hours ago. the American array did 
not cross, pursue and wholly destroy them, the answer came ^vilh die 
bitterness and scorn wbiclt the field always felt for the War Department: 
there were no boats, no materials to make a bridge, to take tlic pursuing 
troops across. Why had nobody foreseen the need? But someone had. 
A year ago, General Taylor had written to ask the War Department to 
equip him with "a ponton train" for riser crossings. The request 'vas 
never acted upon in Washington; and he now svrote that if he had had 
wlut he asked for, it "would have enabled the army to cross on the 
evening of the battle, to lake Matamoros. witli all the artillery and stores 
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of the enemy, and a great number of prisoners; in short, to destroy 
entirely the Mexican army." 

Still, there was enough glory to go around, and even Lieutenant 
Grant, of the Quartermasters, got his share, for during the battle at the 
resaca he was given temporary command of an infantry company, . . an 
honor and responsibility I thought very great," as he said. He smiled 
later over the flourishes he executed in the fight. He led his company 
at a ciiarge, captured a Mexican colonel, and then learned that the 
ground he fought over had already been taken by the Americans. He 
could only conclude "that the battle of Resaca de la Palma would have 
been won just as it was if 2 had not been there. . . ." 

Matamoros had been decorated with cloths and garlands to cele- 
brate a Mexican victory. On the night of the retreat the women of the 
city tore down the festive array and ripped their ball gowns. Violent 
disorder broke out in the streets. Crime and confusion gratified distracted 
appetite in every way. 

For the next two days, squads were at work burying the dead of 
both annies. On the battlefields lay bodies mouldering open to all 
nature, as it worked to purify corruption— the sun, the sky, the buzzards, 
the burrowing insects, the coyotes. "Already," wTote a soldier, "the 
vultures were at their widespread feast, the wolves howling and fighting 
over their dreadful meal. . . The scent of decay was dense over the 
land and along the river; it was what many young soldiers would most 
remember for a long time after the battles. For several days the river 
fell, and as it went lower it revealed many bodies of Mexican soldiers 
drowned while trying to escape on the ninth. Some of the bodies were 
lodged in low tree branches lately submerged but now high and dry; 
and hung there in the air until they dropped "piece meal into the river 
below." The river itself, for a while, became offensive: and the awed 
soldiers watched how the mutilated corpses drifting downstream would 
be attacked by catfish, "causing them to twitch and roll about, as if still 
in the agonies of death. . . 

General Taylor rode over to Fort Polk at Point Isabel on the 
eleventh of May, "on public business." A steamer stood out for New 
Orleans. On board were General de la Vega, with other prisoners of 
high rank. Courier officers sailed with General Taylor’s news of the 
great victories. From New Orleans it would be relayed by express 
messenger until within reach of the telegraph; and then by wire, to 
Washington and New York. 
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II. 

The Nation’s War 


The cabinet met willi President Polk in Washington on May 
ninth— the day o£ ilte second battle— and, as he noted in his diary, “All 
agreed that i£ the Mexican forces at Maiamoros committed any act of 
hostility on General Taylor’s forces I should immediately send a message 
to Congress recommending an immediate declaration of war. - . The 
President adjourned the meeting wiiliout having had any word of en* 
counters on the Bio Grande. 

But about six o'clock in the afternoon of the same day the Adju- 
tant General of the Army appeared at Uie White House witli dispatches 
for the President that had yust arrived by the southern mail. They were 
from General Taylor, and they told of the attack made on April twenty- 
sixth by General Tonejdn’s lancers, in which Captain Thornton and 
his men had all been captured or killed on Texas soil. The cause for 
war was established. The President immediately prepared his war 
message, whidi was passed by the House two days later, and by the Sen- 
ate on Uie day following. Polk signed it oft May thirteenth, as Congress 
voted a war appropriation of ten million dollars and authorized the 
President to call for fifty thousand volunteers. 

And now the national position toward Mexico was immensely 
shifted £rom a localized stance on the lower Rio Grande in protection 
of a border claim, to an all-embracing purpose of defeating Mexico 
wherever she could be touched. The President already had his grand 
strategy in mind. His first move toward its execution was to order an 
expedition to be organized out of Fort Leavenworth, to march against 
Santa Fe and the north blexican jnovinces all the way to the Pacific. 
Colonel Stephen Waiu Kearny was to have the command. 

On May sixtccntlv the Preudent presented his plan to the cabinet. 
A huge pincers movement was to embrace Mexico simultaneonsly with 
many claws. In addition to Taylor on the lower river and Kearny on the 
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•Rocky Mountain Rio Grande o£ the north, an army was to march from 
San Antonio to Chihuahua crossing the Rio Grande at old Fort Saint John 
Baptist— a mose that was later to inspire Doniphan to meet it by march- 
ing dosm the Nesv Mexican Rio Grande to El Paso and from there to 
Chihuahua City. Naval forces in the Pacific svcre to capture the coast 
of California, as General Kearny went west from Netv Mexico to take 
California from inland; and other naval forces in the Atlantic tvould 
blockade Mexican east coast ports from Tampico to Yucatin. Finally— 
though it was a later addition to the plan— an invasion tvould be 
mounted with landings at Veracruz and an overland sweep to Mexico 
City. Four of those movements would take in the Rio Grande at tvidely 
separated places along its great length. The plan in its spacious strategy 
comprehended a vast portion of the continent. It was at once approved 
by the Cabinet, and before the day was over, also by Senator Thomas 
Hart Benton, the Senate leader, for whom the President sent in order 
to make certain its support by Congress. 

The raising of volunteers next came up (or discussion. The Presi- 
dent satv that a truly national effort would be required by the tvar, and 
he knew how to call it forth. He had already sketched a “distribution 
among the Suces of the 50,000 volunteers authorized to be raised,” and 
he now submitted it to the Cabinet, who approved his scheme. “A por- 
tion of this force was assigned to each Sute and Territory in the Union,” 
be explained, “so as to make each (eel an interest in the war. . . .” By 
this decision Polk made the Rio Grande a household word, a family 
concern. In the nation. As the whole nation bad debated— taken sides— 
passionately on the Texas issue, so the war (or the Rio Grande was in 
es-eryone’s awareness, and the river was a national feature. But not until 
their men went to it in great numbers horn every quarter of the land 
would the Rio Grande become personal— the properly, the sorrow, the 
pride and the romance of the whole American people. Its name acquired 
an esocative power it was never to lose, even though people might forget 
in later generadons bow this came to be. 

^Vith the publicadon of the news of Torre]6n's raid, the war 
spirit began to rise at home. Recruiting began at once, and in many 
states the quotas were Elled imniedlately, with immense overfiows— in 
Tennessee thirty thousand volunteered for the three thousand who were 
called; in Indiana, where four regiments were auiliorized, fourteen 
could be formed. ^Vith his volunteer program launched, the President 
considered other problems of winning against Mexico. He sent for Bishop 
John Hughes of New York, the Roman Catholic primate, to enlist hu 
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advice and support on how to assure the Mexicans that their religion 
was safe under the Constitution of ilic United States. "Tlic false idea 
had been industriously circulated by interested partisans in Mexico," 
explained the President, "that our object was to overthrow their religion 
and rob their cliurchcs, and dial if they believed this, they would make 
a desperate resistance to our army in die present war," Could not Spanish* 
speaWng priests accompany the American troops as diaplains, and even 
"visit Mexico in advance of the army," to reassure die Mexican clergy, 
who would thus be less inclined to encourage resistance by their Mexican 
parishioners? The Bishop thought this an excellent idea, and offered to 
do all he could to help solve the problem— even to paying a visit himself 
to the Archbishop of Mexico, whom he knew personally. "I found Bishop 
Hughes," noted the President, "a highly intelligent and agreeable man, 
and my interview with him was of the most satisfactory character. . . In 
spite of Whig opposition in Congress, die President’s war program was 
finding popular support everywhere. 

It received tremendous response when the next news came from 
the river. On May twenty-third, "the southern mail this evening brought 
intelligence of two decided victories obuined by General Taylor’s army 
over the Mexicans on the Del Norte," recorded the President, adding 
that "no official account of these battles was received.” But Taylor’s 
reports arrived a day or so later, and meanwhile die papers had the 
stories. Bells rang out in the Eastern cities, and men and women danced 
in the streets, and by torchlight gifted citizens delivered orations as was 
their right and need, and bonfires flared in downtown squares. If so 
many rose with enthusiasm to the national commitment, no one was 
obliged to, and some didn't. A New York lawyer told his diary, "Great 
news from the frontier; two great viaories; the Mexicans smitten hip 
and thigh and General Somebody"— it was Vega— “taken prisoner. ‘Noth- 
ing equal to it,' said my extra, 'in all Napoleon’s campaigns.’ Hurrah, 
hurrah, crow and cackle . . . and no end to the glorification. I do believe 
we’re the windiest people extant. . . ." But he was a Whig, and a skeptic, 
and his wry view was a lonely one. 

For in every salable medium the war and its leading personalities 
were kept before the public Fashion, with its reflection of what the 
people thought about, took up war subjects for lithography, glassware, 
china, fabrics, pottery. Print publishers rushed to press with scenes from 
the war lithographed in color. Sarony and Major presented the death 
of Major Ringgold at Palo Alto, who was shown reclining against two 
comrades, wlule his fallen horse turned its head to heaven with a look 
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of intense sorro^v in its ^veiling ej'cs. Nathaniel Currier offered the Battle 
of Palo Alto, with General Taylor in the foreground, while United 
States Infantry advanced in solid ranks upon Mexican artillery shown 
eighteen feet away. Kellogg and Thayer printed the capture of General 
de la Vega, and both Currier and Weber issued gallant scenes of Captain 
May’s charge at Resaca, with his gold tassel and hair tossed by his speed. 
In their emotional style, the prints told more about the people at home 
than about the e\ents illustrated. 

Some of the print subjects were issued on fabrics— silk kerchiefs 
and curtain materials. One chintz showed Zachary Taylor, in brots-n, 
green and ochres, wearing a stovepipe bat, sitting sidewise on "Old 
Whiiey," with the American flag floating over battling troops in the 
distance, tlie whole wreathed in roses and leaves, and repeated mechan- 
ically. General Taylor was also fixed in likeness on jugs, cups, plates, 
snuffboxes, and on twenty-six different flasks made by the glassware 
CTaftsmen of Baltimore, Philadelphia, New Jersey and the Monongahela* 
Pittsburgh district. Presently from England came sets of Staffordshire 
china, known as "The Texian Campaigne," showing scenes of the Amy 
on the Rio Grande. It was the theme of the day toward which all interest 
turned: . . me toward the Mexican sea . . said ^Valt ^Vhitman for 

himself, and, poet as prophet, for everyone. The popular imagination 
could not have enough given to it about the war. Long later Ulysses 
Grant read "of deeds of heroism attributed lo officers and soldiers, none 
of which we ever saw. ... I do not suppose any war was ever fought with 
reference to which so many romances were invented." 

- But never before liad the nation set out to extend its reach over 
so vast a theatre of war; or to use so many of its men in armed service. Its 
scale of operations was commensurate with its new seme of the conti- 
nent; and so was its imagination. 
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Invasion Summer 


Once more after Rcsaca the army wai massing on the Rio Grande s 
north hank, and tlte days were spent in te-establisliitig supply lines from 
Fort Polk, resting the troops, and consolidating a grip on Uic river’s 
defemes. On the fifteenth American troops sciitd Use village ot Dariia, 
their first conquest on the Mexican side of the river. The village lay a 
lew miles upstream from the mouth, and consisted ol a customs station 
and many huts. A breastwork was at once lltrown up to command the 
river and all its approaches. For want o( boats or bridging elements, no 
crossing had been yet possible upstream where the main bulk of the 
army was gathered. Fort Texas svas now called Fort Brown, in memory 
of its dead commander, and would soon be the town of Brownsville, 
There were still Mexican troops in Matamoros, but Fort Brown com* 
inanded the river front now, and bosiiliiies were all but Suspended- 
General Taylor had every intention of aossing the river once he had the 
means. Again on May fifteenth a small clement ol his army moved 
against the Mexican shore. Lieutenant Ricliard Graham commanded a 
detail of soldiers who were given the job of swimming the river to the 
south bank where Mexican boats were moored. Covered by American 
guns, they crossed, cut free a number ol boats and brought them back 
safely. The next two days were spent in examining the river for a suit- 
able crossing place. Cpstream three or four miles there was a Mexican 
ferry that was operated by pulling barges along a rope stretched over the 
river. It was noted by American scouting parties. 

At noon on the seventeenih of May Mexican trumpeters sounded 
a parley on the opposite bank. It was dear that the enemy had recognized 
General Taylor's intentions to enter Matamoros, and now a Mexican 
general asked for an interview with him. He was brought over with his 
aide to make a proposition for General Arista. 

W ould General Taylor agree to an armistice while a courier could 
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go and return from Mexico City "with a vietv ... of settling our con- 
troversy by negotiation?” - I 

No: General Taylor "peremptorily refused, saying that he had 
once offered that course to Arista, who, supposing that we were weak 
and an easy prey, refused it." 

The Mexican General reviewed his instructions, and then "pro- 
posed to surrender the public property including arms and ammunition 
if General Taylor svould promise not to cross the river.” 

On the contrary: General Taylor would take Mataraoros and all 
the public property found there for the United States, and would estab- 
lish his headquarters in that diy. His mind was made up. He had been 
reinforced by "a large accession of troops from the United States"— volun- 
teers were on the i«y— and he had ample armaments to batter the city 
down. He had already distributed orders 10 mose up the river to the 
ferry, and his troops were alerted to start over at half-past one. However, 
he would make one concession: he would hold off crossing until three 
o'clock, to await General Arisu’s surrender. 

The Mexican officers w-ent to their boat and returned to their 
Commander; and at half past one the Anny moved out on the north bank 
to the ferry upstream, and halted there for General Taylor's next order. 
At sunset he appeared in the new riverside camp and declared that he 
had heard nothing from Arista. His officers at the feny were able to 
give him news. All afternoon. Mexicans had been crossing to return to 
their homes on the north side of the river, and had told how the Mexican 
army had retreated from Matamoros, taking along all their artillery. The 
General was hacked. How could he ramsquaddle somebody who had 
skedaddled? He supposed the report was true enough. There was nothing 
to do but settle down for the night and cross in the morning. 

The crossing began early on May eighteenth. It was slow, for the 
ferry could take only about fifty men at a time. A junior officer trying 
to swim his horse across was drowned, and so Vk'as a soldier of his com- 
pany. At eight o'clock the ferry on a return trip to the north bank 
brought a deputation of Mataraoros dty officials to see General Taylor. 
He received them, spent two hours with them, and sent them back to 
town with assurances that he would treat all their people as he would 
American citizens, ^^eanwhi!e the Dragoons, Ridgely’s Flying Artillery 
battery, the eighteen-pounders and a battalion of infantry were getting 
over the river. The General ordered them to march down the Mexican 
bank, while he set out downstream on the north side to the ferry opposite 
Fort Paredes, where he would take the main body across. There was no 
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battle in prospect, for the Mexican army had all gone. Taylor’s men 
were excited and jubilant to be entering Mexico as masters of an impor- 
tant town. The elements on opposite banks moved downriver, and just 
as the General’s forces arrived opposite Fort Paredes, the American flag 
broke out from the fla^taii oi the lent where on the evening before tire 
Mexican flag had hung. As it went up, the lead regiment on the north 
bank “gave three deafening cheers which were taken up successively by 
those in the rear until the air was fairly rent by the glorious shout. • ■ • 
The patriotism of soldiers was spontaneoiu, robust and loving. 

At the Fort Paredes ferry there were three boats manned by 
Mexicans. The Army would have “the felicity of being ferried across by 
the enemy.” A ferryman worked at each end of the flaiboat, which was 
hauled across by pulling at a rope tied to each bank. On one barge, a 
ferryman was naked, the other wore a scrap of shirt and something on 
his feel. The crossing went rapidly, the fint troops went up the south 
bank, and over a sandy plain north of the city, and entered Matamoros 
to the tune of “Yankee Doodle." Only a few troops occupied the town, 
the remainder made camp on the plain precisely opposite Fort Brown 
where they had first encamped on the river. "Much has been accom- 
plished today for the United Slates," wrote an infantry officer. 

In the next few days the amy went to see the sights. Matamoros 
was laid out in squares. The houses were mostly of brick, and few 
windows had glass in them, but were protected by iron grilles. It was a 
flat-roofed town. The Americans found it odd that there was so little 
damage from the bombardment by Fort Texas. The wounded, though, 
were everywhere. Public buildings and private houses held long rows 
of suffering Mexican soldiers lying on cowhides. Visitors could “lell at a 
glance the wounded of Palo Alto or Resaca de la Palma.” The first 
showed many amputations, for Palo Alto was an artillery battle; the 
second, svounds from bullets, for Resaca was mostly a small-arms battle. 
An American officer saw a dying Mexican soldier who held "in his hand 
the grapeshot that had passed through his breast. He showed it to us 
with a sad countenance." The town was orderly, though one night a 
Kentuckian disarmed several Mexicans who were "cavorting about the 
streets sviili drawn swords.” 

It the conquerors had entered Matamoros expecting 10 find an 
exotic atmosphere and a colorful society they were disappointed. The 
town was dusty, hot and still. The best society had fled with the Army. 
The air and ground, especially at ni^it. were alive with slinging insects. 
There was little stir of commerce amongst Ute population of eight thou- 
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sand. “It is not,’’ svrote Lieutenant Grant, "a place of as much business 
importance as our little tosvns of i.ooa" The odor of sickness and suffering 
drifted everywhere from the improvised hospital svards. There was little 
to fulfill the “glowing pictures of Spanish beauty and grandeur” that 
had filled the heads of the invaders before they crossed the river. They 
accepted svhat they found quietly. "The behavior of our army after 
victory,” an officer found, “is as highly honorable as the victories them- 
selves.” The Americans invaded neither the civil nor religious rights of 
the residents. Mexican judges still sat in their comts, law and order 
prevailed, and if an American soldier disturbed the peace he was pun- 
ished. “The army, instead of entering the city as conquerors, encamp 
quietly in the suburbs. . . .” Their tents stretched “out before you for 
miles, until they grow into seeming white spots, looking like snou'balls 
resting on the bluish sward.” 

5uch conditions reflected the temperament and the mild poster 
of the commanding general over liis regulars. His new headquarters 
were set up in four tents under a dump of stunted and ill-shaped trees 
oerlooking a bend in the riser. No sentinels were posted near him. 
While the camp trained to make ready for his noct movement of the 
Army, he sat and worked and told stories in his tent Whatever was to 
be done with General Arista’s captured marquee with iu magnificent 
appointments, he didn’t want it For a uble he used two rough blue 
wooden chests set together. It was covered with papers in wMcb he 
could burrow after an idea he needed. When he had visitors he yelled 
for Ben, his servant, who brought refreshments— a pitcher of Rio Grande 
water and tumblers on a tin tray put down on a stooL To visitors seated 
in canvas camp chairs, the General waved an invitation to drink, saying 
"Help younelves.” They saw him as ”a very thickset, fanner-looking old 
gentleman, in a linen roundabout, and remarkable for short legs and 
long body.” His eyes shone brightly in his seamed face. Behind them, 
they soon saw, his mind missed nothing. 

It was not long before visitors came, in profusion and great cir- 
cumstance. General Taylor was the national hero. The Congress and 
various state legislatures voted him medak and swords of honor, and 
delegations arrived to make presentations with appropriate remarks, 
hampers of champagne and delicacies. An ode was offered to him in 
Latin, which he could not read. Two French artists went at hint with 
odd squintings and crayons held forward to take measurements in the 
air, and reporters from the Eastern papm besought him for interviews. 
To such, he said, “Help yourselves,” and retained a sandy composure. 
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pressed in rhetoric as majestic as his uniforms. General Taylor haled to 
think of it. He could not abide him. Perhaps— if the boats came, and the 
solunteers— he might be able to take the Army up the river before the 
terrihc General-in-Chief could arrive. 


13- 

Recurrent Frontier 


Meanwhile, he mildly presided over what was happening to 
Matamoros, imposing restraints only when public order required them. 
Through the first weeks of occupation, the dty had kept its formal Mexi* 
can character. Officers dined with friendly lo^ families, and learned to 
drink wine at table. Some studied Spanish for “seseral hours in the fore* 
noon, and then fell asleep"— after the local custom. Attendance at Mass 
svas a novel diversion for non-Catbolics who at home had never risked 
lb In the town the General had found a huge storage of seegars— elesen 
or twelve wagonloads. He caused them to be distributed to everyone in 
the Army who smoked. The troops rlriUed. held target practice, and late 
in the hot afternoons found their steps taking them out of increasing 
habit up the river a litde way to Fort Paredes, where they would sit 
down on the bank to watch with swollen thoughts as the girls of Mexico, 
unembarrassed by an audience that exuded longing, bathed in the warm 
stream, and called, and played. In the evenings the soldiers dawdled in 
the streets, now and then catching a glimpse of a private garden through 
a patio gate, to see Bawaing vines and orange and lemon trees heavy 
with ripe fruiL Sometimes at the grilled windows women lounged 
smoking their seegaritos, svilling to talk to lonesome men. In the plaza 
regimental bands played after evening mess, and on Sunday mornings 
Ridgely’s Flying Artillery Battery gave exhibition drills. Now and then 
a trooper whiled away time training a donkey. The Army of the Rio 
Grande was nearly bored out of its wits. 
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But then, in a few weeks, the commerce of appetites arrived to 
assuage die Army; and in a very short while Matamoros was a bear pit. 
A powerful strain of the United States energy came into play, with high 
animal spirits, rowdyism, bright lights and noise and waste and extrava- 
gance and arrogance that pardoned itself with a marvelling smile that 
grown men could he so boyish. The Army society soon presented another 
picture of an American frontier in its first, most awkward age; but here 
superimposed on an existing civilization. Wherever they went in great 
numbers, tlie Americans re-enaaed the frontier experience. Out of the 
violent humor of boredom, and with the new resources of American 
commerce, they made of Matamoros a raw American town in the summers 
of 1846 and 1847. 


Gamblers and saloonkeepers from the States swarmed up from 
Point Isabel and opened their shops to a rush of custom. Dance halls, 
equipped with musicians and girls and upstairs rooms, found a large 
trade. All the classic trash of a displaced society looking for pleasure was 
soon visible. Discipline suffered. Local jails and military compounds 
were crowded with arrested officers and men. The volunteers were arriv- 
ing now in numbers, and a regular officer declared that they were "play- 
ing the devil and disgracing the country in Matamoros." Sutlers came 
with stores of goods, to be sold at sky-high prices. "A long step toward 
dvllitation ' tvas taken when shipments of ice arrived, and whiskey juleps 
could be had at the bars. An American vaudeville company, true to tlte 
tradition of the pioneer theatre, appeared and occupied the old Spanish 
opera house, playing to a “most motley audience," according to one of 
the actors-young Mr. Joseph Jefferson. A playbill announced, for Sunday 
evening August ninth. The Dumb Chi of Genoa in a world premiere, 
and The Desert Hose, and "a great variety of dancing; the whole to con- 
clude wi^ a dance in wooden shoes, that will be a caution to corns and 
cockroadics." After a few profitable weeks the company was disbanded 
when us manager ran away with all iu cash. Mr. Jefferson next found 
employment selling scegars and tobacco at Mr. William Foyle’s "Grand 
Spanish Saloon," whose most prominent rival was a saloon called The 
Rcsaca House. Drinking was $0 general and troublesome that General 
Taylor m midsummer issued an order forbidding the sale of spirits after 
Augmt |>f«enili. In honor of the order. Mr. Foyle convened a "sarcastic 
meciing of the Fncnth of Temperance" in his Jrinhing parlor. Another 
bunnertman had already done nell »iih a soda lountain, vhere he sold 
soda staler a.Ui s(Tupr" to anoiher great appetite of the Itoops. And 
pieiently atttsed lour thousand Bibles, shipped nut by the Ainetiean 
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were heard amidst the carousing. Two Catholic priests, appointed ^ap- 
lains to the Army in line with the President’s discussion with the Bishop 
of New York, arrised early in July. There was plenty of work for all. as 
the solunteers continued to join the camps. 

Over the river camped the Tesas Ranger companies that had vol- 
unteered as separate units. They made their own shelters out of reed 
and brush, for the Quartermaster issued them no tents, or any other 
equipment. Some of the Rangers were veterans of the Mier Basra; and 
having marched over much of north Mexico, were valuable gui es to 
General Taylor on conditions of the country and surprises of the Mexi- 
can character. Wondering yet if it were po»ible to march against Mon- 
terrey from Matamoroi without first going upriver to turn inland. 
General Taylor was advised by the Rangers that it was not: the coun- 
ty. dry, was too banen-the country, wet, was impassable. He procee e 
with the Camargo plan. The Rangers were, in their tradition, "not only 
the eyes and ears of General Taylor’s army, but its right and left anm as 
well." Their view of Nfexicans was deplored by the General, however; 
and after a number of cool ouuagcs committed by Rangers against 
their hereditary enemies, he trusted them less with missions tn north 
Mexico, , , . 

It seemed for a time imporunt to work for the good will of the 
northern provinces, where sentiment was still acuve for secession from 
the central government, and for revival of the independent Republic ot 
the Rio Grande. "By iudidous mauagement.’’ thought an Amencan 
officer, "notliing would be easier than to separate aU the Northern 
provinces from Mexico.” Coming while the American 
paring deep invasion of Mexico, such a political loss might be a tata 
blow to the enemy govermnent. , • 

One day ve!y .non after U.e Amay .aa .elUed on .he hton 
side, a man arrived to present to the suff a plan that wou , e e s , 
help to divide ^^exico against herself. He was General Hugh McCleod, 
the late commander of the SanU Fc Pioneers and released prisoner of the 
Mexicans. He proposed to publish a newspaper in Matamoros, in 
Spanish and English, called The Republic of the Rio Grande An 
PeopU's Friend, whose job it would be to persuade '^he people of the 
states of Tamaulipas Nuevo Le6n, Coahuila and Chihu^ua to 
appredaiion of the merits of a separate Northern Mexican federauon. 
"^e Army approved the idea as an instrument of propagan an 
chological warfare, and the first issue of the paper appeare on Ju 
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second. It was "very well received by the Maiamorians," and would 
surely open the eyes o£ the northern hlexicatu "to the degradation of 
their condition under the existing and former Governments and the 
contrast presented to them of what they might be under a Government 
of equal and just laws and free imtitulions." A week later the second 
issue was out, and "the Mexicans read it with much avidity.” After an- 
other issue, however, the paper passed into new hands, and the new 
owners while promising to continue publication— "single copy, one bit”— 
stated editorially that they did not "feel themselves altogether qualified 
to work out a republic on the Rio Grande." The paper's name was 
changed to The American Flag, and publication continued for two years, 
all in English, with straight news. The great secession above the Sierra 
Madre once again faded away. 

It was a summer of tremendous storms over the Gulf and the Rio 
Grande littoral. Time and again the huge American encampment was 
beaten down by wind, rain, thunder and lightning. The issue tents were 
unequal to the tempests-even if they stood, the tents "afforded but little 
shelter from the rain," wrote a field soldier. "The Army is treated shame- 
fully with regard to tents. There Is unpardonable neglect somewhere." 
Not only comfort was at stake-ihe very armament was in danger. "In- 
spected my company and found the muskets in bad order. Can't be 
helped, the frequent rains and no tents to protect the muskets must 
rust them. . . And still the furies blew, screaming through the swayed 
palm trees, and bringing up the river in sudden flood, and darkening 
the whole sky to the color of smoke over half of Tamaulipas and Gulf 
Texas. 

I! the regulars, with their old soldier ways, were baffled by the 
weather, the volunteers found it even more discouraging. Untrained 
and hardly disdplined, the volunteers soon found that their patriotic 
fervor faded out as they encountered the daily realities of their service 
on the river. Everything was strange— strange, but without interest. What 
had been undertaken as adventure soon became miserable duty. If there 
were occasional beauties to see, not every man could see them, though 
one soldier would never forget his last night on shipboard nearing the 
river's mouth under a summer moon. "The moonlight . . . was of a 
whiteness to shut out the stars. ... A strange object within pistol-shot 
was moving swiftly in a direction the opposite of ours. It seemed infinitely 
large and high. The silence of its going deepened the mystery. It acted 
as if selX<ontroIled. Then I realized that it was permitted roe to see a 
spectacle fast disappearing, and the most imposing and majestic of the 
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apparitions of the sea— a three-masted merchantman full-rigged, every 
sail set, and laden so deep that the light waves gave it no lateral motion. 
On it went, glacial while, mountain high, deathly still, a spectral, glid- 
ing glory of moonlit space. ... It passed, vanished, and made no sign. . . , 
My standards of the sublime are few-^t is one of them.” The soldier was 
Lieutenant Lew Wallace, of the first Indiana Volunteers, who over thirty 
years later at Santa Fe would be governor of the New Afexico Rio Grande. 

But with the daylight landings, the volunteers saw the muddy 
stream of the river pouring angrily into the Gulf, and nothing but 
dunes north of the river, and the village of Bagdad south of it, where 
smugglers trafficked, and along the shore only wTeckage silvered and 
rotted by the furious sun and the sandy wind and the salty tides. All 
through the summer the volunteer camps were built upon both sides 
of the river from the mouth to Matamoros until over twenty thousand 
soldien were in the Rio Grande theatre of operation. Sick from the 
crovs-ded, tedious voyage the volunteers landed to find confusion. As one 
regiment arrived another pulled out for upriver, vacadng an unsanitary 
camp. Tlie volunteers elected their own officers, few of whom had xnili* 
tuy experience. Command was io 6 rm, and obedience, even ccHiperation, 
svhimsical. The regiments gave themselves great airs, with brave titles— 
the Killers, the Gunmen, the Guard$-and fanciful uniforms reaeating 
die styles of the Revolutionary War and the War of 181a and the Napo< 
Jeonic adventures. Some wore (high-boots tricl^ed out in red morocco, 
and tunics of brilliant color faced in bright contrasts, and tricorne hats, 
or shakos with pompons, or plumed sugar-loaf caps. In the moist heat— it 
was often over 120 degrees— sweat pouted down under such headgear, 
and after seeing General Taylor ambling about on Old Whitey, or a big 
gray mule, “like an old man a-going to mill,’* wearing his straw sombrero, 
many threw away their elaborate caps and bought Mexican hats for 
themselves: and if their officers ventured to object, the volunteers, "as 
honest and good as anybody," made hard faces and dted the General. 

All their equipment and provisions were unsuitable for men in 
that climate. Rations, issued three times a week, were beans, coffee, sugar, 
pickled pork, and flour or hard biscuits. There were no vegetables, "not 
even onions.” The biscuits were "alive with brown bugs . . . the men 
frequently substituted pieces of them for gunflints.” Now and then 
against orders men went to shoot beef cattle and sneak them back to 
tness. ^Vhen this was not possible, they dragged the river for shrimps 
to supply fresh meat. The only driaking water to be had came from the 
river, "a tepid mixture about thirty per cent sand and the rest half 
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yellow mud." A full draught of it was a sure purgative. Now and then a 
ship put in from Boston \vilh ice which could be bought for a dollar a 
pound— while it lasted. Firewood was scarce on the dunes. Most cooking 
was done on coal brought from Pennsylvania or Ohio. For the thou- 
sands of men sifted along the banks it was lite in unrelieved wilderness. 
By night, they tried to sleep in spite of blowing sand, stinging 0ies, bur- 
rowing chiggers and "night fowls," as they called mosquitoes. By day, 
fellows had little to do hut walk along the beach, chasing the huge white 
crabs that jumped like great spiders, or swim in the surf, or pick up 
shells, open them, pull apart the sea creatures within, and throw them 
to gulls and curlews. When die fun wore out, "there was nothing left to 
do except speculate upon what was to become of them." 

Comrades sickened of each other. Some actually died of home- 
sickness. And soon there were epidemics of physical illness— smallpox, 
mumps, measles, and worst of all, violent intestinal infections. If drink- 
ing the river water led to dysentery— the familiar Rio Grande "cbolerina” 
—unsanitary conditions in camp, and uniefrigerated food, and improper 
diet brought enteric fevers to a fearfully increasing number of men. 
Over and over Lieutenant Wallace saw it happen. "The soldier may 
have been in perfect health the day we went into camp . . . ; at rollcall, 
three weeks having passed, I notice the change in his appearance. His 
cheeks have the tinge of old gunny sacks; under the jaw the skin is 
ween and flabby; his eyes are filmy and sinking; he moves listlessly; the 
voice answering the sergeant is flat; instead of supporting the gun 
order arms, the gun is supporting him. . . . The surgeon gives him an 
opium piU"— or calomel and jalap— and "another week and his place in 
ranks is vacant. A messmate answers for him. . . . There is no hospital 
of any kind. It will go hard with him, one of six in a close tent, nine 
feet by nine, for the night will not bring him enough of blessed coolness 
to sooilie the fever made burning through the day. His comrades not 
Uieinsclvcs sick are his nurses. They do their best, but their best is want- 
ing. ... A delicacy of any sort would be a relief; he prays for it pitifully, 
and they bring him the very food which laid him on his back in die fmt 
insiancc-bcan soup, unleavened flapjacks, and bacon. Another week 
and he is giving his remnant of strength to decency. At last he has no 

vigor left; mind and will are down u^ether; the final stage is come ” 

One regiment lost five hundred men in six months. There were 
too many to bury in daytime, so funerals were held at night. Lumber for 
coffins was soon cxlraustcd, and the burial squads used gunboxes and 
the staves of cracker banels; «jd when these gave out, army blankets. 
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and then nothing. "And then, the poor men," wote Lieutenant Wallace, 
"the poor men were not always allowed their natural rest in the sancU 
of tJje dunes where ne laid them, tor the winds, blotwng RtiuUy, now a 
'norther,' now from the Gulf, thought nothing, it seemed, of uncovering 
a corpse and exposing it naked." In their tents the living could not shut 
out the sound at night of the dead march p]a)'ed by hie and muffled 
drum "heard first faintly and scarcely distinguishable from the distant 
monotone of breakers.” It sounded incasantly, and even when the 
burials were briefly interrupted the soldiers tvere not free of its tune, 
for hearing it all night long in the pouring moonlight, the mockingbirds 
of the Gulf Avhislled snatches of it in the hot daytime. The nation heard 
irith growing anger of the number who died in the river camps all 
summer. 

In desperation many volunteers gave in to mischief, license, and 
finally crime. The Mexican residents came to hate and fear them. They 
foraged recklessly for ^fex^can corn, cattle and women; they stole Mexi- 
can fence posts to bum in campfires; if a Mexican displeased them, he 
was in great danger of being lulled. Murders were common. The soldiers 
in river camps drank even more liquor than those stationed at Mata* 
moros. It was their need to do violence. Volunteers camped opposite 
Matamoros amused themselves by coming down to the north bank ivith 
their tniukeu and firing at random across the way at the American 
camps opposite until a staff officer at headquarters said a day in his tent 
Was like a day in battle. The Texas Rangers accepted recruits many of 
whom were "desperados and ruffians and renegades from the States" as 
tvild and dissipated as "Russian Cossacks." Such men, It was noted, were 
not Texans. Spoiling for action against the enemy, which ivas denied 
to thousands in the summer encampments, voluntecn fought one another. 
One day a soldier of the Baltimore Battalion and a soldier of the Ohio 
regiment, fishing at the river, both claimed the same catfish. The quarrel 
nearly became a pitched battle svith loaded rifles between the two 
organizations, and was ended only when the colonel of the Ohio used 
the flat of his sword on the Baltimore fisherman. Stories of all such 
disorders went to home newspaper^ and Whig editorials in opposition 
to the war called the volunteers a national disgrace. 

In vain General Taylor issued orders commanding proper con- 
duct-soldiers were to pay for what they took from hfexicans, firearms 
were noi to be discharged o3 duty, the men svere not to fight one anoiher, 
and so on. But still the outrages persisted, and the Army took little dis- 
riplinary action. The volunteer officen held command only by a sort 
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of hair-triggered compliance on tire part of their men, who had elected 
them, and who could undo them as well. Now and then an officer— most 
probably a regular serving with volunteers— tried strong measures to 
subdue in an individual example the general insubordination. A French 
priest assigned as chaplain saw with pity and shame how "the most 
barbarous cliastisements are inflicted for offences which in France would 
be fully expiated by a few hours’ imprisonment. I have seen soldiers 
suspended by the arms from branches of trees for drunkenness. Some- 
times, too, tliey lie their arms and legs, arul fling them repeatedly into 
the river, and then drag them to the bank with a cord. A soldier, stricken 
with a severe malady, lay on his bed of suffering in chains. He died in his 
chains; and, perhaps, in consequence of being kept chained." He was 
happy to add that "such cases of cruelty . . - are rare. They are indi- 
\idual acts for which, ordinarily speaking, the American officers, who in 
general are men distinguished alike for their high intelligence and 
accomplishments, are in nowise responsible." 

Of all the river camps, the one— never given a name— at the mouth 
was the most wretched. The First Indiana were supposed to guard the 
Important entrance, but there wasn't a Mexican to be seen except an 
occasional smuggler scratching himself, and the beach, at Bagdad. Twenty 
men could have held the strategic location, according to Lieutenant 
Wallace. New regiments would arrive overland from landings at Point 
Isabel, and if the First Indiana thought relief was at hand, they were 
wrong. The sight of the new troops Imund upriver "marching by, flags 
flying, drums beating, and hurrying aboard boats as if they smelled the 
contagion in our camp or (eared an order lor them to stop and take our 
place, was maddening. . . They heard little from upriver, and what 
they did hear was mostly distorted. "A steam-boat man would stray in 
among us with the news. . . . Occasionally, too, an inspector came down 
and took a siiaplook at our tents Irom the guard of his ...pr. . . . 
There was not a soul among us so simple as not to see that we were 
practically in Umbo. . . .’* 
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Upstream and Inland 


On his level, too, the Conxmanding General had special problems. 
Late in June General TaylOT received an Infuriating letter. It svas from 
Major General Winfield Scott, at Washington, and if it held any welcome 
note it lay in the implication that Scott might not after all appear on 
the Rio Grande, but remain in Washington, content to issue plans for 
the defeat of Mexico. But what plans! \Vorking with maps, and making 
grand assumptions about the geography of Mexico, be issued a stupefy* 
ing command to Taylor on June twelfth, 1846: 

“Take up the line of march beyond the Rio Grande, and press 
]our operations toward the heart of the enemy’s country. . . . The high 
road to the capital of Mexico will, of course, be one of those lines.” 

How easy he made it soundl A brisk walk, the cutting of an 
arterial highway, and Mexico City must fall. But where was any knowl- 
edge of the scale of Mexican distance, or understanding of the north 
Mexican desert, or recollection of what it took to feed, water and shelter 
an army? 

General Taylor replied at once to the Adjutant General at ^Vash- 
ington, determined, "nolens volens,” to describe certain realities. He 
was already planning to move upriver to Camargo. But "from Camargo 
to the city of Mexico is little if any short of 1,000 miles in length. The 
resources of the country are, to say the best, not superabundant, and 
over long spaces of the route are known to be deficieot. ... I consider 
It impracticable to keep open so long a line of communication. It is, 
therefore, my opinion that our operations from this frontier should not 
look to the city of Mexico, but should be confined to cutting oS the 
northern provinces— an undertaking of comparative facility and assur- 
ance at success. ’’ His strategy munc to capture A/enferrey, Ssltillo, and 
other key cities of the northeast, just as he had been planning all along. 

He received another letter from Washington by the middle of 
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July which gave some comfort U came from Secretary of War Marcy, 
and, wTiiten before the Secretary had seen Taylor’s reply to Scott, it 
indicated that there were some in the War Department who could look 
at a map and see more than the Army's General-in-Chief: . . If it 

should appear that die difficulties and obsucles to conducting a cam- 
paign fiom die Rio Grande ... for any considerable distance into 
the interior of Mexico will be very great the Department will consider 
whether the main invasion should not ultimately take place from some 
other point on the coast— say Tampico ... or Vera Cruz. . . . The dis- 
tance from Vera Cruz to the city of Mexico is not more than one-third 
of that from the Rio Grande. . . ." 

General Taylor replied, somewhat stiflly making reference to 
General Scott's design, that he could not determine whether he could 
win the war alone in his northern frontier campaign. Practice alone 
would show whether Ids army could subsist beyond Monterrey. As for 
Tampico, he felt it was impossible, and about Veraauz he had no views. 
He was not disposed further to extend his advice. He knew what he 
could do with his present resources, and he intended to proceed. Did 
Washington aim to catch him in a trap? Get him to give advice, then 
take it, and if it went wrong, blame him? He knew what was behind 
their attiiude^Scoct, and Polk, and who else: they were trying to kill 
the sentiment that was building up all over the country— Taylor for 
President. They were scared by the Whig mass meetings that had been 
held at which in spontaneous demonsuations he had been acclaimed 
as the necessary nominee for '48. That was part of it— die other part was 
the enraging ignorance of politicians in walnut-panelled offices on the 
Potomac of what actualities governed the Army of the Rio Grande, 
two thousand miles away, li was, in the face of these, almost an imper- 
tinence for the \Var Department to have an opinion, way back there, 
on the staff level, when the reality was here, on this muddy ditch, in 
this heat, with soldiers dying of their bowels. General Taylor told bis 
fellow field-soldicrs, speaking of those safe in Washington, "They have 
an intention ... to break me down." His army was to be thrown away, 
and the venture wasted, "for all of which 1 shall be made the scapegoat." 

but die high pressure steamboats were already on the river, and 
on July twenty-sixth the first detachment had gone upstream on the 
/. E. Roberts. The rains had continued, the river was running almost 
at flood level, and on August fourth General Taylor boarded the 
Ilatchee Eagle with hb staff for Camargo. He arrived on the eighUi 
and at once reviewed the troops that had preceded him. The rest of the 
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invasion forces were coming up both by river and by land for the jump- 
oS into Mexico. Like ten thousand others back home, the svife of a 
young major felt her heart turn westward. "My thoughts,” she s\Tote in 
a diary kept for her husband’s return, "my thoughts have wandered to 
the Rio Grande." 

After the fall of Matamoros, upriver towns were occupied by 
small infantry forces without opposition and as the heavy movement by 
road began and continued in late July and early August the troops 
found their flag already flying over Reynosa and Mier on their way to 
Camargo. The march was an ordeal that lasted eight days, through rain 
and mud. or blasting sunlight and dusL Tlie old £scanddn towns 
offered little shelter— they looked deserted but the men soon saw that 
"there is scarcely an old wall standing that some family does not live 
behind." In many places the river road was flooded, and the columns 
had to make detours to the south. ^Vate^ holes at evening were brackish 
Rod some were contaminated by cattle who to escape the extraordinary 
heat of that summer stood in them for weeks. There were few reliefs 
for the troops, though now and then they passed little ranches where 
young girb gladdened them with waves and laughter. After passing a 
little beyond Mier, they saw their first mountains— faint blue aowns 
on the southwest horiron. They suited up coveys of plover and sent 
bands of wild horses glaring and plun^ng away. One regiment met a 
Mexican driving his cart full of fresh melons to Matamoros, and in a few 
tninutes, to his delighL bought his whole load at high prices. The heat 
was presently so frightful that the troops were halted to rest after 
midday. Reveille sounded at midnight, and the march was taken up 
again by moonlight, while fifers and drummers, “with a perfect vim," 
did their best to inspirit their fellows with the tune of "The Girl I 
Left Behind Me." It was necessary, though dangerous, to rely on Mexi- 
can guides: an infantry regiment was uken astray on the road to 
Linares, which was a Mexican army station, and was saved only when 
the treachery of their guide was discovered. Finally, after a march of 
One hundred and thirty miles— the air-line distance was eighty— the 
columns came up the rise of land that enclosed the San Juan River 
and saw Camargo l)ing below on the near bank, a little way above the 
confluence with the Rio Grande. 

As the army made its way down into the valley, one of its officers 
Was moved by the sight of iL "ITie Rio Grande, "seen in stretches, had 
the appearance of so many lakes embedded in green foliage. The smoke 
from several ranchos curled gently and lazily upward . . . and a steam- 
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boat— a high-pressure steamboat— true emblem of an American, lay 
moored at the bank. . , . larily working olf steam. Add to this the long 
line of covered wagons— the troops, upon whose bayonets the sunbeams 
glistened, marching on their winding way, and you have a picture 
unsurpassed. . . Entering Camargo they licard that General Canales 
had just evacuated it, "after inflicting numerous pains and penalties 
upon the good people," who "hailed with great joy" the new occupation 
troops. 

The steamboat voyage up to Camargo took from four to seven 
days. By the middle of August there were twenty vessels in service. 
They were officered by American masters, mates and engineers from the 
inland rivers, and manned by hired Mexicans. None of the steamboats 
drew more than five feet of water, some as little as three ^nd a half 
loaded, and eighteen indies light. They burned wood, gathered every 
evening at tlie banks. The green niesquite was a slow fuel, and many a 
boat had to pull into the bank during the day to get up steam before 
resuming her voyage. If the river was free of snags, it presented a channel 
that shifted among soft sand bars, so that a master had to feel his way 
on each trip. Even so ships went aground all too often. Onc-the Neva 
—sank one night while tied up to the bank, and everyone believed she 
had been scuttled. The voyage was slow, and men were crow’ded to* 
gether amidst bales of supplies, but progress was sure, and it was better 
than the overland march. The Rio Grande was "a noble river at the 
present stage of water," and the country along its banks "decidedly 
pleasing," where mesquite thickets alternated with open cornfields and 
little ranches or villages whose people came down to watch the little 
steamers puffing amaringly along. When the soldiers took off their hau 
and kissed their hands to the girls, they would all "shout and laugh 
and make themselves most merry." In general the upriver inhabitants 
were friendlier than those at Matamoros, and at Reynosa especially, 
said an officer, because of two facts: "first, the Texas Rangers have not 
been let loose on them, and [second], only Canales has . . . committed 
outrages upon them, which have rather turned the current of their 
feeling in our favor. The river voyages of that summer had interludes 
of high spirits and antic pleasure for soldiers who crowded the little 
steamers. One night a boat tied up near a solitary hut as darkness fell. 
An old Mexican came out of the hut to see the arrival. A fiddler, he 
was soon playing for the soldiers. They begged permission of their 
commander to go ashore so they could hold "a stag dance.” This was 
granted. The men swarmed to the bank, where some built a fire and 
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began to roatt a goat. It tvat almott like a symboltc samGce to the ^gan 

driT, who toon intpited them all. An Amertc.n «« jot-»i 

fiddL in making mutic. A soldier who heard them 

"imagined themseites possessed by dte sp.t.ts ol Pan 

Scratfhing and squealing away, they setred the troops with ^ 

tmd soon all the men were dancing. They danced "by couples, but wt*- 

out much regard to time or order. . . .Thedanctng became strong 

in propoition as the wild strains grew louder and " 

with each other in the extent and singular.ty of their 

so often something swept ot.r the whole detachment, ° 

of the goat-roasting fitn and the banked I-nnaces of the moored gamer 

they all "indulged in a promenade or rather gMopads o 

iJl. around tS hut." In a scene ol color, smoke, glow 

like a lithograph of the period brought to hie, ; 

danced and galloped on the riverbank-and then suddenly a hemiy ram 

SLina«d £ s,?rt on a seasonable hour, and the men returned to the 

boat much amused and refreshed by their exercise. . ■ 

TS,. taiffh kk-awr lasted all summer between Camaigo and the sea. 
The high w farther uDstream, though later in 

Regular navigation was more difficult lariher p _ -ew 

the year the Major Brown arrived at Laredo with supplies for a new 
arLyTutl^n ISe; but before she could c^t o5 to go downstream, the 
river fell, and she tvas unable to sail for two years. 

And now at Camargo the army repeated the spectacle of Mata 
motor On u little stone and clay town with its squared streets and central 
Sturi and Plata and peach-laden tree, descended some fifteen ton, and 
mid *, vrith all the animal wains and bean equtpment and greedy 
banger^ndtataccompanW^^^^^ 

::Z.=ffioo°df“ad telied over .own and field, 

heavy silt Utat dried as fine dusL yVben dte wmd blew, dust s.fted 

'"'^And as always, after Hooding. Ute Rio Grande bred disease, f^e 
new base o! operations in a matter ol day. was pestj.ddem Thousands 
ol men went down with the choletina and hundreds died. The epidemic 
had come npriver with the Uansport of troops, an co 
Catmargo spread it. Men bathed and animals drank m the San Juan 
River that ta. the camp water snpply. Sanitation was poorly regulated 
and hospital facilities were limited and little was known or understood 
of geimi, or antisepsis, and tbongh in Camargo there was a druggist, 
shop-il was the only shop in town— it sold only soda ivater. Once again 
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deaths were so numerous that military funerals became a mere shuffling 
o£ wasted bodies into sandy troughs, while the dead march tvas sounded 
by fifers and mockingbirds. Camargo was known as the "Yawning Grave- 
yard.” Tremendous heal by day and noisome fogs by night and insects 
persistent in their millions made matters worse: and the Army, tlirough 
appropriate officers, attributed the epidemic to “noxious gases and deadly 
miasmas.” 

But still the slow work of supply build-up went on, and until it 
was done. General Taylor would not budge, though he had sent advance 
elements toward Monterrey on reconnaissance. He was in an odd mood, 
as one of his officers recorded. 'The general was advancing in a strangely 
divided frame of mind— had supreme confidence in his men, but he 
had little confidence in the movement on which he was embarked." 
Were those people in Washington trying to cornuck him? If he thought 
so, it might take the starch out of him, until the time came to move 
into action, and then a man would get back to where he felt like him- 
self again. . . . 

The rains went on, and soldiers were so wet all day that whiskey 
was issued to them. Tent canvas was rotted till it resembled a sieve. 
Sometimes after a storm the air was cool for hours-a delicious change, 
and one night there was a brilliant display of meteors over the immense 
Mexican plain. The camp heard that Comanches were on the loose 
near Mier— three hundred were said to have killed the mayor, even 
though an American infantry company was stationed there. Letters came 
from home. One from his wife so moved an officer that his heart leaped 
“at the reflection that she docs not outdo me in devotion. Never for 
one moment has my fidelity been tempted to give way.” In an atmos- 
phere of pathetic license, he had his own resources: "Have been all 
afternoon on my bed reading 'King Henry the Fifth,' one of Shakespeare's 
best plays"— best, even though it uembled with the soldier's lust: 

And the flesh'd soldier, rough and hard of heart, 

In liberty of bloody hand, shall range 

With conscience wide as hell, mowing like grass 

Your fresh fair virgins. . . . 

Whai is't to me, when you yourselves are cause. 

If your pure maidens fall into the hand 
Of hot and forcing violation? 

. . . ^Vhy, in a moment look to see 

The blind and bloody soldier with foul hand 

Defile the locks of your shrill-shrieking daughters. . . , 
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Many volunteer units had enlisted for stated, short terms of 
service. Now at Camargo ^vhen all the energy of the army was needed 
for the coming campaign in the interior^ hundreds of men said good- 
bye and returned do\mri\er on the steamboats that were headed for 
the Gulf to bring up more troops and supplies. Of those going home, 
"the great majority” were "pretty well disgusted with their service,” 
which for them had meant only heat, and illness, and inaction on the 
outlandish riier. But enough were left with the General to make a 
great display, and on August seventeenth he reviesved them, all drawn 
up in order of battle. Their line was over thr^ quarters of a mile long 
—‘‘one of the roost magnificent military displays we have had since the 
last war.” ^Viih General Taylor four other general officers inspected 
sesen regiments of infantry and two battalions of horse artillery. All 
'sere in dress blues, the officers with gold stripes, except the General, 
who rode the line “in plain undress.” He svas himself again. He "never 
looked in better health or spiriu,” lor action was soon to be resumed. 

On the following day the first divbion moved into hfexico, by 
svay of hfier, to be followed by one division a s^’eek unul all but small 
holding forces were gone from the Rio Grande. The transport problem 
over the deserts had been solved— nineteen hundred pack mules with 
Mexican drivers took the place of most of the hone-drawn wagons. 
General Scott should have witnessed the difficulties of loading tent 
poles and canvas and mess chests and sheet-iron kettles and a hundred 
other articles on the little beasts, which took several hours at the outset 
of each day’s march, so that the first-packed grew tired of standing, and 
broke and ran, sametinies bucking or rolling till they managed to scat- 
ter their burdens. Still, there was no belter way to cross the wastes with 
an army's dufiei. 

As the movement got under way, the staS at Camargo heard that 
Mexico was in a state of revolution. President Paredes, who had marched 
toward the Ironder as far as San Luis PoiosI with eight thousand troops, 
was thrown out of office, and a provisional president had sent for the 
One man who despite his record could unice ail Mexicans under his 
familiar name— Santa Anna. Under a safe-conduct honored by the United 
States, Santa Anna on his way home from exile in Cuba had landed 
at Veracruz an August sixteenth, and was proceeding to the capital to 
lake charge. General Taylor now had his principal adversary. 

Monierrey lay a hundred and fifty miles southwest of Camargo. 
The last of the Rio Grande cfivisioiis moved out on September first 
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and camped that night under a young moon. The General with his 
stall accompanied the Fourth Infantry on September fifth. He was now 
in such high spirits tliat his people wondered if perhaps he were over- 
confident. Mexicans whom they met assured them that there would be 
“Mucho fandango d Monterrey," and wondering what this meant, the 
Americans— correctly— translated it to mean that there would be some- 
thing of a fracas at Monterrey. The country they passed over was dead 
level, with unending clumps of mesquite. Those who kept up their 
journals every night had to write by die light of the new moon— there 
was too much wind to let them light a candle. So under a wide move- 
ment of air over the great empty plain the combat forces of the Army 
of the Rio Grande slowly faded out of sight into Mexico. 


15- 

The Army of the West 


Meanwhile, at Santa Fc. Don Manuel Armijo was once again 


established in the Palace. After 


t years as governor, he had been suc- 


ceeded in turn by two Mexican generals sent from the interior— Mariano 
Mattlnei de Lejanza and Fianduo Carela Condc. during whose teras 
the civil and military conditions ol the province fell off miserably. For 
a time progressive New Mexicans held hopes that prosperity was at last 
come to sustain commerce and Iced the government. The fur companies 
of Taos alone spent up 10 sixty thousand dollars a year for supplies, 
and taxes were paid on a hundred thousand dollars’ worth of skins 
shipped out of Abiquiu. Bits envy led certain businessmen to seek a 
larger share of such pronts, and a „„ |a„ „a, peoclaimed to require 
that irappmg parties would be Ucensed only if composed of equal 
numbers of native New Mexieans and visiting Americans. It was no.- 
long until the Amertcani b, -passed the government to deal directly with 
Indians. ' 
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The resulu were WTCCched— doubly so, for not only vras revenue 
lost, but also relatise peace with Navajo Indians, to whom the American 
trappers traded firearms, giving them the asvful po^ver now to attack 
the Mexicans with superiority of weapons. Depredations increased 
sharply, and the Mexicans were in general powerless to resist, for their 
laws prohibited the introduction of firearms among the population. 
But for a handful, ranchers, farmers, and town dwellers were armed 
only with bows and arrosvs. It svas clear that the government feared 
to give them sveapons for self-defense that could as well be turned 
against corrupt officials. And when outlying communities pleaded svith 
Santa Fe for troops to be send to protect them, the answer svas alwajs 
no, as what few soldiers tliere were had to be kept in Santa Fe to defend 
the governor and his crowd. If the raililia-with bos« and arrosvs-svere 
called out to avenge an Indian raid, it was noted by observant New 
ifexicans that it was not "by any means usual thai ^^e rich go out to 
follow the savages when they commit depredations." 

And if at last the governor did happen to take steps against raiding 
Indians, he was more likely than not to create trouble instead of quiet 
it. The adminisaators sent from Mexico did not understand the prob- 
lems that they had to deal with, especially those of the Indian nature. 
To General hfartinez de Lejaiua all Indians looked alike, and when he 
went to chastise a band of murdering Navajos, he seized with them a 
party of innocent Utes, with whose nation the New Mexicans had never 
known any organized trouble. Bringing his prisoners to Sanu Fe, he 
puiushed Utes along with the others. Ute chieltains c^e to ask for the 
release of their people. The Governor received them in the Palace, and 
misuking their vehement protests of injustice for personal threats, he 
called for his guards to defend him. Their defense was extreme: they 
assassinated the chiefs in the audience chamber; and it was not long 
tmiil Utes swept down die Chama from the lUo Grande headwaters 
country to kill and bum. Enraged New Mexicam demanded troop 
patrols on the northern frontiers to give them security against ^e Utes. 
but the Governor proposed instead to march out and “chastise thra 
severely in the spring, carrying the war to their country. There spoke 
the Mexican administrator who had no knowledge of the l^d he gov- 
erned. “All his great imaginary movements had to be made, if done 
at aU.“ said a disgusted New Mexican, “in the Ute country, rugged and 
mountainous, where there are no trails except those made by the moun- 
tain sheep and rabbits." MeanwhUe. to those who asked for troops where 
the raids came, the governor 'Svas so weak at all times as to try to 
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persuade them that the point o£ peril was Santa Fe . . trhere lie 
lived. 

If the New Mexicans hoped for relief when at last General 
Martinez de Lejanza was "removed to the sweets of private life," his 
successor, though he reigned briefly, was a disappointment. General 
Garda Conde openly misappropriated public funds to his personal uses; 
and upon his departure, the return of Don Manuel Armijo positively 
seemed like a blessing. At least Armijo was a native who as such knew 
what he had to deal with, and if his failures resounded, he was like 
Santa Anna anollicr phoenix of disaster— a personage with a gift for 
the spectacular, for which tlie Latin soul could forgive much. He returned 
to preside over a bankrupt citizenry who had been permitted no means 
and no experience of self-defense, and who found themselves in the 
early summer of 184C at war with die United States. Already he had 
acted in response to news of how die North Americans were advancing 
to the lower Rio Grande. To Albert Speyer, a Prussian resident of Santa 
Fe who operated wagons m the Missouri trade, the governor gave an 
order to bring back on liis spring trip two wagonloads of arms and 
ammumtion. 


made his purchases at St. Louis and prepared to turn 
West again. Trailers for Oregon were gathered there loo-among them 
young Francis Parkraan with his notebook, and many others who looked 
past the Mississippi with die hungry American eye. One was a young 
midshipman bound for the Columbia River with dispatches, who in 
spue of his immediate destination had "a wild plan of raising a body 
of men, ^nd takmg Santa Fa." The uavellers left for all points west 
from St. Louis by nver. floating down to Independence, where the trails 
began-northwest. southwest, ••Speyer," noted Parkman "had an im- 
mense number of goods on board," tended by "piraticaMooking Mexi- 
cans who wore "broad, peaked hats." There were others bound for 
Santa Fe- a vulgar New Yorker, with the moustache and the air of 
a Frenchman and a young man who had "one brother on the Atlantic, 
another on the Pacific, and a third on the Mississippi, while he is going 
to Santa Fe. So much for American wandering.” There was also a young 
■wr. T. the steamer tied up near Independence 

harnessed his mule into his waggons, and drove off for Santa Fe. bent 

thouSsv^H*^'”? enterprising, and 

Si £ sTn. p'" * full-grown man." Speyer pulled out 

oraiSs .tossing of the 

P - weeks later, at Fort Leavenworth, Colonel Stephen Watts 
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Kearny, after he had his orders to march against New Mexico, heard 
of Speyer's consignment of arms and anununiiion for the enemy, and 
ordered out two troops of dragoons to overtake the train and seize its 
military supplies. But slow as it was, the train had enough of a start, 
and went safely on to Santa Fe. 

There, by the end of June, the citizens knew of General Taylor's 
victories at the seacoast; but even if those svere ^^exicans troops svhom 
he had whipped, the whole thing had happened far away, and a travel- 
ling scientist wTote that "The people at Santa Fe appeared indifferent 
to the defeat at Palo Alto; only Governor Armijo felt alarmed, because 
he had been informed that troops would be sent over the plains to 
occupy New Mexico." News came to the Governor "by extraordinary 
express" that Mexicans out on the plains had seen United States military 
forces at the Vennejo River headed for New Mexico. They were described 
as six hundred men, "the advance guard of the Army destined to invade 
this Department." The main body was said to be at the Arkansas River. 
The Governor immediately issued a call for the militia to arm. Two 
companies were to report to Santa Fe. ooe to remain on guard at Taos, 
with their pikes, spears, bows and arrows, and a few antiquated muskets. 
A light scouting party vv-as sent to Vermejo to bring further details of 
the advance invasion force. 

The detachment was back in a few days with an easing report 
They had found traces of an encampment on the Vermejo. but these 
reBected only a small party, and could have indicated either hunters 
or soldiers. The Governor was relieved. On July eighth he disbanded 
the militia, but with a cautionary order to "hold themselves in readiness 
at the first notice.” But two days later— it was exasperating— he received 
more serious news. It came in a letter to him from four Santa Fe traders 
who were not Mexicans. Writing from Independence, they told him 
that a "considerable body of the North American army was on the 
march" for New Mexico with "the purpose of occupying the same, by 
order of the United States." The American commander had assured 
the merchants that "their mercantile interests would be in no danger,” 
and that they might even send this letter with his pennission. announc- 
ing his advance; and that all he required of them was that they not 
precede the army, but travel in its rear. There could be no doubt about 
the truth of the letter; and Governor Aimijo was forced to heave bis 
thoughts froai position to posilioa in seardt ol what to da. 

He chose to ask for a solution of the difBcuIty by someone else. 
He called a meeting at Santa Fe of leading dtizeiu, officials, and two 
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solicitors from Chihuahua who happened to be in New Mexico. First 
he read them the merchants’ letter; and then he astounded them with 
what he said next. He asked the opinion of the meeting "whether he 
ought to defend the Department or noL" One of the lawyers rose to 
say that a question of that nature should not be propounded." The 
Governor held the inherent power and obligation to defend New 
Mexico. All that should be asked was how "the defense should be 
made. The other law)'er and the rest agreed vigorously. In danger of 
being misunderstood, the Governor scrambled to protest, not once, but 
twice, that he was "ready to sacrifice his life and property ... on the 
altar of his country," and he thanked all for their "most sincere patriotic 
sentiments, asked them to “be in readiness at a moment’s notice," and 
adjourned the meeting. 

His position was impossible and no one seemed to understand 
it and feel for him. It was easy enough to cry for valor— but where were 
money, arms and troops? Reports kept coming into town of the advanc- 
ng army-how powerful, how steady their approach, hew familiar the 
land they so strangely moved across. If citizens asked why the Governor 
did nothing, he could reply that they were wrong-he had told all to 
hold themselves in readiness, and moreover he was preparing a 
proclamauon. ^ 

August eighth he Issued the latest of his state papers. "Fellow 
Patriots, he trumpeted, "the moment has, at last, come when the coun- 
^ requirw from her sons, the unlimited decision, the reservelcss sacri- 
fices, which circumstances, extreme under any point of view, claim for 
us salvation. He went on to refer to the eagle of Iguala, the value of 
unity- a house divided against itseU cannot stand," he declared-the 
illustrious President of Mexico, and the god of armies. But if the citizens 
ooked for a plan, an order as to what to do in the face of the threat 
that evciy day drew nearer, they found none. True, he did hope for 
Tn hope was qualified: victory "if it be possible." he said, 

and added, with an eye to his future, "for no one is obliged to do what 
he heavily shrugged off his burden of 
leadership onto those who only waited to be told what to do: "Your 
y®"*- pecuniary resources, upon your ded- 
Mexiint conclusion, he assured the New 

aid imeJ - t® »crifice his life 

orodamation *“* country." It was an excellent 

proclamation m every respea but one: it said nothing. 

wo days later the Governor asked the New Mexico Assembly, 
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ihen in session, to vote one thousand dollars for the support of the regular 
troops. The Assembly could not vote him the actual money. There was 
none in the public treasury. But they authorized him to float a loan for 
the sum, to be guaranteed by future res'cnucs of the government, and 
then adjourned, never to meet again at Santa Fe. If the Governor tried 
to raise the loan among the local men of business, he did not record 
any use of the monies. Meanwhile, into Santa Fe thronged volunteer 
militiamen "to he ready.*' And as they came, leaving their ranches un- 
protected, the Navajos struck at the outlying frontiers, and killed or 
captured people of at least twenty families. The capital was in an uproar. 
The question was asked: ^Vhy had the Governor not assembled his men 
through the tveeks of July, and moved out to meet the enemy on the 
plains long before now? There now remained only one natural position 
of defense between Santa Fe and the relentless progress of the American 
force. This was Apache Canyon, where the road passed through a rocky 
defile. Fifteen miles distant, it was the eastern gateway to Santa Fe. If 
it were breached, all would be lost. 


l6. 

The Secret Agent 


But if there was reason to think that the Governor believed all 
was lost already, his views were not shared by his second in command, 
Colonel Diego Archuleta, who for himself-and many others-favored 
a furious defense. First reported as four thousand strong, the Americans 
were now known to consist of only twelve hundred regular and volun- 
teer troops. Properly inspired and energetically led, over four thousand 
New Mexicans could be raised to save the province even now, even with 
bows and arrows, even in the fare of the impossible. But it was late— how 
late was made clear on August twelfth when under safe-conduct an officer 
and a civilian, with a guard of twelve dragoons, appeared in Santa Fe 
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as emissaries from Colonel Kearny, and presented themselves at the 
Palace. 

They were Captain Philip St, George Cooke and Mr. James 
Magothn. Captain Cooke brought a letter from Kearny to the Governor, 
which he was to present at a suitable moment. Magoffin, as a Santa Fe 
trader and resident of Chihuahua, knew Spanish, and was an old 
acquaintance of tlie Governor. But to protect what he must do later 
he resolved not to go with Cooke for an official interview, and left 
with him an interpreter to manage introductions. While MagoSin wetvt 
to see friends among the traders. Cooke entered the Palace and was 
soon conducted into "a large and lofty apartnrent, with a carpeted 
earth floor.” He saw Governor Armijo "seated at a table, with six or 
eight military and civic officials standing. There was no mistaking the 
governor, a large fine-looking roan ... he wore a blue frock, coat, with 
a rolling collar and a general's shoulder straps, blue striped trousers 
with gold lace, and a red sash.” He received the Captain agreeably. 

In the meantime Magoffin sought out Henry Connelly, a promi- 
nent trader who also lived in Mexico, whom he had known well. The 
two could talk, frankly. 

What did Connelly think the Governor intended to do about 
resisting the invasion? 

The Governor, Connelly replied, "was not determined to resist," 
as things stood. 

That was gratifying. What about others? Was there strong senti- 
ment elsewhere to give battle? 

Connelly, "being intimately acquainted with Colonel Diego Arch- 
uleta & and having opportunity of conversing witli him on the sub- 
ject of impeding the entrance of the U.S. forces into that city,” was able 
to answer for him: "the Col. was decided in making a defense. . . ." 

Magoffin was glad to have the information. He now knew ho« 
he must proceed. Leaving Connelly, he presently paid his respects to 
the Governor without havii^ shown himself publicly as a member of 
Kearny’s mission. Official affairs were over for the moment, and when 
the Governor invited his old friend Magoffin, and the American captain 
to dine with him, they accepted. It was sudt an occasion as the Governor 
always enjoyed. Turning on all his old, florid good-fellowship he beamed 
upon his guests. Captain Cooke was an able officer, well-educated, and 
a credit to any man’s table. James MagoSin was a handsome Kentucky 
Irislunan with a robust wit and a stock of hilarious stories. The candle- 
light was bright, the wine flowed, the food was rich and hotly spiced. 
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Indian sen'ants mo\ed silently in and out of the shado^vs, and presiding 
as the first gentleman of New Mexico, the Governor was in his element, 
among men, ivith his general’s tunic unbuttoned, his duties forgotten 
along with tomorrow, and other morrows. 

But a little before ten o'clock, when dinner was over, the Governor 
rose and accompanied his guests to Cooke's quarters, and there, in pri- 
vate, they got down to business. Magoffin was fluent in Spanish. He knew 
the country and its wa}s and its cJiief. He carried now a private authority 
that came from intimate councils with the great; for a few monilis ago, 
in Washington, Senator Benton had taken him to see President Polk 
and Secretary Marcy, who appointed him to accompany Colonel Kearny 
as a secret agent, with the mission— proposed by the Senator— of persuad- 
ing the powers of New Mexico, by whatever means, to submit to con- 
quest without resisting. His work was to be unofficial, done in shadow, 
but nonetheless binding in its results. For the official gesture of the 
occasion, Magoffin now nodded to Captain Cooke, who produced Colonel 
Kearny’s letter. To the Governor's heavy face with its e)e for the main 
chance, Magoffin translated it. 

Fully written in official style, it contained really only two ideas. 

The first announced that by the annexation of Texas the bound- 
ary between the United States and Mexico viras now the Rio Grande 
from its source to its mouth. The United States Army of the West was 
now marching to uke possession of New Mexico as far as the east bank 
of the river. 

The second advised the Governor "to submit to fate." and sur- 
render peaceably. If he should do so, all would go well with him and 
his people. If he should not, he and his government would be treated 
as enemies. They would be oveiconie and would receive the curses of 
their countrymen. 

There followed a long conversation. Magoffin was able to use 
powerful arguments. He was pleased to say that the President of the 
United States himself had sent him to bring assurances to the distin- 
guished Governor of New Mexico and his good people. The United 
Sutes hoped "only to give peace and prosiwrity to the inhabitants." 
'Vhy not take a realistic view of the situation? Kearny was coming with 
enough troops to defeat any resisunc^ and even stronger reinforcements 
were to follow. It was possible to use the tone of one reasonable man 
talking to another, for Magoffin already knew from Connelly that the 
Governor was not disposed to fight. Possibly, even probably, there was 
oflhand mention of financial embarrassments that so often visited a 
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as emissaries from Colonel Kearny, and presented themselves at the 
Palace. 

They were Captain Philip St. George Cooke and Mr. James 
Magoffin. Captain Cooke brought a letter from Kearny to the Governor, 
which he was to present at a suitable moment. Magoffin, as a Santa Fe 
trader and resident of Chihuahua, knew Spanish, and was an old 
acquaintance of the Gbvernor. But to protect what he must do later 
he resolved not to go with Cooke for an official interview, and left 
with him an interpreter to manage introductions. While Magoffin went 
to see friends among the traders, Cooke entered the Palace and was 
soon conducted into "a large and lofty apartment, with a carpeted 
earth floor.” He saw Governor Armijo “seated at a table, with six or 
eight military and civic officials standing. There was no mistaking the 
governor, a large fine-looking man ... he wore a blue frock coat, with 
a rolling collar and a general’s shoulder straps, blue striped trousers 
with gold lace, and a red sash.” He received the Captain agreeably. 

In the meantime Magoffin sought out Henry Connelly, a promt* 
nent trader who also lived In Mexico, whom he had known well. The 
two could talk frankly. 

What did Connelly think the Governor intended to do about 
resisting the invasion? 

The Governor, Connelly replied, “was not determined to resist,” 
as things stood. 

That tvas gratifying. What about others? Was there strong senti- 
ment elsewhere to give battle? 

Connelly, “being intimately acquainted with Colonel Diego Arch- 
uleta & and having opportunity of conversing with him on the sub- 
ject of impeding the entrance of the U.S. forces into that city,” was able 
to answer for him: "the Col. was decided in making a defense. . . ." 

^^agoffin was glad to have the information. He now knew how 
he must proceed. Leaving Connelly, he presently paid his respects to 
the Governor svilhout having shown himself publicly as a member of 
Kearny's mission. Official affairs were over for the moment, and when 
the Governor invited his old friend Magoffin, and the American captain 
to dine with him, they accepted. It was such an occasion as the Governor 
always enjoyed. Turning on all his old, florid good-fellowship he beamed 
upon his guests. Captain Cooke was an able officer, well-educated, and 
a credit to any man's table. James Magoffin was a handsome Kentucky 
Irishman with a robust wit and a stock of hilarious stories. The candle- 
liffht was bright, the wine flowed, the food was rich and hotly spiced. 
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Indian sen’ants moved silently in and out of the shadows, and presiding 
as the first gentleman of New Mexico, the Gosemor was in his element, 
among men, with his general’s tunic unbuttoned, his duties forgotten 
along svith tomorrow, and other morrows. 

But a little before ten o'clodt, when dinner was over, the Governor 
rose and accompanied his guests to Coolx's quarters, and there, in pri- 
vate, they got down to business. Magoffin was fluent in Spanish. He knew 
the country and its ways and its chief. He carried now a private authority 
that came from intimate counciis with the great; for a few months ago, 
in IVashington, Senator Benton had taken him to see President Polk 
and Secretary Marcy, who appointed him to accompany Colonel Kearny 
as a secret agent, vs-ith the mission— proposed by the Senator— of persuad- 
ing the povs'ers of New MeLX.ico. by whatever means, to submit to con- 
quest without resisting. His ivork tt-as to be unoflicial, done in sbadotv, 
but nonetheless binding in its results. For the official gesture of the 
occasion, Magofltn now nodded to Capuin Cooke, who produced Colonel 
Kearny's letter. To the Governor’s heavy face with its e)e for the main 
chance, Magoffin translated it. 

Fully written in official style, it contained really only two ideas. 

The first announced that by the annexation of Texas the bound- 
ary between the United States and Mexico was now the Rio Grande 
from its source to its mouth. The United States Army of the West was 
now marching to take possession of New Mexico as far as the east bank 
of the river. 

The second advised the Governor "to submit to fate," and sur- 
render peaceably. If he should do so. all would go well ivith him and 
his people. If he should not, he and his government would be treated 
as enemies. They would be overcome and would receive the curses of 
thrir countrymen. 

There followed a long conversation. ^lagoffin was able to use 
powerful arguments. He was pleased to say that the President of the 
United States himself had sent him to bring assurances to the distin- 
guished Governor of New Mexico and his good people. The United 
States hoped "only to give peace and prosperity to the inhabitants." 
^Vhy not take a realistic view of the situation? Kearny was coming with 
enough troops to defeat any resistance, and even stronger reinforcements 
were to follow. It was possible to use the tone of one reasonable man 
talking to another, for Magoffin already knew from Connelly Uiat the 
Governor was not disposed to fight. Possibly, even probably, there was 
oShand mention of financial embarrassments that so often visited a 
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gifted public servant who retired from office having suffered heavy 
personal losses in consequence of living up to his position; and there 
was evidence in time that a large sura may have changed hands in the 
sealing of Magoffin’s argument; for he later asked the United States 
government for fifty thousand dollars to reimburse him for "secret 
sers'ices rendered during the war." It was known that the Governor 
suffered from a fatalistic venality. Already convinced that there was 
nothing he could do to save his state, he would show a business sense 
compatible with his nature if he consented to be paid for what must 
inevitably come. 

As everyone knew, the only strong defense of Santa Fe Jay at 
Apache Canyon. 

The Governor now "promised not to make a stand at the defile, 
after which the invaders would have no difficulty." It was an entirely 
satisfactory interviesv. The Governor's only remaining problem was 
how to keep up a plausible show of resisunce to satisfy public sentiment 
while avoiding a real fight. There were gestures that he would have to 
make— mobUiiation, levies of supply, a sortie to the canyon— but some- 
how, when the time came, he would manage to go through with his deal. 
Captain Cooke was strongly impressed with James Magoffin's skill in 
using his old influence over the Governor. The meeting broke up with 
cordial exchanges. 

It was now Colonel Archuleta’s turn. Magoffin contersed with 
him separatfily-probably on the following day. Magoffin immediately 
saw that "fight was in him." He was a young man, a veteran of service 
as captain of the New Mexican rurales. He would have to be "drawn 
off," or his influence might amirol the Governor, and a smooth design 
might turn into nuisance and bloodshed, hlagoffin had a suggestion for 
him, and the fiery colonel listened. He listened with increasing atten- 
tion as Magoffin touched home to the heart of personal ambition. ^Vhat 
had Kearny proclaimed? Only ihai he was coming to occupy New Mexico 
as far as die Ikio Grande s east bank. Nothing was said about svhat lay 
beyond-llie immense empire w«i of the riser. Why should not Colonel 
Diego /Vrdiuleta give up the cosily and in the end useless defense of the 
eastern part of die province, retire to ihe west bank of the river, and 
dicre pronounce himself chief of state over a great province in which 
the United Suics had no interest whaisocs-cr? Surely he would succeed 
in Itolding sudi a position. Speaking as a presidential agent, Magoffin 
added Uiat the western half ol New Mexico would be "too far off to be 
protected by die ccnual goscmmeni" at Washington. The opportunity 
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was Stunning. Colonel Archuleta was shaken. Magoffin pressed his ad^an* 
tage, and -went on to suggest that in addition, or perhaps even as a sub* 
stitute arrangement, Archuleta might well be gi%-en a post of responsi- 
bility under the United States gosernment in its own area of New 
Mexico. He could rest assured that Magpffin would recommend him to 
Kearny for such appointment if he liked. A quick light of a great 
future in the Colonel's e)e, a moment's pause for the sake of dignity, 
and it was all over. The Colonel submitted. "The Colonel svould hase 
fought,” Magoffin could say. "I quieted him.” 

Magoffin then, with these successes behind him, dropped in on a 
niunber of the other leading citizens of Santa Fe, “many of the rich” 
svith svhom he "had ample intercourse.” He repeated his courteous 
threats and appealing arguments— "the only object of our government 
was ... to give peace and quietude to the good people of the country”-- 
and was glad to see that he "gave them entire satisfaction.” If the 
promises he had received were sincere, the battle of Santa Fe was already 
won. He took pains to hide hts atrangements, and even assured bis 
friend Connelly that a "strong stand would be made a few miles hrom the 
dty.” Out of caution, Conndly and a number of other American busi- 
nessmen left Santa Fe under pennits issued by the Governor. Magoffin— 
they could not imagine why— stayed in town; and Captain Cooke re- 
turned to join Kearny, who was almost at Las Vegas, to bring the 
favorable news. 

And now the Governor entered upon a bustling program of public 
measures for defense. He commandeered bones and mules. He dispatched 
a large force toward Apache Canyon to make camp and await his 
arrival. He ordered every male atizen between the ages of thirteen and 
fifty-nine to spring to arms and march to the front. In the end, four 
thousand New Mexicans would be posed at the defile. The father of a 
boy not yet thirteen asked that the child be excused from service and the 
Governor answered, "No, sir, he is a cadet, and is, therefore, subject to 
the ordinances, and he is a military offic:cr, and, therefore, must go to 
the front.” The little boy reported long later that "Armijo placed at 
my disposal a piece of light artillery with its equipage and artillerymen 
under my orders; we marched to Apache Canyon. . . 

Others were more fortunate in their requests to be excused: those 
who paid the Governor any sum between twenty and one hundred 
dollars were let oS. At tlie same time he op>ened a subscription for a 
public war chest. Patriou gave what they could. He turned his eje to 
the church, and ordered the pastor of Santa Fe to giv e over all the money. 
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plate and Ihestock in his possession. Ignoring the right of succession of 
the lieutenant governor he secretly signed over control of official as well 
as private affairs to a business friend, who could protect bis interests if 
the time came for him to absent himself. His old hendiman, Damasio 
Salazar, risen to the title of general since the happier days of the Texan 
Santa Ee Expedition, now demanded-as though he suspected the Gov- 
ernor's intentions— the command of the defense forces. 

But he was denied the glory, for on the sixteenth of August 
Governor Armijo rode off to join die encampment in Apache Canyon. 
Las Vegas had fallen. In another day or two the Americans would be 
upon him. He brought with him a guard of dragoons, the last of the 
militia, and— to their astonishment— the members of the legislative 
Assembly of New Mexico. He found the armed citizenry barricaded 
behind evergreen branches, and he heard how among them tlierc had 
almost been mutiny. Once with them, he gave an energetic display of 
leadership. First he planted his artillery out in the open one hundred 
yards away from the mouth of the canyon, "by which he evidently 
intended that the gorge should be passed before his fire was opened/’ 
as an American officer later observed. It was a gesture 0! defense that 
would yet prove convenient for the invaders who had bought him off. 
Then in a great sweat to shift responsibility from his own shoulders to 
those who later could be vilified as uaiiors, he had recourse to a familiar 
habit. There in the canyon he called a series of meetings to demand 
indignantly what his people would have him do. The answers were not 
what he hoped for. 

He Erst convened the legislative Assembly on the red hillside 
with its cedar clumps, and asked them "to say whether he should defend 
the Department or treat with the enemy." An assemblyman answered 
for his colleagues that the question was improper: they were there not 
as legislators but as soldiers, "and their duty was to act as such, and 
obey orders." The Governor dismissed them. He could not pin the 
blame for a letieai upon his Assembly. 

He next sent for the officers of the militia and volunteers, and 
repeated his question. A citizen replied— and his reply was allowed to 
stand by his fellows— that they "had assembled in camp to fight, and that 
was what they should do and it was their wish to do so." Again the Gov- 
ernor was denied the pretext he longed for. But someone, either then 
or a little later, brought up the proclamation issued by Kearny from 
Las Vegas, in which New Mexicans were promised every consideration 
in their way of life and religion if they would submit peacefully, and 
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the Governor was able to seize the opportunity to insult his citizen 
soldiery. 

"Cowardsl” he shrieked, and went on to declare that he "would 
not compromise himself by going into battle with people who had no 
Military Discipline.” Forthwith he commanded them to disband and 
go to their homes— witli the enemy five leagues away and advancing 
steadily. The regulars, he stormed, with the regulars he would meet 
any situation that approached. He tried desperately to seem like a victim 
of fate. But he was acting. In turn he kept showing all the tricks of his 
repertory— the man of decision, the fearless patriot, the reasonable 
democrat, the statesman in command of a high rhetorical style if not of 
an army: and all the while he was obliged by his profitable secret com- 
mitments to keep his gestures hollow. Giving every appearance now of 
being "very much exasperated" at what he chose to regard as his betrayal 
by the bewildered volunteers, he saw them begin their immediate retreat 
from the canyon. All was confusion. Each man’ took any horse he wanted, 
and galloped away home. 

Lastly the Governor and Commanding General assembled the 
regular officers and once again asked lus famous question. They replied 
that "they should march at once, meet the enemy and give them battle.” 
He hastily dispersed them, but a few minutes later, hearing cheers from 
the troops who had been told what their officers had said, he was obliged 
to announce that he would attack. But not yet, not quite yet. for he had 
a letter to write. Dating it "Camp in the Canyon, August 16, 1846." he 
addressed Colonel Kearny with sentiments that were plainly intended 
to be seen afterward, to the writer’s credit, by the central Mexican gov- 
ernment. Step by step, he described the measures he had taken to save 
his province. He recorded how ardently he desired to defend it; he made 
plain that defense was impossible because reinforcements could not come 
in time from central Mexico, so far away; and he announced that he was 
withdrawing to the left bank of the Rio Grande, there to await decisions 
made by tlie two warring governments. He then launched into the flour- 
ishes that came so naturally to him: "I protest to Vour Excellency before 
God and man that I do not recognize the Department of New Mexico 
as the land of the Republic of the North"— but what did that matter, 
since he had sold it out privately? “My heart is grieved with pain, on 
seeing that from my hands the country in which I first saw light passing 
to another nation"— which was another way of assuring Kearny that the 
deal held. "I do not deliver to Your Excellency the Department, and I 
only make my military retreat, until I shall receive orders from my gov- 
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ernment"— but he dosed by tadtly reaching the new authority that 
was coining along the old Pecos road: "I recommend to your Excellency 
the inhabitants o£ this bcautiitil country. Ttwy are most worthy, as your 
Excellency will see, of the kind consideration of the government." 

He gave the letter to Colonel Ardiuleta to deliver, and in spite 
of his announced intention to fight, or to retire to the west side of the 
river to keep vigil, he ordered the regulars to accompany him at once 
to Santa Fe, where he gathered up all the money, plate and supplies he 
could load on pack animals, herded the requisitioned horses and mules 
of the defense forces into a private band for himself, and with liardly a 
pause, fled down the river taking all the regular dragoons along as his 
personal bodyguard. Over a doorway of the Palace was an inscription. 
Fila fugit sicut umbra. If life fled like a shadow, so did the Governor. 
Hews of hi$ desertion Qew through the city, and many of the proper- 
tied residents in panic ran away also. One who remained stated bitterly, 
remembering Francis 1, "It can be said that Mr. Armijo did absolutely 
nothing, nothing, and can say 'All is lost, including honor’ . . ." His 
accomplice Archuleta also ran away, taking refuge on his downriver 
ranch, probably without delivering the Governor’s letter. He had not 
proclaimed himself political chief of (he west bank of the Rio Grande. 
Perhaps the time for it was not yet ripe. Perhaps he should wait and see 
what office would be ollered to him, under assurances of the presidential 
agent, by the new masten of Santa Fe. 


17 - 

Bloodless Possession 


For the moment. Lieutenant Governor Juan Bautista Vigil y 
AUrid assumed office as provisimsal govenior in the midst of the popular 
terror caused "by the flight ol General hlanuel Armijo, the desertion oE 
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his soldiers . . . and the £ear brought ... by the approach of the military 
forces of the United States. . . His first act was to post eserysvhere 
copies of Kearny’s letter to Armijo promising kindness to the New Mexi* 
cans. His second svas to send his acting secretary of stale, ‘‘quite a youth, 
and dressed in the fashion of the Americans,” to meet Kearny with a 
letter announcing the governor’s abandonment of his post, and extend* 
ing a welcome to Santa Fe. Various Americans in the dty also went out 
to meet the Army. 

August eighteenth was a rainy day and the road was muddy. In 
midafternoon the first troops of the advancing column svcre seen from 
the edge of tosvn moving along the base of cedar<os'ered hills. Most of 
the Santa Feans svho were left went indoors. A fesv Mexicans lingered to 
peer around adobe comers as the army arrived among the houses. Not 
yet certain that there svoufd be no resistance, the soldiers came with 
‘‘drasvn sabres and daggers in every look.” The column svas in close 
fonnalion. At five o'clock General Kearny— he had just received his pro 
motion— rode to the plaza. The artillery rolled on by him to take up a 
position on a hill that commanded the toivn from the north. The officers 
of Vigil's provisional government were waiting at the Palace. As the 
General arrised before them and dismounted, the sun broke through 
the heavy sky in a waft of splendor. Vigil greeted the General and 
turned over to him the office of governor, the United States Qag was run 
up above the Palace, and from the north hill sounded a “glorious 
national salute” of thirteen guns. Soldiers still marching through the 
earth-walled lanes of the town heard a “wail of grief” from the men and 
women within their houses. A lieutenant noted that "there was not the 
least show ... of resistance in any way." Magoffin, Cooke, Armijo and 
Archuleta had done their work well. 

While the troops wound up to camp on the artillery hill, the 
General and his staff entered the Palace where they were given El Paso 
wine. They were hungry and thirsty. They had marched twenty-nine 
miles with nothing to eat since five in the morning. The staff went to 
dine at the house of a Mexican officer, ’‘very much after the manner 
of a French dinner, one dish succeeding another in endless variety." 
Later, "in fine spirits,” General Kearny showed his officers through the 
Palace. They saw a long ballroom with a dirt floor, and doors panelled 
in buffalo hide painted to resemble wood, and offices, bedrooms, guard, 
room, kitchens and prison cells and the patio garden, all “suitable to 
the dignity of a governor in New Mexico," though many parts of the 
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building were “in a state o£ decay. . . Up on the hill the soldiers lound 
little wood to burn, and in the sharp night kept their fires flaring with 
the tops o£ green cedars. 

As soon as they could on the following days soldiers ranged 
through the town and some svrote notes on what they saw- Santa Fe was 
shabby, with no signs ot either taste or wealdi. There were no gardens— 
but the visitors had not yet looked within patio walls. Cornfields were 
laid out in the very center ol town. Everything was a queer jumble of 
the clever and tlie primitive. Public walks enclosing the plaza were cov- 
ered by a continuous roof, which was capital in case of rain; but there 
were no "public lights” anywhere in the streets at night. Pelicious fruits 
were to be had at the inarkel— peaches, grapes, melons, apples. The resi- 
denu were poor and beggarly, and if the women were not handsome, 
they were "rather more intelligent than the men" and all loved parties, 
tor there were "phandartgoes almost every night." The army erected a 
hundred-foot-high flagpole in tire plaza for the American colors. Odd 
little discoveries were made now and then. One brought to light Gov- 
ernor Manuel Armijo's state coach, with iu now shabby gilt. A young 
olficcr examined it. and concluded, "as to going out m it, no one in his 
tenses would risk his neck in such a clumsy and crazy ailair." If there 
was one general impression shared by all, it was about the bells. There 
were five in the main church, and the other two had one or more each, 
and they all rang, it seemed, all the time, night and day. Dawdling about 
the famous old city, a soldier decided that in what he saw there was 
"nolliing to pay us for our long mardi. . . 

The General saw it all with a diflerent set of values. It was no 
small matter to have taken the capital of the upper Rio Grande province 
at so little cost and in such good order. He could be tvell satisfied with 
the completion of the first phase of bis musion. Stephen Kearny was 
fifty-two years old, a small man wills a plain, tlioughtlul face that with 
its large, pale eyes and seamed checks su^esied the looks of Andrew 
Jackson. His hair sras gray, brushed fonvard on his brow and temples 
in the style of his youUt— U\c period of the War of s8is, in whitlr he had 
fint seen service. The wings of a narrow white collar were folded across 
a high black slock under his jaws. His long blue coat piped in gold and 
bearing gold bullion epaulettes and twelve gold buttons fitted his trim 
figure closely. He was "sery agreeable in conversation and manners," he 
conducted himself "with case," and with gallant charm he could both 
"rccche and return compliments." Candid and plain-speaking, l>c was 
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an immediate success with netv fnends in Santa Fe, and svith much to 
occupy him, he found time for both official and social affairs. 

On the day after his entiy be delighted the public uith a speech 
he made before the Palace, in which again he pledged his govermnent 
to honor the dsil and religious rights of alh He called for peace and 
harmony, and announced that "being in possession of Santa Fe, 1 am 
therefore virtually in possession of all New Mexico. Armijo," he said, 
"is no longer your governor. His power is departed; but he will return 
and be as one of you. W'hen he shall return you are not to molest 
him. ... I am your gosemor— henceforth loot to me for protection.” 

Vigil y Alarid replied to the address. ^Vilh dignity he gas-e New 
Mexico’s allegiance to the new flag, and added, "To us the power of 
the Mexican republic is dead. No matter what her condition, she was 
our mother. IVhat child wilt not shed abundant tears at the tomb of his 
parents? I might indicate some of the causes for her misfortunes, but 
domestic troubles should not be made public It is sufficient to say 
that civil war is the cursed source of that deadly poison which has 
spread over one of the grandest and greatest countries that has ever 
been created. . . 

The Conquest was completed on the following day when chiefs 
cune from the river pueblos to declare their allegiance. The General 
had a "long and interesting" interview with diem, "a fine, hardy, robust- 
looking set, with bows and arrows and Indian dress." They fascinated 
the staff with a recital of their tradition that bad long promised how "the 
white man would come from the far east and release them from the 
bonds and shackles which the Spaniards had imposed" upon them. 
"Three hundred years of injustice and oppression" had "failed to extin- 
guish in this race the recoUection that they were once the peaceable 
and inoffensive masten of the country." A deputation of the clergy also 
appeared and joined in the new allegiance. In the evening a message 
arrived from Don Manuel Armijo, hinting that he might return, and 
"asking on what terms he would be received.” But this turned out to be 
only a dodge to give him time to make good bis escape to the south, in 
case pursuit and capture were planned. As he went he ravened upon 
his ajuntrymen, driving off their cattle and horses with those he bad 
previously stolen. A dedicated, and scared, materialist, his philosophy 
knew no limits. Scrambling toward Chihuahua he did not know that 
five hundred Mexican troops under a regular colonel were marching 
north to help him to defend New Mexico. \Vith them, and supported by 
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the rich resources of the Downriver district, he might have— but it was 
idle to imagine an act of duty and fidelity by which he might have 
defended the river kingdom; for its easy loss was long since determined 
by the facts of his character. 

On August twenty-second General Kearny issued another procla- 
mation to the New Mexicans. In it he repeated all his previous assur- 
ances protecting their rights. And then he went one step farther in 
defining the limits of New Mexico now under his command. He an- 
nounced his intention "to hold the department, with its original 
boundaries (on both sides of the Del Norte), as a part of the United 
'States, and under the name of ‘the Territory of New Mexico.’ ” There 
vent, at one stroke of the pen, the old fiction about the Texas boundary 
at the east bank of the upper Rio Grande; and with it went Colonel 
Diego Archuleu’s chance for a personal empire. Kearny was acting in 
accordance with confidential orders issued to him on June third by the 
Seaetary of War. which stated that in case he conquered Santa Fe. with 
it would be "included the Department or State of New Mexico.” The 
news was quietly taken, (hough it remained to be seen what Colonel 
Archuleta's reaction would be. 

The citizens saw with pleasure through the following days that 
the General meant quite simply what he had proclaimed. Their habits, 
religion, civil rights and unofficial customs were left undisturbed. He was 
able to give brisk attention to details. He abolished the use of "stamp 
paper” which the Mexican government had sold for eight dollars a sheet, 
on which, to be legal, all business and official transactions had to be 
drawn up. He went to Mass as a gesture of courtesy. He called on the 
American traders, and he dined with Mexican families. He worked on 
plans for a march to California, in which he would be followed by a 
battalion of Mormons who had volunteered on condition of receiving 
their discharges once they reached the Pacific coast. With him in Santa 
Fe, in addition to his regulars, was a volunteer Missouri regiment under 
Colonel Alexander Doniphan, which, in the grand strategy of the war, 
would march down the Rio Grande and on to Chihuahua in an attempt 
to meet American forces under General Wool. 

All through the last two weeks of August Santa Fe was alive with 
rumors that Governor Armijo had not, after all, gone very far south, 
and dial indeed he was busy raising five or six thousand men in the 
Downriver, and would soon return uj his capital, force it to surrender, 
and rtmnne Viw suvvon in Vhe^lace. The citizens watdied the General 
to sec if he would send soldiers out against Don Manuel. But even though 
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he did nothing, the rumors were believed by many o£ Armijo’s former 
followers, who fled the dty, “lest on his return they should be consid- 
ered as traitors and treated accordingly," 

James Magoffin was still busy at the center of things, still dis- 
sembling his true purposes behind his character as Chihuahua trader— a 
disguise that had the virtue of truth. His brother Samuel was in Santa Fe, 
headed south with his caravan, and had brought along his new wife, 
Susan, who was much in love and interested in everything— conditions 
that she revealed in her diary. “Brother James'* came to supper fre- 
quently, and the military came to call, including the General, who made 
a flutter at the end of August by announcing that he was about to take 
a strong force and march to the Downriver for a look around. It would 
be as well to examine the rumors of Armijo's activities there, and meet 
the papulation, and know the country better. James Magoffln was to 
precede him by one day, and once again prepare the way; after tvhich— 
though this was still a secret design— he would go oa to Chihuahua, 
where before the arrival of General Wool with bis American troops he 
should undertake to “quiet" the Mexican authorities just as he had done 
at Santa Fe. 

James Magoffin still bad Colonel Arcbulcu on his mind, and some- 
time before the departure of the downriver reconnaissance, he made a 
point of seeing General Reamy about him. He reminded the General 
of the private agreement with Archuleta, and recommended him for an 
official post under the ne^v Territorial government— some job “which 
would compromise him," and bind him to the United States cause. Yes, 
the General remembered. Yes, of course, he intended to take care of the 
matter. Magoffin left it with him, and spent his last two evenings with 
Samuel and Susan, and “cracked jokes and spun yams, laughed, drank 
&c-'' There was a supper of "oysters & champaign," and at night on Sep- 
tember first he left for Downriver. 

On September second the General Jed seven hundred soldiers 
out for the country below. "We passed through S.F6 with our banners 
fl)'ing to the breeze," said a volunteer, and "the Ladies looked intently 
from the housetops as we passed—” Three days later an army grazing 
detachment out on the plain to the south heard cannon fire from the 
direction of Albuquerque. It was a salute to the General on his arrival 
there. He sent word back to Santa Fe that "all tvas quiet and no armed 
force of any kind in the field." By the eleventh he was in the capital 
again, well-satisfied with what he bad seen. As soon as he had lime he 
called on the Samuel Magoffins and amused Susan with his description 
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of life down the river. At Santo Domingo the Indians, mounted, coS' 
turned and painted, gave a stunning exhibition of a sham battle; and 
later the resident pastor gave a collauon to the staff, while behind his 
back the young soldiers and the Indian servant girls flirted in a "little 
exchange of the artiUery of the eyes.** On dosvn the valley people turned 
out to offer melons and other fresh fruit. The soldiers bought quantities, 
using their uniform buttons for money. A button passed for twenty-five 
cents. Hundreds of Mexicans and Indians trailed along after the Army, 
and seemed "well pleased with the change of government." At Albu- 
querque the General called on Mrs. Manuel Armijo, who seemed to be 
"a good-looking woman and rather cheerful.” Another traveller saw her 
a little while afterward as "a o>racIy dame of forty, with the remains of 
considerable beauty, hut quite passde." Her husband, said the natives, 
had "gone to the Devil," and a volunteer entered a mysterious rumor 
in his diary: "Don Manuel emasculated." 

The troops went as far as Tomd. They saw large flocks of ducks, 
geese and swans on the Rio Grande, and plenty of fish. The weather was 
pleasant until the last few days, when sandstorms came up. At Tomi 
there was a fiesta in honor of the Blessed Virgin Mary, with processions, 
bonfires and fireworks. The volunteers gave trouble and seventy or eighty 
of them had to be given extra duty to disdpline them. The staff cook 
part in the fiesta, walking in the procession, and the General carried a 
lighted candle, "making," as he said lo amuse Susan Magolfin, "a fool 
of myself.” The whole tour was reassuring, in iu pledges of loyalty, its 
"most flattering treatment." with some of the towns exhibiting fireworks 
and theatrical entertainments, and giving balls. If Armijo had been busy 
raising a force, there was no sign of it, or of him. New Mexico seemed 
secure, and as soon as final plans were ready, the General could leave 
for the West. 

He ordered Colonel Doniphan to remain at Santa Fe until relieved 
by another volunteer force that was coming from Missouri under the 
command of Colonel Sterling Price for occupation duty. In his reports 
to Washington the General, after noting the satisfactory state of the 
population, went on to describe the Rio Grande. It was a stream, he 
said, that needed engineering controls: and he recommended that the 
War Department plan them. He attended to the final details of his move- 
ment across Arizona coward California, and fixed his departure for 
September twenty-fdth. The night before leaving, he was the guest of 
honor at a ball given in the Palace by the mendtants of Sanu Fe. Many 
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o£ those invited did not attend, said Mrs. Magoffin, "osving to the death 
of an old gentleman a few days before, who svas related to half the city.” 
But the company was sprightly, and wearing her scarlet Canton crepe 
shatv'I, Susan was "soon surrounded by the Gen. and his officers.” The 
local ladies were turned out in the Mexican style, "large sleeves, short 
waists, milled skirts, and no bustles.'* They all smoked seegaritos, and 
one who made a flashing appearance was “the old woman svith false 
hair and teeth"— Dona Tules, who ran the leading monte game of Santa 
Fe. The dancing was lively. They danced the cuna—'thc cradle.” Susan 
Magoffin tltought it beautiful. It was somewhat like the waltz. A couple 
stood face to face, encircling each other’s waist with their arms, to make 
the sides of a cradle. As they swung around, both leaned back, to dose 
the bottom of the cradle. The music of a violin and a guitar scraped and 
thumped, douds of dgarette smoke hung under the ceiling, and in a 
comer a local matron of position sat with her foot on a human foot* 
stool— her servant, who crouched before her. 

The Army marched out at noon the next day. The General was 
busy with last-minute deuils, one of which "for some reason” he had 
neglected until it was now too late. He had not made any arrangements 
for the future of Colonel Diego Archuleta. It would prove to be a costly 
oversight. The command of New Mexico was turned over to Colonel 
Doniphan. 

Eleven days later, opposite Valverde Mesa on the Rio Grande 
General Kearny was preparing to leave the river and turn westward 
when he met "Mr. Kit Carson with a party of sixteen men on his way 
to ^Vashington City with mail and papers— an express from Commodore 
Stockton and Lieutenant-Colonel Fremont, reporting that the Califomias 
were already in possession of the Americans . . . ; that the American flag 
was already flying from every important position in the territory, and 
that the country was free from Mexican control, the war ended, and 
peace and harmony established among the people.” Two large phases of 
President Polk’s grand strata were accomplished with the taking of 
New Mexico and California. General Kearny, offering to detail a sub- 
stitute courier, persuaded Kit Carson to turn right around and guide 
him to California. Keeping with him only his battery of two howitzers 
and a hundred dragoons, the General sent the rest of his force back to 
Santa Fe. and pushed on for the Pacific. James Magoffin took leave of 
him and rode for El Paso on his way to Chihuahua, where, if all went 
well, he would do for General Wool what he had done for General 
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Kearny, ll was for him a satisfaction to be able to say, in simple truth, 
"Bloodless possession of New Mexico was what President Polk wished: 
it was obtained through my means. . . 


18. 

The Army of Chihuahua 


Atiothex iltrust in the American grand strategy of the war came to 
the river on October eighth, 1846, at France Way. Tlie old ford of St. 
Denis, and the Spanish founders of Texas, now saw Brigadier General 
]ohn E. Wool's Army of Chihuahua coming to Mexico at a point about 
five hundred river miles inland from the Gulf. Wool came on the old 
trade route from San Antonio that skirted at great distance the highlands 
rising from the deep coastal plain. As they neared the river his soldiers 
saw passages of purple and yellow limestone, occasional canyons, and 
far-reaching surfaces of pale gray dust broken by thorny brush; and to 
men mardiing in war so far from home, at the end of day after day, over 
so great a waste, night came like a vast sinking of the heart. 

They had taken eleven days to march about one hundred and 
seventy-Gve miles from San Antonio. As they neared the river their order 
in column read first, four companies of dragoons; and then, six infantry 
companies, both regulars and volunteers from Illinois; General Wool 
and his staff; the Arkansas volunteer artillery regiment; the wagon trains, 
and a rear guard. Each soldier was issued twenty cartridges, and all guns 
and cannon were heavily loaded. Across tlie river, old Fort Saint John 
Baptist was now called the Presidio del Rio Grande. It was known to 
be garrisoned by Mexican troops. Wool's men expected a fight. There 
would be no long interval of posed yet suspended hostilities on both 
sides of the riier sucli as had delayed General Taylor’s operations 
downstream for so long: for General Wool, before undertaking his march, 
tiad made certain to equip the division with a "fljing-bridge," the parts 
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o{ ^v'hich \\ere hauled in wagons— firamed timbers, and spans of various 
lengths, and pontoons— under the chargee of two engineer officers. Captain 
^Villiara D. Fraser and Captain Robert E. Lee. 

It was like General Wool to insist upon extraordinary prepara* 
Uons for a campaign. He had been for iwenty-6ve years Inspector-General 
of the Army, and had formed a habit of furious interest in details and 
a dear lose of uniformity. He required all personnel to shave daily, even 
beardless volunteer boys, no matter where the Army of Chihuahuas 
might find itself. Units that took bis smallest order less than awesomely 
he disciplined with hardness, and when the Arkansas Volunteen imisted 
on behaving like frontier democrats in military matters he conducted a 
running feud with their colonel, Archibald Yell, former governor of 
their state. He brawled primly writh other senior officers, too, and wdih 
Dr. Josiah Gregg, whom he had engaged at San Antonio as an expert on 
Mexico to accompany the Army in the post of interpreter. If Gregg saw 
him at first as "an amiable gentlemanly man," it w'as not long before be 
was calling him a man "of a very unpleasant, whimsical temperament— 
decidedly old'>vomanuh"; and the volunteers referred to him as "the old 
^Voolly Devil," and "Old Granny Wool." But he continued to demand 
strict order on the march, proper sanitation in camp, and sustained 
(raining; and in the end bis troops remained more healthy than those 
In other invasion units, and when they were tested in battle proved to 
be well-prepared. 

They were on the alert now as they came to the Rio Grande on 
October eighth and looked across at Mexico, expecting to see the Pre- 
sidio garrison drawn up to fight But. as a young volunteer German 
immigrant noted, "with the exception of two Mexicans who held up a 
white flag, and waved their hais, there was no one else to see.” The 
Presidio garrison had abandoned the town and retired to the interior. 
The mayor of Presidio del Rio Grande crossed and gave his old stone 
town into ‘‘the protection of the United States.” The men dismissed 
from ranks broke for the river, whose water “was muddy, but good to 
drink," The current was “very rapid," and the stream "about as wide 
as the Ohio at CincinnatL” The troops found refreshment by bathing 
at once. 

The engineers went to wmk on their flying bridge, and also 
assembled ferry barges, while the troops waiting to ctoss hardened their 
spirits with grim little jobs. ‘There has beetJ,” vsrrote Captain Lee to his 
wife, "a great whetting of knives, grinding of swords, and sharpening of 
bayonets, ever since we reached the river." ^Viihin three days the flying 
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bridge and the ferries were ready, and under a hard rain the Army of 
Chihuahua crossed to Mexico and marched over brushy bottomland to 
Presidio five miles inland. "We were lucky,’* scribbled the German youth, 
"to find cornbread instead of bullets awaiting us. . . The residents 
were friendly, but charged "exorbitant prices for everything." The 
Mexican officials sought out General Wool with a great piece of news. 
A hundred miles southeast beyond mountain and desert General Taylor 
with the Army of the Rio Grande had captured Monterrey in engage- 
ments lasting from September twentieth to twenty-fourth. It was not so 
much to rejoice the Americans with this news that it was given them by 
the Mexican town authorities, as to report further that General Taylor 
after his victory had agreed to an armistice of eight weeks. The Presidians 
gave General Wool a copy of the articles of capitulation of Monterrey, 
in, which the cease-fire was clearly provided for. Surely he would honor it? 

The General found nothing in the articles to keep him from con- 
tinuing his march, and he agreed to abide by the armistice after arriving 
at Monclova, another hundred and seventy-five miles away. Meanwhile 
he took a few days to rest his men, replenish supplies, and consider 
possible routes for his descent upon Chihuahua, should the war con- 
tinue. In another day Brigadier General James Shields arrived from 
Camargo to command the Infantry brigade and confirmed the news of 
Taylor's third big victory. General Shields— who later quarrelled with 
Wool-earned a line or two in Dr. Gregg’s notebook: "... a military 
monomaniac— crazy— his head addled by his elevation . . . one of the 
veriest military simpletons." The Array of Chihuahua had its notables. 
Another was the wife of Major David Hunter, Paymaster USA Amidst 
the small but varied crowd of woraen on the campaign, most of them 
attached to enlisted men, Mrs. Paymaster Hunter loomed as "a very 
amiable, meritorious and remarkable lady who is truly the heroine 
of Gen. Wool’s campaign, having been the only respectable female in 
the army,” as Gregg saw her. She had marched from San Antonio, and 
she would proceed into Mexico, to suffer "innumerable sacrifices, priva- 
tions and dangers-and all for affection to her husband.” If Dr. Gregg 
heard some "contend that she has been out of place,” he thought this 
was possibly true in one sense. "Nevertheless.” he insisted, "I must con- 
sider that there is at least no demerit in her course: in fact”— his head 
swam with generosity— "in fact, I think it merits more than a mere 
negative. . . 

Fettf of the soldiers saw Presidio, for their camp was four miles 
west of town, and they were mardied to it without pause, much as they 
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Would have liked to gaze about. But "I always forget,” sighed a volun- 
teer, "that I have no will of my own but that I am a part of a machine.” 
Still, in glimpses, the Army could see that Presidio, with its stone town 
gate, was colorful. Its earthen houses carried architectural ornaments 
frescoed in pale earth colors. ’IVeeds worked on the ruin of Saint Ber- 
nard’s. Private gardens of sugar cane, cotton and fig trees attraaed the 
invaders. Two thousand people belonged in Presidio, but noiv in the 
svar only about half were still in towm. It was not a healthful spot, for 
SH’amps and bogs stood on all sides, caused by overflow from irrigation 
canals. In tlieir brief stay, the Army picked up "considerable chills 
and fevers.” 

One day two starving men lurched their way into camp to be 
taken care of. They were Texas Rangers who had been captured a few 
weeks earlier in a previous American touch at the river. It was an 
episode unauthorized by the Army, and it ended in recall of the troops, 
and reprimand for its commander— Colonel \Villiam S. Harney, who had 
been unable to contain bimseU at San Antonio until General Wool's 
arrival during the summer. He had uken Presidio in August with only 
a few companies of rangers and regulars. When he was ordered to with* 
<iraw hii impulsive invasion, the Mexicans returned, and fired at hij 
rear guard over the river, and took a few prisoners. One man. a civilian 
sutler, had a strange story to tell, and he came in his turn among ^Voo^s 
men to tell ic 

IViih seven companions he had been ferrying supplies for Colonel 
Harney when the Mexicans fired upon him in the river. He jumped 
overboard. He couldn’t s>vim, but nawled underwater to the Mexican 
bank where he hid till dark, when he pushed a log out in the current to 
bear him across to the American bank. But he could not make it. and 
ended by floating thirty miles downstream before he could manage to 
land. He walked up to the campsite opposite Presidio only to find thal 
the Americans had left. Mexicans then captured him, and the night 
before he was to be mardied to the interior with other prisoners, he 
escaped, and again entered the river, found another log, and floated 
down again, this time for eighty miles, to Laredo. Hoping to meet ^Voo^s 

at France Way, he walked up from Laredo, found tlie encamp- 
tnent, introduced himself— he was a Mr. Riddle— and told his story. 

In camp, volunteers greased the wagons, and regulars let them 
do it "—the volunteers have to do all the extra work," one of them 
observed— and got on with their washing and everybody prepared for 
inspection which meant, under General Wool, buying new clothes if 
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old ones were worn or unpresentable. A rcginicnial sutler asked “lo 
dollars for a pair of coarse boots, and G dollars for linen trousers.'' On 
the private soldier’s pay of seven dollars a niontlt, it was hard to meet 
die General's standards. Sardonically the private soldiers referred to 
themselves as ‘'scven-dollar largcu." 

And yet there was pride in the /Vrmy, and a sense of afTirmative 
purpose, for at Presidio a young private recorded quite simply, “f had 
the honor of doing guard duty soon after our arrival in Mexico. Tlic 
guard parade of 300 men make a grand appearance. They parade daily 
under command of the staff officers. Captains, etc." lie did not sec the 
ceremony as rncrely a format flourish of arms tliat took up his time and 
set him lo trudging at somebody cise’s pleasure. He noted furtlier that 
"Our lieutenants have the least lo do, and can take it easy." And when 
it was time to go to work, the Division could respond swiftly. On Oaober 
fifteenth, "this morning at 9 o'clock tire alarm was sounded, and tlicn 
a call to arms. In ten minutes we were in readiness lo meet the enemy. 
In the distance . . . shots were heard. The Dragoons went out to invet* 
tigate, but soon returned to report that the Mexicans at Presidio were 
celebrating a feast day, and were shooting volleys in honor of the day.” 
But the Army was leaving the next day for the interior, and General 
Wool must review them all before starting, and so "We had a big review 
in the afternoon. . . . Later,” about to leave for the unknown, and 
obscurely aware of how poignant might be the idlest words if drey were 
the last from a soldier who might never return, "later in the day 1 wrote 
two letters to the home folks. . . .” 

At four in the morning on October sixteenth the advance ele- 
ments of the Army of Chihuahua moved away from the river, on the 
Monclova road, over a land perfectly level, and without water in a day's 
march. Some of the soldiers had picked up at Presidio a "kind of scurvy” 
that made "lips, teeth, gums and longue sore,” so that it was agony to 
eat. There seemed nothing in prospect for days but the repeated chores 
of marching overland, for no enemy forces appeared, and Dr. Gregg, on 
his mule, with his red parasol, riding beside the marching men who 
were heavy-belted and pendulous with scabbarded blades, remarked, 
"Verily our war-seeking soldiers are becoming desperate for want of an 
enemy upon whom to display their valor." 

Once at Monclova, cimeral Wool waited four weeks under the 
terms of Taylor’s armistice. While he waited, he studied obstacles and 
solutions to his proposed move upon Chihuahua City. To his west lay 
the great and all but impassable Bolsdn dc Mapimf, an elevated desert 
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shaped like a huge pouch and rimmed by mountains. Dust-gray, water- 
less, silent, it rose between five and ten thousand feet in altitude, and 
covered nearly ten thousand square miles. He could not cross it svith 
an army, but svould base to detour around it to capture Chihuahua 
City and paralyze north central Mexico— if the armistice were lifted and 
hostilities resumed. It svas lifted, suddenly, for the \Vashington govern- 
ment ordered General Taylor to rescind it; and Taylor notified Santa 
Anna, tvho was now in the field as Mexican supreme commander, that 
the war s^-ould be renesved on NovTmber thirteenth. Three days later 
Taylor’s Army of the Rio Grande occupied Saltillo, basing Worth’s 
division there. 

And now, studying his most suitable route to the west, ^Vool saw 
that he mmt march south from Monclova to Parris in order to skirt the 
Bohdn de Mapiml before Cuming west and north toward Chihuahua. 
He saw further that Parris was only ninety miles h-om Saltillo, and the 
United States forces there. It seemed to him that, coming so close to the 
main body of invasion, his division would be more useful as a part of it 
than as a lone expedition crawUDg through weeks of wilderness travel 
on a mission whose success was by no means certain. Accordingly, he 
sent an express to General Taylor at Monterrey suggesting that orders 
be issued to change bis objective, atuching him instead to the ilonterrey- 
Saltiilo-Parris line. Taylor promptly approved; and the Army of Chi- 
huahua marched on November twenty-fourth for Parris, to go no 
farther west. 

But Colonel Doniphan at Santa Fe knew nothing of the change 
in plan, and proceeded with hb part of the design against Chihuahua 
City, which he had persuaded General Kearny to approve. 
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The Free Missourians 


Colonel Sterling Price and his Missouri regiment had been in 
Santa Fe since October third, preparing to take over from Doniphan. 
The Mormon battalion was also there, outfitting under Captain Philip 
St George Cooke to march (or California. Tlieir condition appalled 
their new commander. They were hardly a military force. They were 
"too much enlisted by families," as he saw. "Some were too old, some 
feeble, some young; much embarrassed"— in the Mormon style— "by too 
many women." They were "undisciplined, much worn by travelling on 
foot . . . from Nauvoo, III.; . . . clothing scant, no money to pay them . . . 
or clothing to issue." Another officer observed that "A more ragamuffin 
looking set than the Mormons it would be hard to find. . . . From the 
officers down 1 could see nothing like a genieeMooking roan. . . ." There 
was a general eagerness to leave Santa Fe and be on the move. Out of 
various motives— freedom for the Mormons, adventure for the soldiers, 
business for the traders— everyone wanted to be up and going. The troops 
were all "anxious to get away, each one wishing to be the first.” A lieu- 
tenant said, "Some prefer an expedition to California, some south, and 
all arc fearful they will not get to go where they wish." 

On October seventh many of the traders at Santa Fe started 
downriver, including the Samuel Magoffins, with Uteir tvagons for Chi- 
huahua. Their march was planned to uke advantage of protection by 
the Doniphan column, and they would make rendezvous with the 
troops at Valverde before driving on for Mexico and— who knew?- per- 
haps battle. On the same day Colonel Doniphan received a dispatch from 
General Kearny ordering him to take a crack detachment and enter the 
Navajo country to wring pledges of peace out of the Indians who had 
taken advantage of the unsettled asnditions of a change of government 
in New Mexico to ravage the countryside. 

Preparations were stepped up. On October fifteenth and sixteentlt 
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ihe Mormons moved out. Soldios knowing they were about to depart 
suddenly felt nostalgic about what they would leave. One made a note 
of the “artillery band at tattoo, who play ses'eral tunes every evening 
between tlie calls. To hear the martial notes of a bugle on a clear calm 
lovely evening is always soul-stirring, but to have three or four good 
musicians in a land destitute of taste or rational amusements nightly 
play some old and favorite air, when one's mind is running upon home, 
friends, and the many luxuries and enjoyments we have deprived our- 
selves of, is certainly a pleasure . . . one of the few enjoyments I have 
in Santa Fe is the music. . . And then came darkness, and the lively 
nighttime, until the army’s curfew at ten, when “the gun fires. Then 
the citizens “can be seen running in all directions, the monte tables are 
deserted, and the merry fandango is no longer heard . . . and the stillness 
only interrupted by the tread of the sentinels, the rattling of their arms, 
or the reliefs going on post. Occasionally a sentinel is heard calling the 
corporal of the guard, having taken a prisoner, some unlucky individ- 
ual who is caught straying from home or returning from a gambling 
house. , . 

Colonel Doniphan with three hundred mounted troopers left 
Santa Fe on October twenty-sixth. The rest of liis force— some five hun- 
dred men— would follow on the river road to await him at Valverde 
while below Albuquerque he turned west for the Navajo plains. On the 
day of his departure the Navajos, as though to confirm the need of his 
disdpUne, raided the old river villages south of Albuquerque— Tomi, 
Valencia and the rest— killing many people and driving off five thousand 
sheep from the valley farms. The Mexican ranchers, now territorial citi- 
zens of tlie United Sutes, sent their remaining herds and flocks to me 
eastern mountains for safekeeping, and organized bands of voluntmos 
to chase after the Navajos in their western wilderness, where Doniphan 
would soon force a great roundup of chiefc for a council of peace. 

The rest of the First Missouri Volunteers toiled down the river in 
their own free style. Their column stretched out for miles-at one time 
for as far as a hundred. Parties of traders were intermittently s^“ered 
along their line, until at times soldiers could not be told from avilians. 
Their uniforms were incomplete, and such as they had were of summer 
weight. There was already snow on the mountains above Santa Fe. and 
winter followed the marchers down the valley. Many suffered, for they 
had iltrown away their tents to make light their loads. The nights were 
hard. One morning the troops awoke to find themselves under four inches 
of snow. In the valley they saw great passages of geese flying soum, and 
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shoi a {cw. bul \lie vcavlscr “too coW (or tjiou.'* blocla o( ifC 

Itoaicd the ritcr. Kurding W4i tliiricult. Tlic ritcr toad uiidy 
ill $]>ou, and gave trouble to team* and icanjtint. Suldictt "had to s]>cnd 
UaU o( their time at the wheclv“ Oxen diev! on tlic trail and tncii took 
ill and were sent back to Santa Ve. Soldicjt (oiagnl in luuiintaini 
twenty-five wiles away (row the toad to bring fiicwood to the cuhiinn. 
Tlvj Uvinvan climaUi vias not \vlca\ant. either; (or at they vnatchcvl south 
the troops (clt that “the ]>roptc generally lute hostile (ccliiigs and would 
be able to render cificient aid to any force sent against ui from below. . . •'* 
Tlic spirit had dvanged (ront the fvisi cntlmvvavm (or the tvew tegiwe. 
There were |>owcn at woik in tlic datk to diange it. Ilut so far, in early 
Dccanbcr, the Ameiicani, only sorry that as coiuiucrors they were not 
better loved, suspected nothing. 

I'rcsciuly, at Lctniiar, and below, at Socorro, the column came 
into what seemed like a new climate. The wcailicr moderated. Soldiers 
found divettiout In Socorro, il at high pticci. An EugUslt uavcUcr. 
George Trcdcnck Ruxtoii. was also tlicre in December, iS{C. and made 
notes on what he taw of the old river town, its apjicarance w*as “that of 
a delapidated brick kiln, or a prairie dog town, indeed from this animal 
llw New Mexicans apiiear to have derived their style o( arcJiliecturc." 
The people seemed to him dirty, mean, lasy, beggarly. . . In his rabbit 
burrow,” with his tonillas, his elide, and his corn sliuck cigarette, "the 
New Mexican is conicnti and with an occasional traveller to pilfer, or 
the excitement of a stray Texan to massacre now and then, is tolerably 
happy— his only care being that the river rise enough to fill his ace- 
quia . . . that sulTicicnt maize may grow to furnish him tortillas for the 
winter, and shucks for his half-starved horse or mules, whidi die Navajos 
have left, ovjl of charity, after killing ball bis sons and davighlcis and 
bearing into captivity the wife of his bosom. . . 

Ruxton had come up the Ciiiliuahua Trail, and now in December 
he was among Uie traders and Missouri volunteers. He marvelled at the 
loose formation of the column, and its disorders, and its iack of uniform- 
ity in all things. Even die ammunition and provision wagons, he noted, 
were travelling tlirough enemy country without an escort. At Valvcrdc, 
•where tire camps of the soldiers and traders were made while awaiting 
Colonel Doniphan, Ruxton. an officer in a llritish regiment, could 
hardly believe what he saw. '‘From appearances no one would liavc 
imagined this to he a military encampmertt. The tents -were irv line, but 
there all uniformity ceased. There were no regulations in force with 
regard to cleanliness. The camp was strewed widi the bones and offal 
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of the catUe slaughtered for its supply, and not the slightest attention 
was paid to keeping it clear from other accumulations of filth. The men, 
unwashed and unshaven, were ragged and dirty, svJthout uniforms, and 
dressed as, and how, they pleased. They wandered about, listless and 
sickly looking, or svere sitting in groups playing at cards, and stvearing 
and cursing, even at the officers if they interfered to stop it (as I wit- 
nessed) . The greatest irregularities constantly took place. Sentries, or a 
guard, although in an enemy’s country, were voted unnecessary; and one 
fine day, during the time I was there, three Navajo Indians ran off with 
a flock of Soo sheep belonging to the camp, killing the tsra volunteers in 
charge of them, and reaching the mountains in safety with their booty. 
Their mules and horses tvere straying over the country; in fact, the most 
total want of discipline was apparent in everything.” It was all true, and 
shocking to a cultivated observer with professional military standards. 
^Vhat a foreigner could not sec was that the volunteers were frontier 
individualbts, enacting a primitive stage of demoaacy, even if it often 
proclaimed the self to the disadvantage of its fellows. But in the end, 
what did it matcer, mused Ruxton: “These very men, however, were as 
full of fight as game cocks," and when a fight was coming, that was what 
was wanted. 

For Mexican troops were massing in northern Chihuahua. Ruxton 
had seen them. There was e^ery sign that they would defend £1 Paso, 
the gateway. He brouglit news, too, of others be had seen— £x Governor 
hfanuel Amijo, travelling southward with Albeit Speyer, the Santa Fe 
trader, and all their wagons. Speyer's large consignment of arms and 
ammunition, so laboriously hauled from St. Louis, was seized by the 
Mexican army, in spite of a hired escort of “thirty strapping young 
Missourians, each with a long rifle across his saddle.” 

Armijo had other worries. Ruxton told his listeners at Valverde 
about him. "A mountain of fat," the fugitive governor "rolled out of his 
American Dearborn," and asked, 

"^Vhat is the price of cotton goods at Durango?” He had seven 
wagonloads with him to sell. Next he asked, 

‘‘^Vhat are they saying in Mexico of the doings at Santa Fe— ” its 
capture by the Americans without any resistance? 

“There is but one opinion,” replied Ruxton, "expressed oser all 
the country— that General Annljo and the New Mexicans are a pack 
of arrant cosvards.” 

“Oh, my Godl" shrieked Araujo. "They don’t know that I had 
but seventy-five men to fight three thousand. ^Vfaat could I do?" 
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Other news came to Val%'crdc. Traffic through El Paso was closed. 
Traders camped farther down the valley sent word tliat a large force 
was coming up from Chihuahua to capture all travellers and goods. 
Drivers made corrals of their wagons, sinking their wheels to the hubs 
"for a breast-work in case of attack." Worse, a party that had managed 
to get through to El Paso had been captured and jailed, and one~it 
was James Magoffin— had been led away to Chihuahua City where he 
was tried for his life as a spy. His secret work at Santa Fe had been 
discovered. He was in great danger. Samuel and Susan Magoffin heard 
this with distress at Valverdc. 

Colonel Doniphan returned to the river from the Navajo country 
on December twelfth at Socorro, bringing with him a treaty signed by 
the diicfs with X’s, promising "permanent peace, mutual trust and 
friendship.” He hurried down to Valverdc to join his main body of 
troops, and set to work preparing "our train,” as he said, "to obey the 
order of General Kearny, requiring me to report to General Wool.” He 
animated the command, took them down to Fray Cristdbal, and without 
incident led them through the Dead Man’s March. They emerged from 
it at the river on December twenty second and found the last traders 
camped downstream. There was no communication with El Paso. Mexi- 
cans living at the new settlement of Dona Ana would say nothing. There 
was battle in the air. The Colonel shook together his units for regular 
inspections. Ammunition was passed out, and without recourse to voting, 
pickets were stationed at night. The fighting strength of the long, scat- 
tered column totalled eight hundred and fifty-six men— all riflemen. 
There were no cannon at hand for, as Wool's lorces were well-equipped 
with a regiment of artillery, the Missourian batteries had been left 
behind at Santa Fe. 
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20 . 

Brazito and the Pass 


It seemed odd not to have news of General \VooL Presumably, 
by now, he should have draivn near to the dty of Chihuahua, if he had 
not actually entered it. News of so strUuog an event would surely have 
come north, despite ail the Mexican army might do to censor it, And 
yet there was not even a rumor of bis invasion. But in any case. Colonel 
Doniphan's orders read to report to General Wool at CUhuahua City, 
and there he must go to find him. The column stnggled on past Doha 
Ana—ihe last settlement above £1 Paso forty^five miles away. The weather 
was pleasant as the march began on December tvkenty-filth. It was to be 
a short march, perhaps out of respect for the great feast of Christmas. 
Coming near to a fine camping site with leafy river bottoms and an 
easy approach for leading horses to water, the Colonel ordered a halt 
and a camp made around one o’doc);. He sent out scouU to survey the 
neighborhood, and south of the campsite they suddenly saw and chased 
a small party of Mexican observers who as they ran away left behind a 
fine horse. The horse was captured and taken back to camp. 

The Americans were being watched, then, and Colonel Doniphan 
had his first direct warning, and bis first captive— the horse. While the 
wagons were being unloaded, and the teams and cavalry mounts were 
led to the river to drink and forage, the Colonel called for a deck of 
cards, and sat down to play the scouts for the ownership of the Mexican 
mount. It was a gesture in the demoende volunteer style. The game was 
not yet finished when to the south on the fiat valley a cloud of dust 
was seen to appear and grow. The Colonel estimated its size and be- 
havior; and gave the order to sound “boots and saddles.” In another 
moment be cancelled it, for the cavalry mounts were all at the river. 
There was not time to bring them back, and saddle them. He commanded 
ev eryone to form in infantry line, and established the teamsters as a guard 
around their wagon park. 
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marksmansliip could take terrible effect. The Mexicans moved. Their 
infantry was on the American right, their howitzer in the center, and 
their cat airy on the left. As they came they fired and paused, fired and 
paused, fite times, without any return fire from the ranks before the 
n'’Cr- They turned to ask one another what kind of people tvere these 
who stood up to be shot at without shooting back. They shrvgged, 
It was dear that the Americans meant to suirender. 

But the long rifles were cocked, and the officers svere watching 
the Colonel, and the files were already told off, one and two, one kneel- 
ing to reload while the other stood to fire, and when the Mexicans had 
come vi-iihin a hundred and fifty yards, the word came, and “number 
one fired, and then number two ... and it was well done and had a 
fine effect, their cavalry reeling under it, and their tvhole line giving," 
recorded a Missouri lleutenanL The Ntexican cavalry charged around the 
end to get at the parked wagons, and there too the leamsten held fire 
until it could be given with maximum damage. When it came, the 
^lexicans veered away in confusion. 

At the same time, the Missourian right charged the enemy 
howitzer and captured it. It w-as at once put to work by volunteers 
who formed a battery of artiOerymen about it. The svhole Missouri line 
now Surged fonvard at the command to charge, and the Mexican front 
rolled back at some distance before it, as though blown over the ground 
fiy a shock wave. By the time the Americans reached the high level of 
the first Mexican stand, the Meucans were nowhere to be seen. At a 
full run they had retreated out of sight. Some who fled to the mountains 
W'ere stopped and killed by the Apaches there. Others headed south to 
ffee through El Paso. One was a woman who had followed the Afexican 
soldiers into battle. At the defeat, she jumped on a mule and whipped 
it into a irantic trot southward. Another woman was killed at the capture 
of the howitzer, and her body carried away. There were Mexican dead 
over the field, and much abandoned property. 

The soldiers were allowed to pick up what they could find; and 
soon retreated to the Brazito camp. loaded with wine; and trinkets, and 
garments, and little crosses, and scraps of equipment, and dropped 
weapons. All were in roaring spirits, nicy had come ably and safely 
through their first battle. They bad proved that frontier democrats were 
capable of discipline when the necessity for it was presented in terms 
of life and death. “Our men behaved like veterans,” declared an officer, 
"and exhibited a coolness and obedience to orders worthy of any troops." 
Once again in camp, they knocked open the Mexican vwne jugs and 
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took the day as a “Christmas frolic*' Colonel Doniphan was amused at 
the Mexican aim with the howitzer. It was always high, and he said that 
“about a bushel of copper ore” from the howitzer must have passed 
over his head “by at least ten feeL” He settled down to resume his inter- 
rupted card game, finished it, and agreed that the Mexican horse svas 
■won by one of the scouts. The losers had the last laugh "when it turned 
out that the horse had been allowed to escape during the battle. “It 
was late at night before all was quiet in camp," noted a lieutenant, 
“being greatly exhilarated by our victory without the loss of a man. . . 

Leaving camp early the next morning they ■w'Ore their trophies 
of victory. "One had on a Mexican dragoon cap, anotlier a serape, some, 
beads and crosses, almost everyone something. . . .” The volunteers 
were themselves again. They marched south, passed the Mexican base 
camp of the day before, found “some of the fires still burning,” and 
came upon a handful of Nfexican dead left behind. “We thought only 
of reaching Z1 Paso," wrote a soldier, "and solving the problem whether 
we shall have another fight or not.” 

It was solved the next day when in sight of the earth city on the 
south bank they were met by a depuution come "from £1 Paso to sur- 
render the place, and to inform us that the Mexicans were totally 
defeated and never stopped but continued on to Chihuahua in squads, 
dispersing in all directions." The conquerors crossed the river by a ford 
between two vineyards, marched through the town accepting "grapes, 
apples, wine, pears, peaches, etc, in great abundance” from the residents, 
and camped in a vineyard at the far side, with open country beyond. 
Tlie wind was blowing, and the fine alluvial soil of Ute valley's old river- 
beds came up in long hauls on the air against the exposed camp. At the 
end o! December at El Paso the river was a meagre stream winding by 
the dusty violet mountains of the pass, and between groves of valley 
cottonwoods with their hannnered dark-gold leaves. Above the banks 
rose Iretkled sandhills, and base trees in the distance looked like arrested 
gray smoke. The eartli, and the houses that came up from it, were of a 
pale, skin-brown color. IVasbed sunlight bore down through thin while 
cloud, and flocks of huge crows made commotions in the fields. The 
country was dusty and flat; and in its open winter airs all things, even 
die low, extensive town, were absorbed, from a little distance, by golden 
space. 

The regiment found El Paso very different from Santa Fc. The 
old northern capital seemed in retrospect to be rude and graceless by 
comparison with Uic charms of the wide irrigation canals of El Paso, 
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and its beautifully set vineyards, orchards and fields, and the patios wth 
so mudi greenery, the fine workmanship of the houses, and their superior 
furnishings and— presently— their hospitality. For at first the populace 
had run away, but soon began to return when it svas plain that the 
Americans, while they might be infidels and heretics, as Governor Trias 
had proclaimed in Chihuahua, were not barbarians, as he had also called 
them. But neither were they notably virtuous. As the people returned, 
and enterprise saw opportunity, victor and vanquished combined in the 
commerce of appetites; for the regiment was in town to stay until Colonel 
Doniphan’s plans and equipment were complete. 

Now in the northernmost dty of Chihuahua, he was positively 
assured by surrendered Mexican soldiers that General Wool had made 
no move at all against the state. Here vvas a dilemma. Should be advance 
to Chihuahua hoping that in time ^Vool would appear? Should he 
undertake such a march deep into enemy country without artillery? Or 
should be ignore bis orders from Kearny and not proceed? In a sense 
the decision was not his alone, for the men under his command were 
all volunteers with decided views. He explained the problem to them 
and put the decision to a vote. All but two or three voted to continue 
the march. One, "a blacksmith in Company F, was shoeing a horse when 
told of the result of the vote," reported a Missouri cavalryman. "It 
frightened him. He was opposed to going on. He dropped the shoe of 
the bone upon which he was at work, and began to talk of the foolish- 
ness and danger of the march. He ulked of nothing ebe and talked 
incessantly. It prejed on his mind and deranged his reason. In two weeks 
he had talked himself to death, and was buried at El Paso. . . ." 

Now with his answer firmly provided. Colonel Doniphan "deter- 
mined to order a battery and a hundred artillerists from New Mexico." 
Until they should arrive from Santa Fe, there was nothing for it but to 
wait at El Paso; for lacking the certainty of meeting "Wool and coming 
under the protection of his cannon in the event of a fight deep in the 
interior, it would be foolhardy, in the Colonel’s judgment, to march 
without heavy guns. He sent an express to Colonel Price at Santa Fe 
with his requisition, and the volunteers unbuttoned themselves for a 
high time during the pause. 

‘‘The army,” saw a lieutenant "was composed ol men of a restless 
and roving disposition, and the little discipline which prevailed was 
totally insufficient to prevent rioting and dissipation, which endangered 
the health of the troops as well as their effidency. . . ." While some 
officers and men did the jobs of setting up supply, uking possession of 
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ihe primitive gristmills of the torvn. and sequestering captured arms and 
amraunilion in warehouses, oiiier* ihiooged the old plaza wticre amidst 
the market stalls were the stands of "perpetual gambling— monte-dealing, 
chuck-luck, Sa:^" at which Mexicans and soldiers blocked the street. 
Fandangos were given for the officers. Tlircc soldiers were arrested to 
be court-martialled for ravishing a Mexican woman. Horse and mule 
racing for high stakes drew enormous crowds. The native svincs and 
brandies poured forth. By the middle of January Colonel Doniphan, like 
Taylor at Matamoros, was obliged to issue orders curbing the oppor- 
tunities for excesses. Gambling, fandangos and racing were officially 
suppressed, but witliout practical success. Drills and inspections were 
held, and men weic trained in (l>e mounted charge with sabres. 

Rumors came into town of Mexican forces mustering in the south, 
at Carizal, and of movements dosvnriver near the old presidio at the 
Junta de los Rios. The Colonel sent scouu in both directions. At the 
end of the first week of January the Carital scouting party returned 
with three prisoners one of whom was the parish priest of El Faso, 
Father Ortiz, who had been so kind to the captured Texans five years 
earlier. He svas questioned by Doniphan who gave him a furious lecture, 
for if he had not been acting as a spy, he had at any rate been taken 
in the compaivy of spies reporting to Carizal on American aifaits at 
El Paso. 

But if the pastor was a paitiot, he was still a figure of charity 
and even elegance in the hospiulity he bestowed on foreigners. The 
Samuel Magoffins were taken into his rectory to stay, and were served 
by his two sisters who kept house for their popular and charming brother. 
"We have chocolate every morning on rising,” Susan told her diary, 
"breakfast about lo o'k, dinner at two. chocolate again at dark, and 
supper at g o'clock, all are attentive, indeed we are so free and easy, 
'tis almost a hotel, meals are served in our own room, one of the ladies 
always being in attendance. , . The weather was so mild that trees 
were coming into leal. In patios hidden from the streets visitors took 
their ease surrounded by Howering plants in pots, and rose bushes and 
beds of lilies, and tropical birds in vricker cages, and nibbling pigeons, 
and cats eyeing them. Business was bustling, and the residents were "well 
pleased by the conduct of the American Army." The troops had received 
no army pay since their enlistment. Thetr clothes were in tatters, but 
with what funds they had brou^t along, or had made in gambling or 
in oihet improvised ways, they bought what they needed from local 
merchants at liigh prices. The wind blew on some days, and on others 
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a fine crystal sunshine warmed everyone tvith a sense of common well- 
being. At night, in the January cold, sentries were bothered by “a great 
many wolves, which come down from the neighboring mountains into 
the suburbs of El Paso" to kill sheep and feast on "the offal about the 
shambles and slaughter-pens." The wolves, keeping up "a dolorous 
serenade during the nights," fretjuently attacked the sentry posts, where 
the soldiers shot at them. Hearing musket fire from the outskirts, the 
tosvn svoke up to fears of battle; but then quiet could come again, and 
morning, and Colonel Doniphan would wonder why the artillery from 
Santa Fe had not yet arrived. There was a reason— a highly disturbing 
one; but he did not know it yeL All he could do was wait in the early 
u-eeks of January, 1847. 


21 . 

Counterdance 


On December twenty-eighth-lhc day following Doniphan’s entry 
into El Paso-a majestic arrival occurred twelve hundred mdes away at 
the Arms of Saint James on the Gulf, when a steamer put in to deliver, 
with his staff, a major general six feet four inches ull, of glaring eje, 
heavy build, and a manner of solemn amplitude, all sumptuously uni- 
formed in blue and gold. It was ^Vinfield Scott, at sixty years of age the 
General-in-Chief of the United States Army. 

His journey had been crammed with inconveniences most un- 
•suitable to the progress of a major general. It was impossible to imagine 
how so many "cruel uncertainties’’ exmld seek to impede him who so 
loved the splendid comfort of high rank, even with its unending duties 
of manner, rhetoric and ceremony. He had left from New York, where 
he caught a heavy cold. Sailing for New Orleans, he had been delayed 
almost a week at sea by vexatious head winds. In New Orleans for four 
days, he held official conversations, and dined with Senator Henry Clay, 
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and— it was astounding and supremely impertinent— the purpose of his 
journey which was the highest strategic secret of the war appeared in 
print in a Spanish language newspaper of the city, and was at once 
copied by other papers, and sent oD to the Eastern press as vital news. 
In a trice a public that grew by hours knew that General Scott was on 
his way to the Rio Grande to confer with General Taylor, and to lay 
dosvn the final arrangements for a landing of American troops at Vera- 
crui to invade Mexico from the east coasL It was hard to know which 
would be worse— the embarrassments or the dangers that might result 
from the leak. 

Where it had come from, nobody could imagine. He had been 
particularly careful in writing lo General Taylor from New York on 
November twenty-hith, announcing hi$ coming, but not to identify 
Veracruz as his objective. To do so would not have been "prudent at 
this distance." All he bad said was that he was "not coming to supersede 
you in the immediate command on the line of operations rendered 
illusirious by you and your gallant army. My proposed theatre is dii* 
ferent. You may imagine it. . . It was awkward that some Mexican 
had also imagined it, and had printed a story absurd in detail but 
correct in general. The letter went on to state that the writer would 
proceed to Camargo in order to be "within easy corresponding distance 
from you." It said (urclier. "But, my dear general, I shall be obliged to 
take from you most of (he gallant officers and men (regulars and volun* 
tcers) whom you have so long and so nobly commanded. I am afraid 
that I shall, by imperious necessity— the approach of yellow fever on the 
gull coast— reduce you, for a lime, to stand on ihe defensive. This will 
be intiniiely painful to you, and for that reason distressing to me. But 
1 rely on your patriotism to submit to llic temporary sacrifice with 
diccrfulness." If the letter bad been intercepted— though nobody knew 
—the yellow fever at the Golf and the diversion of troops from one to 
anoUier iheaue may also have told too much. Perhaps the leak occurred 
at Washington, where the plan had been laid down. IVhat would Presi- 
dent Polk think? 

lie had been roost cordial to General Scott of late. Certr.inly 
the President liad no confidence in General Taylor, and spoke out ircely 
against him. "I am now satisfied that anybody would do better than 
Taylor." he staled even after the victories of Palo Alto. Resaca and 
Monterrey. "Taylor is no doubt brave and will fight, but is not fit for 
a higher command than dial of a regiment, I have no prejudice against 
him, but think he has acted with great weakness and folly. . . 
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General Scott could but concur— though earlier his opinion of 
General Taylor had been fa\orable. But now it seemed discreet to agree 
with the President, with whom he had "many long personal interviews 
on military matters," and to accept the command of the great expedition 
to come. In only four days of staff discussions throughout "the great 
bureaux” of the ^Var Department, the grand campaign had been mapped, 
and before leaving for the Rio Grande, the General-in-Chief magnifi- 
cently wrote a circular to the leading Whi^ in Congress commending 
the President and the Secretary of War for their handsome treatment of 
him in his hour of added responsibility. He left Washington "highly 
flattered witli die confidence and kindness the President has just shown 
me.” At New Orleans on December twentieth he wrote again to General 
Taylor, enlarging upon the campaign plans, and now calling him to a 
meeting at Camargo. He marked his dispatch “most confidential . . . 
outside and in," and sent it by officer express to General Taylor at 
Monterrey, and prepared to sail from New Orleans for the Rio Grande 
on December twenty fourth. 

There was one last exasperation at New Orleans before sailing. 
Genera] Scott was informed that on the heels of his departure from 
^Vashlngton, the President had sent to Congress a bill □‘eating the office 
of lieutenant general of the Army, and proposing its bestowal upon 
Senator Thomas Hart Benton, who svould thus supersede all other 
general officers. The President bad remarked to a legislator that he had 
been "compelled to send Genl Scott to lake command of the Army as 
a choice of evils, he being the only man in the army %vho by his rank 
could command Taylor.” The news was incxedible. General Scott dis- 
missed it with grandeur. 

"If the rank were asked for,” he stated, "it could only— remember- 
ing Mr. Polk's assurance of support and reward— be intended for me on 
the report of my first success,” and left for Point Isabel. 

kVhen he arris cd, he found no word from Taylor, and resolved 
to go upriver without delay. He was in a genial mood as he renewed 
old acquaintances among the officers, even, in a general amnesty, restoring 
to favor sudi as had once felt his ire. One. Lieutenant Colonel Ethan 
Allan Hitchcock, svho had served under him in ^Vashington, hardly 
expected to meet him now, remembering that General Scott bad once 
"found a place for a flare-up and did flare up in the highest son of 
style” against him. But now the General sent for liim at Point Isabel, 
rose, offered him his hand, andmadehim"a very complimentary speech," 
ending up w-iih an appointment to his sUff. 
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"Are you ready to move forward?" asked the General. 

"Perfectly,” replied Colonel Hitchcock. 

"Got a horse?” 

“Two, General." 

“Gladl Gladl You will join me tomorrow?” 

“With great pleasure.” 

“Clever! Very clever! Right! Right! We start early.” 

"I will be ready. General.’* 

They boarded the Big Halchee the next morning and steamed 
along the wide loops of tlte Rio Grande through dunes and marshes, 
coming to Matamoros by nightfall. There was still no word from Gen- 
eral Taylor. Nobody knew what was happening at Monterrey. Matamoros 
was “wild with rumors,” one of which spread the word that Taylor’s 
communications had been cut by the enemy. Transferring to the steamer 
Corvette, the staff continued iu progress the next day, with observations 
upon the natives who seemed the next thing to "Indians in mud huts," 
who came to sell wood lor $2.50 a cord to the captain; and a pause lor 
an exchange of intelligence with a down-bound steamer, whose news was 
that Mexican troops were massing below Saltillo under the command of 
Santa Anna: and hours on deck, when the little ship moved slowly 
between the banks, while General Scott was "particularly civil," lolling 
immensely and rumbling on in the satisfactions of high-level reminis- 
cence, amidst subordinates who could not take away the topic, but who 
remained concent under the ull funnel to breathe of smoke and sparks 
and greatness. 

General Scott explained at length the orders which brought him 
there. He outlined in detail the "ultimate objects of his movement.” 
He rc-enacicd with relish his many interviews with the President— "what 
Mr. P. said, what he said," back and forth, back and forth. If there 
were brief, ever so brief, moments of silence in which the General under- 
took to "look so wise as the Sphinx." it did seem that he accomplished 
only "a puzzled, dubious gaze into vacancy.” And Uien, perhaps in "bad 
Frencb,” he would resume his satisfied soliloquy, or sober his hearers 
wiUv a "ffai joke," or treat them lo "agonizing pedantries ol connoisser* 
ship in wine and cookery.” Since his temper was unceruin, all he said 
was taken with deference, even, in some cases, with fondness, for those 
who worked closely with him knew his qualities of bravery, skill and 
warmheartedness. 

Tlic anticipated conicrenoe wiUi General Taylor was odd to con* 
template. There could be no two men more antithetical. General Scott 
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exploited every massive grace oE high position; General Taylor in rum> 
pled overalls shambled about on a yellow mule. Where one condescended, 
the other fraternized. If one delighted in exercising his mind and dis- 
playing its florid contents, the other— but it was General Scott himself 
who said of General Taylor that "few men ever had a more comfortable, 
labor-saving contempt for learning of every kind. . . Their opposed 
qualities were never more sharply stated than by the soldiers themsehes, 
who with their timeless knack for truth in caricature, spoke of Scott as 
Old Fuss and Feathers, and of Taylor as Old Rough and Ready— nick' 
names joyfully taken up by press and public. 

Given such differences, the conference at Camargo, with its deli- 
cate issues of comtnaRd prerogatise, the distribution of troops and the 
opportunity for victory, seemed likely to be difficult. And there was even 
one further bone of contention buried under more official matters: each 
Bian, with much popular reason to do so. saw himself as the next Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

But on January 3, 1847, when the Corvette arrived at Camargo, 
Ueneral Taylor was not there, and there was still no word from him 
directly. It was the staff at Camargo who gave Genera] Scott the infor- 
mation that General Taylor, far ^m coming to meet him at the Rio 
Grande as ordered, had instead pursued a project of Ms own— an extended 
march eastward into Tamaultpas. He was out of reach for the time being. 
It seemed to the General-in-Chief that— really-he had done all he could 
to Invite General Taylor's partidpauon in the next immediate decisions; 
and he now acted with firmness. He wrote orders to General Butler, 
who was in command of the Montertey-Saltillo line in the absence of 
Taylor, to abandon Saltillo, hold Monterrey for defense only, and detach 
and send at once to the Brazos under General ^Vo^th’s command a whole 
division of General Taylor’s army. Certain others of Taylor’s troops were 
ordered to Tampico. "ITie dispatch included further details of the Vera- 
cruz campaign plan, and dosed with General Scott’s reflection that 
though Providence might defeat him, he thought the Mexicans could 
not. Marked Private and Confidential, the papers went not only to Gen- 
eral Butler, but in duplicate to General Taylor, for his perusal when 
he could receive them. There was little more to do at Camargo. General 
Scott and his people looked over the town and camp the rest of the day, 
and one of the staff remarked it as "one of the most miserable places 
f ever saw, dirty and dilapidated and but Iilife better than a Seminole 
village." They returned to the Corvette with relief and the next day 
started downriver. Five dajs later they wrere again at the Anns of Saint 
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James, where General Scott pushed preparations for the armada he 
rrould lead to tlie Mexican coast. 

All his communications to General Taylor so far ran into trouble. 
The first, from New York, which tvas delivered, Taylor dismissed saying, 
"a more contemptible and insidious communication was never written." 
The second, from New Orleans, was never delivered, because of what 
Scott later called "gross neglect of the officer who bore it." The third, from 
Camargo, reached Taylor on January fourteenth upon his return from 
the Tamaulipas reconnaissance. On reading it, he was outraged in every 
personal and professional consideration. General Butler had already 
acted on the orders it contained. But there was also a dreadful proba' 
bility that the Mexicans were reacting in their turn, for the copy sent 
by Scott to Taylor had been intercepted, iu officer courier killed, and 
its contents hurried on to Sanu Anna. The copy that eventually reached 
Taylor was sent to him by Butler. 

General Taylor at once saw the implications of the orders, and 
their effect upon the enemy. If all the best troops of the Army of the 
B.io Grande were to be pulled out and sent to Scott, then what an oppoc* 
tunity was left for Santa Anna, with his forces massing below Saltillol 
It could lead to a disastrous defeat tor General Taylor. He saw it all as 
a wicked affront, with overtones of persecution. Scott's demands for his 
troops were leaving him with only eight hundred reg:ulars and less than 
seven thousand volunteers without battle experience. Six general oRicers 
were also removed from his army, leaving him only two or three none 
of whom had had command experience in combat. Once again the bland 
decisions of the War Department, and the incomprehensible and there- 
fore hateful personality of General Scott intruded upon the bleak 
realities of the front lines of the desert war, with all its labors, its 
experience and its human stakes. Washington! ^Vhat could they know 
there, where everything was reduced to papers in a conference room, 
"with its long, official, grccn<overcd ubie and chairs ranged in official 
order around it," as another public servant saw, "and official stationery 
in front of each chair. One could not sit there a moment without official 
sensations of dignity and red-tapery. . . General Taylor's responses 
were lively. 

He wrote to Scott declining to report for a discussion, as he 
would be busy with matters at Victoria and later at Monterrey. He 
declared that if Scott had reliev'cd him of his whole command, he would 
have regUteted '‘no cojoplainL" But to reduce his forces so radically, 
and then to leave him to face over twenty thousand men under Santa 
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Anna, this ^vas hard to undersland— or perhaps it could be understood 
only too well. “I feel," he woie bitterly, "I feel that I have lost the 
confidence of the government, or it would not have suffered me to 
remain, up to this time, ignorant of its intentions. . . .” Nevertheless, 
"however much I may feel personally mortified and outraged ... I will 
carry out in good faith . . . the vieivs of the government, though’’— his 
darkest suspicions svelled over— "though I may be sacrificed in the effort.” 
To his son-in-law he raged, "It seems to me the great object so far as I 
am concerned ... is to keep me as much in the dark ... as it was 
passible to do; particularly as far as the authorities at Washington are 
concerned.” And as for Scott's orders to pull back from Saltillo and 
cool liis heels at hfonterrey. General Taylor flatly informed the Secretary 
of War, "I shall do no such thing without orders to that effect from 
proper authority." So much for bis recogniuon of the powen of the 
General-in-Chief. 

General Scott continued to be "the most urbane of conquerors.” 
Replying to Taylor, he said. "There are some expressions in your letters 
which, as I svish to forget them, I shall not specify or recall. ... If 1 
had been within easy reach of you ... 1 should . . . have consulted 
you fully on all points. ... As it was, I had to act promptly, and, to 
a considerable extent, in the dark. . . Elsew'here, and later, he com- 
mented that his orders for the reassignment to him of Taylor’s troops 
"began to sour [Taylor's] mind in proportion as he became more and 
more prominent as a candidate for the Presidency," and he spoke of the 
senseless and ungrateful clamor of Taylor, which, like his other preju- 
dices, abided with him to the end. . . But General Scott %vas not to 
escape his own sense of betrayal, and to speak of "the perfidy of Mr. 
Polk,” for it turned out to be true that the President liad made every 
effort to appoint Senator Benton to the supreme command and had only 
been thwarted by Congress; and furthermore, the President had suspected 
General Scott himself, "from his inordinate vanity or from some other 
cause,” of having given out at New Orleans the story of his coming 
invasion of Mexico. In the President's view, “the truth is neither Taylor 
nor Scott are fit for the command of an army in the great operations 
in progress and which are contemplated." 

General Taylor, in another sutement to his son-in-law, set the 
tone on which the formal counterdance of vanities ended. One of the 
expectations of those who perpetrated the outrage against me tvas, that 
I would at once leave the country ... in disgust S: return to the U States 
which if I had done so, would have been used by them to ray disad- 
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vantage. . . • But in this"— his countryman's ire cracUed— “in this I 
shall disappoint them, as I have determined to remain 8 : do my duty 
no matter under what circumstances until I am withdrawn. ... I reed 
an answer from Genl Scott to a communication I wrote him from Vic- 
toria, in which I did not disguise my feelings; he is somewhat tart in 
his reply. . . ■ He & myself now understand each other perfectly, there 
can for the future be none other than offidal intercourse between us." 

TJie whole scene of the Rio Grande appalled General Scott. He 
could not forbear writing to the Secretary of War his impressions in 
rvhich lay a strong if implied rebuVe of General Taylor’s management 
of volunteers. He was "agonized” by wliat he had heard from reliable 
witnesses. "If a tenth of what is said be true" the volunteers "have 
committed atrocities— horrors— in Mexico, sufficient to make Heaven 
weep, & every American of Cliristian morals bluth for his country. 
Murder, robbery 8 : rape on mothers & daughters in the presence of the 
tied up males of the families, have been common all along the Rio 
Cranth. . . . The respectable volunteers— ? in so— have been as much 
horrified 8 : disgusted as the regulars, wills such barbarian conduct. At 
far at 1 can learn"— where was Taylor?— “not one of the felons has been 
punished, 8 ; very few rebuked— the officers, generally, being as much 
afraid of their men as the poor suffering Mexicans tliemselves are afraid 
of the tnisaeanu. Most airociiics are always committed in the absence 
of regulars, but sometimes in the presence of acquiescing, trembling 
volunteer officers." 

But at Point Isabel, General Scott's problems were more imme- 
diate, At Use War Department he bad ordered all the complicated gear 
(or his amphibious invasion— troops, sliips, supplies and equipment, in- 
cluding one hundred and forty^rnc surfboats for the landings, and casks 
of drinking water from the Mississippi, and enough firewood to last sixty 
days. But all these were slow to airive. There would hardly be time for 
training in the tactics of putting an army ashore for battle. The weather 
was foreboding-northers and high seas. But at last on January 32. 18^7 
the build-up began. Worth arrived downriver witJi his division. His 
men were jubilant, thinking they were homeward bound until, at the 
mouth, they discovered ilut they were assigned to the invasion. Inland 
at Saltillo, U>cy v»crc replaced by Wool's brigade. On the same day die 
fitvi dcudvtncnt of new volunteers anived at Point Isabel from the East. 
Presently, out of New Orleans, the transports began to appear. Their 
cliaracicr vi-as disappoiniing-tlicy v»cre brigs and schooners of light ton- 
nage that rode the stormy Gulf with difficulty. On February fouiUv a 
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Steamer brought the surfboats— not all that had been requisitioned, but 
only sixty-five. Five days later General Scott suffered a more se^'ere blow 
yet— he heard that the Mexicans had captuied his third letter to General 
Taylor, and were in possession of his plans for the assault. It was im- 
perative now to move last, and he redoubled the efforts of the Army. 
Even without sufficient ships or all his supplies, he must move. But one 
more v»oe beset him. A furious norther blew in on February twelfth. 
Sand Qew, the shipping strained at anchor, the Army shivered amidst 
the dunes, until finally on February fifteenth General Scott was able to 
embark with the advance detachments for rendenous, first at Lobos 
Island, then at Tampico on the Pilnuco, and the massed descent upon 
Veracruz. In a few days the site of the invasion jump-off at the Rio 
Grande beaches was once again occupied by only the garrison at the 
Fort Polk supply depot, and the forgotten regiment on the tide-washed 
Wastes at the river mouth. 

All through the tveeks of preparations on the coast, Santa Anna, 
far inland, Vi-as moving up with twenty-five thousand troops, from San 
Luis PotosI CO Encamaddn, and finally to a mountain-sided plain below 
Saltillo. General Tailor, having been pressed, had agreed to run for 
President if nominated in 1848. bad taken and abandoned Victoria, and 
had retired to await Santa Anna at Buena Vista. There on February 
twenty-second and twenty-third the desert armies met; and in a great if 
costly victory Taylor with his weakened forces won northern Mexico— 
and the Presidency. Ten da)s later General Scott's men began their 
landings near Veracruz. On March twenty-seventh the city surrendered, 
and on April eighth the coastal army began its march inland over the 
route of Cort£s to the heart of Mexico. 
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The Avengers 


Meanwhile Doniphan's Missourians waited at £1 Paso lor the 
artillery to come from Santa ¥e. Suddenly on January tentlr there was 
news from the north. “A New Mexican taken up" by a patrol near 
£1 Paso, jotted a volunteer, "sutes that a revolution is on foot in 
Santa 7e." For over a week Colonel Doniphan heard nothing further; 
and then on the nineteenth two lieutenants rode into El Paso with 
more information. There had been rumors of revolt ever since Kearny's 
departure. The seniimeni of the people toward the Americans seemed 
to have changed. Even the Pueblo Indians, at first glad to see their 
Mexican masters overcome by new powers out of the legendary east, 
soon told each other that tltey had been "ouuaged—iheir lives at stake-' 
their possessions in danger." New Mexicans complained of the ‘‘bullying 
and overbearing demeanor" of the conquerors. There was tension In the 
air. Colonel Price, in command at Santa fe. and Governor Charles Bent, 
who had been appointed to rule the leiriiory by General Kearny, felt it. 
It looked to his troops as though "indecision" ruled Colonel Price. He 
was not given anything to act upon until one day just before Christmas 
1846 he learned of a visit paid to Lieutenant Governor Vigil by tlie 
figure who presided over mucli of tlie vice of Santa Fe. It was Dona 
Gertrudes Barceld, La Tules, with her wig and false tcetli, who whis- 
pered that 3 large group of conspirators— men who had voted against 
the surrender of New Mexico under Armijo— had been meeting secretly 
to plan a revolt for Christmas Eve. All over the territory, as well as in 
the capital, native patriots were to rise and capture or murder every 
North American in New Mexico. Tlie preparations had been going on 
for monilis-whispcring campaigns, encouragement of malcontents, and 
organiring of armed bands. Even El Paso v»-as included in the pattern 
of rebellion, and Fallvcr OrtU was its agent there. Tire whole sdveme 
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was led by an angry man to whom pronii^ had been made— and broken: 
Colonel Don Diego Archuleta, rvho had been left \nth neither an empire 
'vest of the Rio Grande nor an official post under the nesv government. 
His sengeance had deep roots and but for La Tules it would have burst 
forth on Christmas Eve, in the stj'lc of the terrible revolt of 16S0. 

The territorial government moved swiftly. Fifteen of the ring- 
leaders were arrested, though Colonel Archuleta made his escape, along 
.with one or two others. All the artillery of the Army was parked at all 
entrances to the plaza, and sentries were everywhere. After a nervous day 
vigilance was relaxed, for with the leaders in arrest the rebel organiza- 
tion seemed to melt away. Colonel Price again spoke of sending the 
artillery downriver to Doniphan. An officer observed, "The artillery are 
making ready to march . . . ; the clanking of the anvil is incessant; 
caLssoiu and gun carriages arc strewn around the forges." He had an 
afterthought: "At this juncture it is almost doubtful whether the safety 
of our dllzeiu does not require that the attillery should remain. . . 

But Doniphan had waited long enough, and Price ordered the ordnance 
and its men to be ready to depart January eighth. The report of success 
in the Battle of Brazico later encouraged him in hU derision. Any threat 
inm Chihuahua by Afexican forces noiv seemed remote. 

Governor Bent said as much, among other things, in a proclama- 
tion to the New Mexicans in early January. "You are now governed 
by new statutory laws and jou also have the free government promised 
to )ou. Do not abuse the great liberty which is vouchsafed to jou by it, 
so you may gather the abundant fruits which await }ou in the future. 
Those who are blindly opposed . . . also those persons who dream that 
mankind should bow to their whims, have become satisEed that they 
cannot find employment in the offices which are usually given to men 
of probity and honesty, exasperated have come forth as leaders of a 
revolution against the present goiernment. . . . Their treason was dis- 
covered in time and smothered at its birth. Now they are wandering 
about and hiding from people, but their doctrines are scattered broad- 
cast among the people, thereby causing uneasiness, and they still hold to 
their ruinous plans. . . . There is still another pretext with which they 
want to alarm you and that is the falsehood that troops are coming irom 
the interior"— Chihuahua— ‘in order to reconquer the country.” But what, 
asked the Governor, vvhat help could a Chihuahua tom by interaaj 
weakness and opposing factions bring to the far north? He advised the 
New Mexicans to remain quiet and attend to their work, while he pre- 
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pared to leave for Taos to visit his home there. Warned that his life 
was still endangered by the extremist follower of the absent Archuleta, 
he shrugged oS all concern and went home. 

Days passed, until at El Paso on February seventh two artillery 
ofGcers riding in advance of the batteries and their troops hurried to 
Colonel Doniphan and reported that “Gov. Bent & all the Americans at 
Taos were assassinated,” and that soldiers from Santa Fe were ordered 
to march up the Rio Grande to Taos to destroy a rebel force composed 
largely oi Indians of the pueblo there. 

It was heavy news for the Missourians: but when by the following 
day the remainder of the artillery column had arrived, there was nothing 
for Doniphan to do but give the command for the departure south- 
ward into the Chihuahua desert, where— who knew?— he might find safety 
with General Wool in all his power, or alone might face destruction 
by a Mexican army before Chihuahua City. With his eight hundred 
opinionated volunteers he left the Rio Grande at El Paso on February 
8, 1847. 

Far to the north, nearly the whole length of the river away in New 
Mexico, the aCter-convulsiont of 'iie Taos Massacre were still being felu 


23- 

Massacre at Taos 


For on January ninciwnth- the very day when Doniphan at 
El Paso heard that the revolt of Christmas Eve had been smothered- 
Archuleu’s latest plans had erupted at Taos with pitiable results. He 
was not personally on hand to witness or to pay for the horror wrought 
by his infuriated vanity, which was enfolded in the rags of his paiiiottsm. 
His local accomplices had aroused the Indians of the pueblo and the 
^lexicans ol tlte tillage ol San Fernando not only against all Americans 
but abo any natives who had joined the new government. Even the local 
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pastor. Father Antonio Jose Martinez, was said to encourage the rebels. 
All day on the eighteenth the rebellious Indians crowded into San Fer- 
nando; and tliroughoui hours of drinking the fiery whiskey of Taos their 
\-ague sense of injury became a clear and inspired vision. The uproar 
grew until Governor Bent was advised to leave town for his osvn safety. 
He declined. The rebels made drunken speeches to one another far into 
night; and before dawm of the nineteenth were ready to enact their 
evil dream. 

The family of Governor Bent svere all awakened m the d^k by 
the noise of a mob crowding into the plaza where his house stood in a 
row of connected buildings. Under his roof with him were his s«fe, his 
chUdren, and two friends. Mrs. Christopher Carson and Mrs. Thorny 
Boggs, whose famous husbands were absent from Taos-Carson suJl with 
Kearny in California. Boggs on his way home bringing Umted States 
mail over a newly esublished route. The Governor rose froni lus bed 
and went to the porlal to face the shouung faces under torchlight. 

■\Vhat did they want? . 

They told him that "they did not intend to 
alive in New Mexico; and as be was governor, they would kill him first. 


They .o„-.rd honor o„d manhood.' 


He tried to calm t .. _ 

They laughed. They drew their bows. hghUy s 
but only hurt hint, and let Oy their arrows, a.m.ng at hts eyes. ht. 
cheeks, hi. breasw He fell back inu, hd bouse. They toUowed. They 
took him, threw him down, and tore away hss st^p wrth kntves. In the 
next room the women were digging a hole w.th a poker and m. won 
spoon through the earthen wall into the adjommg l->u^When th^ 
could they Smist the children through and followed. ■n.eGoternor 
crawled to join them, "holding hi. hand on top of hts bleedmg head. 
Indians came alter him tlnongh the hole. Others ssmrmed dosm over 
the a., root inn. the yard and broke into dte t-.e "ext door. Throwrng 
aside hi, sdte who would protect hsm shey kslled hnn md, guns. Som^ 
one brought a board and bntn, natls. Spreading hu 
to the bLd and glaring with joy went though the v.llage to show 
their trophy. The women and children of the Governors hons^old 
were left biind with hi, body. It was secreUy busted at thr^ odock 
the morning of the following day by Mexican friend, who mked 


much to bring such a mercy, and food and dothing, to U.c famUy 

. murder tnp rebels moved on to others. 


From the Governor: 


Sheriff Stephen Lee was l 


I his own rooftop. Young Nardsse 
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Beaubien, home from study at Cape Girardeau College on the Missis- 
sippi, was tortured, scalped and killeiL J. W. Leal, the United States 
District Attorney who had accompanied the Governor to Taos, was 
awakened, denuded, marched through the village before the rebels who 
sang as they pricked him with lances and arrows, and scalped alive. 
Praying them to kill him, he instead received arrows that drove delicately 
into his eyes, mouth and nose. He was thrown broken and alive to freeze 
in a ditch for several hours. At last the rebels in their terrible sense 
of virtue returned from other work and killed him with a few final 
arrows. His body was given to hogs who feasted upon it until in the 
afternoon Mrs. Beaubien, who had lost her son, dared to see that it 
was buried. Upriver at the same time seven Americans were killed and 
their property burned at Arroyo Hondo, and two at the Red River. In 
all, twelve were massacred in the uprising of the nineteenth, and at 
once similar outbreaks followed in other northern towns. Their suc- 
cesses encouraged the conspirators to bold meetings, organize a govern- 
ment. collect an army to march against Santa Fe, and send dispatches 
to die ^Downriver urging more revolts. An Indian loyal to the American 
authorities hurried down the river canyons and over the plateau of 
Santa Fe to notify Colonel Price of the caustrophe. There in the capital 
Donaciano Vigil assumed office as acting governor, and worked with 
Price to organize strong counterblows to the revolution. 

While Uie rebels were gathering forces from the countrysides, 
Colonel Price called into Santa Fe various units that were scattered as 
grazing parties and as town garrisons. By January twenty-third he was 
able to move upriver with three hundred and fifty troops and four brass 
twelve-pound mountain howitzers. The rebels had come downriver 
from Taos as far as Santa Cruz. There during the next afternoon all 
about the once-important town surrounded by broken hills Price's regi- 
ment fought two thousand rebels, and drove them to retreat into the 
Rio Grande canyon through which at the river's edge wound the road 
to Taos. Before giving pursuit the American soldiers, wrote one of their 
oCTicers. "destroyed the grain, wood and residence" of Don Diego Archu- 
leta, who was "one of the richest and most iniluential of the leaders. . . .” 
The Taos road was primitive and the snows obliterated it entirely in 
many places. Ettcuiubctcd with heavy cvjuipmcnt the American troops 
northward breaking trails as tltcy went, while die insurgents 
swarmed as individuals among the carved hills and faces of the canyon 
keeping out of range until they txiuld assemble again to make a stand 
on die east side of live river, behind a Utile mountain shaped like a 
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[unnel without its stem from whidi the place took its name— Embudo. 
On the twenty-ninth in bitter cold amidst the tumbled black walls of 
tolcanic rock brushed witli snow and spotted t«th the dark olive green 
of pifion trees. Price found the enemy massed against him and attacked. 
Once again he drove them upriver, and followed at his slower pace until 
on February third he brought his power up from the river on to the 
windy sweep of Taos Plain. 

No obstacle remained nosv, and later the same day coming 


•hrough gros es of silvery trees he arrived before the ancient tvnn pueblos 
of Taos that faced each other across a wide plaza where Taos Creek 
ran under broken ice. The howiuers were run forward to bombard, but 
night fell before a battle could be fully mounted. The main body camped 
for the night at the village of San Fernando de Taos a few miles south- 
ward. In the cold, sunny morning, all companies moved on the pueblM 
to surround them. Taos ^^ountain. sucaked with snow, rose in the 
« a background for the fury that followed. Many of the seven hundrw 
svaiiiors of Taos were collected in the pueblo church that stood at the 
northwest comer of the plaza. It was manned as a fort, with holes 0°^* 
parapet and in the walls through which the defenden could shoot, '^e 
great terraced steps of the two pueblos were silent and empty, the^ 
ladden drawn up, their occupants waiting within like creatures m 
burrows listening for a favorable change of weather. In the fields on all 
sides the troops were drawn up, facing the day wall that surrounded the 
town area. The howitzers were planted to effect a cross fire at * 
four hundred yards. Cannonading opened the battle, with Bashes of 
fire, drifu of brown smoke, and black explosions over the snow. Dis- 
mounted soldiers charged in waves, the artillery moved up between salvos, 
and all converged toward the church. Its earthen walls were stout. 
attempt w-as made to cut through the walb of the chur^ . . . vvi axes, 
reported a voune artillery officer who commanded a six-pound howtzer 
in the battle, "but they were so thick and the fire so deadly t at it was 
found to be impracticable." Still, the axes had thinned the tfoee-foot 
thicUess of the walls, and the young officer brought hu howitzer up 
within sixty yards of the church and fired at the hacked part of the wall 
and "soon made a breech large enough for five or six men to enter abre^t. 
The roof of Uie church was then fired, and I ran the 6 Pdr. up withm 
30 feet of the breech, and poured grape shot into the t^ur^- 
shells were abo thrown in. which burslcd hand^mely. The atmekers 
could see the interior. It was teeming with Indians, great numben of 
whom fell dead and wounded- Raftos caught fire from the explosions. 
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The noise was fearsome, chorded together with the cannonades, the rattle 
of mus^ts, the shouts ol the attackers, the cries of those hurt inside the 
church, and the roar and crack and tumble of burning timber. "The 
order to storm the church was then given . . . and the storming party 
rushed it, so as we entered we found the smoke and dust so dense, that 
it was impossible to exist in it unless near the openings, and that the 
enemy had all retired except from the gallery, as we entered they fled, 
and were shot dotvn by our troops from the neighboring walls.” Soon 
the roof fell in, and blackened beams hung down, and the cold sunlight 
poured in from the bright blue sky. The church was a ruin and a charnel 
house. "In so minutes we had possession of the church and the houses 
in that part of the town, and the white flags were flying from the two 
Pueblos . , Before sundown the north pueblo was abandoned, and 
the soldiers took to it for the night. 

It was still dark die next morning when in the acrid air of smok* 
ing timber and spilled blood the elders of the pueblo, bringing their 
women and children and sacred objeos, came before Colonel Price to 
plead for peace. He granted it on condition that they surrender the 
leaders of the insurrection, who were given to him. In his three battles 
he had lost ten men killed and fifty-two wounded, some of whom later 
died. The rebellious Indians and Mexicans lost a hundred and fifty 
killed and more than that number wounded. The engagements of the 
Taos Rebellion were the last to be fought near the Rio Grande in the 
War with Mexico. 


24. 

Chihuahua 


\Vhilc tJie rebel leaders were marched to San Fernando de Taos 
for imprisonment and trial. Colonel Doniphan and the Missouri Volun- 
iccn were finding their way deep into Chihuahua. The traders waiting at 
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El Paso to hear of the outcome of bis march, upon svhich would depend 
their future business on the Chihuahua Trail, beard throughout the 
month nothing but rumors. Most came from Mexican soiuces, and told 
of hea\-y reverses pul upon the Americans by Mexican aims— Santa Anna 
had defeated the Army of the Rio Grande at San Luis Potosi, and 
General Taylor was a prisoner of war; General \Vool was surrounded at 
Moaterrcy; a great force was marching from Durango to destroy Doni- 
phaa and recapture New Mexico; Santa Anna s»'as about to invade 
"Eexas— not one of which was true. But such reports had power, and the 
Samuel MagofEns, waiting at the Pass, were troubled by them, especially 
the latest which promised that the residents of El Paso svere about to 
rise up and murder all Americaiu in the place. They were sure the end 
had come w-hen early in March a Motican friend came to them "with 
his hair somewhat in ends and features ghastly. At once our minds were 
filled with apprehensions," wrote Susan, "lest the dread sentence had 
been passed. Without seating himself ... he took Mr. MagoSn by the 
hand and led biTn out of the room in haste, and with tears in his eyes 
told him that ‘he was a Mexican, and it pained him to the heart to knosv 
that the American army had gained the battle and taken possession 
Of Chi.* *• 

For on February twenty-eighth, without Wool, who never came 
to the stestem interior, and wi^ traders pressed into service to help him. 
Colonel Doniphan and his thousand dtizens had met four thousand one 
hundred and twenty Mexicans in the valley of the Sacramento Creek 
north of Chihuahua City at noon, and after a fight lasting three and a 
half hours, had defeated them. On the next day be took formal posses- 
sion of the dry of Chihuahua and freed all American prisoners induding 
James MagofEn. Among his spoils was "the black flag which cut such a 
conspicuous figure at Brazito." When news of his triumph reached the 
United States, William Cullen Bryant compared him to Xenophon for 
his great self-susCaining march through so many thousand miles; and 
the President, in his diary, was proud of what the soldiers under both 
Price and Doniphan had accomplished: "The number of troops engaged 
was comparatively small, but I consider this victory one of the most 
signal which has been gained during the war. . . . The truth is our troops, 
regulars and volunteers, will obtain victories wherever they meet the 
enemy. This they would do," he added like any proper \Vestem demo- 
crat, and out of his scorn for such as Scolt and Taylor, "if they were 
without officers to command them higher in rank than lieutenants. It is 
injustice, therefore, to award the generals all the credit," 
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25 - 

Trial at Taos 


In Taos the war on the river entered upon its last scenes when the 
rebel leaders were brought to trial before Judge Beaublen, whose son 
had been one of their victims. The hearings were opened at nine in the 
morning on April 5, 1847. in a “small, oblong apartment" with adobe 
walls and two narrow windows. The judge’s bench was at one end, and 
near it were cluics for witnesses and jury, all divided from the rest of 
the room by a thin railing. The room was jammed with spectators who 
stood. The prisoners faced the judge. On a planh bench at one side sat 
the three main witnesses, Mrs. Bent. Mrs. Boggs and Mrs. Carson. All 
three were Mexican women. A young American onlooker from Cincin* 
nati stared at them. "Sedora Bent was quite handsome . . . good figure 
for her age; luxuriant raven hair; unexceptional teeth, and brilliant, dark 
eyes, dte effect of whiclt was heightened by a clear, brunette complexion. 
The other lady’’— Mrs. Boggs— "though not $0 agreeable in appearance, 
was much younger.” He looked longest at "the wife of the renowned 
mountaineer. Kit Carson,” and a century later what he felt still moved 
with life. “Her style of beauty was of the haughty, heart-breaking kind- 
such as would lead a man with a glance of the eye, to risk his Ufe for 
one smile. I could not but desire her accjuaintance. The dress and 
manners of the three ladies, bespoke a greater degree of refinement, than 
usual. . . 

The jury included Mexicans, French Canadians, and Americans. 
Six prisoners were on uial. The prosecuting attorneys were an American 
twenty-two years old and another from Missouri who in the bloivsy 
longing of frontier eloquence had "fought, bled and died” for his coun- 
try in the war. The counsel for defense was a volunteer private on fur- 
lough to sene the court. The trial lasted two days, and seemed to the 
young man from Cincinnati **a strange mixture of violence and justice," 
for "it certainly did appear to be a great assumption on the part of the 
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Americans to conquer a country, and then arraign the revolting inhab- 
itants for treason.” (President Polk was later to agree with him, in prin- 
ciple.) The three main svitnesses told their stories of the sorrowful 
nighL ‘'^Vhen Mrs. Bent gave in her testimony . . . pointing out the 
Indian who killed the Governor, not a muscle of the chiePs face twitched, 
or betrayed agitation, though he was aware her evidence unmistakably 
sealed his death warrant-he sal with lips gently closed, eyes earnestly 
centered on her, without a show of malice or hatred— an almost sublime 
spectacle of Indian fortitude, and of the severe mastery to which the 
emotions can be subjected. . • 

AVhen the jury retired, a Canadian juror could hardly wait to 
cast his verdict, and needed only to know svhat it should be. Dancing 
with excitement, he asked ilie foreman, 

"Monsieur ChadtvicA/ Vot sail / say?" 

"Keep still man," said the foreman with a sense of propriety, unul 
we talk awhile to the rest about it. Don't be in such a hurry." 

"Oui! Ouil e'est bon; iris bienl Mats, monsieur vot sail ve do 
avec sacr^s prisonmer$-sacr« enfants— " 

The foreman was not troubled too far by niceties of procedure. 
He replied, . . , , 

". . . Why, hang them, of course; what did you come in here for? 
Wait till I'm done with these Mexican$’'-part of the jury-'‘and I will 
tell you what to do.” 

The jury returned to the courtroom in less than fifteen minutes 
with va-dicti of guilty "in Oic Uni degree-live tor murder, one for trea- 
son." tudge Beaubien, recalling that the jail was ••overstocked mth 
others awaiting trial," fixed the following day tor exccoung the sentence 
of deaUi, saying solemnly, "Muetie, muerle, muetie.’^ There was a 
moment of terrible silence, and then the guards came forward, the 
prisonas "drew their scrapes more closely around them," and impas- 
sively returned to jail. .... , , , ^ , 

The next day was Friday, the death day. the day of Golgotha. A 
few clouds drifted in a brilliant sky. Convivial interest in San Fernando 
de Taos brou<^lU a crowd of morning drinkers to Estes's Tavern where 
Metcalfe the Iheriff-a son-in-law of the saloonkeeper-vvas glad to sec 
them. Needing ropes for his day's work, he had none, and must borrow 
them From traders and a teamster he obtained what he needed and 
went to a room next to the bar to tie the hangman’s noose on one end 
of eacli rope or lariat. One or two mountaineers helped him. One 
found the lariat too stiff to work. Metcalfe brought a royal’s worth 
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of Mexican soap with which to soften all the ropes. He did not forget 
to note in his bill of expenses, 

To soft soap for greasing nooses . . . 

After they had washed the sticky soap from their fingers the helpers 
were given a drink of Taos whiskey by Mr. Estes. 

Then lighting cigarettes and carrying their nooses, they all 
accompanied Sheriff MeicaUe to the jail. Seeing the nooses, onlookers 
exclaimed. The jail was at the edge of San Fernando. There were no 
houses between it and the fields to the north. A hundred and fifty yards 
away in a field a scaffold of two uprights and a crossbeam now stood. 
Not far from it was a large tree. The mountaineers with their lariats 
went into the jail. Across the patio they saw a brass howitzer with its 
muzzle four feet from the room in which the prisoners were held— a 
long, cold room, badly ventilated by one small window and the open 
door where the sun came in on the earthen floor. In its patch of light 
two prisoners were lying on a scrape, wearing brightly colored shirts, 
open on their brown skin showing “a wilderness of straight black hair." 
They were filthy. They were silent to greetings. They were to die in two 
hours. Leaning about the room were the other prisontis— eighty in all- 
ragged, lousy, miserable. 

At nine o'clock there was a stir. The soldiery were being mustered. 
Priests came to administet the last tiles. A aowd collected outside. Soon 
the word passed that the condemned were coming. Eighteen armed men 
made a square at the gate to receive them. They were marched to the 
scaffold in the field with their hands tied behind them. On the backs of 
their heads were white cotton caps that would be pulled oter their faces 
when the moment came. At the nearest houses the roofs were crowded 
with spectators. On the jail roof was a mountain howitzer— the same one 
used in destroying the church. It was loaded and trained on the gallows. 
A soldier stood by it with a lighted match in his hand. Two hundred 
and twelve soldiers were formed in the field. Under the gallows waited 
a government wagon with two mules in harness. 

The condemned were marched to it. The escort of soldiery made 
an evolution, forming a hollow square about die scaffold, from which 
the soaped lariats now depended. Strongly shadowed by the clear surt 
the condemned men were placed in the wagon. The scaffold was $0 
nanov» that they touched one another as they stood on the wagon bed- 
men waiting for oilier men to do roorul things to them, while hundreds 
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watched in baled quieL Now the nooses were set loosely about their 
throats. They svere ashed if they would speak. "Mi padre, mi madre—’ 
the little svords were scarcely heard. Their srhite caps were pulled for- 
ward from rakish angles until their heads, all covered, were six svhite 
stumps. Harness tvas twitched and slapped, the mules started forward, 
the wagon was drawn out from under what weighted it. The rawhide 
ropes creaked and straightened and swung in narrow compass. Con- 
vubed, the bodies swayed and turned and bumped one another, and 
two gripped hands, and held so, till dead. 

Forty minutes later the soldiers were marched away, the hosvitzer 
came down from its roof, and the population broke forsvard toward the 
gallows. The ropes tvere slacked off. Some of the knots, despite the 
sheriff’s soap, tvere hard. A hunter was cutting one such knot when the 
owner of the rope, a teamster, came forward and said, . . 

"Hello, there, don’t cut that rope. I won’t have anything to tie 
my mules with. . . . I'm in government service, an’ if them picket 
halters >vas gone, slap dotvn would go a dollar apiece." 

The hunter desisted, worked the knot loose, and gave him his 
halter whole. Relatives claimed the bodies. Indian svidows went to their 
dead men and each took hers up, lied him to her back, and set out 
svalking in grief to the pueblo three miles away, to bury him at home, 
svith ghostly Indian honors. The Americans who had helped with the 
whole affair took up a collection of five dollars and sent it ahead to 
Mr. Estes’s bar to have eggnog prepared. When dismissed they took their 
rifles and walked to the tavern where in the back room by one o’clock 
they were drunk on eggnog, made with real American brandy. One of 
them danced an Indian dance till he fell down unconsaous, while the 
rest roared with laughter. At the end of April when five more Indians 
and four Mexicans were hanged at Taos, the war on the Rio Grande 
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26. 

All on the Plains of Mexico 


All iummet long in 1847 troops were homeward bound along 
the Rio Grande. They were volunteers whose terms of enlistment were 
completed. It was safe to let them go tvithout replacement. lor the war 
was all but won with General Scott's inland battles to lire South— Cerro 
Gordo, Puebla, Contreras, MoUno el Rey— though in the atmosphere 
prevailing at home not everyone was confident, and some were critical. 
A New York diarist, George Templeton Strong, expected in March to 
hear "that Taylor and his force are prisoners of war and that we’re 
driven across the Rio Grande (and I can't see what's to hinder) and 
in May he recorded "Rumor of a defeat in Mexico: 'Col. Doniphan’ 
licked somewhere near Chihuahua. . . . Hope it's true, for tire only way 
of bringing the war to a close is to prosecute it totissimus viribus, and 
a little defeat or two will open up die admintsuaiion”; and in August, 
"Noihing further from Mexico; everybody waiting with mouth wide 
open for die first reliable statement of what Scott's doing; there are 
about three new lies every day. . . 

As the American movements of the whole Mexican \Var, but 
for the California naval campaign, )ud been based on the Rio Grande, 
so now in the summertime many of the forces came hack by the river. 
The Missouri thousand, who bad entered upon the Rio Grande in the 
Neiv Mexican north, now completed their great loop from Chihuahua 
to Coahuila, Nuevo Ledn and Tamaulipas, and approached it again 
through Micr, Camargo and Reynosa. Doniphan’s men kept their cliar* 
aclcr to the end. A homcwardAiound soldier of Wool's division saw 
diem: "They look wild and have a peculiar manner, and don’t seem 
to have any discipline.” Their commander, at the end of his campaign, 
was satisfied widi them. "High spiiits and a bold Ironi," said Colonel 
Doniphan, "is perhaps the safest policy. My men are rough, ragged, and 
ready, having one more of the Rs than General Taylor himself ... all 
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ha\e done their duty, and done it nobly. . . The volunteers were 
not to be judged by the occasional individual whose exuberance took 
a uTong turn— like Ben Leaton of whom Dr. Josiah Gregg spoke as a 
desperado." Leaton with three other men deserted from Doniphan s 
force to live as bandits on the Rio Grande near Presidio del Norte. They 
established themselves in one of ibe large ruins of the early eighteenth 
century missions at La Junta de los Rios, called their stronghold Fort 
Leaton. and preyed on the Indians and Mexicans of the region until 


Leaton’s death in 1852. 

Coming out of Mexico to the river, soldiers urged their officers 
to hurry the march, for sieamboau were sarce. and the first units to 
arrive at the little river towns would have first chance to go on board 
for the long journey home. One regiment marched all night to beat 
another to Reynosa; and when they reached there, secured the only Wo 
boats on hand. Three other ships were mud-bound below the town. The 
river was alternately high and low that summer. When a steamer went 
aground the troops had to wade ashore to lighten it. If it did not come 
off the mud, the troops had to wait for wagons from upstream to cAtry 
their supply, and the trip was resumed by land. And then it might ram, 
and for houn, for two dajs, even, the men without tenu stood like 
cattle in the mud both day and night" until steamers floated down to 
pick them up. A change in weather brought a change m travel, wi* 
shifu from muddy roads to ships, or stranded ships to dusty roads. Roads 
and steamers were rarely used at the same lime. 

The boau were so crowded that on the lower decks men could 
not lie or sit, but had to sund; while those on the upper decks spat their 
tobacco iuice upon those below. Only officers were allowed in the cabins. 
Guards were posted to keep the rank and file ouL As well as they could, 
the men played cards, drank whiskey and talked all night The weather 
was hot Many had fevers, and all felt "depressed and ill" They longed 
to be clean of the vermin of Mexico. A river captain said to a soldier. 

"I took up some New-Yorken not long since; they scratched 
themsehes in a leisurely sort of way. But you fellows scratch with 
great earnestness-scratch yoursches all over-scratch rapidly-violently 
-scratch all the lime. ^VIlat•s ihe matter with you? Got fleas?” 
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on the occasion of his discharge. “I alighted from ray perch sore and 
cramped; but from that day to this I have never regretted the year left 
behind me as a soldier in Mexico. ...” 

And all through the long hot summer while the armies of the 
northern campaigns were turning homeward, the troops under General 
Scott were toiling across central Mexico toward the capital. e had to 
throw atvay the scabbard and to advance with the naked blade, stated 
the General-in-Chief in the style of Clarendon. As his army swept inland 
he ordered distribution among the Mexicans of a broadsheet ^at 
adroitly summarized the issues of the war and the purpose of the United 
States. It reminded the natites that in 1824 ^fexico esublished a 


government after the model of the United States, in which each state 
elected its own gosemor, and that in 1854 Santa Anna destroyed the 
federal constitution, proclaiming a central government and taking to 
himself the appointment of goxernoR. Zacatecas and Texas resuted 
*uch usurpation of local power. Texas declared her independenM and 
fought for her rights, fn the Texan wu, Sanu Anna’s subordinates. 
Under his order, massaged five hundred Texans at Goliad after they 
had surrendered. The Texans defeated Sanu Anna at San Jacinto and 
took him prisoner. Texas, independent, appUed for admission to the 
United States, which detued and postponed annexation for ten y^. 
The war between ^fexico and Texas abolished all boundanes. The 
United Sutes sent a minister to Mexico to negotiate a boundary. He 
was repelled. The United States then having accepted Texas as a state 
ordered an Army of Occupation to the Rio Grande. Mexican 
crossed the river and atucked the American army, were beaten, and^d 
been beaten ever since, though Sanu Anna boasted ofsactones. Ihe 
United Sutes had only good will toward Mexicans. The broadsheet 
concluded. "We are here for no earthly purpose except the hope ot 
obtaining peace." The batUes of the summer having brought Scott to 
the Valley of Mexico, peace seemed as desirable to Afeximns m to 
him; and on August twenty-fourth he granted an armisuce uring w 1 


peace neeoiiaiions were undertaken. . 

N:d,ote P. Tri.t chief dok ot rf.e State Deparuoeok arrt.ed 
from Washington under commission by Proident Polk to deal diretMy 
with Sanu a\iuia. president and miliury chief. The moie gave en 
Scott another opportunity to "fiaie up in the highest sort of sty e 
in time he forgave Trist bis intrusion, sent ^ a gift o 
gnava jelly, and thenceforward exxoperated with hun m e 
peace. The armistiee wa, abntpd, ended by Scott on Septentber ,«th 
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But Uicre were satisfactions, loo. It was heartening to clean guns 
for the last time and turn them in to the ordnance companies; and to 
be paid off lor the first time in montlis; and to bum “saddles, and other 
horse rigging"; and on a road-mardi to conic upon a company of light- 
rope walkers at an isolated rancli— the men were "especially intctcsicd 
to see Preciosa, die priina donna, perform," who with her troupe "dis- 
played fine talent. . . Soldiers went (o bathe in the river during a 
halt, and now and then were shot at from bushes along the bank. But 
the river was generally at peace ever since March, when "depredations 
of the guerrillas, and the large force under General Urrea, in the Valley 
of tlie San Juan, caused much uneasiness and alarm throughout the 
Valley of the Rio Grande." When litey could go ashore (or a little while 
at a river town, the soldiers tried to buy a meal. All ilicy found was 
"bread and ginger pop." They Itopcd for better at Maiamoros, the 
iJte river metropolis, where they must surely find "newspapers, bread, 
cheese and cigars." But if rain did not keep all on board, the steam- 
boats would pause only an hour or two, and the soldiers would get 
up their hopes for the next stop, at the river’s mouth. Matamoros had 
begun to "assume quite an American appcarance-brick and framed 
houses, with shingled roofs." The population of the Mexican period 
—ten thousand— was reduced to between three and five thousand. The 
steamboats took the bends among the dunes, and came to the mouth, 
where on the left bank was a roaring American army depot which the 
soldiers called Sodom, and on the right down the beach a quarter of a 
mile was Bagdad, where in an eating house they ordered up breakfast 
and "ate potatoes for ilic first time in a year." There was only one 
stage left before leaving for home— a walk up the nine-mile beach to 
Point Isabel where the Gulf steamers docked. 

Wailing, the men filled die days with bathing and running on 
the beach, picking up shells, and eating oysters, and the nights with 
gambling, drinking, and fighting to pay off old scores of enmity accumu- 
lated during the year of serving together at close quarters in arduous and 
boring duty. Some units were discharged from the service of the United 
States before embarking at Point Isabel, others after arriving at New 
Orleans. In either case, they were treated to a ceremony, when an 
orator— an officer of their regiment or a civilian master of the high 
style— rang in their ears the martial sounds ol their story. “Bearded 
and bronzed as were the soldiers" who listened hungrily to what they 
had done, “they cried till the tears left glistening paths down their 
cheeks.” Lieutenant Lew Wallace declared after hearing the oration 
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oa ihe occasion o£ his discharge, “I alighted b-om my perch sore and 
cramped; but from that day to this I have never regretted the year left 
behind me as a soldier in hfexica - . 

And all through the Jong hot summer svliJIe the armies of the 
northern campaigns svere turning homeward, the troops under General 
Scott were toiling across central Mmcico toward the capital. “We had to 
throw anay the scabbard and to advance snth the naked blade." stated 
the General-in-Chief in the st)le of Clarendon. As his army swept inland 
he ordered distribution among the Mexicans of a broadsheet that 
adroitly summarired the issues of the war and the purpose of the United 
States. It reminded the natives that in 1824 Mexico established a 
government after the model of the United States, in which each state 
elected its own governor, and that in 1854 Santa Anna destroyed the 
federal consUlution, proclaiming a central government and taking to 
himself the appointment of governors. Zacatecas and Texas resisted 
such usurpation of local power. Texas declared her independence and 
fought for her rights. In the Texan war, Santa Anna's subordinates, 
under his order, massacred five hundred Texans at Goliad alter they 
had surrendered. The Texans defeated Santa Anna at San Jacinto and 
took him prisoner. Texas, independent, applied for admission to the 
United States, which denied and postponed annexation for ten years. 
The war between hfexico and Texas abolished all boundaries. The 
United States sent a minister to Mexico to negou'ate a boundary. He 
was repelled. The United Sutes then having accepted Texas as a state 
Ordered an Army of Occupation to the RJo Grande. Mexican troops 
crossed the river and attacked the American army, were beaten, and had 
been beaten ever since, though Santa Anna boasted of victories. The 
United States had only good will toward Mexicans. The broadsheet 
concluded, "\Ve are here for no earthly purpose except the hope of 
obtaining peace." The battles of the summer having brought Scott to 
the Valley of Mexico, peace seemed as desirable to the Mexicans as to 
him; and on August twenty-fourth he granted an armistice during which 
peace negotiations were undertaken. 

Nicholas P. Trist, chief clerk of the State Department, arrived 
from ^Vashington under cowinissJon by President Polk to deal directly 
with Santa Anna, president and military chief. The move gave General 
Scott another opportunity to “flare up in the highest sort of style” but 
in time he /orgatv TrwC h» inuuskat, sent him a gilt ol soiae 
guava jelly, and thencefonvard co-operated with him in efforts for 
peace. The armistice was abruptly ended by Scott on September sixth 
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when it was clear that the Mexions were using its period of grace 
to reinforce their troops, newly fortify CliapuUepec Castle, and arouse 
public sentiment to support renewed fighting; and further when the 
Mexican peace commission proffered terms that were patently unac- 
ceptable. There were dealings backstage in which Santa Anna accepted 
ten thousand dollars as a down payment on a bribe for surrender that, 
it was whispered, might go as high as a million. Hostilities were at 
once resumed, the battle of Molino el Rey and the storming of 
Chapuliepec followed, and on September fourteenth Scott and his gen- 
erals led the army into Mexico City. Mexicans continued to resist 
elsewhere— Puebla, Huamantia, AlUxco. Santa Anna's government fell, 
and he was superseded in command of the army, ft was not long until all 
major military resistance ceased, and once again, but now more 
realistically, peace talks were undertaken by the Mexicans. For rt was 
plain svho must prevail: Mexico had only 8,109 men under arms, 
and of these less than three thousand were on guard at Quer^taro, the 
temporary capital; while die American loices numbered 4S>05g, of 
whom thirty-two thousand were under Scott’s immediate command in 
support of his position at Mexico City. 

All through the fall of 1847 and into the winter of 1848 the 
peace talks continued, with discussions of boundaries and lands as the 
spoils of war. New Mexico was suddenly taken out of consideration for 
outright cession when in December at the order of Colonel Price'delegates 
of her citizens gathered at Santa Fe to organize a territorial government 
under the United States. The act amounted to a voluntary annexation 
which Mexico would be powerless to undo. 

The rest of Afexican territory was in jeopardy from other forces; 
for with the suspension of the righting, sentiment in the United States 
spoke out Iiom every quarter with violent and even virtuous appetites 
for Mexico’s land. The President told Congress in December that the 
United States "might have to take the full measure of indemnity into 
its hands’’— which all understood to mean the annexation of the whole 
of Mexico. The possibility had wide support in the press and among 
the more radical members of the President's party. There were cries of 
‘'Destiny’’— "God ordained that Mexico should be an integral part of 
the Union." A mission of terrible sternness lay upon the conquerors— 
"The Mexicans are aboriginal Indians and must share the destiny of 
their race-extinction!" 'Without a qualm feelings of racial superiority 
were brought to support greed: “Look at the gold and silver glittering 
there in masses that await the pick of the Saxon." The issue was seen 
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through many bigotries— religions, political and educational, hfexico's 
religion was attacked as the enemy of republicanism, and Mexico must 
be rescued from it. The clamor was heard in Mexico, where General 
Scott while reserving his personal views stated that "two-fifths of the 
Mexican population, including more than half of the Congress," would 
favor annexation of their whole country to the United States. Polk’s 
opponents svere outspoken in their turn: "It is folly to absorb such a 
country into our own, to exhaust such a nation into the healthy veins 
of a republic like this," and Daniel Webster declared that California and 
New Mexico were "not worth a dollar." 

But what Trist was asking for, upon instructions from Wash- 
ington, were terms that fixed ilte United States boundary at the Rio 
Grande from the mouth to the thirty-second parallel, and thence svest 
to the Pacific; and through weeks of meetings he gained substantially 
what he asked for, svith only a small concession to modify the boundary 
between the Californias a little north of the thirty-second parallel. For 
all of New Mexico (which then included Atitona) and upper California, 
he agreed to pay fifteen million dollars, and he further pledged the 
United States to pay the claims of its dthens against the hfexican gov* 
ernmenL His task was accomplished under extraordinary conditions, for 
after the collapse of the armistice in September he liad been recalled by 
Washington, but had refused to obey, certain that he would be able to 
resolve the meetings into an acceptable treaty. General Scott appeared 
to agree witli him, and with reason. On February second a treaty was 
signed at Guadalupe Hidalgo, a suburb of Mexico City, and the com- 
missioner hurried to the States to submit it to the ^vemiaeat. 

News went through Mexico that peace was made, though official 
notification of the outpost garrisons could not be managed with dis- 
patch. In the same week. Colonel Sterling Price, at £1 Paso, heard that 
a Mexican army in Chihuahua was preparing to march north to recon- 
quer the central Rio Grande. At once he began to lay plans for an expe- 
dition of his own to follow Doniphan's path and once again subdue 
Chihuahua. 

In Washington, though the public exulted at a settlement, the 
Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo met a mixed reception. The President 
accepted it with reservations: "If the treaty was now to be made," he 
wrote on February twenty-first, "I should demand more territory, per- 
haps Ca make the Sierra Afacfre che Kne." Bat with minor adjustmencs 
in articles dealing iviih land titles in Texas and other ceded areas, he 
sent it to the Senate, where it encountered stormy fortunes, mostly 
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equated with party sentiment. Daniel Webster and Sara Houston opposed 
it outright. Jefferson Davis called for the acquisition of most of Taraau- 
lipas and Nuevo Le6n, all of Coahuila, and much of Chihuahua. Sec- 
retary of State Buchanan hoped lor the Sierra Madre partition, and 
the extremist Democrats demanded all of Nortliern Mexico. But as the 
Preisdenthad noted, it was doubtful whether additional territory “could 
ever be obtained by the consent of Mexico,” without which renewed war 
would be necessary to gain more land. The nation was done with war 
for the time, and even though a soldier in Mexico wrote home tliat 
“Some one said that we ought to continue the war and whip them"— 
the Mexicans— "until they consented to take back all Texas,” Trist’s 
Treaty svas ratified on March 10, 1848, by the United States. 

The last military gestures of the war were made by Colonel Price's 
force, which moved south from £1 Paso on March first. At Doniphan’s 
battlefield of Saaamento they were met under a flag of truce by Governor 
Trias, who announced that a treaty had been signed. Colonel Price did 
not accept his statement. Trias retired. Price entered Chihuahua City 
without opposition and drove on to pursue Trias to Santa Cruz de 
Rosales sixty miles to the south. Once again Trias tried to convince 
him that a state of peace existed. In reply. Price mounted a blockade of 
the town to await reinforcements of cavalry and artillery. When these 
appeared, he attacked without choosing to verify the protestations of the 
Mexican commander. The battle for Santa Cruz ended in victory for 
Colonel Price just after sundown with the loss of four Americans killed 
and nineteen wounded, and an uncounted but much greater number of 
Mexican casualties— all suEered forty-two days after the signing of the 
treaty. At Queritaro on May twenty-fifth the treaty was ratified by the 
Mexican government— now again rid of Santa Anna, and for the second 
last time— and ratifications were exchanged by spokesmen for the two 
nations. In the same month, just as an impoverished Mexico was about 
to deliver over her lands in North America by ratifying the treaty, gold 
was discovered at Sutter's Fort in the California she was signing away. 

And now there was settlement at last of the old disputes over 
the southeasterly Rio Grande as an accepted boundary. The Emperor 
Charles V had first posed the river— the Rio de las Palmas-as the western 
boundary in 1525 of the great, the imagined, province of Florida. In 
1682 La Salle had claimed for France all lands east of it, and in 171G 
St. Denis urged his government to designate the Rio Grande as a French 
boundary. In 1802 the French declared it the farthest limit of Louisiana, 
and Jefferson had repeated the daim in 1803 after his purchase of 
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Louisiana from Napoleon. Monroe in 1811 had terrified Gutierrez de 
Lara with the same notion, which persisted untried until in the Flonda 
Treaty of 1819 the United States renounced it ‘•forever.” Henry Clay in 
1821 attacked the Florida Treaty and again claimed all of Texas to the 
Rio Grande for the United States, though inconclusively. In 1824 the 
river was debated as the disiding line between the Mexican province of 
Coahuila and Texas, in the event of their political separation. Many 
Americans in 1825. with the accession to office of President John Quincy 
Adams, expected that Texas would be acquired peaceably all the way to 
the Rio Grande. Henry Clay as Secretary of State m 1827 atterapwd to 
buy it so from Mexico for a million dollars. In 1832 and 1833 the Texas 
Sutehood Consenuons under Mexico saw the Rio Grande as the new 
state's southwestern border. President Andrew Jackson, like Qay. tried 
to buy Texas to the river, though for a higher figure-five millions-m 
1833. An independent Texas fought for the river Ime and woo it in 
1836, though without the agreement of any Mexican official except San a 
Anna’s, and his-once his skin was safe-he repudiated. In the early 
summer of 1848, what so long a sequence of claims had labored over and 
over to effea was now confirmed by overwhelming power: that the 
southeasterly Rio Grande had always seemed a natural boundary be- 
tween different sovereignties, kinds of country and types of society. Under 
the seme of destiny of the American people, and their vveight of arms, 
the issue-passed from trappers to traders, traders to soldien, soldiers to 
dUzens-was at rest. The Rio Grande in Colorado and New Mexico, and 
its left hank in Texas, belonged to the United States. It was won by 
whole nation. \VaIt Whitman in New Orleans in 1848 remarked *at 
'■Probably the influence most deeply pervading even'thing at that time 
through the United States, both in physical fact and sentiment, was the 
Mexican ^Var. . . ." H was won by the tradition, the skill, of the fronuer 
rifleman. And it was won by a spirit drawn from deep in the nauonal 
character. As a volunteer in the war conduded. "There was a national 
feeling in the army. . . . Every soldier felt he was a freeman; that he w« 
a dtizen of the MODEL REPUBLIC; and that he 
disgrace of the AMERICAN ARMS AS INDIVIDUAL DISHONOR. . . . 

^Vhile IVinfield Scott remained at Mexico City tl^oughout the 
peace ulks (la‘er with many fulminations against the President and 
the administration he would make his way to the United States and two 
unsuccessful sunds as presidential candidate) , Zachary •ra)lor returned 
to the river in November. 1847. for the long journey home. At Mier 
he was honored by the officers of the Third Dragoons with a light colla- 
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tion." Going downstream on the steamboat Alajor Brotun he was received 
with artillery salutes at Caniargo, where he reviewed the Tenth Infantry. 
Continuing his voyage on tlic Colonel Cross he came to Matamoros 
where he found that leave of absence had been granted to him, and 
boarding the McKee, he wound down to the Gulf and up the beach to 
Point Isabel, where on Friday, November twenty-sixth, he entered the 
Monmouth and sailed for New Orleans, a hero’s reception, and— a year 
later— the Presidency, which would give him an opportunity to pasture 
his horse on the front lawn of the White House. "The only respectable 
female in the army"— Mrs. Paymaster Hunter— thought of travelling to 
the United States in his company; but at the last minute she was unable 
to leave her husband, and at Matamoros "she resolved to remain— being 
now, as she remarked, within 'striking distance’ so that she can go home 
when she may wish. . . 

In vessels drawing away from the river, ilxe Gulf, with homeward- 
bound troops, the sailors sang a new song: 

When Zacitarias Taylor gained the day. 

Heave away, Santy Anno; 

He made poor Santy run away. 

All on the plains of Mexico. 

So heave her up and away we’ll go, 

Heave away, Santy Anno; 

Heave her op and away we’ll go, 

All on the plains of Mexico. 

After the marches, the battle* and the camps, the ingenuities, the law- 
lessness, the energies of the army and the steamboats, the river gradually 
went back to quiet. The little river towns of earth and rock, baked at 
some seasons, icy-winded at others, had been suddenly awakened by 
the arrival of the army to know a year or two of prosperity, violence, 
change— the world passing through; and now they fell back into their 
sempiternal dust to serve only as hubs for the life of rancherias in the 
countryside, where only die elements made motion amidst the daily cycle 
of color in the skies, above the sIow<irciing birds, the obscure snakes, 
and the silence broken only by the slide and roll of the heavy river water. 

General Stmt and Taylor, too. 

Heave away, Santy Armo; 

Have made poor Santy meet his Waterloo, 

All on the puuns of Mexios. 
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So heave her up and away go. 

Heave away, Santy Anno. . . . 

Captain Robert E. Lee of General ^Vool's brigade bought his little 
son a mustang pony in Mexico, and had it shipped to Baltimore. The 
pony's name tvas Santa Anna. At the abandoned wastes of the river’s 
mouth rooted in sand and the white dust of shells lay the blackened 
svTeckage of “the numberless vessels” grounded during the war. The 
beach was now an empty prison, where once troops had been sent to be 
punished— )« not quite empty so long as there tvas someone to remem- 
ber tvhat lay there. For a young officer svaiiing for the ship that would 
take him home from the Rio Grande made a note of sv-hat he sasv. . I 
strolled out to the dunes so thickly peopled tviih our dead. The revela- 
tions were shocking." Wind and wash had hauled away the covering of 
the graves, exposing their contents. His colonel ordered him to “take 
a tvotking party and rebury all remains.” As he did so, the lieutenant 
wondered if the government svould ever take home the bodies of the 
fallen. It was not done in his lifetime, or after. "The poor fellows axe 
abandoned," he thought, remembering his comrades. "Only the Great 
Gulf lifts a voice for them— an inarticulate, everlasting moan." Soon his 
ship was ready in its turn, and ivith the living he sailed away from the 
Rio Grande. 


Santy Anno was a good old man. 

Heave away, Santy Anno; 

Till he got into war with your Unde Sam, 
All on die plains of Mexico. 
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27. 

El Dorado 


Of the war’s consequences, some were small, of concern to perhaps 
only one or two. At noon one day in February, 1848, President Polk had 
a caller— the ex-Empress Ana Maria Iturbide who came from Philadel- 
phia with her friend, a Miss White, to interpret for her, to ask about 
her pension from the Mexican government wljich owing to the war she 
was not receiving. In her anxious isolation of language, Doha Ana gath- 
ered from Miss White that the President would do what he could. He 
would ask for a grant frora Congress, and did so. There the matter was 
lost in committee, until thirteen years later the exiled and so briefly 
imperial matron died in Philadelphia. 

Other consequences were national. When the terrific news of the 
discovery of gold came from California, Mexico knew what she had lost 
with the war, the Americans what tliey had gained-lhe Golden Land, 
£1 Dorado, at last— and, as an American magazine put it, "then began 
the rising and the rush.” It rose in such appetite and lury tliat Henry 
David Thoreau was moved to groan, "Going to California ... it is only 
three thousand miles nearer Hell. . . . What a comment, what a satire 
on our institutions! The conclusion will be that mankind will hang 
itself upon a tree. And who would interfere to cut it down?” In a sense, 
the rush was never to end lor the rest of the nation. With varying objec- 
tives in the popular imagination, there would always be something lying 
in svait to be taken on the golden strand. Once again the \Vestem frontier 
called, and the United States replied with movement. 

Some travellers went by clipper ship from the Eastern ports, sailing 
to Panama for a jungle pas»ge to the other ocean and a precarious 
coastwise shipping to the north; or continuing around Cape Horn and 
up the west coast ol the Americas. Some landed at the Anas of Saint 
James in liie Gulf, sailed up the Rio Grande in rusty steamboats left 
over from the war, and went overland across northern Mexico from 
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Camargo or Mier. Other overland routes spanned the continent at the 
waist, or again touched out from San Antonio toward Eagle Pass, a 
march across Mexico to ^^azatIan, and a northbound vessel. Another 
reached from San Antonio to El Paso, to follow the river up to a ford 
north of the nesv town of Las Cruces, and turn svest. And still another 
came from over the prairies to find tlie river below Santa Fe, follow it 
southward to Socorro or Dona Ana, and tate the westsvard turn there. 
The stakes looked enormous, but in the end, they seemed only a pretext, 
for relatively few of the tens of thousands of emigrants made great 
fortunes out of gold. But all found new land, new opportunities in life 
according to their tastes and abilities; and to satisfy svhat compelled them 
within, all endured troubles and even perils, in the classic frontier 
style. 

The journey by the Gulf and the river took in the nesv town of 
Brownsville, that had grown up around Fort Brown. In 1849, Mong 
with all the lower river towns but Mier, and with only one doctor of 
medidne in the valley, Brownsville was swept by an epidemic of cholera. 
Upriver California travellers lost many of their companions, who died 
in Rio Grande City, Roma, Camargo, and on river steamboats. Some of 
those who escaped the disease lied home to the Eastern States. Others 
who went on westward saw services of intercession at Mier, where the 
cholera had not come— a Te Deura and Mass in the old brown stone 
church, with the organ shaking the air through the open doors, and 
bells ringing, and a procession of the Host to the plaza which svas decked 
with bright cloths, and children vraving little flags made of kerchiefs 
tied to sticks, and rockets rising into the sunshine. 

One emigrant coming up from Brownsville to Roma to strike 
inland across hlexico travelled the river by “the splendid, fast-sailing, 
high-pressure steamboat ‘Tom McKinney,' propelled by an engine of 
four crab power, the steam being furnished from two enormous boilers 
formerly used on a first-class Mississippi boat . . ■ she was of very light 

draught " He had advice for "all parties coining by this route. Do 

not form parties to exceed fifteen in number, as it will be difficult to 
procure subsistence cn route for larger ones. . . . Do not encumber your- 
selves with unnecessary baggage. No man’s ought ... to exceed 150 lbs; 
and it is folly to bring any amount of provisions. A few cooking utensils 
are necessary, and also saddles and luidlcs. . . 

A party of gold seekers crossing Mexico for ^fazatlan was attacked 
by Indians, their stock and horses were stolen. The animals were recov- 
ered by soldiers from Fort Duncan on the river. The travellers rested 
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near the tort. Their place was called California Camp. Used by later 
emigrants, it became the town of Eagle Pass, named for the great bird 
■who for several years lived on the river, and was seen to make his way 
slowly from one bank to anollicr ahvays by the same airy course. 

Overland parties from San Antonio for El P21S0 helped to incise 
the road that later stage lines would use. American society awheel, 
carrying all its amenity and suuctutc with it, found it reassuring amidst 
daily strangeness to hold meetings, elect caravan oiTicials, and to celebrate 
patriotic anniversaries with oratory, recitations and ‘‘readings.'' When it 
was necessary to pause to "let the oxen blow," the train made camp and 
voted a social evening. Coming to the river at die site of Fort Quitman 
the emigrants found shade— their first in hundreds of miles— with cotton* 
woods and willows. The road was sandy, and if a horse sprained an ankle, 
its owner dismounted to join "what the boys call the walking commit- 
tee." The river in June, 1849, was often in flood, and one morning "rose 
from fifty feet wide to five hundred," at the rate of "nearly a foot a 
minute." To ford it a man had to tie his clothes and firearms with his 
belt to his horse's neck, and swim hanging on to his horse's tail. 

At El Paso the travellers camped near the town but on an island— 
La Isla— made by a division of the river's flow round a sandspit "from 
s to 4 miles wide & about 20 miles long." On it were the three ancient 
mission towns of Isleta del Sur. Socorro del Sur, and San Elitario. By 
another change of the river's course the Island later became part of the 
American bank. The emigrants uaded with the Mexicans for fruit and 
vegetables— ''250 large onions for an old sword which cost about ten 
shillings in New York new"— and shot ducks and quail, and cleaned river 
water with a filter made of prickly pears. Six pecks of wheat cost five 
dollars, and of flour, seven. The Americans rendered their own tallow— 
"invaluable"— and were watched with interest by Mexican men dressed 
in white muslin shirts hanging open and pants "tight around the tivighs" 
but wider down the leg and wide-leafed straw hats, and Mexican women 
in scarves and separated blouses and skirts, and smaller children "nearly 
naked.” 

The El Paso valky was more than ever a crossroads. By late 
August, 1849. four hundred wagons had passed through on the way to 
the gold fields, and even though "accounu Iiom the gold region is 
good,” many travellers had become discouraged and had lingered there at 
Issoftt ewiv. AwsAker e'ffi.vgsanv viicy “\aa\ 'bl-oe," listeni-ng to rmritas 
of the hard passage ahead. So many talked of wintering at El Paso that 
he declared "The Pass, no doubt, will be a great place this winter, as 
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gambling, drinking, are all ihe rage," and “The Pass this winter will 
be the theatre in which many a horrible scene will be played. . . Al- 
ready, displaced emigrants had abused the Mexicans, demanding house- 
room, and luming into horse thie\-es, gamblers and even murderers. One 
set up a business killing Apache Indians and selling scalps to the Mexican 
government {or two hundred dollars each, and collecting two hundred 
and fifty for each prisoner. If Indians were scarce, he even killed ^fexi- 
cans to profit from their scalps. 

But those who went on followed the river up from El Paso. A few 
miles north of town they met a man and a hoy who sold "wiskey S; gin" 
for fifty cents per third of a pint— "extravagantly low." They passed a 
ranch house fenced with “timbers from the wagons brought from 
Afissouri by Col. Doniphan in 1846.“ and came to Las Cruces with its 
few bouses, and a few miles later saw the American Bag for the first time 
in “many a day" flying above Dona Ana. Turning there totvard San 
Diego, California, they forded the river— there were no longer any bridges 
on the whole course of the Rio Grande— and continued their passage 
'vestward. 

The overlanders who came across the central prairies to the Rio 
Grande below Santa Fe liad much to do every evening when camp was 
made. One left a record. “Now comes the busy scene of pitching tents, 
collecting wood, preparing food, etc The sound of the axe, the metallic 
ring of the blacksmith's hammer, the merry voice of children, the bray- 
ing of mules, is heard. Some children are playing near the water . . . 
ladies are attending to their domestic concerns, the preparing of a good 
meal for their families.” Music rose, and the “sweet sound of the flute . . . 
vvill come floating on the ear, or the well accorded voices of a band of 
vocalists, or the merry notes of a violin accompanied with the tripping 
sound of fceL . . .” Another left practical warning. "The march down 
she Rio Grande was most arduous and difficult; the road is v ery bad after 
reaching the river. . . ." The only good thing was that for a large part 
of the way "before leaving the river, green corn, onions, grapes, fresh 
meat, and fish” could be "procured in abundance,” and there was “no 
scarcity of wood, water and grass.” One party in the summer of 1849 
pawed near Socorro to celebrate the Fourth of July. “Our messes all 
joined together and purchased so lambs at a rancho nearby our camp, 
which made us a good dinner. Wc had the Declaration of Independence 
read, and an oration, after which we drank the health of our friends at 
home and the prosperity of our country. . . . One mess brought out some 
of the best Hollands [gin], another cognaQ while your humble servant 
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and a lew oihen lucky enou^ to find at the bottom of a trunk 
usoie sparkling champagne, resersed for tbit occasion. At sunset we fired 
a grand salute, and in the e\ ening we had a fandango at which, by special 
inviiauon. there svere present a croscd of the fair schoritas. They walu 
‘devinly’ and their dancing is "dem foine'. . . 

Xot far from Socorro, at Lemitar, a year later, ex-Govemor 
Manuel Armijo, established on one of liis properties, svas hoping for 
political preferment under the American government of New Mexico. 
His eyes v^ere on election to the post of delegate to the Territorial Assem* 
bly. He supposed it was necessary 10 swear loyalty to the United Stales 
in order to occupy any position. He had not done it, but he could not 
believe that that would ‘'militate against [him] in receiving votes as 
delegaie.*’ Others "whose names it would be a shame to mention" bad 
received votes. Why not he? "I would to God,” he cried, "they would 
vote for me for President of the United Sutes.” But if nothing came of 
his unbounded ambitions, be could sigh. "I am here as a saint whose 
day has passed— but well content, because I knov' how to philosophize." 
Though rumored to have buried much treasure, he was out of funds, 
and was forced to oSer his silver table service to an American lieutenant 
for three hundred dollan. 


28. 

Contraband 


Brownsville began as a scattering of huts and jacales that were 
soon brought into a grid of sucm ai tight angles by order of the local 
shcrifi, who destroyed any dwellings that were not in line by a certain 
dale. The first population was made up of French and American mer- 
diants and Mexican lamdies. Four years later there were five or six 
thousand residents, “chiefly Mexicans." New houses vvere built of brick, 
and the streets were edged with rows of Chinese lilac, willow and acacia. 
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On windy days both Brownsville and Alatamoros. opposite, were ob- 
scured by a flying haze of the rh'ei's fine pale sand, and on rainy the 
streets were runnels where littie rivers ran down to the town quay, 
which was shaped like an araphiiheatre, where bales of goods came and 
went iv'ith the steamboats. Ji was a busy town, alive svith horsemen, and 
ranch carts, and aguaderos in loose white cotton who sold water brought 
from the river in little casks with axles fixed to their ends so that casks 
were drawn like rollers. 

Once again the society enacted the extreme individualism of the 
frontier. Bankrupts, escaped criminals, deserters from the armies of the 
recent war, gamblers and swindlers set the tone. The barrooms svere 
fighting pits. Pistol duels added style to murder. Murderers and other 
offenders were lynched at the totvn shambles by hanging from the tim- 
bers on which beeves svere butchered. The place was "without roof or 
shade, roasted by the sun, and the resort of dogs which fought for the 
bones of the animals." The sheriff— a huge man of great strength and 
a brutal force— usually killed the men be set out to arrest. Bloodhounds 
guarded the gate of his jail. One prisoner who served time under him 
and was discharged alive svas a drummer boy who had deserted in the 
war, had been sentenced to be shot, but because of his extreme youth 
had instead been drummed out of the army. He lived at Brownsville as a 
boy-dninkaid, terrorizing the streets with fus threats and oaths. One day 
he appeared naked on horseback, riding in and out of stores and saloons, 
defying arrest. The sheriff shot him in the arm arrd Jodged him behind 
the bloodhounds. On being released, be found a rifle, shot the sheriff 
with a ramrod still in the barrel, and fled to Eagle Pass, where he con- 
tinued to enact his doom as a public nuisance until a quartermaster’s 
carpenter of Fort Duncan shot and killed him, to the general applause 
of the upriver authorities and citizens. 

Local elections at Brownsville were held with violent partisanship. 
Opposing parties staged parades with the colors of their candidates worn 
by supporters, horses and even dogs. On election day voters were offered 
free whiskey from tables set up in the streets. By comparison, Matamoros 
across the way was calm. On the last three days of Holy Week, no vehicles 
ran there, and all year the Mexican customs guard, with its well-uni- 
formed officers who had "a very distingue air," had so little to do that 
its soldiers slept "nearly the entire day in a grove of the Palma Christi 
planted near the shed." 

They slept not because the cross-riser traffic in goods was small. 

It was large— but almost all uno&ial. for everywhere on the lower river 
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the smuggling of contraband goods was highly organized. Maiaraoros 
might be the official port of entry for Mexico on the lower Rio Grande, 
but upstream, whole towns were cstablislicd as stations for tlic illegal 
passage o£ merchandise by enterprising Americans, Davis Landing, 
where wartime steamboats refueled, was soon transformed into Rio 
Grande City, which tvas seen as "a vast assemblage of American stores 
and Mexican huts, rvhere smuggling progresses on an extensive scale." 
Several companies of the United States <\rmy were stationed a little 
south of town at Fort Ringgold (later Ringgold Barracks) . There svas 
no customs office on the Mexican side, for Mexico had no funds to pay 
for adding to her border poiu. The smugglers operated on so great a scale 
that their calling was accepted as respectable business. They prospered 
so long as they were willing to suffer inconveniences, one of which was 
the climate. "Trees and verdure are rarely seen," noted a visitor to Rio 
Grande City, "so that the heat reflected from the river sand, and from the 
rocks and gravel of the hilts, makes the place a veriuble furnace. One 
should possess the incombustible nature of the Salamander to live 
there. , . Roma, farther north, suddenly grew after the war with “fine 
houses and warehouses" for the American exporters. An American 
boundary surveyor was puzzled to explain bow so remote a little town 
could support sudi prosperity. One night while he was out in the open 
away from Roma taking observations he found the answer. In spite of 
the calmness of the night, the mercury of the aiiificlal horizon in his 
instrument was "very tremulous." Calculations were useless in such odd 
conditions. He packed up his case and started to town through the dark 
only to meet a "long train of mules, heavily laden, going toward the 
Mexican side. The motion of the animals caused the disturbance of the 
mercury, and their rich burden of contraband goods, intended for the 
Mexican market, explained the prosperity of the town. , . 

American and Mexican busiocumen collaborated in breaking 
the customs regulations. At Roma in a certain period of two months 
over a hundred thousand dollars’ worth of goods went across the river 
illegally and efficiently. Cotton doth was the main article of sale, and 
there lay the reason for the whole contraband trade. For the Mexican 
government maintained a monopoly of cotton manufacture. The industry 
was large. At its peak it employed over two hundred thousand workers, 
and produced over a million bolts of cloth a year. To protect this bust* 
ness, the government placed an exorbitant tariff on imported stufb, and 
along the border, this amounted to an invitation to cheat the garrisons 
at Matamoros. Mier and Camaigo. 
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But ofSdals there were not above the battle. Winking at the 
official duty rates, the customs houses of the three towns bid against one 
another for the American trade; and— in a typical instance— if Miei 
offered a lower rate than Camargo, Mier prepared to receive the custom, 
pass the American goods, and keep the fees for her officers. But watch- 
ing what went on, Camargo’s soldiers were waiting for the American 
merchants as they crossed near Mier. In a flourish, the soldiers captured 
the pack train and its men, Camargo took that trick from Mier. But the 
game was not over, for a party of Texas Rangers and mustang hunten 
were paid two thousand dollars by the American exporters to spring 
across the river and rescue the goods. This they did, returning with the 
together with the clothes and firearms of the Camargo troops. 

Such conduct of business held much to recommend it to the 
border spiriL It was illegal, it was adventurous, it was a game. But it was 
also expensive and complicated, and much could go awTy in the process. 
How much belter, thought the merchants of BrownsviUe and Mata- 
moros— the largest business towns on the river— if the Mexican govern- 
ment, or better yet, a new govenimeni esublished by revolution, were 
to abolish the intolerable monopoly, and establish a system of com- 
petitive trade with a reasonable duty feel There would thus be legitimate 
markets and fair profits for both American exporters and Mexican 
merchants. A committee of businessmen from BrownsviUe and Matamoros 
was organized to arrange for a revolution, calling upon an instrument 
already at hand. . . . j 

For ever since the war the mirage of the separatist republic had 
intennitiently appeared over the Rio Grande slates of north Mexico, 
and its champion now was a ceruin General Carvajal, who had fought 
under Canales in the earlier campaigns to esublish it. Carvajal had the 
nucleus of an army whose ranks included veterans from the American 
forces of the Mexican ^Var who were not yet done-rmght never be done— 
with the binding miseries and the sandy little glories of warfare on the 
thorny deserts below the river. "Of middle size, symmetrically formed," 
General Carvajal “had regular features: his lively eye spoke at once 
address and energy—" and now before it clearly loomed once again his 
vision of the Republic of the Sierra Madre. If he received financial sup- 
port from the merchanu who came asking him to lead the revoluuon 
and end once and for all the tiresome ointraband laws with his new 
republic, he could not fail. He agreed to make war on the Mexican gov- 
ernment along the river, whose uoops were commanded by General 
Avalos at Matamoros. Carvajal's first target was Camargo. He captured 
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it readily and paused to recruit his ranks, and to wait {or hard cash and 
supplies from his backers down the river. 

But the days passed, and no funds arrived, and presently it was 
known that the merchants were no longer with him. They sverc instead 
dealing svith Avalos, whom they invited “to a grand entertainment, at 
which they discussed the measures to be taken against Carvajal.'' The 
merchants had won their point in a deal with Avalos by which— over the 
protests of the Mexican customs chief— American cotton could enter 
^^exico at a low duty, with a suitable extra fee for the general liimscU. 
It seemed that the merchants could not wait for the successful issue of 
a revolution, for huge shipments of goods bad accumulated on the Amer- 
ican shore, and must be moved. Now under their new arrangements 
they pacified Carvajal with promises (or the futtne, if he would but 
hold his fire. He camped at Reynosa waiting for bis promised support 
once again; and while he waited, for eight days cotton shipments woiUt 
lialf a million pesos went over die Kio Crandc. It was a great stake of 
business lor the big operators, and it was done quieiiy-and at the expense 
of the smaller frontier brokers who now had no prospect of selling their 
goods to a flooded market. The little operators told Carvajal what had 
been done to them, and he saw his own betrayal too. He attacked some 
of the pack trains bearing Ute goods to the interior, burned what he 
could, and then marched to besiege Maiamoros. 

The siege lasted twelve days during whicli Carvajal twice occu< 
pied Fart Paredes and once penetrated into die city with sappers and 
skirmishers. But when news came that his old commander and fellow 
revolutionary, General Canales, was on the march to relieve the city, he 
retired upriver to Rio Grande City. Canales followed him, and after 
circular leiieais executed with great spirit, both armies, by die inexo 
' rable laws of Mexican border revolutions, “found themselves face to face 
by their very efforts to escape each other.” A battle resulted near Camai^o 
with many casualties until Carvajal's ammunition was exhausted, and 
Canales seized the opportunity for retreating in "a strategical move- 
ment,” taking with him a number of American prisoners who a few 
months later under pathetic circumstances were executed “rather as 
rebels and assassins than as prisoners of tvar.” Smu^Ung was continued 
undisturbed. The Republic of the Sierra Madre vvas once again done 
for. Its Mexican veterans scattered to their ranches in the wilderness on 
both sides of the river. 
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29. 

A Thread of Spirit 


During many decades after the svar, life on both sides of the 
over held the same flavor, without sharp differences resulting from the 
American o\vner5hip of the left bank. SeiUeis and vagrants from the 
United States attached themselves to the totvns, to engage in trade and 
Avagon-driving. Almost none took up ranching or agriculture. The back- 
country life of the raneberias continued in the Afexican tradition, apart 
from the world of commerce, nesvs and ideas. There was only one thread 
that bound together the isolated families on their ranches lost in dmty 
space, and it was an invisible one— (be thread of spirit that tied (hem to 
their religion, and that svas traced for them whenever he could do it 
by the parish priest from Brownsville, who esery year or so rode out 
on his horse, alone, to And them so far apart, and yet so close to him, 
in the bitter brush deserts. 

Such a man in the 1850s was a missioner from France, cultivated, 
patient, courageous and inexhaustibly curious about the outlandish 
country where he found himself. He was happy to receire a warm wel- 
come from "Catholics, Protestants, Jews all alike” who "offered their 
best services,” wherever he went. First he went to tvork on his church. 
He planted a garden beside it, and trained a wild boar to serve as a 
watchdog to keep people from picking flowers during the sermons svhich 
they moved out of doors to escape. He ordered an organ from Mexico. 
The church was ugly, and he "contrived, after a time, to cover . . . the 
walls with certain paintings on cotton.'" He took his place as a vigorous 
citizen of Brosmsville. On his errands he was often chased by the sheriff’s 
bloodhounds. He warned the sheriff to keep them chained, but to no 
avail. One day he was obliged to shoot the dogs. He regretted having 
to do so, for he liked animals, and even for his oivn pleasure and the 
instruction of others developed a small zoo. 

When be had time he wandered over to Matamoros and was 
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cliarmed wlili what he saw— Uic plaza witli its lilac hedges, the patio 
gardens wiUi their orange, pomegranate, |>cach. palm, and fig trees, the 
quiet hot days, and then the lively evening when as the Angclus rang 
out before sunset the shuttered doon and windows opened, the streets 
filled, ladies in bright muslins came to their iron balconies, and prom* 
enaders drifted among the lilacs, to chat, laugh and smoke till midnight. 
All was animation. Chocolate and colfcc were served everywhere. "Con- 
vetsations." he tecalled, "turn mostly on poetry, on religion, on love, 
horses, music and dancing. Scandal and politics engage but little tills 
sequestered people, favoured with a sky the most beautiful, a climate the 
mildest in the world." 

Again, he ventured down the river to llie mouth, where he 
remarked that "the Spaniards of the iClh century well designated this 
coast by calling it Costa Deseria." When he taw Bagdad he was not 
reminded of "the abode of Hatan-al-RathiU." A doictt Mexican familici 
lived there in reed huu plastered with mud and oyster shells, with no 
trace oi near-by cultivation to provide food for them. On ihe other shore 
of the mouth in half-ruined wooden sheds left over from the war abided 
a group of American beaclicombers who fished and hunted by day, and 
by evening, met "to smoke, to read the papers aloud, and to discuss 
politics/' The busy pastor concluded that "eccenuicity and feelings of 
Independence must be pushed far enough to make people live thus in 
deserts, without name or shade, and spend in solitude and inaction a 
life without aim." Now and then a sloop arrived at Bagdad from Tam- 
pico, bringing bananas, ananas, cocoanuts and lemons, whicli were sold 
upriver in the towns. 

It was not long until the father inissioner found that church 
relations in his vast parish of the lower Rio Grande were decayed where 
not simply abandoned. In liie last Spanish years visiting priests had made 
their rounds amongst the ranches every year or two. But after the achieve- 
ment of Mexican independents such visits almost ceased; and— as hap- 
pened in New Mexico during the same period— "all pertaining to doctrine 
and morality fell into the shade," and only "what struck the senses was 
more tenacious in its hold. The substance was lost in the form, and 
external practices, as is natural to the Mexicans, became the chief objects 
of attention. This religious decadence was a sad sight. . . 

A month after his arrival from France he went up the river to 
start setting matten right. He packed a set of light silk, vestments from 
Lyons, a chalice, a pyx, a catechism, a dirismatory containing holy oils, 
certificates of baptism, first coiatnutiiou and marriage, and a few per- 
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sonal necessities, and sailed upstream on the steamboat Comanche until 
she stuck fast on a sand bar. Thenceforth he proceeded on horseback. 

The land svas empty, silent and wavering in glassy heat. The only 
living thing he encountered in the early stages of his journey filled him 
with pleasure because it lived. It was—must he say it?— a rattlesnake, and 
were its bite not mortal, he refiected, he could have dismounted "to em- 
brace the creature.” In the little towns he found the Mexicans were poor 
and few in number, and ‘‘niost anxious to have a priest to instruct them 
in their duties, to support them in their misery, and to close their eyes 
at the supreme moment of death.” His riverside road was intersected by 
straggling trails made by cattle going to water. In the waters of Alamo 
Creek be saw “people of every age and each sex” bathing. He visited 
Mier, and found it a beautiful town, “with iu church spire, palm and 
aloe trees, cut in profile against the azure firmament.” The local pastor 
gave him information, and he called to see various families in town, 
with whom he smoked a cigarette, ate a sweet cake and drank a mug 
of chocolate. It was a pleasure to see how "strikingly handsome” were 
the men and women of Mier, and to hear what good Spanish tliey spoke, 
"less corrupted with Indian words and phrases.” 

One time when he left Mier it was late at night. Lost in the dark, 
he kept wondering where to turn to reach the Rio Grande across the 
maikless plateau. Suddenly out of the night appeared "the shadow of a 
man," quite naked, making his way home to Mier after working in the 
Gelds all day. The missioner asked him the vvay to the river. ^Vilhout 
a word the peon took the bridle of the missioner's horse and led him 
for ten minutes across the plateau, and then said. “Let the horses take 
their own course,” and "vanished like an apparition.” At Camargo the 
traveller encountered simplicity of another kind no less deeply Indian. 
He assisted at high Mass in the parish church. Sacred music ”was played 
on a large drum, a trombone, two clarionets, and several violins. ... A 
great surprise awaited me. During the elevation they commenced play- 
ing the MaTseillaise." True, he recalled, "throughout all America the 
ilfarjcilloije is quite the rage. . , 

If he wanted to progress from one ranch to the next on the Texan 
side of the river, he found that the only roads were the old Spanish 
trails in Mexico. “Often the shortest and even the only route between 
two Texian ranchos is to cross the Rio Grande and travel the Mexican 
territory, and to recross the Rio Grande again near one’s desdnation." 
But whichever side he was on, the back-country life was tlie same, for 
the ranchers were all Mexicans. They seem«l "just as indolent as their 
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counir>men in town," with "all dw charaOcriMics and all the defccu 
of an infant people." He studied them with a professional c>c, and came 
to a conclusion. "Voluptuousness is surely their damning vice.” Bui he 
added that this came not so much from depraved morals as Ctojn igno- 
rance and enervation. He could not imagine how a ranchero made a 
living, overpowered as he was by the mere notion of effort— "save in 
pleasures." The Mexican rancher could sleep anywhere, better under a 
tree than a roof. Poor randters lived on cofTec, cliocolatc, tortillas and 
sun-dried beef; the rich on rice, spices. Iamb cooked with raisins, tamales. 
Keiiher walked, even to go lialf a mite, but ahvays rode. He might live 
in "a wreidied hut," but on his horse tlic Mexican lavished every 
splendor, with gold and silver studdings on saddle and bridle. His horse 
was his inseparable companion. Riding out, die randier wore Ids best— 
a broad-briniined hat trimmed with gold lace or a gold chain, and lined 
with green; an embroidered shirt; velvet trousers with broad facings of 
black braid slashed at the calf to show his long white cotton drawers; 
a blight scarf of China crejie at the waist; and silver spurs. 

The niissioncr saw many a company of sudi horsemen on high 
occasions. Going to a feast celebrating a baptism, a marriage, or a fan- 
dango, they rode "like a horde of madmen let loose, or of Indians. , . 
Their women rode with them. At full gallop, they went sliouting, sing- 
ing, in a doud of dust, and pulled up at a duster of randi buildings 
made of stakes and reeds laid out in a miniature plaza, wiUt a long 
street intersecting it. If the ranch was decked for a wedding, tables witli 
food were set out under brush arbors. The missioncr was pressed to par- 
take of the feast. He nearly dioked on tire "hoTrid sauce of becl-suci, 
pepper and spices,” which tasted like melted tallow. There was nothing 
to drink but whiskey, which he refused, iliough the hot sauce made 
him think he could "quail the Rio Grande at a draught." After the 
feast and a siesta in the shade there were horse races down the long 
dusty street between the jacales; and after the races the riders linked 
arms and strolled around in groups, singing to the music of a guitar or 
an accordion. Though none had musical training, everyone played and 
sang "with no less taste than talent." Now and then a young fellow took 
a woman en croupe and in a flourish of violent gallantry galloped her 
to the end of the street and back, then seizing others in turn, repeated 
his strenuous corapUtueevt. 

When evening came, the horses were tethered, lanterns were 
lighted in the trees, and benches were set out to make a square. The 
women laid aside their mantillas and formed a line while lire men came 
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to make a row behind them. When two violins, tivo clarinets and a bass 
drum began to play, the fandango was on. The missioner ttfatched for 
a while, and tlien withdrew to seclusion behind a hut, wrapped his 
blanket about him and lay down to sleep. It was useless. ‘‘During the 
whole night, the bum-bum of the big drum, the shrill discordant notes 
of the clarionet, the roars of merriment, and the thundering acclamation 
of the dancers'* kept him “from closing an eje.” And if the dancers 
rested for a moment, others sang. It svas true that their voices were sweet 
and their songs "racy v«lh the poetry of nature.” Still others sat under 
die trees smoking and ‘‘relating fantastic stories as history.” An "itiner- 
ant troubadour" might be present in his wanderings from ranch to 
ranch, and in return for a meal and a comer in which to spread his 
scrape for the night, told stories— making a hit with tales of witches 
who lived in the river country— and sang ballads to the sound of his 
Sttitar, At one such wedding feast the bride was admitted to be the 
"living descendant of Montezuma.’* She was an orphan, and of all her 
Uiuneiue family wealth nothing was left to her but vast lands in Texas, 
whose title since the war it was Impossible to hold. Offered six thousand 
dollars in settlement, "she accepted this miserable sum, and married the 
man she loved, "going with him "to continue in obscurity, her existence 
Unknown, indeed, to the world, but withal peaceful and happy. . . 

Resuming his rounds, the missioner came to his remote families 
after long, hard rides, to bring them the blessing of God upon their 
stages of life, temporal and eternal. He baptized new children. He sat 
with the older children and gave them their lessons in catechism. He 
instructed them for their first communions. Through him they learned 
the true meaning of the stories of the Holy Family and the saints told 
them by their parents in h'agmenis half remembered and half invented. 

If young people waited to be married he perfonned the sacrament of 
matrimony for them. If old people were ready to die he brought them 
the grace of a happy death, while the ranch women wept and shrieked, 
striking their breasts and tearing their hair in propriety. He was an 
honored guest and he became a Griend. He was the world, with its news, 
its powers, and its sense of form. Through him the lost clusters of 
humanity scattered about the blinding prickly wilderness were brought 
into the great design of life, and given dignity, and their rightful share 
of an all-enfolding love, and salvation through it. When he had renewed 
their understanding of these things through an explanation of the Mass 
which they could attend so seldom, he prepared to celebrate it for them. 

Taking two meal tubs, he sec them at the foot of a large sycamore 
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itee under its embracing shade. Over the tubs he laid a door from a hut. 
This was his altar. He dressed it with two bottles covered with moss to 
serve as candlesticks, and he took tlie crudtlx he wore and hung it on die 
stem of the uee. With muslin mantillas and shawls fixed to branches 
he made a drapery about the altar. Then— it was still early in the hot 
day— he went to the bank of the Rio Grande to read his breviary. After 
that it was time to call everyone to Mass. He walked tlirough the settle' 
ment of the ranch ringing a little bell, and they came. They knelt on 
a patch of green grass in the sycamore shade, all silent, and attended 
the repetition of the Holy Saaifice first done and now done again in 
their behalf; and vastly away the plain was gilded by the sun, and over- 
head in the branches birds sang. 

The missioner, so far away from the cultivated graces of life in 
bis beloved France, learned to know diilereni graces in the people he 
came so far to serve. One night he had a companionable visit from 
the old Mexican soldier who was his man of all work— "cook, butler, 
saaistan." It was a lovely night, and the missioner was taking his ease 
in the garden of his rectory where he had contrived a gallery of board 
from which depended a hammock. There he liked to doze, or consult 
his thoughu, or gaze at his flower beds in the summer staillght, or watch 
the lights of Fort Brown as they went out one after another when the 
bugle ended the day. The sacrisun sat down on the ground near the 
hammock and for a while neither he nor the misioner spoke, but simply 
dwelled together in the night. Then puffing at a cigarette, the old cam- 
paigner launched in a loud voice a monologue "on the beauties of the 
heavens and the earth." 

"See," he said, "what a charming night it isl what sweet mellow 
temperature! what pure and balmy airl what silence in all naturel How 
this silence of night ravishes my soull" And yet all was not silence. “Do 
you hear the cry of the widow”— the great-tailed grackle that made hilari- 
ous clatter in the treetops everywhere on the lower river— "as she flies and 
Butlers in die distance? Why does she not sleep beneath the broad shade 
of the ebony tree? Mystery of God,” he said, and fell silent under it. 
And then he was moved to continue. "Do you see those myriads of stars 
whose twinkling splendor li^ts the plains like the timid doubtful twi- 
light? And those majestic palm-trees, whose graceful branches gently 
poise themselves against the dear sky, seeming as if at night-time they 
bear fruit of fire, suspended from every branch? And those stars that fall 
and fade away, leaving behind them a light narrow cascade of diamonds? 
Ohl" he cried, "how wonderful are the works of Godl" 
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However much the misioncr may have elaborated the translation 
of what he heard that night, he could still say, "I was wrapt in amazement 
and delight at the poetic rapture of ray old soldier. . . 


30. 

Boundaries 


^Vords put forth in campaigns-miliiaiy or poUiical-someiimes 
had to be overcome. Though General Kearny on approaching New 
Mexico had said that he proposed to take only the lands lying east of 
the Rio Grande, soon afiertvard he swept his cl ai m acrou the river all 
the way to California. \Viih the signing of the peace. Mexico succumbed 
to the terms of the United States; but not Texas. Texas in 1856 claimed 
all New Mexico's area east of the river, amounting to some ninety-eight 
thousand square miles. In 1848 she reaffirmed the claim by another act 
of her legislature, and sent a Texan judge to hold court in New Mexico. 
This was Spruce SI. Baird, who travelled along the New Mexican valley 
agitaung the Texan cause. Near Socorro he made an ally of a returned 
refugee. “Genl. Aimijo.” he reported to Governor George T. Wood of 
Texas, "Genl. Aimijo espouses our cause with some zeal and is decidedly 
the fi^t man in that region." Baird soon measured him. "I bought him 
out lock stock and barrel." Armijo was living on past glories, and could 
not refrain from showing the Texan certain spoils left over from the 
victory over General McLeod's Santa Fe Pioneers of 1841. "He showed 
me General Mcaoud’s regimentals and sa)-s no other Mexican general 
can exhibit such trophies. 

But New Mexico v*as now a waid of the United States, and her 
dtizens-though without prior approval by the national government- 
moved to achieve territorial status. Ignoring the claim of Texas and the 
presence of her jurist, they held an eleaion to choose a New Mexican 
delegate to Congress, with voters eligible in the vast disputed area. The 
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Governor o£ Texas drew his sword. Texas, he declared, would seue New 
Mexico to the east bank by force. But he was not dealing now svith an 
Armijo whom earlier Texans had even so not been able to overthrow; 
he was dealing with the United States, and die government at Wash- 
ington assured him promptly that if he sent Texan troops to New Mexico 
they would be received and disposed of as aggressors. 

The local quarrel suddenly dated into latter significance when 
other Southern states threw in with Texas in her sense of injury, and 
against the government made bitter charges of an overreach of federal 
power. The Noilhem stales as automaiic^ly sided with the national 
government; and a premonition of tragic things to come could be read 
in the argument. For embedded in the question of states’ rights against 
federal authority was the issue of slavery. Texas had long since been 
committed to slavery by the policies of Stephen Austin. Texas held a 
further promise of value to the Southern faction, for at the time of her 
acceptance into the Union she had been guaranteed the right to divide 
herself by vote of her citizens into as many as five states, all of which 
would presumably declare (or slavery. The possession of immense new 
tracts taken from New Mexico would make such a sub-division not only 
politically powerful in national questions, but also locally rich in 
material resources. Again in 1650 Texas by joint resolution of her 
legislative chambers asserted her New Mexican claim and promised 
that "the State of Texas will maintain the integrity of her territory.” 

The question was taken up by Congress in the summer, and an 
omnibus bill— the Compromise of 1850— was passed with provisions that 
settled the local status of new lands won by the Mexican War, and 
postponed the ultimate challenge to the union inherent in sectional 
animosities. California became a state without slavery. New Mexico 
was separated into two federal Iciritories. one of which embraced the 
later statehood areas of New Mexico and Arizona, the other comprising 
those of Utah and Nevada. Both were to decide for freedom or slavery 
upon becoming states. Fugitive slave laws were tightened, and in the 
District of Columbia, while slavery was continued, the slave trade was 
outlawed. And the disputed lands between Texas and the upper Rio 
Grande were given to New Mexico, with a payment of ten million 
dollars awarded to Texas. President Millard Fillmore promptly signed 
the bill and sent it to Texas, 

It created a furor in Austin. The Governor convened the legis- 
lature in a special session to take action. The bill had many features to 
infuriate ilie Texan houses. It required their acceptance of its provisions 
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by a deadline— December i, 1850. It assumed that Texas interests could 
be disposed by the federal gos’cmment And its proposal to pay the ten 
millions was hedged with conditions that seemed to reflect upon Texan 
honor, for only half the great sum was to be paid outright, the other half 
to be held until Texas herself had paid oS claims against the United 
States that accompanied Texas into the Union. M'ere Texans to conclude 
that Texas could not be trusted to meet her obligations if she obtained 
the ten millions all at once? Focussing the furies of his legislature, the 
Gosernor proposed the immediate occupation of Santa Fe by force of 
arms, and then made anotlier suggestion— that the disputed lands be 
sold to the United Stales, but with the reservation that Texas retain 
jurisdiction over them. The halls at Austin echoed much high feeling 
in debate: but in the end, opposition collapsed, and on November 25, 
1850, safely before the deadline, the terms of the United States were 
accepted and alhrmed by act of law in the Texas legislature. The New 
Mexican Rio Grande was not to be an interstate boundary after all, 
except for a little jog of a few miles above £1 Paso on the modern map. 

But in addition to marking Mexico oS from Texas, a portion of 
the river as it turned north from £1 Paso w’as indicated as the boundary 
between Neiv and old Mexico. A precise survey of the intemationaJ 
boundary was still to be made under the articles of the Treaty of 
Guadalupe Hidalgo. These provided that the line "shall commence in 
the Gulf of Mexico, three leagues from land, opposite the mouth of 
the Rio Grande, otbermse called the Rio Bravo del Norte, or opposite 
the mouth of its deepest branch, if it should have more than one branch 
emptying directly into the sea; from thence up the middle of that river, 
following the deepest channel, where it has more than one, to the point 
where it strikes the southern boundary of New Mexico; thence, west- 
wardly, along the whole southern boundary of New Mexico (which runs 
north of the town called Paso to its western termination; thence, north- 
ward, along the western line of New Mexico, until it intersects the first 
branch of the river Gila; (or if it should not intersect any branch of 
that river, then to the point on the said line nearest to such branch, and 
thence in a direct line to the same; thence down the middle of said 
branch and of the said river, until it empties into the Rio Colorado; 
thence across the Rio Colorado, following the division between Upper 
and Lower California, to the Pacific Ocean." In these provisions the 
river’s habit of changing its course was taken into account. For centuries 
the channel had wandered, creatii^ the old resacas of the littoral; and, 
more recently, the isla at El Paso; and, a hundred years later, leaving 
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as farmland— marked "No Dumping*’— the site of the steamboat dock at 
Davis's Landing half a mile from the new baitk. Far into the iwcnlieih 
century tJic vagaries of the river’s course would keep an international 
commission at work adjusting problems of ownership and sovereignty 
raised by sudden storm dianges in the diannel. 

In 1849 President Polk ottered Lieutenant Colonel W. H. Emory 
the post of boundary commissioner if he would resign from the Army to 
conduct the survey, whidi he "respectfully declined” to do. Colonel 
John B. Weller was then appointed, and Emory became his chief astron- 
omer and commander of the escort troops diat would accompany the 
survey expedition. Tiiey embarked from tlic east coast for the Isthmus 
of Panama with the news of California gold ringing in their cars— news 
that made trouble for the survey when later in California many members 
of the party quit to seek their fortunes in the gold fields. The boundary 
commission in 1849 and 1850 was able to accomplish little. The com- 
mission was repeatedly bankrupt because the government failed to send 
the monies appropriated, promised and needed for the field work. John 
Russell Bartlett was appointed to replaw Weller, and once again the 
expedition was ocganiied. The new commissioner had a lively interest in 
the country he went to study, and was proud to see gathered by eminent 
scientists under his leadership much striking new scientific information, 
and quoted his experts to the ettect (hat, "It will be perfectly safe to say, 
that one hundred undesaibed species of North American vertebrate 
animals have been added to our fauna. The entire annals of zoological 
history scarcely present a parallel to this case." 

He took delight in the social amenities of the Pass, at Magoffins- 
ville an the north side of the Rio Grande— one of three American settle- 
ments there. It represented "the American El Paso," and consisted of 
"a large square, around which" were "substantial adobe buildings of a 
better descriptioa than usual, cmbracuig some six or eight large stores 
and warehouses, well filled with merchandise." The commissioner found 
the town "admirably situated." and belonging "wholly to James W. 
Magoffin, Esq., an American, long resident in Mexico, whose energy 
and public spirit will undoubtedly make it the principal place on the 
frontier. . . ." 

Magoffin had lost none of his savoir faire since the war. With 
"delicacies ywepared in Hew Yoilt and Paris lor the loreign markets” 
he could serve "a cold collation ... that would have done credit to the 
caterer of a metropolitan hotcL" BattleU stayed in quarters on the 
Mexican side three or four miles away, and when James Magoffin gave 
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an evening party, the guests forded the river in carriages, sometimes 
getting stuck fast in midstream until Mexicans came to carry them ashore. 
The company remained at the pBity till the next morning, returning 
home by daylight. %Vhcn the commissioner in his turn desired to give 
a party, Magoffin invited him to use a large hall at Magoffinsville. It was 
a success, even to four great "new-fashioned chandeliers improvised for 
the occasion” out of sardine tiiu fixed to a hoop off a pork barrel, 
wrapped with Apache calicoes and supplied with a "dozen burners 
each," that "shed such a ray of light upon the festal hall, as rendered 
the charms of the fair senoritas doubly captivating. . . 

But if the impromptu delights of El Paso broke the monotony of 
a hard job, Commisioner Bartlett still seemed unable to get it done. 
He was a man of many gifts-scholar, antiquarian, bibliographer-and 
his interests yielded much of value about the nature of the new country 
taken by conquest. But there were complaints that he spent too much 
time atvay in Mexico, and in February, 1855, be tvas relieved of office. 
Colonel John C. Friraont who was named to replace him never assumed 
aedve part in the direction of the survey. Colonel Emory was still a 
member of its staff. Presently he appeared in Washington to romplain 
vigorously about the government's handling of the commission; and 
after all, he was appointed as commissioner, and undertook his command 
in 1854. 

It svas his mission to survey another and final southern boundary 
of the United States, for in 1853 the Gadsden Treaty had been concluded 
with Mexico which for a consideration of ten million dollar gave the 
United States new lands in southern New Mexico and Arizona. This 
was an important acquisition. It embraced a great east-west strip of lugh 
flat country ideal for the course of a railroad. If the United States bad 
not bought it, her southernmost rail lines to the West would have had 
to pass through Mexican territory. 

In his survey report Emory made a striking picture of the ch^- 
acter of the land by imagining it as a passage by sea. He found that me 
"depression” of the continent from east to west was wide, sueiching 
from the confluence of the Pecos with the Rio Grande to the Gulf o 
California. "If the sea," he said, "were to rise to 4.000 feet above lU 
present level, the navigator could cross the continent near the $2n 
parallel of latitude. He would be on mundings of uniform depth, from 
the Gulf of California to the Pecos River. He would see to me north 
and to the south prominent peaks and sierras, and at times his passage 
would be narrow and intricate. At El Paso he would be within gunshot 
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of both shores"— the gap through which tlie Rio Grande ran. He had 
noticed "this temaikable depression in the continent, in an exploration 
made by me in 1846," while he was campaigning as a lieutenant in the 
Army of the West. He had pointed it out to James Buchanan as a basis 
for fixing the boundary under the Mexican peace terras, and the Secre- 
tary of State had instructed Tiisi "not to tahe a line north of the 32nd 
parallel." The instruction had been ignored, and only with the Gadsden 
Treaty was Emory’s original recommendation carried out. 

Emory’s border mission took two years to complete. He was 
harassed not only by Indians but also by the raids of Rio Grande free- 
booters— Carvajal and others— who were still making dust along the 
river. It was his impression that conditions in the long, speckled valley 
had “steadily gone backwards sin<* the days of the Spanish rule." With 
his small party and all their topographic gear he followed the rivet 
line between vast stretches of unknown land; and in some places even 
the river itself had to be uken on conjecture, notably in the Big Bend. 
He was an able and orderly soldier, “calm, dignified and Rrm," with all 
the versatility of so many officers in the mid-centuty army, and it was 
particularly exasperating that again and again the government let his 
men go without pay— once they rouiinjcd in protest— and repudiated his 
saupulous requisitions on monies appropriated for his work. He tried 
to resign but his resignation was refused, and, despite all, he was able 
to finish his duty. There were compensations. The longer he worked 
ilte more he seemed interested in the harsh country that slowly yielded 
itself up to his knowledge. James Magoffin— an old friend with whom he 
liad campaigned in ’46— gave him much help. Best of all, the Mexican 
officers on die boundary commission who worked witli him were intelli- 
gent, CO operative and courteous. Tire interpreter who officiated at joint 
sessions of the survey was Don Felipe de Iturbide, “the younger son of the 
late Emperor." In the journals of die joint commission, the daily entries 
were signed alternately in first place by the Mexican and United States 
commissioners, to balance the precedence of the two nations in their 
common effort. The survey was harmoniously concluded, to the satis- 
faction of both govemmems. 

The youngest riser town to be affected by the final boundary 
was Mesilla, New Mexico. It was established in 1853 through Mexican 
land grants just across die first boundary between the nations. Las 
Cruces and Dona Ana lay a little way to its north in United States 
territory. Those tivo towns were suddenly crowded after the war by 
"Texans and other ./Vmcricans who exercised Texas ‘head rights' and 
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took up grants of land” so thidJy and forcibly that native Mexicans 
lining there were obliged to mos% away. Mesilla was founded by those 
Mexicans who sought safety and peace in the near-by Mexican territory, 
protected by the line of the first treaty. The town ts’as made entirely 
of adobe. Its roof lines on one-storey houses rose and fell gently like 
natural earth contours, on a valley background of willows, cottonwoods 
and cat-tails. Principal houses in the plaza svere developed in a st)le 
that could be called Rio Grande Palladian. W'ooden windows and 
door frames, topped with beautifully proportioned classic pe dim ents 
in miniature, svere let into the earthen walls. Square panelling on 
shutters or doors accompanied them. Such refinements could turn a 
long, uneven, hand-plastered mud wall into the fa^de of a palace. The 
line of inheritance tvas clear through centuries from Rome to Spain, to 
Mexico, and up to the Rio Grande. Spirit moved. It survived, as it 
always survived materials. It would ring, too, in the belb of Mesilla, 
when two decades later they were cast there of articles of bronze and 
silver brought by the parishioners to be melted down. 

The Gadsden Treaty, carrying the boundary farther south to 
MagofEinsv ille, included Mesilla in the United States— and also Lemitar, 
vthere General >[anuel Armijo had died on December is, 1855. He 
was buried in the northwest comer of the parish church at Socorro, 
and shortly afterward was memorialized as one of New Mexico's ‘'great* 
est benefactors” by the Assembly at Santa Fe. which having forgotten 
certain details of his career then adjourned out of respect for the 
"memory and distinguished services” of the enterprising sheep-thief 
who had risen to govern and to betray the upper Rio Grande. He did 
not live to see his remaining property iormally annexed with southern 
New Mexico. 

Residents there were at first apprehensive at the change in sov- 
ereignty, but the new government protected the grants they had received 
from Mexico, and on July 4, 1855. Governor David Meriwether of 
New Mexico, escorted by General John Garland and United States 
troops from Santa Fe, arrived to take formal possession of the town and 
valley of Mesilla. After entering the little town with his parade the 
Governor made a speech which was ttanslaied into Spanish. The United 
States flag was raised in the plaza while the soldiers cheered three times. 
The Third Infantry Band played "Hail Columbia,” “Yankee Doodle” 
and "The Star-Spangled Banner.” Local Mexican officials came forward 
to swear allegiance to their new govemmenL Any who did not want to 
live under it were "notified to leave and to take refuge in Mexican 
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dominions," said a soldier from New York stale, and he added, "This 
vfas the best 4th ol July I have passed since I have been in the 
/Vnny. . . 


31- 

Flag and Lamplight 


Dui Uiere Vi-as another reason why the Gadsden Purchase 
was necessary. In the great strip of land which it comprehended tiicrc 
had been since tlie war an unremitting terror laid down by Apadie, 
Comandie and Lipan Indians, who preyed on Mexican residents and 
/Vmerian settlers and travellers alike. Since many of the Indians raided 
from within American territory, Mexico fded huge datms for indetunUy 
against the American government. But lacking sovereignty in the ter* 
torited botdcilands, the United States could not there make its power 
felt. The only answer was to acquire tiic suip-and continue to add 
links to the chain of army posts all Uic way up the Ikio Grande from 
Uie Gulf to the headwaters country. From the eightccn-nfiics to die 
eighties, when the Indians were finally pacified on gosernment reserva* 
lions, the immense riser empire was policed by only a score of little 
garrisons. A (lag by day, lampliglis in a window by night, signalled 
from these ]>osis often hundreds of miles apart a ready and dioughlless 
valor that stood against die alien (aids of the Indian in his own cause 
that was now seized by die dcsiructisc convulsions of a dying niydiology'. 
To guard a nficcn-hundred-mile frontier containing fifty tliousand In* 
dians— of whom user twenty thousand were actiscly hostile— New Mexico 
in 1851 had a total of sixteen hundred and fifty-four officers and men, 
seatlcccd among less llun a doten forts. 

The foru of die Rio Grande system feff into two general group* 
-those its Texas and tlsosc m New Mexico. Many of die Texas riser 
forts had been citabhslicd during the war, and after iBjg were main* 
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tained “to protect the peaceable inhabi(ant5/' observed the Army's In- 
spector General in 1856, "and preserve our own neuuality in all revo- 
lutionary movements in Mexico for some years to come." 

The military headquarters of the Department of Texas was at 
San Antonio. From there orders were relayed to the little regimental 
components stationed together for garrison duty at outland forts. A 
complete regiment was almost never held together at a single post. Its 
companies were assigned separately to different stations. Each fort on 
the border river had units of artillery, infantry and mounted infantry, 
a band, quartermaster's and ordnance departments, occasionally a 
chaplain: and invariably a component of laundresses— some of whom 
were soldiers' tvives— living in a row of tents behind their respective 
companies. 

Some of the lower river posu were adjacent to toims— Fort Brown 
at Brownsville, Ringgold Barracks at Rio Grande City, Fort McIntosh 
at Laredo, Fort Duncan at Eagle Pass-and were named for officers who 
had died in the river campaign. Others-often named for veterans of the 
war in the Mexican interior-were alone in the wilderness, like Fort 
Inge, Fort Clark, Camp Hudson, Camp Peda Colorada, Fort Quitman, 
Fort Davis and Fort Hancock, and, far back from the river, guarded 
its approaches- 

They were all examined by the Inspector General in 1856. On the 
whole he found officers and men in good shape, in spite of comfortless 
living conditions. Desertions were few and discipline was good, even 
though there was much sickness— yellow fever and dysentery— in the river 
forts. The companies turned out everywhere to show him how "hand- 
somely'' they could execute the "broad-sw-ord exercise.” or bayonet drill, 
or battalion drill, or artillery practice, though on the target range at 
one post rifle fire was not what it should have been. Repeatedly he noted 
that barracks lacked "iron bedsteads,’* and that the men's bunks were 
"miserable,” and the Idtchens "worthless,” It svas shocking to find that 
the powder magazines at Ringgold Barracks bad leaking roofs, and that 
the lightning rods "want poiniing." It there was a useful small library 
in the quartermaster’s house, there was no school for the handful of 
children on the posL Lumber was the most scarce of materials, with 
barely enough to make coffins. Water was hauled from the river into 
settling tanks. 

No station on the Texas river was "ever considered desirable,” 
wrote an officer’s wife, "on account of its unfailing sand and heaL” 
There were “no comfortable houses at Fort Duncan," the laundresses 
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lived in ‘'hackales,” llie hospital windows had cloth in them instead of 
glass, and the summers were so hot that the Inspector General recom- 
mended for the men, instead of their issue tunics of thickly lined broad- 
cloth, a light summer jacket that could be washed. At McIntosh the 
entire garrison lived in tents, except for two officers who built and paid 
for a little house themselves. Everyone else suffered by heat in summer 
and cold in winter. Noting that a bastioned field fort had been built 
of stone and earth on the high river bluff of Fort McIntosh, the Inspec- 
tor General svryly recommended that before any further effort and 
money were spent on fortifications and officers’ comforu, the men 
should be given adequate barracks. There was no shade anywhere on 
the post. 

"The Troops have been extremely exposed to the burning sun 
on the Rio Grande," he commented, "for instance at McIntosh and 
Duncan, where they have not been allowed by iheir own labour to cut 
posts & make shades & elevate their tents.’’ The reason was that "the 
population on that river expect pay Cor all uees & stakes cut,” and the 
department commander "prohibited any expenditure for the temporary 
accommodation of the troops." Even the "horses of the mounted men,” 
he found, "have been much exposed without shades.” He must have 
seen, if he did not record, how little wood there was to cut in that 
rocky passage of the river. 

And another thing: the post sutler sold "ardent spirits.” though 
there existed a regulation against the practice. It seemed that the post 
commander considered it preferable to condone the sale of spirits rather 
than face the inevitable cluster of bootleggers who would meet the needs 
of soldiers just outside the fort. The Inspector General observed that 
"the regulation should be cither rescinded or enforced. . . He found 
that there were no Indians on the north side of the river, and that depre- 
dations were traceable to Lipans who crossed out of Mexico. It was 
gratifying that "A very good undersunding exists with the people and 
authorities on the Mexican side of the river"— a circumstance that 
through the century became a uadttion for the border dties that faced 
each other across the Rio Grande. A final cordiality complimented the 
Inspector General at McIntosh wben the enlisted men’s theatrical 
society gave a play "whose performance was very creditable to them." 
Hoping tl\at the post gardens eoicAd manage to produce more vegetables 
and so hold down tlie scurvy, he was off to see other forts and the same 
problems. 

Though he ran into occasional variations on the military theme 
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and ihese made bis tour more amming. One svas about the s}stem of 
supplying the riser forts by boaL The head of steam navigation in the 
18505 (and in fact until tlie iss’entielh century when the last steamer 
ran in 1907) svas Roma. Goods were transshipped upriver to the forts 
by pack and svagon from there. But the report of an early quartermaster 
of Fort Brosvn was extraordinary, even though his claims and recom- 
mendations came to nothing, as so often happened with Army reports. 
First of all, until steamboats were released horn ivartime troop duty, 
he supplied the river garrisons by keelboaL And then in 1850 he sent 
an expedition up the river with orders to navigate to the farthest pos- 
sible place. He hoped to discoser that shipping could utilize far more 
of the river’s length than it had so far done. A keelboat and a ski^ 
manned by sixteen men, ascended the river by channel to a point a 
thousand miles above the head of steam travel, or about thirteen hun- 
dred miles above tlie mouth. It was an astonishing penetration for a 
river with so little water, and the expeditioneers came back, all safe, to 
report optimistically that if the channel vrere improved in certain 
passages, steam navigation would be entirely feasible all the way “up 
to Babbitt’s Falls." These falls were described as "not perpendicular, 
but a rapid descent of some soo fMt in about half a mile." They were 
walled in by a perpendicular gorge hundreds of feet high— so high, with 
such rocky darters belotv the slit of sky overhead, that "the stars could 
be seen at mid-day." It was a new piece of knowledge of the Rio Grande, 
and it may have described one of the canyons of the Big Bend. In his 
enthusiasm the leader of the expedition could see steam navigation 
having its terminus in the profitless canyon. But even though such 
pioneer quartermasters argued bow practical it would be to fit the river 
for steam commerce, nothing was done to extend the steamboats’ range; 
for by the international treaties of peace, both Mexico and the United 
States were bound to consult each other in any engineering works on the 
boundary river. Such combined action would have to wait for a new 
century, and then it vrould turn not to meandering travel by channel, 
but to irrigation and power projects, sudi as the international Falcon 
Dam, which would be dedicated by the American and Mexican presi- 
dents in 1953- 

In another notion, the Anny’s quartermaster department hoped 
to transplant a form of transportation suitable for desert operations, 
and the Inspector Geaersl nar in a positsoa to report oa its progress. 

In May, 1856, an American officer arrived at Indianola on the Gulf 
bringing with him from Smyrna “a drove of Camels of 34 in number. 
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as follows,— i Tunis Camel 2 mule, Bactrian Camels mules, I male 
Booghdee Camel a mule, 4 Arabian male Camels of burden, 14 Arabian 
female Camels of burden, 1 Arabian male calf camel, i male Senaar 
Dromedary, 1 female Muscat dromedary, 2 male Siout dromedaries, 
4 female Siout dromedaries, 1 male Mt Sinai dromedary, and 1 female 
and 1 male calfs." In addition lo American personnel, his stall included 
three Arabians and two Turks. "I inspected these animals,’’ declared 
the Inspector General. He had no doubt they were "designed by the 
Creator for beasts of burthen.” But he could not yet M.y, "before a fair 
experiment," whether they would answer the needs of the Army for 
durable pack animals in long hauls over waterless lands in the South- 
west. He noted their obvious advantages— they were convenient to pack 
as they crouched on the ground, and the humps on their backs made it 
easy to keep in the saddle— and approved the first stage of llie experi- 
ment, which was lo keep them for breeding. In later stages, the desert 
beasts were to be marched aaoss the Southwest into Arizona, Their 
military practicability in their new environment was never conclusively 
established; and the drove gradually perished->though in the tourist 
mythology of another century, reports of wild camels seen, amidst the 
illusory rocks of Arizona would recur with some regularity. 

As tlte Army brought its organization with it. so the form of its 
frontier forts reflecting this tended to be repetitious. But there were 
local variations, and between the river posts of Texas and New Mexico 
there seemed to be one general difference. Those in Texas were laid 
out in an open order of buildings and tents, arranged for the living 
convenience of a small community rather than Idt defense against attack 
or siege. Those in New Mexico were typically fortresses, one-storey 
castles of earth, which even when not actually surrounded by revetted 
walls were guarded by the placement of the outermost square of build- 
ings in a design for defense. Fort Bliss in its early sites and Fort Thorn 
were enclosed by walls. Fort Craig had many interior squares enfolded 
by an almost continuous quadrangle of buildings. Fort Marcy showed 
in clay the classic flanks of a crenelated field lortification. But whatever 
their variations, they were all, upriver and down, created in remarkably 
short times by the men who would first garrison them. Their materials 
were mostly those to be had on the ground. These were put to use vvith- 
out imagination in detail, but certainly in response to imagination in 
the large, that projected the nation’s task over the immense river empire, 
and brought there the Army's likeness, in all its rigidities of order, duty 
and hardship. 
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The Army’s first style along the upper Rio Grande was Mexican— 
adobe construction, long rows of rooms opening out on a plaza, one- 
storey high. Later, as posts became permanent, and decades of duty 
seemed certain, the New Mexico Territorial manner succeeded- Milled 
lumber took the place of stripped logs, and fired bricks of sun-dried 
adobe, and even two storeys of one. Windosvs and doors came from lum- 
beryards back East, and the buildings of an important post assumed the 
look of a segment out of a small city east of the Mississippi, ssrith the 
frank, neighborly gesture of the wooden front porch, a grassed yard and 
a picket fence, and a central parade ground like a small park. The Army 
was the medium through which the airs and manners of life in the 
United States came to the river frontier to stay. 

Early in their establishment the scattered garrisons, particularly 
in Texas, seemed to Commissioner Bartlett to be misdirecting their 
efforts. It was the policy of the Army to grow at each fort as much of 
its food as possible. Soldien formed while Indians ranged. In his 
boundary report the Coimnissioner urged that "a change should be 
made in the system punued at the frontier posts. Soldiers should not 
go into quarters, and then quietly remain devoting themselves to agri- 
culture. Belter would it be for the government to pay double the price 
it now does for its wheat and com than to employ the soldiers for culti- 
vating it; for the consequence of the present system is, that by their 
attending to the fields, they become unfitted for and neglect their proper 
duty as soldiers.” The Commissioner suggested that "with the opening 
of the spring, the soldiers should leave their quarters, and be kept moving 
from one point to another. Let them be a few days in a mountain pass, 
next at some oasis in the desert whither the savage must resort to satisfy 
his parching thirst, and again in some of those beautiful valleys covered 
with luxuriant grass, which are also his resort after bis predatory excur- 
sions, that he may recruit his animals. This active life,” he concluded, 
vmting in comfort far from the scene of his proposals, “would be much 
more agreeable and healthy for the men than the inactivity of a garri- 
son, and ivould tend more to overawe and subdue the Indian. , . In 
any case, it was not long until the Indian’s own tactics called forth the 
frontier Army's constant movement in and out of the river forts for end- 
lessly repeated parleys, battles and punishments. 

Uniil 1S51 zaost troops in New Mexico were garrisoned in Santa 
Fe, Albuquerque and other towns. But in that year the neiv department 
commander. Colonel E. V. Sumner, was appalled at what he found of 
soldier life in the towns, particularly SanU Fe, a "sink of vice,” and for 
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boili moral and adminisiraiivc reasons, he ordered die departinciu liead- 
quarters moved from Santa Pc to a new site near Las Vegas, vhcrc Fort 
Union was immediately established and construction begun. For thirty 
years Port Union was to be the headquarters and supply depot of the 
Army in New Mexico. All Missouri trails converged Uierc. It was tlie 
eastern gateway to New Mexico. Tlie river posts were provisioned and 
governed from it. 

For two years after the war American troops were quartered in the 
ruined church and presidio of San EUzario on tlic long sand island below 
El Paso. In 1851 Fort Bliss was founded-though it was not so named 
until a little later— at Smith's Randi, the site of the village of Franklin 
near MagoiBnsviile, and was to know two oilier adjacent locations before 
its final one. Upriver near ^fesUia, Fort Fillmore was erected on the cast 
bank in 1851, and three years later with the arrival of new troops it 
received four oflicers' wives “who had the courage to accompany the 
army on its toilsome march of three monllis across the plains." They 
were "the only American ladies" seen by Commissioner Bartlett between 
San Antonio and the Pacific, and he believed they were “the only ones 
on this portion of the frontier" in 1851. Fort Thorn was established 
on the west bank opposite Doha Ana in 1851, and guarded the San Diego 
road as it turned away from the river (or California. At the foot of 
Valverde Mesa. Pott Conrad was built in 185) but two years later was 
abandoned and its garrison moved a few miles south to found Fort Craig 
with a spread of Iwcniy-iwo buildings— "the best and preuiest fort in 
New Mexico," according to a soldier, who added, "It is situated on a 
table land beside the Rio Grande. It is set in a grove of cottonwood 
trees." Only small garrisons were left at Albuquerque and Santa Fe. 
Cantonment Burgwin, eight miles south of Taos in a mountain canyon, 
and Fort Massachusetts, in the San Luis Valley through whidi the river 
wound after its passage out of the mountains of its source, were the 
northernmost of the riverland posts at mid-century. In later decades 
Fort Macrae (whose site would be covered by the waters of Elephant 
Butte Dam in the twentieth century) and Fort Selden were added to 
valley defenses. 

On all sides, invisible until they acted, were the enemy people— 
Navajos north and west oI the river, Apaches in its mountain flanks, 
Lipans along its southeast stretches, and Comanches who wintered in 
the Bolsdn de Mapimi and ranged from Mexico to the buffalo plains 
north and east of Santa Fe. Movement according to the seasons and the 
presence of prey or spoils was their medium of life. They used the deserts 
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as no soldier e\er could; for their very identity lay in that land, and 
knowing its common secrets they could make its thinnest resources feed 
them, and hide them, and answer their beliefs of spirit, and give them 
power. 

In that great open country where the Army’s forts and wagon 
trains were so small, the Indians crowded upon them unrelentingly. 
No one could safely venture alone more than three miles from Fort 
Bliss in 1852. Every small party travelling the road from San Antonio 
to £1 Paso was attacked by Comanches. and the prairies along its course 
ivere burned by Indians to deprive the trains of grass for their animals, 
so that the Army had to haul extra feed in wagons. An Indian fighter 
said iliat in twenty years of raiding in New Mexico and Arizona the 
Apaches cost settlers over fifty million dollars in destruction and theft. 
New Mexicans, between 1846 and 1850, according to figures of United 
States Marshals, lost 453.293 sheep. 12.887 mules, 7,050 horses and 31,581 
horned cattle. The Apaches perfected a method of making oS with 
flocks of sheep. They shaped tlie flock into an oblong pattern never 
wider than thirty feet, and as long as required. Choosing the strongest 
sheep they lashed them together by the boms two by two, forming 
them into a living fence that enclosed the flock on each long side until 
the sheep within could not stray. Indian drivers strode along beside 
and behind the flock, and at its head a squad of young, hardy Indians 
set the pace. Running night and day, the desert thieves could uke twenty 
thousand sheep from fifty to seventy miles in a day, sometimes making 
swift marches of up to fifteen hundred miles, far out of reach of organized 
pursuit. 

In the face of such tactics the Army tried to establish order by 
treaty. It seemed that each new commander as he came to take over a 
Department tried to parley with the enemy. Indians were generally 
willmg to accept an invitation to a conference at some bare place in 
the wilderness. There came the mounted Army column with its blue 
wagons under their white tops, each drawn by six mules and escorted by 
six cavalrymen. The soldiers made camp with tenu, and strung picket 
lines for horses, and established the precise, frugal and unchanging 
order of their housekeeping in the fielcL 

All about at a little distance camped the Indians in their own way, 
with tepees, arranged according to no order, hundreds of them, alive 
with warriors, their wives, children, old men and women, horses for 
the best fighters, and countless dogs. While the bulk of Indians sat in 
a great demilune facing the soldio camp, watching but pretending 
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nol lo Vfaich, and the troopcri lounged at hair-trigger case witli ihcir 
weapons, the commanding o0>ccr and hU stall deliberated with the 
chiefs. The commander made gifu to the diiefs whicli ilicy appraised 
expertly and in silence unless they fell more was due to them, when with 
injured dignity they would say so. If one clticf received more than 
another trouble ilickcrcd and if it broke out hasty adjustments had to 
be made. And then the discussion proceeded to the agenda. 

The commander recited a list of tilings to be rccovcred-siolcn 
horses, sheep, cattle, and e\en cliiidrcn. The Indian spokesman under- 
stood him through an interpreter, and in Ids turn replied, with little 
gestures of the chin that poked at places faraway and dim, and speaking 
in sounds that exploded in the tliroai. or drilled against Ids teeth, or 
yelped like die mindless voicings of a coyote, he said that he had no 
knowledge of stolen horses, sheep, cattle or ddldrcn, but that if he dis- 
covered any sudi, he would-and here with his fingers bundled together 
be made a dabbing motion of delivery— he would give diem to the com- 
raander. Strange things did happen, tic conceded. He was an old man, 
and the other chiefs were old men in tlvelr wisdonv. H what the com- 
mander said was true, then die blame must be put on the young men 
of tlte Indian nation, (or who could control them in the years of their 
pounding blood, animal splendor and pricking desire to do great decds^ 
The commander sighed. So die excuses always went. All he could do was 
propose pledges of future peace, and make impressive to the meagre 
degree possible in the surroundings an act of scrateJiing a large sheet 
of paper with an X whereby some part of the signer would seem forever 
to be held captive to ceremony and honor The commander could only 
reflect that some day, such an act. such a document, would turn out 
to be the last one necessary; and only hope that this might be it. 

The parley was adjourned. 

The soldiers relaxed, and a few drifted among the Indians to see 
them closely, and discover if they carried gold bullets, and if so. as 
many did, to trade a dozen leaden balls for one gold. By dark the soldiers 
were back, in their own camp, behind semties; and in the night, looking 
out of the bivouac toward the Indian positions, what they saw was 
written down by a young sergeant: "At least looo Utile fires were to be 
seen about us. . . 

In the morning, if they were camped near the river during a cold 
month, soldiers might see how Apaches hunted ducks. From a brushy 
shore several large gourds went bobbing on wavelets toward ducks who 
swam on the shallow water. lightly, randomly the gourds moved among 
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die ducks who murmured and ciryted but did not fly. Suddenly a duck 
here, another there, and another, s-anished below the water, while 
alarmed at last the remainder went to the air, and the hunters arose to 
stand in the river. They ivore the gourds over their heads with holes cut 
for their eyes. For days they bad practiced floating empty gourds among 
the ducks until the ducks were no longer alarmed by them. Then the 
hunters wearing their gourds entered the tcater unseen and perfectly 
imitating the motion of the empty gourds bobbing on the river waded 
in a crouch on the liter floor until they could seize their game from 
below, pull them underwater, and stuff them into the bags. The 
soldiers knew too that Apaches wearing the homed beads and tied skins 
of antelopes could go in perfect masquerade among those sensitive 
animals and at close range kill their quarry'. Such craft at hunting wild 
creatures compelled admiration and wonder. But more— it measured too 
the skill of desert Indians at their other work of surprising and destroy- 
ing their human enemies. It was a skill never to be matched in kind by 
the Army. It had to be overcome by other techniques and the com- 
pounded courage of fellows-at-anns who, outnumbered in the wilder- 
ness, yet put fonvard in a coovicdon of massed power the poliqr of the 
United States when there came a time for battle. 

For after parleys and treaUes. when the soldiers returned to 
their forts and the Indians to their light-stricken and distant country, 
troubles began all over again, with raid, thieving, murder and Are. From 
the fort nearest to the trouble a column of trcmps moved out in pursuit 
of the enemy. Often they had with them an Indian scout in the service 
of the Army. ^Vith his help they read the vacant land. They watched 
the horizan for smoke of campfires. If they came upon the trail and 
found campfire ashes they studied these to learn how long ago the fire 
had been put out, how much stirred by winds, what kind of desert fuel 
had been burned, how many people it had served by its size. If grass grew 
at the site, was it trampled, and how widely? A^ere there animal drop- 
pings and evidence of animal urine? These by their condition might 
tell passage of time. W'ere there si^ials for other Indians— little markers 
of twig and stone? If there were even a single bush near-by, throwing 
a lacy shadow, was there an enemy scout hiding there?— for soldiers 
recorded how using the barest ground an Indian plainsman could wholly 
conceal himself from unpraciiced observation at a distance of only a 
few feet. 

And then, sooner or later, perhaps in a rocky canyon, or a shallow 
in the plains, or the shadow of a mesa, the war party was found posed 
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for battle. Sometimes they had with them their rag-bundled women. The 
warriors were polygamous, and their striding women were fiercely con- 
tentious for the man who otvned them. Aprowl like cats across the thorny 
land, they clawed tlicir way after their thieving, murdering, lying lords. 
When the troopers formed for battle, they svould see an occasional 
Indian rise up out of cover in jeering defiance. He turned his back and 
showed his naked posterior, clapping it obscenely as he shouted words 
of challenge and contempt. When the battle came, it might be brief. 
Both parties were accoutred for light, rapid movement. A siege was 
rare. Leaving their transport and supply guarded well behind them, the 
soldiers advanced using what cover they could find. Their rifles sounded. 
The Indian fire tvas returned with both arrow and bullet. Twenty 
minutes, an hour, more or less, and the skirmish was over, with dead 
and wounded on both sides. Sometimes the greater part of the Indians 
escaped while the rest fought oS the attack. Again, the whole war party 
might be taken. And again, the uoopers might have to retire or all be 
destroyed. However the issue went, what all knew beyond its decisive 
moments was that though the battle might be final for men who fought 
it, there were many more battles to come before the prairies and deserts 
would be at peace. 

When the fight was over the soldiers buried their dead. They 
dug a common grave and lined it with pack urpaulins. They wrapped 
the fallen in their bedding rolls and laid them in the grave. An olHcer 
read or repeated prayers for the dead, and earth was closed over the dead 
troopers. The bugler sounded taps. A squad fired a salute. Sometimes 
the commander's lent was piidied over the grave. Sometimes fires were 
built on the grave to blacken all marks of burial. But if the Army column 
moved on to pursue escaping Indians, and returning days later passed 
by that way again, they might find that the fire-scarred grave had told 
all loo plainly what lay tliere, and that another Indian party had thrown 
it open to steal the burial blankets, tossing the bodies about to be picked 
by carrion birds and animals. Then the soldiers would gather the 
remains and reduce them to a stern safety. "NVe built a large pile of 
pine wood; put on bodies; burned the flesh; took the bones away," 
observed a young cavalryman. He helped to bring the bones of an 
officer back to a Rio Grande fort in 1855. captain’s wife was waiting 
iliere for him. She was one of the only four American ladies stationed 
between San Antonio and die Pacific. In her doorway she asked where 
licr husband was when the troops returned. They evaded her questions. 
But she knew, and in some persistence of a desire both to deny what 
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must come and to leave others their ease for yet a little while, she 
accepted their poor evasions, and spoke lightly, and went about her 
tasks in quarters, until an hour later at their duty and in their time the 
others came to tell her what she knew they would tell, and she wepL 
Later, a new post in the mountains was named for the captain— Fort 
Stanton. 

Along the lower river some of the Texas forts had their counter- 
parts in Mexican garrisons across the way, as at Matamoros, Laredo and 
Eagle Pass. Courtesies and entertainments were exchanged by officers 
and their families. At Piedras Negras, opposite Eagle Pass, American 
officers and ladies went to eat Mexican food, and see bullfights, and 
hear the music of the Mexican army band "—so sweet and thrilling—", 
and watch the "superb drilling of Mexican soldiers, who marched and 
countermarched for at least an hour without a single order being 
spoken, they responding merely to a tap of the drum as each new 
movement was initiated." American troops, thought an officer’s wife, 
"could never be kept in such slavish subjection." Sometimes the Mexican 
band came across to play at Fort Duncan, serenading the ladies— perhaps 
a little dangerously— who "listened as in a dream to its rendering of 
various operas and Mexican national ain, played with such expression 
that all the sentiments they indicated were aroused." 

And once during the 1850s there was another sort of excitement 
to discuss, when an American border freebooter named Callahan crossed 
the lUo Grande with a band of followers to recover some Seminole 
Negro slaves who had escaped from him into Mexico. He was met by a 
force of seven hundred Mexican troops whom he defeated. They fled 
the city of Piedras Negras, which he occupied and looted. A citizen of 
Eagle Pass saw some of Callahan’s men. "Every one that 1 saw had more or 
less of jewelry displayed about his neck and breast”- gold earrings, neck- 
laces, finger rings, watches. The raiders stole food, and other supplies, 
and silver-mounted saddles. When the Mexicans showed signs of return- 
ing to fight, Callahan as an American citizen appealed for support to 
Major Burbank, commanding at Fort Duncan. The major replied that 
the raiders had no business in Piedras Negras, and should withdraw. All 
he would agree to do would be to cover their retreat with the guns of 
Fort Duncan. Callahan was pressed by the returning Mexican force. 
'With a single round of grapeshot from a four-pound cannon, he dis- 
couraged the Mexican attack and returned to Eagle Pass where the 
whole town had watched his affair bom the riverbank. 

But most of the Bio Grande forts stood iu isolation. Cantonment 
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Burgwin near Taos was so remote and dull that -when an officer and his 
wife bad a chance to visit Fort Union with its complement of a hundred 
residents, they exclaimed that “the post seemed very gay to us, with 
the band and so many people.” Coming back to the river from the 
Indian country in 1856 an officer paused at Fort Bliss, which seemed to 
him a "most unmilitary” post, and went on to Fort Fillmore, where 
matters were far better conducted. On his way upriver to Fort Craig 
he and his command were overtaken by a blinard, and made camp 
hurriedly. They huilt a great ring of fires within their circle of parked 
svagons, and there, in their own climate, the soldiers were almost as 
warm as in spring, while the commander spent the evening reading in his 
tent by the warmth of his small portable stove, and the norther clapped 
away outside. It was a joy to arrive at Craig in a day or two, and dine 
at the officers’ mess, and play poker, and run into Army talk again— who 
was getting married, which way the last promotions had gone, was there 
any hope for a new pay bill in Congress, would an officer always have 
to pay his own travel expenses on leave and put up with half-pay to 
boot, was that a new daguerreotype over there of the General’s youngest 
daughter-all the enfolding and reassuring trifles that held together 
an isolated society between its occasions of hard, and at times heroic, 
professional duty. 

Enlisted men talked of other things. Once in dangerous Indian 
country the entire command of three hundred men were put on guard 
all night, while their five officers slept in tents pitched at the center of 
the camp. "Oh,” said an enlisted man, "oh that our government only 
knew the courage of some of her officersi Nothing happened during the 
night." They talked about a colonel who with his sword cut a soldier 
who fell in the field from thirst and could not march further. "The 
man fell, bleeding profusely. We went on and left him ... a poor victim 
of an inhuman tyrant." They talked about a captain who enraged by 
clumsiness shown at drill "ran bis sabre into a man’s back, injuring him 
for life. The captain says it was accidental. I don't know." They talked 
about troubles between enlisted men, too-the soldier at Fort Craig who 
refused to obey an order by his corporal, drew a knife, was shot through 
the heart by the corporal, and was buried "without the honors of war," 
wliile the corporal received no blame. . . . 

Both officers and enlisted men and. any womea staxioned aX a 
fort did what they could to lighten the weight of tvildemess. A melodeon 
was shipped in by cart, and someone played it for chapel. Someone else 
organized burro races and everyone took part either as jockeys or laugh- 
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ing spectators. On holidays and Saturday nights a committee cleared die 
floor of mess hall or armory, put up decoradons of paper and lights, 
arranged a bay for an orchestra of band musicians, and all came to enjoy 
a "social hop,” for "nothing now offers the soldier more joy,” said a 
soldier's letter to a newspaper, “than sv'hen he is carried away by the 
excitement of the dance,” in the polka, the schotdsche, the lancers, and— 
an intoxicating innovation— the “glide waltz.” It was a convention that 
the enlisted men should form a dramatic society to present in one gala 
evening a number of specialty acts, an exhibition of gymnasUcs, and a 
play. One post theatre was always referred to as the "opera house ” Its 
offerings were watched by all of the garrison not engaged in the per- 
formance, and earnestly overpraised at the last curtain. Any soldier 
gifted with a public accomplishment was In demand, like a young ser- 
geant who WTOte in his notebook at a Rio Grande post: "Stopped with 
Company I, tst Dragoons, at Fort Thom. By invitation recited Plato’s 
'Soliloquy on the Immortality of the Soul’ at a kind of theatre estab- 
lished here.” Out of the Phaedo be repeated for other men in the wilder- 
ness whose business h might be to die of their duty, ", . . if the soul is 
really immortal, what care should be uken of her, not only in respect 
of the portion of time which is called Uf^ but of etemltyl . . In such 
ways the tediiun of garrison life was relieved. But soon the forts of the 
Rio Grande w'ould have a mission larger than guard duty. 


32- 

The Rio Grande Divided 


Just as the election of Polk in 1844 had signified that Texas 
would join the Union, so the re-election of Lincoln in i860 made it 
inevitable that she would leave it. Following the lead of South Carolina 
and other states early to secede, Texas called a convention to give form 
to the views about human relations with which since the troubled times 
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of Stephen Austin she had justified her slave-operated economy. On 
February s, 1861, the convention “passed an ordinance dissolving all 
political connection with the government of the United States, and the 
people thereof," and called an election for February twenty-third at 
which Texans would ratify it. 

How unnatural, cried Texas, that the Northern states should 
feel hostile toward the "Southern states and their beneficent and patri- 
archal system of African slaveryl" How could the North proclaim ‘‘the 
debasing doctrine of the equality of men, irrespective of race or color— a 
doctrine at war with nature, in opposition to the experience of mankind, 
and in violation of the plainest revelations of the divine law"? Forget- 
ting the passion for equality that liad led to the founding of the nation, 
the statesmen of Texas labored to clothe their pretext for disunion in 
self-righteous and finally in pious terms: "We hold, as undeniable truths, 
that the governments of the various states, and of the confederacy itself, 
were established exclusively by the white race, for themselves and their 
posterity, that the African race had no agency in their establUhnvent; 
that they were rightfully held and regarded as an inferior and dependent 
race, and in that condition only could their existence in this country 
be rendered beneficial or tolerable: That, in this free government"— only 
a few white Texans wondered how the word "free" could be used if it 
did not apply to all human being$-"ALL WHITE MEN ARE. AND 
OF RIGHT OUGHT TO BE, ENTITLED TO EQUAL CIVIL AND 
POLITICAL RIGHTS; that the servitude of the African race, as exist- 
ing in these states, is mutually beneficial to both bond and free, and is 
abundantly authorized and justified by the experience of mankind, 
and”— though no scripture was cited— "by the revealed will of the Al- 
mighty Creator, as recognized by all Christian nations; while the destruc- 
tion of the existing relations between the two races, as advanced by our 
sectional enemies, would bring inevitable calamities upon both, and"— 
here was exposed the material motive behind earlier, more elevated pro- 
test— "and desolation upon the fifteen slaveholdtng states. . . 

Sentiment for secession was so deariy formed in Texas that even 
before the public voted on it, preparations for war went forward- 
Gencral David Emmanuel Twiggs, aimraanding United States troops 
in the Department, repeatedly asked Washington fof instructions to 
tallow it Texas seceded. casat. At last. vAven a "comreiiute Iwc 

public safety" demanded that he surrender all Army posts and property 
in Texas to the state government, he agreed. For this "treachery to the 
flag of his country" he was dismissed from the service. A few months 
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later he tvas solaced with a commission as major general in the Confed- 
erate Army. On February 23. 1861, Tecans voted ovenvhelmingly to quit 
the Union, and %\hen word came of the Confederate attack on the 
garrison of Fort Sumter at Charleston whose commander had refused 
to act like Twiggs, Governor Clark of Texas, like President Lincoln at 
^Vashington, called for volunteers and moved into war measures. Lieu- 
tenant Colonel John R. Baylor with Texas militia occupied the forts 
v\esi of San Antonio, even as far up the Rio Grande as Fort Bliss, and, 
later, Mesilla. Loyal citizens fled before him. One, a native of Afaine 
named Babbitt, with two other men. escaped from £1 Paso in two dugout 
canoes lashed together by which they floated on the Rio Grande all the 
way to Brownsville— some twelve hundred miles— in the first known 
continuous voyage of the boundary river. 

New Afexico meanwhile remained loyal to the United States, 
and the Rio Grande was divided between its ovm north and south, like 
the nation at large. Many memories helped the old river kingdom to 
abide with the federal authority. Her population was largely Mexican. 
The decision of Texas to default her sutehood aroused little sympathy 
among a people whose traditional relations with Texas bad bees marked 
by earlier Texan disloyalties and aggressions— the Texan revolt, the 
Texan border adventures, the Texan attempts to annex New Mexico 
first by arms and then by boundary claims. Further, when Mexico, dis- 
playing a degree of social and political maturity, outlawed slavery by 
the decrees of 1829, New Afexico as her province was governed by them. 
After New Mexico became United States territory it was with the provi- 
sion under the Compromise of 1650 that on reaching statehocxf she would 
vote for or against slavery within her limits. But she was not to wait so 
long. Though in 1859 her legislature passed a law protecting slave prop- 
erty already introduced into the territory, at the next session, in 1862. 
she would repeal the law and thereafter support the andslavery philos- 
ophy of the national government in both form and spirit. That New 
Mexico even under her brief legal sanction did not encourage modem 
slavery was indicated by the small number of Negro slaves there at the 
outset of the war— some twenty-two in all. 

As war came in the spring of jS6i Colonel ^Villiam ^V. Loring, 
commander of United States forces in New Mexico, left his command 
and joined the Confederacy. He was succeeded by Colonel Edward R. S. 
Canby to whom fell the preparation of tbe river garrisons and other out- 
posts for defense. Resources were lew, and though militia men of Latin 
blood responded to his call, they were untrained and unready for battle. 
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In July he was obliged to remain inactive when Colonel Baylor, with 
several conii)anic$ of artillery and nioum^ rifles, marched up the river 
from El I’aso as far as MesiUa to give battle to the Uttioti garrison at 
Fort Fillmore. 

The fort commander was Major Isaac Lynde, a kindly, gray- 
bearded veteran of thiity loui years in live Infanuy, who soon heard 
that the Texans were coming. In spite of what he knew, he ordered no 
extra precautions against surprise. “Great Cod, what brainless iinbc- 
dliiyr' exclaimed his post surgeon, who clearly saw present danger and 
later raged at what followed. On tl»c night of July twciity-fouriJi Baylor’s 
troops camped six hundred yards from the fort intending an attack at 
daybreak. Two of his men deserted to cirtci the fort and give warning. 
Major Lynde ordered die long roll on the drums, die garrison awoke— 
but not to action. No scouts were sent out to measure die enemy, and the 
next TOorning, Baylor and his men were calmly pomiued to ford the Rio 
Grande near the fort and occupy Mcsilla, where they were received witli 
"vivas and hurrahs” by the people. Soon aftenvard Major Lynde ordered 
almost his whole force of seven hundred men to form for an advance 
upon Mesilla. If its purpose was worUiy, iu execution was, as the post 
surgeon declared, "one of the most extraordinary, imbecile, and childish 
military movements ever peipcuaicd. . . ." Lynde demanded the svir- 
render of the invaders. It was refused. He then ordered cavalry out on 
a frontal instead of a flanking movement, with the result that four men 
wetekiliedandseveial wounded. On a near-by hill were clustered women, 
children and unarmed men of Mesilla who came to watdi tlie light. 
Lynde ordered his artillery to fire upon (hem, and luckily the Arc fell 
short. Presently the Major rode up to the post surgeon at his field hospital 
wagon and ordered, 

“Doctor, get your wounded ready to retreat.’’ 

"Where to, sir?’’ asked the doctor, thinking the battle was about 
to begin in earnest. 

"To the fort," replied the commander. 

"Great Godl” thought the doctor, "is this the disgraceful 
finale . . . but he must obey. The garrison wididrew to the fort 

two miles away to the amazement of most of its officers. The next morn- 
ing the Major ordered another retreac. now to Fort Stantort in the 
mountains a hundred and fifty miles noriiveast of Mesilla, leaving Baylor, 
with only two hundred and fifty troops, in possession at the river. 

The summer weather was meraless. The high plains east of the 
river were dry. There were the Organ ^fountains to cross. The retreat 
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W2S a misery— and in anoLher day the Confederates came after the See- 
ing command- in a ‘'sublimiiy of majestic indiScrence" Major L}'nde 
was taking lunch at San Augustin Springs when his officers came to 
beg him to Bght. He exercised hts authority, refused their protests, and— 
“suicidal, cowardly, pusillanimous”— in a little while surrendered bis 
force unconditionally to Colonel Bajlor. A few days later on August 
first Baylor issued a proclamation announcing southern New Mexico and 
all of Arizona as a Territory of the Confederate States, with Mesilla as 
its capital and himself as its military governor. On the following day 
Fort Stanton t^’as abandoned by Union forces that withdrew to Albu- 
querque. The garrison of Fort Thom retired upriver to Fort Craig, 
which was now the only strong United States defense below Albuquerque. 
Major Lynde's surrender yielded all of southern New Meiuco to the 
Confederacy, and along the Rio Grande opened the svay to objec- 
tives of immense, perhaps decisive, importance to the whole Southern 
cause. 

For the Rio Grande inv-asion was not merely a matter of subduing 
a handful of earthen towns along a drought-parched river, and of con- 
verting a primitive, scattered population of Indians and Mexicans to 
a belief in states rights, and owTiershlp of certain human beings by certain 
othen. It was a matter of gaining a pathway to vast lands and resources 
whose possession-so argued Southern strategists-migbt actually tip the 
scales in the struggle for power between the South and the North. These 
were the gold fields of Colorado and California, the mountain west 
running to the Padfic from Denver through Salt Lake City, the ports 
of California, all of Arizona and New Mexico, and even— either by con- 
quest or purchase— Chihuahua, Sonora and Baja California. Such a huge 
acquisition would give the Confederacy a transcontinental scope with 
world oudets in two seas; and by taking in the gold fields, which Lincoln 
called “the life-blood of our linandal credit," it would go far toward 
crippling the Union’s power to sustain the cost of war. The first move 
in such a grand design was to secure New Mexico. The river was the land 
vein along which that mission must be pursued. 

While Bailor with his little force was opening the southern gate- 
way, another Confederate commander was preparing a larger army to 
execute the grand strategy. This was Henry H. Sibley, who as a United 
States officer had served with the Army in the Rio Grande Valley before 
the v.ax. Because of his knowle^eof the river country he was commis- 
sioned brigadier general by President Jefferson Davis at Richmond and 
given command of the Ar_, of New lifexico, a brigade in strength. 
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which he undertook to raise in Texas during the summer and fall of 
1861, to the number of almost thirty-five hundred men. 

Colonel Canby, working at his defenses, had one thousand New 
Mexico militia to start with in support of his components of regular 
troops. He now raised five regiments of volunteers to be commanded 
by prominent New Mexicans, including Kit Carson, and distributed 
them to strengthen the garrisons. He heavily provisioned Fort Craig. 
He improved the defenses of Albuquerque, Santa Fe and Fort Union. 
And as Sibley began to move across Texas toward Fort Bliss, Canby 
asked Gosernor Gilpin of Colorado for a re-enforcement of volunteers. 
Their first detachment arrived, two companies strong, and joined the 
force downriver at Fort Craig where Canby was massing four thousand 
men for a campaign southward to recapture Fort Bliss. But before he 
could move, Sibley’s brigade began to march up the river on February 7, 
18Q2, and by the eleventh was within twenty miles of Fort Craig. The first 
major battle of the Civil War on the Rio Grande was shaping up, with 
the Confederate invaders holding the initiative. 

Isolated probing actions by scouts of both armies followed, but 
without clashes. Lace in the day of February nineteenth the main body 
0! the Texan brigade began to draw into view across the river from Fort 
Craig, and by nightfall a large force was marked out by its campfires, 
and soldiers watching from the fort could hear voices across the water 
when the wind came from the east. The Confederates were camped on 
an open plain on the river’s east bank opposite the fort. It was the only 
clear ground between black lava beds and ravines to the south and the 
abrupt mesa of Valverde two miles to the north, which sent the river 
on a wide bend toward the west Two miles farther north, the mesa 
ended at another open plain with easy banks at each side of the river, 
where russet reeds clustered at lire -waicr’s edge, and golden winier 
cottonwoods stood in groves. On the west side were fields where Fort 
Craig soldiers grew feed for their horses, and the place— once the site 
of Fort Conrad— was now called the Hay Camp. 

Canby at Craig expected an attack upon his strong position, per- 
haps a siege. But when on the twentieth he could see that the enemy 
supply train, a mile and a halt away across the river, was moving nortli, 
he concluded that Sibley was about to by-pass him. taking his way 
around the mesa's eastern end. Canby ordered an attack. His troops 
lorded the river and came up tlic opposite sliore toward the Confederate 
camp in the face of rifle and cannon fire. Unable to advance or find com- 
pact cover on the mild slopes of the open plain, the Union troops scat- 
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tered to cling to isolated posiuons. There they spent the night, and 
returned across the river to the b>tt at daivn of the following day. By 
then the Texans had mos-ed in strength to the uprher side of the mesa- 
Canby provisioned his men and hurried them off to the Hay Camp. 
^Vhen they reached it, they saw the Texans on the open land north of 
the mesa, and fired on them. The battle of Valverde svas opened at nine 
o’clock in the morning, to last all tlay- 

It was a hot winter day, with a strong wind blowing that hauled 
long shifts of dust, and tore away smoke from the murzles of cannon, 
rifles and shotguns— for the Texans carried many of these. The Union 
charged through the T\\et in stteugdi early in. the fight, and met 
a terrible fire that killed many in ntidstream whose bodies floated asvay 
in the gentle current of winter's low water. Artillery duels t»niinued 
across the river until the Union cannon were dragged to the east bank, 
where from a strong position be>ODd the range of Confederate small arms 
they drove the invaders back from the river toward sandy ridges that 
marked a former bed of the river. The Texans made flanking chaiges 
with cavalry, but were dirown off* Three times the Texans tried to charge 
from their sand hills, and each time were forced back. 

After noon more Union troops were ordered across the riser, 
including the Second Regiment of New Mexico Volunteers, five com- 
panies of which refused to obey out of fear of the furious capacities of 
Texans in battle. In the course of the day occurred shifts in the com- 
mands of both sides. Colonel Canby came to take personal charge of the 
Union troops, relieving Colonel Ben S. Roberts, and General Sibley, 
becoming indisposed— some said drunk— turned the Confederate com- 
mand over to Colonel Tom Green, who though older by nearly twenty 
years since the Mier adventure, was still a spirited and original soldier. 

The battle seemed a draw until late in the day, when the strong- 
est Union battery of six guns established at the northern end of the 
battleground was charged first by cavalry, and then in a fury of daring 
ordered by Tom Green, by the whole Texan force that had been pinned 
down most of the day in the sand hills. The charge was tremendous, and 
the fighting for eight minutes "was terrific be)’ond description.” But the 
Union battery was inadequately supported; and all its officers and men 
were killed at their guns. It was the turning point. Seeing tlieir crack 
battery taken, the Union forces broke toward the river, “more like a 
herd of frightened mustangs than men." Many more viere slaughtered 
in making the ford. The rest were hastily formed once they reached the 
west bank. The Confederates gathered a cavalry force to charge after 
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them and complete the victory, but before it could tide through the 
river, a truce party came from Canby's command asking for a cease-fire 
to permit burial of the dead and care of the wounded. It was granted. 
Under its protection, then, Canby's army hurried south to Fort Craig 
in entire defeat, while on the field of their victory the invaders camped 
that night, eating luxuriously of captured "Yankee light bread and 
other most delicious eatables,” and drinking the whiskey they found in 
many a Union canteen, and believing the story they heard— how the 
canteens of the Union battery that !\ad fought so hard had been "tinc- 
tured with ether." The first phase of Sibley’s mission to conquer the 
mountain West was accomplished, for with the main New Mexican 
forces disposed of at least for the time being, he could now turn his 
back on them, march north to the cliicf cities of the territory and prepare 
to take its last major garrison at Fort Union. 

On the very night of his defeat, Canby sent orders by courier to 
the northern posts announcing Sibley’s victory, and giving orders that 
all public property, “and particularly provisions," were to be destroyed 
if necessary to keep them from falling into the hands of the invaders. So 
it was that Sibley, coming into sight of Albuquerque a few days later, 
saw three great columns of smoke standing above the town, and knew 
that a rich depot of supplies had been burned in anticipation of his 
arrival— and his need. "If it could have been possible for us to have 
hindered this," said a Texan soldier, "the Confederate Army of New 
Mexico would never have experienced any inconvenience for the want 
of claching or commusaries.” The Union quartermaster officer who gave 
the order to bum all public property in Albuquerque at half-past six 
on the morning of March second said that all was destroyed but sup- 
plies of "molasses, vinegar, soap and candles, and a few saddles, car- 
penter’s tools, and office furniture.” Most of these were pilfered by New 
Mexican residents. The Union garrison fled to Santa Fe, and Sibley’s 
men took Albuquerque unopposed. 

From Santa Fc a Union inspector-general sent a gloomy report 
to General Halleck at St. Louis. . . It is needless to say that this 
country is in a criucal condition. 'The militia have all run away and 
the New Mexican volunteers are deserting in large numbers. No de- 
pendence whatever can be placed on the natives; they are worse than 
worthless; they are really aids to the enemy, who catch them, take their 
arms and tell them to go home.” It had not been possible in one genera- 
tion VO erase the effects of the long periods of Spanish and Mexican rule 
when poverty and corruption had clenied the people any proper lessons 
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in self-defense. But help was raming. Another "force of Colorado -volun- 
teers is already on the way to assist u%” added the inspector, “and they 
may possibly arrive in time to save us from immediate danger." The 
Federal troops at Santa Fe were too few to defend the capital; once 
again Army property went up in smoke, and the garrison pulled out 
for Fort Union. 

There on hfarch tenth the First Colorado arrived in tearing 
spirits after a brilliant march through heavy winter. The Colorado 
volunteers were mostly recruits from the h-ontier mining towns. They 
had come West to make their fortunes, and now they had marched 
South to earn their fame. They drilled and trained for two weeks at 
Fort Union, where the territory's last defenses stood. Colonel Canby, 
still immobilized downriver at Fort Craig, bad sent orders that a supreme 
effort must be made to hold Fort Union. If it went, the whole territory 
went, and Colorado would be next. Kfeanwhile. the scat of New Mexican 
government had been moved to I-as Vegas, and betvveen March sixteenth 
and twenty-fourth three Texan regiments moved into Santa Fe. Other 
Texan forces were based at Galisteo twenty miles to the south. ‘'^Ve felt 
like heroes,” wTote a Texan soldier to his wife, telling bow his army had 
swept past Fort Craig leaving it cut off horn its supply source in northern 
New ^fexIco. "^Ve marched up the country with the fixed determination 
to wTench this country from the United States government. . . Fort 
Union was the great prize to be taken next. The Texan was confidenc 
Fort Union, he said, “was ours already: and then New Mexico would 
belong to the new government of the South, and it would then be so 
easy to cut off all communication with California. ..." A Texan picket 
of six hundred men left Santa Fe on March twenty-second to stand guard 
at the entrance to Apache Canyon. Las Vegas lay beyond, and Fort 
Union. Soon the main body of Texans would join the camp at the mouth 
of the canyon, and the sweep to the northeast would continue. 

But on March twenty-sixth in the afternoon the Confederate 
picket heard that a small force— “200 Mexicans and about 200 regulars" 
from Fort Union— was coming through the canyon on its way to attack 
Santa Fe. It sounded like folly, and it constituted a nuisance to be 
brushed off as lightly as possible. The Texan camp sprang to arms and 
taking two field guns marched up the canyon to meet and dispose of 
the foolhardy Union troops. Four miles up the canyon they saw the 
Federal column coming at the double time, and opened fire. The trot- 
ting column baited and the Texans went about forming into proper 
battle line. But before they tould manage this, every expeaation was 
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upset, for the Federal inlaritry “were upon the hills on both sides of us.” 
tvTote the Texan to his wife, “shooting us down like sheep.” In the 
rocky trough of the canyon the Texans retreated, and their attackers 
pressed along above them— “they could bc seen on the mountains jump- 
ing from rock to rock like so many mountain sheep.” Time and again 
the Texans retired to new positions and delivered fearful fire. Nothing 
could stop their enemies. How could this be, wondered the Texans; 
when had New Mexicans ever fought like this? But they soon discovered 
whom they were facing. “Instead of Mexicans and regulars, they were 
regular demons, upon whom iron and lead had no eilect, in the shape 
of Pike’s Peakers, from the Denver City gold mines. . , Falling back 
beyond a deep arroyo near the canyon’s entrance, the Texans made a 
last stand. Surely there they would be safe— but a company of Union 
cavalry came flying down to the arroyo, jumped it, and with drawn 
sabres and revolvers and in incredible immunity won the battle. The 
Texan picket surrendered. losing seventy-one prisoners, while the re^c 
fled toward the rear. 

Two days later, on the twenty-eighth, the battle was renewed, 
now between the main bodies of the two amies. The Confederates moved 
up from Gallsteo Into the canyon, and met the Federal forces who were 
much augmented by reinforcements from Fort Union, between the slopes 
of Glorieta Pass. The fight in the Pass surged through the day without 
decided advantage to either side. From high ground amid red rocks the 
batteries exchanged their salvos, and dismounted soldiers fought among 
clumps of cedar and mountain oak on the gritty slopes. The contest 
looked like a draw— until the Texan commander received word late in 
the day of a disaster that had overtaken him in his rear, at the west 
end of the canyon. There a Federal force under Major John M. Chiv- 
ington, a Colorado preacher, had come by a hidden march behind hills 
above tire canyon to fall upon the Confederate supply train of eighty- 
five wagons and nearly six hundred horses and mules whiclt had been 
left lightly guarded. Charging down on the supply camp, Cbivington 
and three hundred men of the First Colorado captured the guards, 
burned the wagons with all their contents, and bayonetted all the ani- 
mals. News of tills calamity came to the Confederate commander in the 
canyon during an armistice he had requested in order to bury his dead 
and attend to his wounded. The battle was adjourned until noon of 
the following day. It was never resumed, for without his supply, the 
Texan colonel knew he could not siuUin his forces for another engage- 
ment. He led them away to Santa Fe. Word of his defeat went to General 
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Sibley, wha W3S still at Albuquerque. The losses in the tvi'o phases of the 
battle cost the Confederates about three hundred and fifty killed, 
wounded and captured; the Union forces, about one hundred and fifty. 

The Coloradoans svere eager to press on after the retreating 
Texans and wipe them out; but direct orders had come from Colonel 
Canby to retire to Fort Union and keep it "at all hazards, and to leave 
nothing to chance." He feared an attack on the fort from the East, if a 
Confederate force was still asailable to move out of the Rio Grande 
salley and up the eastern plains of New Mexico. Further, he was himself 
once again in the field, for he was able to leave Fort Craig on April first 
to overtake Sibley at Albuquerque. There were now assembled the 
remnants of the Texan brigade. Santa Fe was once again free. On April 
eighth Canby arrived before Albuquerque, exchanged artillery salvos 
with Sibley, and then retired to the Sandia ^fountains to await rein- 
forcements from Fort Union. 

Sibley looked upon his own situation. His artillery ammunition 
was gone. He ordered his brass fieldpieces buried. His tupply train was 
destrojed, and could be replaced only by capturing another from the 
Union forces. But they w'ere now victorious, thanks to the First Colorado, 
and could hold on to their wagons and animals. The countryside was too 
poor to offer the invading army subsistence for a long campaign, such as 
had for its purpose the capture of the whole mountain and desert '^Vest. 
He was not the military governor of a conquered territory whose resources 
he could wring dry at will. He was the leader of a now hungry, tired 
and ragged army. On April twelfth he ordered a retreat to begin. His 
main body crossed the river at Albuquerque and went down the west 
bank to Los Lunas. During the next day the remainder straggled down 
the east bank and camped at Los Pinos, the ranch of Henry Connelly, 
then Governor of New Mexico. The ranch stood at Peralta, almost oppo- 
site to Los Lunas. On the same day Canby's reinforcements arrived, and 
on the next, he marched to pursue the retreating Texans, whom he over- 
took at Peralta on the fifteenth, and engaged in a skirmish before night- 
fall. "As we galloped aaoss the bottom towards them they fluttered like 
birds in a snare," wTote a Colorado volunteer. During the night the 
Texans forded the river, and came up with their main body on the west 
side. They left behind them their sick and wounded "without attendance, 
without medicine, and almost without food," 

For the next several days the retreat continued on the west bank, 
while the pursuit paralleled it on the east bank. Both armies were within 
cannon shot of each other, but no battles followed. Union troops won- 
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dered ^v•hy Colonel Canby did noi cross ll\e river and destroy Sibley’s 
Texans once and for all. ^Vas it because Canby was Sibley's brother 'in* 
law? Or uas Canby content to save his own men, and let tlie earth do 
his wort for him? For Sibley, -without resources, -was crossing some of the 
hardest country in the river kingdom, where back of the narrow valley 
benches there lay noihitrg but desert. To shake his pursuers Sibley turned, 
after a few days, into even harder lands. He left the river terraces and 
detoured westward into die San Mateo Mountains. Lost to sight, lie con* 
tinued southward then until he arrived at Fort Dliss, where before 
sending his broken forces home across the western wastes of Texas he 
composed his impressions. 

Reporting to the Confederate goiemmcnt at Richmond, he was 
convinced "that, except for its geographical position, the Territory of 
New Mexico is not wortli a quarter of the blood and treasure expended 
in its conque$l"-forgeiiing how in dial very geographical position rested 
the whole hope of the Confederate design for empire, now lost. Able 
to ignore die scry purpose of his mission, he went on to cite further 
exasperations. In New ^texico, "die indispensable element, food, cannot 
be relied on. During the last year, and landing recent operations, hun* 
dreds of thousands of sheep have been driven oif by the Navajo Indians. 
Indeed, sudt were the oampUinu of the people in this respect that I had 
determined, as good policy, to encourage private enterprises against that 
tribe and (he Apaches, and"— he was a consistent Confederate— "and to 
legalize die enslaving of Uicni." In the face of the record, he managed 
to sound like a conqueror. "Wc have beaten the enemy in every encoun- 
ter and against large odds. . . In the act of retreating, he thought it 
wise to smodicr any hopes for a return to New Mexico. ”... I cannot 
t])cak encouragingly lor the future, iny troops, having manifested a 
dogged, irreconcilable dcicsudon of die country and die people. . . 

On May fourteenth, at jatnes Magoffin’s, he assembled his troops 
and took leave of them. He told them what they had been dirough, he 
congratulated Uicm upon "die successes whtdi liaxe aowticd their 
amu ... in die short but brilliant campaign." He listed their engage- 
ments. "The boasted valor of Texans lias been fully vindicated. Vaherde, 
Gloricta, Albuquerque, Peralta, and last, diough not least, your success- 
ful and almost unprecedented evacuation, dirough mountain passes and 
over a trackless waste ol a hundred miles through a famishing country, 
vsill l>c duly clironiclcd. and form one of die brightest |>agcs In the 
bisiory of the Second American Revolution. . . ." It was a commander's 
valedictory in the st)Ic of the Mexicans he so despised, for it referred 
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to pit^T^- thin g but his total defeat In early siunmer of 1862 the Texans 
s»-ere gone. Colonel Baylor's Confederate Territory of Arirona was un- 
done, the threat against the whole Federal Far \Vest was lifted, and the 
Civil ^Var, so far as it concerned the Rio Grande in New Mexico, 
n-as over. 


33 - 

The Desolate 


But not every problem that had come svith it. "’The v»bole coun- 
try was a theater of desolation," wrote a newly amved officer of what 
he saw in the summer of 1862. "What the Confederates faded to appro- 
priate, the Apaches destroyed. The inhabitants tvere literally starving 
and utterly demoralued." He came to the river at .\fesilla in August, 
1862, with Brigadier General James H. Caricton’s column of troops 
ordered from California to reinforce New Mexico against the Texans. 
^Vhe^ they arrived the Texans had departed, and New Mexico was 
struggling with her old internal enemies, the roving triba-and extreme 
hardship complicated by a ten-year drought As the Cahfomia Column 
came to take the ford at Mesilia they found that the river was so empty 
that they "crossed the river-bed on foot, dry-shod. 

Plenty of stories about the river's exhaustion were heard during 
the 1850s. At El Paso people dug boles nine feel deep in the dry bed in 
order to tap a little groundwater for domestic uses. Herds of goats and 
sheep v\-ere driven up from Presidio dd Norte to El Paso in the river 
bed which when dry made a Ene path. Once when the river was revived 
by a Hide runoff a few miles above the Pass, residents on the Mexican 
side diverted all the flow to their fidds and orchards. The people of 
Franklin on the American side "raised the question as to their right." 
The matter was "compromised” through a division of the waters between 
the users in both nations. In the winter of r855 the river disappeared 
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about 25 miles above Las Cruces (about San Diego Crossing) sunk in 
the sand and did not appear again until it readied the . . . fall about 
3 miles above El Paso." Here was the same curious concept as that held 
by the Spaniards in 1541, when one of Coronado’s officers reported 
that the lower New Mexico river “disappeared underground like the 
Guadiana in Estreniadura . . . tvhile fartlier on it reappeared as a large 
stream." But there was no flowing subterranean passage; only an exhaus- 
tion o£ surface flow, and a lowered level of groundwater unable to seep 
above to make channel water. Here and there in such an interrupted 
passage the people might find deep holes or pools wliere quantities of fish 
gathered to survive; and they fished for these all they liked. But fish out 
of a few pooh could not sustain the population, and Carleton’s troopers 
found that "instead of being able to furnish us supplies, we were com- 
pelled to afford them occasional assistance." Luckily the Californians 
had been well-provisioned by their commander with rations that included 
pemraican, which they hated, and they were "consequently in a condition 
to be independent until such protection could be granted as would 
induce the resident population to re-commence farming operations." 

For if there were no Confederates to fight, Carleton soon found 
that his well-trained soldiers would have plenty to do to control Indian 
raiders. He made a rapid reconnaissance of the Pass country, and then 
hastened to Santa Fe to become commander of New Mexico, relieving 
Canby who departed for the East and the star of a brigadier. Carleton, 
with the support of Governor Connelly, soon resolved under martial 
law to throw every resource of Uie Territory into controlling the Indians. 
For the first time in New Mexico they were to be confined on a reserva- 
tion. The site chosen by Carleton was on (he Pecos River in southeastern 
New Mexico, where a cottonwood grove sixteen miles long and half a 
mile wide at its widest bordered the red, muddy stream. A fort was 
constructed and named after General Edwin V. Sumner, and there first 
the Mescalero Apaches and later the Navajos were gathered and guarded. 
There were no Mexican or American settlements anywhere near the 
Bosque Redondo, as the reservation was called after its grove that 
curved along the Pecos. The Indians were encouraged to raise their food 
now instead of steal it. They look glumly to such a life. To the Array 
all Indians looked alike— but the Apaches and Navajos were hereditary 
enemies, and combining them on a single reservation caused extra prob- 
lems of supervision. They were dispirited. When the Apaches had finally 
surrendered to Carleton their leadv told him, . . We are worn-out; we 
have no more heart; we have no {wovisions, no means to live; your troops 
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are everywhere. ... Do with us as may seem good to you, but do not 
forget that we are men and braves.” It was an affecting speech, but soldiers 
remembered how relentless and how clever the Apaches had been for 
generations in their thieving. 'These Indians are a decided institution 
in Is’ew Mexico,” noted a trooper, "they seldom kill their tenants the 
Mexicans. It would be bad policy. Dead men raise no stock. ..." As for 
Navajos, soldiers concluded that in addition to their terrible warfare the 
Navajos could claim a curious disunction. "Persons who speak the ^V'elsh 
language find 00 difficulty in understanding them and being under- 
stood by them. . . ." It seemed obvious to soldiers that Navajos were 
descended from \Velsh families who long before had been cast away on 
the Texas Gulf CoasL 

The Apaches in their hundreds and the Navajos in their thou- 
sands suffered from cold and hunger at the Bosque Redondo. General 
CaHeton inspected Fort Sumner and found they were not raising enough 
food for themsehes. and ordered full government rations to be made 
available to them. Further, he organized a cattle drive to bring stock 
aiiimals to the reservation. The first movement of iu kind under Amer- 
ican administration, it was the forerunner of the cattle trail industry 
of Meiv Mexico. One member of the inspecting party with General 
Carleton w'as Juan B. Lamy, first bishop of Santa Fe. He revievt-ed the 
misfortunes of the Indians, and of these the one be felt able to relieve 
'vas the lack of education for their children, of whom there were nearly 
three thousand at the Bosque Redondo. The Bishop offered to find 
teachers lor them. It was the best hope for the future, as he always felt 
But though the Army authorities might agree with him in general, they 
made nothing of his offer. 

The Fort Sumner experiment lasted for five years. It was aban- 
doned because of many difficulties. The two tribes could not leam to 
live in harmony at close quarters. Their hardships v\ere discouraging. 
They were not pastoral people who took naturally to farming. Govem- 
meni policy in ^Vashington knew little of the realities that bad led to 
the captivity of the Indians, and saw only its effect upon them as 
inhumane. WTien fint the Apaches and later the Navajos broke out of 
the reservation, they were allowed to return to their old lands. The 
Apaches were to make trouble for many more years; but the Navajos 
were for the most part pacified. Going west across the rivers, they were 
exiles coming home, and one old nmn among them said, "When we 
saw the top of the mountain from Albuquerque we wondered if it was 
ourmountain. and we felt like talking to the ground, we loved it so. . . ." 
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about 25 miles above Las Cruces (about San Diego Crossing) sunk in 
the sand and did not appear again until it reaclred the . . . fall about 
3 miles above Z 1 Paso.” Here was ilie same curious concept as that held 
by the Spaniards in 154*. when one of Coronado's ofRcers reported 
that the lower New Mexico river ‘'disappeared underground like tlie 
Guadiana in Estremadura . . . while fartlier on it reappeared as a large 
stream.” But there was no flowing subterranean passage; only an exhaus- 
tion of surface flow, and a lowered level of groundwater unable to seep 
above to make channel water. Here and there in suclr an interrupted 
passage the people might find deep holes or pools where quantities of fish 
gathered to survive; and they fished for tliese all they liked. But fish out 
of a few pools could not sustain the population, and Carleton's troopers 
found that "instead of being able to furnish us supplies, we were com- 
pelled to afford them occasional assistance." Luckily the Californians 
had been well-provisioned by their commander with rations tliat included 
pemtnican, which they hated, and they were "consequently in a condition 
to be independent until such protection could be granted as would 
induce the resident population to re-commence fanning operations." 

For if there were no Confederates to fight, Carleton soon found 
that his well-trained soldiers would have plenty to do to control Indian 
raiders. He made a rapid reconnaissance of the Pass country, and then 
hastened to Santa Fe to become commander of New Mexicoi relieving 
Canby who departed lor the East and live star of a brigadier. Carleton, 
with the support of Governor Connelly, soon resolved under martial 
law to throw every resource of the Territory into controlling the Indians. 
For the first time in New Mexico they were to be confined on a reserva- 
tion. The site chosen by Carleton was on the Pecos River in southeastern 
New Mexico, where a cottonwood grove sixteen miles long and half a 
mile wide at its widest bordered the red. muddy stream. A fort was 
constructed and named after General Edwin V. Sumner, and there first 
the Mcscalero Apaches and later the Navajos were gathered and guarded. 
There were no Mexican or American seUlemenis anywhere near the 
Bosque Redondo, as the reservation was called after its grove that 
curved along the Pecos. The Indians were encouraged to raise tlieir food 
now instead of steal it. They look glumly to such a life. To the Army 
all Indians looked alike— but the Apaches and Navajos were hereditary 
enemies, and combining them on a single reservation caused extra prob- 
lems of supervision. They were dispirited. When the Apaches had finally 
surrendered to Carleton their leader told him, ". . . We are worn-out; we 
have no more heart; we have no [xovisions, no means to live; your troops 
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aie e\ery^v'here. . . . X)o ^v'hh us as may seem good to you, but do not 
forget that we are men and braves.” It was an affecting speech, but soldiers 
remembered how relentless and how clo'cr the Apaches had been for 
generations in their thieving. "These Indians are a decided institution 
in New Mexico," noted a trooper, "they seldom till their tenants the 
Mexicans. It would be bad policy. Dead men raise no stock. ..." As for 
Navajos, soldiers concluded that in addition to their terrible svarfare the 
Navajos could claim a curious distinction. “Persons who speak the ^V^elsh 
language find no difficulty in understanding them and being under* 
stood by them. . . .” It seemed obvious to soldien tliat Navajos were 
descended from 'Welsh families who long before had been cast away on 
the Texas Gulf CoasL 

The Apaches in their hundreds and the Navajos in their thou- 
sands suffered from cold and hunger at the Bosque Redondo. General 
Carleton inspected Fort Sumner and found they ^«'e^e not raising enough 
food for themselves, and ordered lull government rations to be made 
available to them. Further, he organized a cattle drive to bring stock 
animals to the reservation. The first mosement of its kind under Amer- 
ican administration, it was the forerunner of the cattle trail industry 
of New Mexico. One member of the inspecting party with General 
Carleton was Juan B. Lamy, first bishop of Santa Fe. He reviewed the 
misfortunes of the Indians, and of these the one he felt able to relieve 
was the lack of education for thar children, of tv-bom there were nearly 
three thousand at the Bosque Redondo. The Bishop offered to find 
teachers for (hem. It was the best hope for the future, as be always felt. 
But though the Army authorities might agree with him in general, they 
made nothing of his offer. 

The Fort Sumner experiment lasted for five years. It tvas aban- 
doned because of many difficulties. The two tribes could not learn to 
live in harmony at close quarters. Their hardships were discouraging. 
They were not pastoral people who took naturally to farming. Govern- 
ment policy in Washington knew little of the realities that had led to 
the captivity of the Indians, and saw only its effect upon them as 
inhumane. ^Vhen first the Apaches and later the Navajos broke out of 
the reservation, they were allowed to return to their old lands. The 
Apaches were to make trouble for many more jears; but the Navajos 
were for the most part pacified. Going west across the rivers, they were 
exiles coming home, and one old man among them said, "When we 
saw the top of the mounuin from Albuquerque we wondered if it was 
our mountain, and we felt like talking to the ground, we loved it so. . . 
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The interlude had its value- Farming and randiing, the settling 
of towns, greater safety in travel, had opportunity to develop. Further, 
Carleton, a stern administrator of martial law, put down disturbing 
elements in tl>e civil {xipulaiion. For during tlic years before the Civil 
War, and after its suppression in New Mexico and Arizona, the territories 
had been "cursed by llte presence of two or tlirec hundred of the most 
infamous scoundrels it is possible to conceive- Innocent and unoffending 
men,” said one of Carleton’s captains, "were shot dowji or bowie-knived 
merely for the pleasure of witnessing their death agonies. Men walked 
the streets and public squares with double-barrelled shotguns, and hunted 
each other as sportsmen hunt for game. . . . Since Caricton's occupa- 
tion of those Territories wiili his California Column, a great change 
for the better has taken place, and this melioration promises to gain 
ground. . . 


34 - 

Confederate Border 


Private inspiration was also the cause of mudi public disorder 
and suffering on the Texas river in the years that bracketted the Civil 
War— but with a difference from the pattern of trouble in New Mexico. 
Along the Texas Rio Grande it was organized into bands of outlaw 
Mexicans (sometimes allied with Indians) that killed ranchen and 
travellers, destroyed property, and stole stock animals. Chased by United 
States and Mexican authorities, they were seldom inconvenienced by 
both governments at the same time, and to escape had only to cross the 
river in cither direction, depending upon which nation pursued them 
at the moment. Sanctuary always lay over the river. \Vhen the law pur- 
suing a criminal asked "Where is he?” the famous answer on the lower 
Rio Grande was always, "al otro lado— on the other side." The design 
of pursuit and escape, with repeated tal« of boldness, quick wits and 
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invenlive cruelty, led to a confused tradition among the people. Through 
long experience as connoisseurs of border butchery, they came to glorify 
the more expert criminals who made victims of their kind. "When out 
of the welter of torture, murder, burning and theft there emerged an 
occasional Mexican virtuoso of remorseless savagery, he was celebrated 
in folk songs, for mingled with the terror which greeted his sudden 
appearances was a sigh of admiration. His type, with few variations, sras 
the reigning folk hero along the boundary river for a century. 

One such who played bis character about the river towns of 
Mier, Roma, Reynosa and Camargo in the early 1860s was Abram Garcia. 
As it was his whim always to ride a while horse, he was knoivn ^ the 
White Cavalier. He and his band of followers were as handsome as they 
were brave, and as vain as they were cruel. They rode superb horses, 
saddled in gear that flashed with silver and gold mountings. Their 
immense hats heavy svith gold and silver threads threur capes of shadow 
over their upper bodies and in the shadow flashed brilliant eyes and 
dazzling teeth. Their short jackets and tight trousers were made of velvet 
or the thinnest buckskins, loaded with silver buttons and bullion lace. 
Tliey bristled with weapons. It was their convention to affect an elabo* 
rate courtesy of manner while hot with lust they reduced their victims 
to an animal state, and in the process gave pain. The \Vhite Cavalier 
enjoyed causing men to dance or have their feet shot off. When they 
had danced enough, he saw that they were stripped and beaten until 
almost, or— what could it possibly matter?— or in fact, dead. Then taking 
their horses, money, merchandise, or other portable possessions he 
spurred his mount till it bled and with marvellous grace vanished in 
a cloud of dust. 

An even more ambitious example of the type was Juan Nepomu- 
ceno Cortina who beginning as a private murderer, later, like Canales 
and Carvajal, sometimes took whole towns and even provinces for his 
game. His title in the folk convention of his time was “Red Robber of 
the Rio Grande.” In 1859 he captured Brownsville after a battle and 
in the following year he was pursued by Lieutenant Colonel Robert E. 
Lee, who was then still an officer of the United Stales Army on duty in 
Texas. He eluded Colonel Lee, v»ho was restricted in his efforts by inter- 
national policy governing the penetration of United States troops into 
Mexico. After another year Cortina made a brilliant reappearance on 
the Rio Grande to burn the little river town of Roma. It was his specialty 
to posture as the defender of Mexicans in Texas, which gave a spurious 
dignity to his passion for destruction. His career was to know strange 
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by an army. Its first purpose \sras to lake part in the large-scale Federal 
invasion of Texas from her two borders, by svay of tlie Red River and 
lire Rio Grandc-a scheme dial was never executed. Its next move was 
to discourage by its presence any effort of tlie Frcncli— who now had 
almost forty thousand troops in Mexico— to reinforce the Confederacy 
through Matamoros. No French troops Utreaiened Matamoros during 
the Union occupation of Ilrownsville. 

The occupation interrupted the cotton trade out of Brownsville. 
Colton was now hauled overland from San Antonio warehouses to Eagle 
Pass far upriver, where remained tlsc only Mexican port of entry above 
Matamoros. Confederate troops, in garrison at Fort Duncan, preserved 
the secessionist authority of the town, tliough out of eighty-three votes 
east there in die Texas election on secession, eiglity went for the Union. 
Those loyal to the United States fled to Piedras Negros across the river, 
and were joined by odiers from elsewhere In Texas, and all knew every 
trouble of exile. Few of them could speak Spanish. All found it hard to 
get jobs. Many who tried to return over the river on dicir way to the 
United Sutes were captured, and some were hanged. 

Immense cotton shipments were crossed from Eagle Pass to Piedraj 
Negras. A founding citizen of Eagle Pass saw in 18C4 how at one time 
“the whole river bottom from the bank of the river to the edge of town 
was covered with cotton.*' It was a fine volume of business for the Mexi‘« 
can customs officers, who took an export duty from the Confederacy of 
one bale for each bale passed Uirough die port. From Piedras Negras 
the cotton was transported by road down die Mexican side of the river 
to Matamoros or Bagdad, where the ocean-going ships waited. 

In the summer of 18G4 the affairs of Mexico touched toward the 
border river with increased energy. On June twelfth the /\rchduke 
Maximilian of Austria arrived in Mexico to ascend the throne as em- 
peror. The French troops that armed his regime— for he was the candi- 
date of Napoleon III for the crown of Mexico— pressed closer to die 
border and forced JuSrez to transfer his roving government to the 
extreme north, at El Paso on the Mexican bank- In July the Union forces 
at Brownsville were wididrawn and only a small garrison was left to 
hold Point Isabel and the Arms of St. James. The Judrez forces held 
Matamoros, where Cortina, in one of his periods of oiEdal respectability, 
was the commanding general under the republic. He was, extraordinarily, 
now tacitly an ally of the United States, in opposition to the Confederate 
garrison that moved into Fort Brown when the Federal forces left it. 

Late in the summer a French army of five thousand men landed 
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at Bagdad and marched inland to take l^fatamoros from the republic. 
General Cortina led three thousand men and sixteen cannon do^vn the 
rher to meet them, drote them bade to the sea, and then turned to defeat 
a Confederate force from Brownsville that had supported the French 
by attacking his rear guard. On the ninth he captured Brownsville, ran 
up the United Slates flag, and offered the dty to the Union commander 
at Point Isabel, who with his troops was unable to accept iL Presently 
General Cortina was off on other campaigns in northern Mexico, the 
Confederates were hack in Fort Brown, the Emperor Maximilian's 
power was established at Matamoros under General Mejia, whom the 
river populace knew of old, and the spring of 1865 saw the Confederacy 
fall into ruin. As Lee surrendered on April ninth at Appomattox, the 
Confederate Trans-Mississippi Department consisting of Arkansas, Loui- 
siana and Texas, continued to resist. It was not until May sixth that 
the three states svere surrendered. Bui even after that, on hfay thirteenth, 
Confedetate troops from Fort Brown and Union troops from Point 
Isabel met in battle near Taylor's plain of Palo Alto. The Confederates 
forced the Union detachment to retreat, but could not break their line, 
and when evening fell overland from the Gulf the engagement ended— 
and with it all Civil War hostilities on the Texas river. 


35 - 

The Second Mexican Empire 


There remained under the command of General ‘Kirby Smith a 
large Confederate army in Texas to be surrendered or captured. On 
May seventeenth, at Washington, one Rio Grande veteran issued orders 
to another for the final padficatloa of Texas. Lieutenant General U. S. 
Grant, the quartermaster-officer with Taylor in 1846, wToie to Major 
General Philip H. Sheridan, who had saved at Fort Duncan as a lieu- 
tenant in 1854, to "proceed without delay to the West to . . . restore 
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Texas, and that part ol Louisiana hcW by the enemy, to the Union. . . 
Sheridan was to ''place a strong force on the Rio Grande, holding it at 
least to a point opposite Camargo, and above that if'— the supreme com- 
mander well remembered the river country— "if supplies can be pro- 
cured. ... I think," he added, "the Rio Grande should be strongly held, 
whether the forces in Texas surrender or not. and that no time should 
be lost in getting troops there. If war is to be made, they will be in the 
right place: if Kirby Smith surrenders, they tvill be on the line which 
is to be strongly garrisoned. . . .” 

Was it odd that even after all resistance in Texas was ended there 
should still be a need there for a great army? Grant mentioned the Fourth 
Corps, the Twenty-fifth Corps, and thirty-seven thousand other troops 
as available to occupy Texas and hold the Rio Grande. General Sheridan 
hastened to see him and soon heard him speak of what could not be 
written in orders. The United States still maintained olBcial neutrality 
toward France and her invasion of Mexico, while actually holding every 
sympathy for Juirez and his republic It was to show great potential 
strength in support of the Juirez army that the river line was to be held 
in force by United States troops. “As a matter of fact," wrote General 
Sheridan later, General Grant said that he "looked upon the invasion 
of Mexico by Maximilian as a part of the rebellion itself, and that our 
success in putting down secession would never be complete until the 
French and Austrian invaders were compelled to quit the territory of 
our sister republic." Grant cautioned Sheridan "to act with great cir- 
cumspection, since the Secretary of State, Mr. Seward, was much opposed 
to the use of our troops along the border in any active way that would 
be likely to involve us in a war with European powers." 

Sheridan left at once for Texas by way of New Orleans. Near the 
mouth of the Red River he heard from Edward R. S. Canhy— now a 
major general— that General Kirby Smith had surrendered to him on 
May 26, 1865, under terms like those offered to Lee. by which the de- 
feated officers might take home with them their ammaU, side arms and 
possessions, to apply them to the needs of peace. With that act, Sheridan’s 
second, and unofficial, mission became his first. He hurried on to Browns- 
ville, arriving June first, to aninuite his river command with every 
scheme short of battle to harass Imperial Mexico. The task was well 
within his grasp as an able professional. "That bold dragoon,” he was 
called by a New Yorker who once entertained him at dinner. His host 
saw him as "a stumpy, quadrangular little man, with a forehead of no 
promise and hair so short that it looked like a coat of black paint. But 
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ills eye and his mouth shew force” and “im talk is pleasant. . . This 
diarist saw him as “a brilliant practitioner” in military aSairs, and— a 
connoisseur in his mountainous antiquity— General Scott said of Sheri* 
dan's battles in 1864 against Early that they were "among the most 
finished affairs of this war. . . 

Once at the river, Sheridan saw that if be was to supply a great 
Jiimy along its valley he must do better than haul supplies by svagon and 
mule over the Point Isabel flats. There was no railroad any^vhere on the 
Rio Grande. He immediately began to build the first one— a narrow-gauge 
line running from Point Isabel to Broivnsville, that used wood-burning 
locomotives with extravagant cowcatchers and commodious wooden cabs. 
He soon heard disagreeable news. General Kirby Smith's command, 
though surrendered, was making an effort to remain intact, with the 
object of fleeing to hlexico to sene under the Emperor. Sheridan sent 
troops in force up the river to "make demonstrations" that would 
discourage the Confederates from crossing. Already they bad delivered 
to General Mejia in Nfatamoros a supply of munitions. Sheridan sternly 
demanded the return of these. He saw a perfea pretext for invasion If 
Mejia refused. He was not alone in bis sense of a possible war against 
the £mperor. The Eastern papers were saying that Napoleon III was 
about to send heavy reinforcements to ftfexico, and readers noted that 
the United States would have a hundred thousand troops on the Rio 
Grande to oppose him. and war seemed "clearly in the cards" to an 
observant civilian who had served in Lincoln’s administration. He 
thought it not entirely undesirable. Like ail intelligent and sympathetic 
citizens, he was griesed by what the war bad done to the nation. ^Vas 
there a cure waiting at the Rio Grande? "Six months," he mused, "six 
months of campaigning by Virginians and Mississippiaits and Texans, 
shoulder to shoulder with New Englanders and Westerners . . . might 
be ^vonderfully reconstructive in its effect and reunite our fraaured 
young national bones faster than any other treatment could possibly 
do. . . 

Still the Secretary of State refused to sanction direct intervention 
at the border, even though after Genera] Sheridan's "demonstrations” 
the French everywhere in northern Mexico, demoralued and agitated, 
seemed about to withdraw to the south. But General Mejia delivered 
up the Confederate munitions, and “a golden opportunity was lost,” as 
Sheridan said, "for we had ample excuse for crossing the boundary." 
Encouraged once again by Seward's policy, the Emperor, said General 
Sheridan, "gained in strength till finally all the accessible sections of 
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Mexico were in his possession, and the Republic under President Juirez 
almost succumbed." 

The General admitted to "growing impatient at this," and decided 
to "try again what virtue there might be in a hostile demonstration." 
Pirst he reviewed the Fourth Corps at San Antonio in September as 
though to prepare "with some ostentation for a campaign," and then 
"escorted by a regiment of horse" he dashed to Fort Duncan at Eagle 
Pass on the river. He hadn’t been there since he was a lieutenant fight- 
ing Lipans, hunting for turkey, geese, deer and antelope, and observing 
the bird life of the valley. Now he made contact with agents of Juirez 
in Piedras Negras, "taking care not to do this in the dark," and in a 
day or two all north Mexico was convinced that the American general 
was only awaiting the arrival of a great force of troops to cross the river 
and fight for Juirez and the Republic. The results were most promis- 
ing. The Emperor's array abandoned all of north Mexico as far south 
as Monterrey. The only imperial garrison was the handful left at Mata- 
moros with Mejia, and they were confined there by "that unknown 
quantity" General Cortina, who harassed the town so chat none dared 
venture out of it. Republican troops were collected at Camargo, Mier 
and other river towns. 

The moment was ripe for a oushing blow at the Empire— but 
once again the State Department, after protests from the French zVm- 
bassador, ordered "a strict neutrality." and Sheridan was obliged to stay 
on his side of the river. 

He could only spend his energies on lesser excitements than inva- 
sion. He put down a colonization scheme organized by ex-Confederate 
personages who had been promised titles of nobility, land grants and 
the comforts of a new system of peonage by the Emperor if they would 
migrate to join him. He worked to compose the rivalries of General 
Cortina and General Canales who while fighting for the Republic “were 
freebooters enough to take a shy at each other frequently,” and to 
unite them in a single command he recruited General Carvajal to come 
from Washington. But Carvajal, "the old wretch,” was quickly unseated 
by Canales, and efforts at harmony failed. Matamoros was again in the 
hands of the Republic. General Sheridan sent frequent shipments of 
munitions "by the most secret methods” to the Juirez forces— in one ship- 
ment there were thirty thousand muskets— and by midsummer of 1866 
the republican armies held the entire Mexican Rio Grande, and "in fact," 
wrote General Sheridan, "nearly the whole of Mexico down to San 
Luis Polosi." 
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Such ne\i,-s changed policy at the Tuileries in the following winter. 
Napoleon III cabled to his commander in Mexico— Sheridan saw a 
copy of the cable— to trilhdraw French troops under Maximilian. The 
message was sent at the very time when at Saint-Cloud the despairing 
Empress of Mexico was beseeching the French Emperor to send more 
aid to her doomed husband. By February, 1867, all French soldiers in 
Mexico were gone, some having embarked from Matamoros for the 
voyage home. Through the spring Maximilian fought his last battles 
until at Quer^taro in June he was taken prisoner and the Empire was lost. 

'When the news of his capture reached the river, a ball was given 
in the Customs House at Piedras Negras to which "all the foreigners 
in Eagle Pass were invited . . . leather with all the best people in that 
part of the country." The next word that came was spread there by a 
Mexican colonel who coming to the river from the interior told how 
the Emperor had been condemned to death, and how after his sentence 
the people of Mexico felt great sympathy for him. In Mexico City— had 
they heard this at the river^— five hundred ladies dressed in mourning 
marched in procession to present a petition for clemency to the authori- 
ties, It was denied. On the morning of June nineteenth everybody went 
up the hill at Quer^taro-ihe Colonel had been there and had seen it 
all— to watch the Emperor as he was brought out by platoons of soldiers. 
When the Emperor and the two generals who were to die with him— one 
was hfej/a— were lined up facing the firing squad ''Maximilian advanced 
and presented each of the firing party with a gold doubloon, with the 
request that they would take goc^ aim until he gave them the signal 
to fire by removing his hand from his breast. After resuming his position 
he eulogized his generals and resigned to them the honor of dying first. 
After they fell he calmly confronted the death that awaited him and 
met it with a fearlessness that became him. . . The news shocked the 
world, and a New Yorker made the wry comment that JuSrez’s Liberal 
party . . could hardly be expected to depart from the settled practice 
of all Mexican administrations in their hour of victory. . . ." 

If there were few battles, or even skirmishes, on the Texas Rio 
Grande in the Civil War, its final phase was its most important one. 
General Sheridan observed, "At the dose of our war there was little 
hope for the Republic of Mexico. Indeed, till our troops were concen- 
trated on the Rio Grande there was none. Our appearance in such force 
along the border permitted the Liberal leaders, refugees from their 
homes, to establish rendezvous whence they could promulgate their 
plans in safety, while the countenance thus given the cause, when hope 
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was well-nigh gone, incited the Mexican people to renewed resistance. 
Beginning again with very scant means, for they had lost about all, the 
Liberals saw their cause, under the influence of such significant and 
powerful backing, progress and steadily grow so strong that within two 
years Imperialism had received its deatli-blow. I doubt,” concluded the 
General with satisfaction, "I doubt very much whether such results could 
have been achieved without tl\e presence of an American army on the 
Rio Grande, which, be it remembered, was sent there because, in General 
Grant’s words, the French invasion of Mexico was so closely related to 
the rebellion as to be essentially a part of it*” 

In the Civil War campaign of the New Mexico Rio Grande the 
Rocky Mountain and Pacific West was saved for the Union; while the 
Federal occupation of the Texan Rio Grande helped to sustain the 
Monroe Doctrine and Mexican autonomy. Soon the United States troops 
were pulled away from the river in great numbers, with only small gar- 
risons left in the river forts; and across the way in Mexico, those who had 
fought the Empire returned to their prewar occupations. Among them 
was General CotUna, who with refreshed vigor resumed his career of 
raider and destroyer in and out of Texas. 

Of all Western problems remaining after the Civil War the great- 
est one was that of the unpacified Indians. U loomed in menace behind 
every growing expression of civillred life in the river empire, where it 
was estimated that the Comanches, the Apaches, the Navajos, and the 
Lipans with their allies totalled eighty thousand. But as early as 1866 
there was promise of a solution— of sorts— for it appeared that "the gov- 
ernment in Washington," as a New Mexican churchman noted, was 
"contemplating a plan, which if carried out with prudence and humanity" 
would lead to the conversion of the Indians, "particularly of their chil- 
dren. . . Under the power and need of Uie whole nation in its westward 
reach the freedom of the Indians was about to be lost. Its last expressions 
glared the more brightly and terribly for the twilight that gathered to 
dose over the long Indian day. 
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The Mexico Moon 


To ihe old Spaaish question. “Wliat is an Indian?”, the Americans 
found various answers, depending upon their nearness to frontier experi- 
ence. The Washington gosemment. farthest away, when appealed to 
time and again for help, either replied. like Madrid or Mexico City in 
their periods of sovereignty, that local troops must suppress the savages, 
or sent Congressional commissions to investigate lumon of Indian out- 
rages. One such conuntssion. sitting in Texas in 1875, summoned any 
svho had complaints, and many responded. "Several of these men,” stated 
the executive document of the bearing, “while appearing before the 
commission to record their losses by Indian raids, were called away by 
the news of fresh attach upon their residences and property. . . So 
at the s-ery instant when unwieldy gos'ernment at last was listening, 
though not )et acting, the human reality and trial of the people was 
dramatically proved. It was important that this svas $0, for removed far 
from the scenes of depredation, the goverrunent at times seemed skeptical 
of the alarms and supplications it heard so often &om the ^Ve$t. The 
whole problem was confusing, for not all Indians vt-ere murderous 
aggressors— the Pueblos of the Rio Grande abided in peace, and their 
governors each held an ebony cane headed with silver that had been 
bestowed as s}'mbols of authority in 1863. bearing the engraved name of 
the bestower: "A. Lincoln Pres. UA" 

But the others, the nomads? What hope was there for peace with 
them? Commissioner Emory in the 'fifties said they had "but two settled 
principles of action— to kill the defenceless and avoid collision with a 
superior or equal force.” Some relonners proposed a gentle approach, in 
Quaker courage and passivity, on the grounds that the Indian hardly 
knew right from wTong, and could not be held responsible, really, for 
what he did not consider criminal. An Indian fighter of long experience 
bitterly disposed of such a view, to his own satisfaction, anyway. 
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concubinage and slavery. Adult white men were killed rather than cap* 
tured. The dead were dishonored by mutilations that hideously mocked 
Uieir leduciion to final impotence. l£ destroying Indians rarely entered 
the center of a remote town, they were bold and brilliant about striking 
at its loose ends where streets laded iitto open country, and stealing, 
killing, burning and vanishing all in a moment. At Eagle Pass when an 
avenging party rode out in pursuit, its men gave "tlie Terrible Texas," 
whidt was "a concert oE sounds before entering an Indian fight accom- 
panied by roUeys of pistol shots. ...” A man, knowing there were Indians 
about, once whistled to keep up his spirits, and a friend hearing him 
remarked that “there was no tune to his music,” and did not blame him. 
In the American river towns where Indians struck there was bitter feeling 
toward the Mexican authorities on the other side, who sometimes did 
less than their share to take and punish the raiders. Citizens riding out 
alter escaping raiders might see nothing of them but a line ol smokes 
standing across the plains at intervals as signals to show other Indians 
where rode success and safety. 

It was the Comanches who in the beginning had brought cap- 
tured wild horses from the Spanish lands to the plains, and dtey remained 
the leading nation in the swift, always shifting warfare against the grow- 
ing power of the Americans. As constant enemies they became familiar 
to the settlers, who saw them not only with rage and fear but also with a 
sense of wonder at many details of their mysterious life. 

Their visions were like the weather over mountain and plain, 
their laws came from the creature powets of the earth. Needing assur- 
ance or protection from life beyond himself, an Indian plainsman went 
alone into the open land to undertake an ordeal of thirst, hunger or 
other sulfering, that would bring him a vision. When be was worthy, it 
came to hint as another man who spoke to him, giving him a song for 
his own, or a sacred ritual. He was both prostrated and exalted when 
Uic vision on leaving took animal Iona so that he would know what 
creature had blessed him. and whose feathers or fur or bone be must 
ever after keep by him as saaed protection. When an Indian drew pic- 
tures of what he knew, he left out some tilings it would be dangerous to 
SCI down, for in iuelf a drawing could exert wicked power. To tlie white 
strangers, some of die daily realides of the Indians seemed poetic— die 
very name of die largest division of die Comanche nadon, the one that 
ranged about the river, was "the 'Honcy-Eaicts.'’ 

From die horse they look their style. Dismounted diey were 
awkward and sluggish, but the moment they were on a horse they showed 
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every ease and grace, as if they took lordship &om the animal s\ho ivas 
lord of the prairies. Comanche children learned to ride early. The 
warrior would never ride a mare. Maleness was superior, and any expres- 
sion of its attributes enhanced his oun. War chiefs each owned great 
bands of borses, by the hundreds. Even apart from Avhat they would 
bring in trade, these represented wealth and splendor— and jet more, 
they carried in them their master’s essence; for when he broke a irild 
mustangs the Comanche roped and threw it. and then made it his in 
another way. He put his mouth to its nostrils and exhaled his breath 
into them and, with it. his controlling spiric 

In September esery year the Honey-Eaters in great numbers 
went to the Rio Grande and deep into Mexico to uke horses. Then the 
heat of full summer was w’aning, and the rains were over so that no 
marks of tra^el would be left in mud for pursuers to follow, and the 
nights were Iragrani and dear, and the grass was still succulent before 
winter. Uecause of where they went, and when, they called the month 
of September the Mexico Moon. 

The raid was carefully organized. It began with ceremony— dances 
and songs and tales in honor of war, around a great fire, at night Of the 
men, only the tvarriors going on the raid took actite part Each had a 
sroman to dance with him. Leaving the firelight some sanished into the 
trembling shadows to make lose, while men too old to accompany the 
raid told of their great dajs and suuck drums for emphasis. The raid 
leader was absolute in bis command. He said where they would go, svho 
would be the scouts, who would do the camp work, srhere they s\ould 
camp. Gathering his lieutenants, be mapped lor them on the bare 
ground the trails they would take, and designated natural features, and 
showed the distance and time to be passed between halts. He knew the 
spaces, the trees, the water, the canjons, the mesas they would pass; and 
where in Mexico were the best animals and women and children ripe 
for taking. Preparations were soon completed— often in a single night; 
and at dawn tlie party mosed south. It included enough women to per- 
form the usual menial services— pitching and striking the tepees, gather- 
ing fuel, dressing or undressing the horses with their riding blankets. 

Comanche women were short-haired. Their dress w'as voluminous, 
exposing only face and hands. On their long tunics they embroidered 
designs of flowers or animals in oslored porcupine quills. IVhen travel- 
ling exposed to sun and wind they cotered their faces with red ochre. It 
seemed their only ^anity, for they spent little aiieniion on cloihn or 
ornaments. It tvas their men who took trouble oter appearance. They 
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made ihemsehcj magnificent in every {lostible way. Tlicir hair was 
braided in two queues that hung to llicir diighs, and studded wiiJt siher 
discs graduated in size as tlic queue nanosved, or interwoven with bright 
cloth strips or scraps o( lur. Earrings ol silver, gold, shell or bosvc hting 
from llicir pierced lobes. Soft, wonderfully tanned buckskins provided 
their long sliirts, and the tight leggings that readied from loot to vvaist, 
and the breechdout drawn through the belt front and back. A wide strip 
was left where ilie buckskins were seamed, and this was sometimes cut 
into long Cringes and tipivcd with silver or bead ornaments. Well-cut 
moccasins, a buffalo robe or a blanket from New Mexico, a cap of swept- 
back leathers finished the dress. The Comandic man had many suits of 
such a costume— so many that he kept a particular bag to carry them in. 
For special occasions he painted himself— black for war. and otherwise 
bright reds, blues, yellows and white, in any designs that ple.rscd him. 
The general effect was so grand and so caieful that an American traveller 
said ol the men in a Comanche encampment that he had "never seen 
as much foppery displayed in our cities," and concluded that the ‘‘adjust- 
ment of toilet must occupy several hours ol cadi day." Some of the young 
lords even "carried umbrellas to protect them from tlic sun." 

Superbly mounted, they used cured sliccpskins or pieces of buffalo 
ludes to ride on. and their bridles were made of rawhide. They vvere 
armed witli bows made of bois d'arc, mcial-tipi>cd arrows, ash-wood 
lanas, shields of stiQened bullalo hide edged with turkey feathers, a 
flint-stone battle-axe, and sometimes widt rifles, bovvie knives and 
machetes. 

In camp their tepees rose and fell as if by magic— die women were 
expert at handling Uie long poles and skim with vvhicli die shelters were 
made. The tepee seemed like a great garment, as it were, drawn about 
die shoulden of a seated Indian giant- In the evening on the trail when 
the leader lighted his sacred pipe all his aides smoked it with him. They 
ate game taken during the day's travel, or if none was to be had. they 
killed a horse and cooked it. Tliey drank from a water bag made of a 
buffalo paunch, or a whole antelope skin. To obtain 3 great delicacy 
they cut the udder of a cow or goat and sucked the mixed blood and 
milk. Their aaivc life and diet of lean meat kept most of the warriors 
slender, though diere was one Comanche chief so fat that he could not 
heave himself upon any of bis Glieen hundred horses, and was obliged to 
travel sitting on a travois. 

Scouts journeyed a day ahead of the main war party. They would 
select the site for a temporary base camp from which the actual raid 
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would be sprung, and the attack would be timed to come at night during 
or just after the full moon. The upper Comanche Trail to Mexico was a 
famous thoroughfare. To a resident of the lands it crossed it seemed in the 
nineteenth century like "a great chalk line on the map of ^Vest Texas 
from the Llano Estacado to the Rio Grande.” Nearing the ris-er, it forked 
svestward to cross about forty miles below the junta de los rios, where 
the Conchos entered the Rio Grande; and it forked again to cross the 
river about thirty miles farther east. There svas a garrison at Presidio 
del Notte near the junta. Both forks were well to the southeast of it. 
Going into Mexico, the warriors took the western fork. Returning they 
took the eastern. Their objectites were ranches, farms, villages, mines in 
northern Mexico, even as far as Durango. 

AVhen September came, the >fexico Moon, the residents of the 
river lands took their annual precautions. Sentinels tvere sent out to 
stations on the highest peaks and crags of the svestcm approaches to the 
Big Bend. There they set up piles of brush and faggot to light as signal 
fixes sv'hen the time came. They stood gtiard night after night as the 
moon rose later and fuller, until in its fall of turquoise light the whole 
fantasy of the rocky night seemed visible in sharpest deuil and distance. 
Mountains svere dear on the horixon, and dediviiies of the earth far 
away were like shadows, and even the colors of rock— yellow, rose, purple 
—were discernible in the calm shotver of moonlight. 

And then one night, far across the land, a pinpoint of rosy light 
^vould show like a fallen star burning on the ground; and near it 
another, and another, in the order of campfires; and the farthest sen* 
tinels on their cold platforms would know that they saw what they were 
watching for— the advance elemenb of the Honey-Eaters. Striking life to 
their fire high in the sky they gate the signal that was awaited by 
watchers on the next height, who in turn lighted their wood; and soon 
the news was taken south all the way to the river by the chain of watch- 
fires, telling men and women on their scattered ranches to gather their 
children and their animals and go to the river villages for protection. 

In another day and a nl^t came the rustling and glittering 
front of the war party, standing forth in the pour of the moon. Progress- 
ing amidst pointed rocks they brisded with gleaming points of their 
own, and passing over dry ground crusty with mica they winked and 
flashed with their silver Jewels. The land they crossed was banded with 
every color, and so were their painted foces and breasts, their arms and 
bellies. If mystery was suspended in the very landscape of the Big Bend, 
it also dung around their spirits; and as th«y contended with a land of 
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the utmost hardness, hardness hung like conviction in their hearts. In 
oddly stirring ways they seemed like direct expressions of the fantastic 
Jands where they roved. 

They approached the river whose sandy slopes were made of 
powdered mountains. There they would camp: water the liorscs; smoke 
and rest and ignore the poor settlements upriver and down, at least on 
the southerly journey, tor they were after greater spoils than those 
huddled about the darkened jacales and earthen hots near-by. At day- 
break they would cross over the Rio Grande and be on their way, 
together a living embodiment of the land they called their own. 

It w’ould not long be theirs. 

In 1867, either by treaty, or by direct order of the President of 
the United States, the Plains Indian nations were limited to reserved 
lands. The borderland tribes were assigned to the Indian Territory, to 
share it with the Five Civilized Tribes who had been moved there in 
President'Jackson’s time. Land was to be held by the tribe rather than 
owned by the individual, until 1887 when an act of Congress opened 
the way for individual Indians to hold title to property. 

The "Peace Policy" of the government, with its negotiation of 
treaties as between two sovereignties, was not wholly a success. Indian 
leaders were eloquent in opposing the idea of reservation lands. "The 
world was made for all to live in," said a Kickapoo chief to a govern- 
ment commission, and . . the white man has no right to encroach on 
the hunting grounds of the red man, and has no right to cut the land 
up into little squares. ..." A Comanche statesman declared. "My people 
have never first drawn a bow or fired a gun against the whites. ... It 
was you who sent out the first soldier and w^ who sent out the second." 
So much for the past. As for the future, he said to the American com- 
missioners, . . You wanted to put us upon a reservation, to build us 
houses and make us medicine lodges. I do not want them. I was born 
upon the prairie, where the wind blew free . . . and everything drew a 
free breath ... we only wish to wander on the prairie until we die. . . 

Government gave the Peace Policy a chance to work. But the 
Indians could not observe the terms of treaties voluntarily, and raids 
and strife continued when war parties broke away from their reserva- 
tions. In 1871 the Congress took the Indians into legal custody as wards 
of the nation. They were to be supported by the government, with 
their affairs administered by Indian agents. The system had its failures. 
"What,” demanded an officer long experienced in Indian warfare, "what 
can a political camp-follower, who has done party service in our cities, 
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and been appointed Indian Agent as reward for such sers-ice, possibly 
know of Indian character?” Again the Indian met bad faith on the part 
of his conquerors. If he rvas a great enemy the white man had made him 
so, thought many of those who had borne the battle against him in the 
realities of the frontier. And— national policy svas sometimes incredible— 
if the Indian was corrupt and slow to throw off his dangerous svays, 
then again it seemed dear that he had been greatly tempted: when the 
government announced that a ransom of one hundred dollars would 
be paid for the return of each white captive held by Indians, the Indians, 
becoming used to the value of money, were only induced to arrange for 
more captives. It would take two decades lor the fordble padfication 
of the Indians to be successful. In the same period, an intermittent svar 
of depredations was laid down over the river lands from Laredo to the 
Gulf, not by Indians, but by white men, of Mexico and Texas. 


37 - 

Bad Men and Good 


The Indian terrors represented an effort by a whole sodety, in 
the full power of its sanctions, to carry out an essentially conservative 
mission. Indians in trying to save their empire and thdr andent ways 
were not outlaws. On the contrary, they were obeying their own laws 
to the utmost. It was the American and Mexican bandits of the river 
lands who broke the laivs, even of their own countries. Their mission 
was one of private lawless gain, and in the crazy desperation of the vicious 
acts of a leader and his band lay an expression of human character adrift 
from its natural foundations of society and nationality. After the period 
of relative calm during the Civil War on the border, river outlaws came 
back to dominate the country with more violence than ever. Some of 
them were lost to sodety as a result of the war— men who came to the 
river owning nothing, and reflecting the spiritual displacement from 
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which great sectors ol the nation had to recover. Some were Texans 
embittcied by the hardships and indignities of reconstruction wiiiiin 
their otvn state. Others were children of adventure who had to be nour- 
ished on excitement at no matiCT tvhosc expense of property and life. 
All these came in such numbers that in 1877 the Texas government 
published a list of five thousand “men wanted in Texas" by the law. 

From the Gulf to lorcdo; in the passes of the Big Bend; over 
the river at El Paso; in tlie Mesilla Valley of New Mexico the outlaws 
worked. They were gamblers, smugglers, stealers of horses and cattle, and 
all too often murderers, some of whom in a suspension of moral values 
came to be admired as the ablest of their vocation. One of these wis 
William Bonney, called Billy live Kid, with Uis succession of daiiling 
murders, brilliant escapes from jail, and bnguid insolence in the face 
of die law. Of many a domineering outcast it was often said on the 
border river, "He's Wiled several men and no telling how many Mexi- 
cans. . . .''—[or his victims were often those who lived over the river. 

These retaliated in kind, in a spirit illustrated by the remark 
of a Mexican at Matamoros: "Shoot the fint gringo who comes over 
here and tries to look at a hide." Depositions by the hundreds made 
before government commissions testified to the volume and fury of 
raids by Mexican marauders on the Texas side of live river. "Through- 
out the valley of the Rio Grande," declared an Army report of 1875. 
"and for a hundred and forty miles back from it. aops and herds have 
been abandoned; people dared not travel except in armed parties; civil 
law outside of the towns was suspended, and sherilTs and judges re- 
ported . . . that it was unsafe to attempt to execute processes of law 
outside of the towns, unless the officers of the law were accompanied 
by soldiers to protect them. ..." A United States customs official at 
Edinburgh, Texas, wrote to General E. O. C. Ord, commanding the 
Department of Texas, ". . , We, die Americans living in this county, 
live all the time in dread. It has become so common for the bandits to 
aoss the river and murder Americans, that we think it is only a ques- 
tion of lime as to ourselves." 

Overland traders were attacked and robbed— one lost “over four 
thousand in gold" near Mier— and the horses, cattle and lives of ranchers 
were taken by thieves who struck and raced for the Mexican bank, where 
lay complete sanctuary. "In an area of fifteen thousand square miles,” 
said a deponent, ■‘from the Nueces to the Rio Grande, and from San 
Antonio to the Devil's River, they have stolen nearly all the stock at dif- 
ferent times and taken it to klexico, selling it there, with the knowledge 
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and sufferance of the local authorities. ...” A Mexican army captain 
who was seen on his side of the ris'er driving a herd of four hundred 
stolen cattle remarked, like an Apache speaking of New Mexican fanners, 
“The gringos are raising cows for me.” Mexican bandits sometimes went 
disguised as Indians. The mayors of Mexican river towns admitted that 
the trade in stolen cattle was immense, with the average price of five 
dollars a bead paid by buyers in Mexico. The illicit trade found com- 
plete protection in a “Free Zone” officially established by Mexico along 
her entire northern border, from the Pacific to the Atlantic Gulf. The 
limits of the Zone v^ere loosely defined. Its purpose was to grant relief 
from customs fees to northern hfexicans, but its freedom v«a5 taken to 
grant immunity to any fugitive from Texas, against whom the local 
Mexican auihoiilics refused lo move if he were in the Zona Libre. 

Volunteer parties of American ranchers went to the river in 
pursuit of their lost animals, and some ransomed them for three dollars 
apiece. If such a bargain could not be suuck, they might resort to battle 
at fords where cattle trails txossed the river. The Mexican federal gov* 
eminent stationed two or three companies of troops on the river, 
ostensibly to control bandit parties. They were a poor lot, and a Texas 
militia captain told Congress, “The Mexican cavalry is very indiSercnily 
armed and mounted. The men are armed with all sorts of guns. I believe 
they all wear a uniform cap, but they wear hardly anything else; they 
are shamefully naked.” Even under such an able officer as General 
Falcdn, the miserable troopers were unable to succeed in their mission. 

If raiders were deterred by the /Vmerican military escorts that 
accompanied a commission from Washington on a tour of the river lands, 
it was only brleQy, for no sooner had the commission closed its hearings 
and returned to Congress than “an increase in the number of raids 
occurred," with the cattle thieves more furious than ever “in bitterness 
and determination.” General Ord found a parallel in history for the 
conditions that so incensed bmder Americans. "It seems to me that the 
circumstances of the plunder of the stock ranches on the Rio Grande 
are almost identical with the piracies committed on our commerce at 
one time by the Algerines, who fled in safety to their own ports with 
their prizes. There the offenses were committed on the open sea; here 
they are committed with the same ease on the open plain. In both cases 
the pirates found a ready sale for their captures in the ports where their 
expeditions were fitted out, namely, Algiers and Tripoli, &c, for the 
Moors; Matamoros, Reynosa, Camargo. Mier and Guerrero for the 
Mexicans. And in both cases the pirates were rewarded by promotion? 
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and honon.” Sure of their power, the desert pirates hardly bothered to 
hide. An Array officer going upstream as a steamboat passenger in 1876 
said that his vessel passed right through a herd of stolen cattle "that the 
Mexicans were driving across the river. Part of tlie cattle were on one 
side of the river and part on the other, and the Mexicans u'cre stripped, 
and had the saddles off their horses, and were in the river driving the 
cattle across.” 

When Americans on the border hoped for war against Mexico 
to force an end to the outrages, they considered how the cure might be 
worse than the ill; for the Mexican side was far more populous than 
the Texan side, and, said a Texan witness before Congress, "We are not 
so foolish but that we know tliat a war svith Mexico, unless premedi- 
tated and our Government fully prepared for it, would result in the 
immediate occupation by Mexicans, for a time at least, of all that coun- 
try bordering on the river, and would, consequently, involve the loss of 
the larger part of our stock and the destruction of all our property.” 
Certainly the Array was not "fully prepared” for war on the border in 
1876, when out of his Departmental troops General Ord could assign 
only four hundred to the Rio Grande, of which only three hundred were 
cavalry. It was all he had to work with, though in the previous year 
he had asked for a regiment of cavalry "for service on the lower river, 
and, if practicable, a light-draught iron clad" to be sent to Point Isabel 
by the Navy "provided with a sufficient number of steam-launches to 
patrol the river Rio Grande." He was sure that the vessels would be 
even better than a regiment "to stop the marauding.” Cruising launches 
"could show continually where parties had recently crossed into Amer- 
ican territory, or might be crossing, and as the telegraph” was "being 
laid on the banks, cavalry stationed along the river (an exceedingly 
crooked one) could get notice to the point and take the trail. , . Tlie 
river's own action made the usk of patrolling hard and the pursuit 
difficult, for in flood or freshet the river chopped away banks, and 
destroyed roads and trails, and in the lower flats inundated great tracts 
with mud, so that troops were forced to keep to the high ground. Fur- 
ther, as the river changed iu course after storm, it also changed the 
boundary, so that soldiers were not always certain where they might 
act on their own ground. 

On both sides of the river the "bad man” ruled. If he was a hfexi- 
can, he was, at his most impressive, a "general,” like Cortina or Canales, 
both of whom were busy at the congenial task of combining theft with 
revolutionary gestures, and with fighting each other. If he was an 
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American, he was typically an unreconstructed Civil \Var veteran, or a 
displaced outcast of Eastern American cities who displayed to exaggera- 
tion the frontier trait of extreme uuUviduaUsm that once had mastered 
a continental tvildemess, and now remained to terrorize it. There was 
much in his nature— even as it was misdirected— that was t)-pical of the 
pioneer settler in the river srildemess. *'\Vell," said a rancher who joined 
a volunteer band to invade Mexico illegally in hazardous pursuit of 
cattle thieves, “t^e loved living more than we loved life." And, he noted, 
the American bad man "got no mail." In such a detail there was a 
glimpse of how the bad man was divided from society and personal ties. 

Every activity was affected by violentx in an atmosphere where 
it so often prevailed. Elections in Americaii river towns were signals for 
riot, destruction and even "little wars." as a peace officer said, and— 
revealing something of the river frontier character- he added that they 
gave him, a "hot-blooded youngster ... a thrill that was hard to beat-” 

Political violence had an international setting. The 1870s saw 
many revolutionary movemenu organized by Mexicans conspiring in 
American river tosvns— Las Cruces, £1 Paso, Ysleta, Laredo, Brownsville. 
In 1874 the frontier was occupied with the revival of the old Rio Grande 
revolution of the north, that sought once again to create the Republic 
of the Sierra Madre. Twelve north Mexico governors signed a declaration 
of independence, and for a year the desert republic again struggled to 
be bom, while the central government sent a few ffoops, and Canales 
and Cortina fought them as well as one another, and an American Army 
observer noted that in bis opinion Mexico City would "undoubtedly 
be glad Co get rid of most of the territory, which yields nothing but 
pronunclamentos and revolutions," and would "promptly accede to 
what it will be plain it cannot prevent.” 

But again, after its repeated apparitions throughout thirty years, 
the desert glimmer of a new nation faded away, and a year later, at 
Brownsville and Fiedras Ncgras another pattern of revolution took form 
under Porfirio Diaz, which opened with the capture of Matamoros and 
flared all across Mexico to success at the capital. A merchant upriver at 
El Paso said, "Everything is quiet her^" though he was certain that the 
Diaz revolution in Mexico would "Lill business there and probably make 
it bad here. Onr business in Paso del Norte, Mexico, will be levied for 
taxes in advance," and be knew these would have to be paid again at 
the regular taxation period. "Politic^” he sighed, "furnishes the excuse 
for the revolutions in Mexico, but the real purpose of the revolution is 
robbery and the enrichment of new elements. . . ." 
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Meanwhile, the larger attain o! Mexico leil the Irontier north 
to its own impulses. Early in 1877 Cortina threatened new raids over 
the river into lower Texas, and to discourage him, the United States 
gunboat Rio Braito was moored to the tiverbank opposite Matamoros. 
She could not patrol upriver waters because she took too deep a draft 
except in floodtime. The vessel knew a further disadvantage— her captain 
was a drunkard, and his removal was advised by General Ord. But if the 
Army could proceed against an indiscreet naval officer, it could do little 
against the Mexican raids that continued unchecked along the river. 
Lieutenant General Philip H. Sheridan, commanding the Military Divi- 
sion of the Missouri, that embraced the Southwest all the way to the 
border, knew why; American troops were without authority to cross 
the border and on Mexican territory overtake and punish the raiders. 
‘‘As I have heretofore had occasions to observe," he wrote to the Adju- 
tant General in May, 1877, "the Wo Grande h a very long and diBicult 
frontier to protect.” Under the circumstances, all he could recommend 
was that k'Vashington "take some steps to require the Mexican govern- 
ment to aid in the protection of that frontier.*’ 

Three weeks later a vigorous solution was at last ordered by 
President Rutherford Hayes, at vwhose direction the Senetary of War 
told General William T. Sherman, commanding the Army. “You will . . . 
direct General Ord that in case the lawless incursions continue he will 
be at liberty . . . when in pursuit of the marauders and when his troops 
are either in sight of them or upon a fresh trail, to follow them aaoss 
the Rio Grande, and to overtake and punish them, as well as retake 
stolen property taken from our citizens and found in tlveir hands on the 
Mexican side of the line." The President, "while anxious to avoid giving 
oSense to Mexico," was "nevertheless convinced that the invasion of our 
territory by armed and organized bodies of thieves and robbers to prey 
upon our citizens should not be longer endured.” 

The presidential order brought furious objection from Mexico. 
Her foreign office declared— with some justice— that raids came as often 
from Texas into Mexico as the other vray round. About El Paso in the 
early summer months of 1877 still another revolution against Mexico 
had been organized by Lerdo de Tejada, whose troop commander, 
Colonel Macharro, gathered an army in the great natural fortress of 
the Hueco Tanks, where spring lakes were walled in by sheer castellated 
rocks. In his forces were many Texans. Again it was difficult to know 
who of the confused border population were the aggressors— Texans or 
Mexicans. United States troops were sent from New Mexico by Colonel 
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Edward Hatch "with the inteotion of breaking up” the revolutionists 
tvho organized on American soil. But Alachairo succeeded in taking the 
Mexican El Paso, though he held it only briefly. "One of the 7 day 
resolutions ended last night,” wTote a )oung German storekeeper to his 
family in Europe in early Jun^ >877* He resisted the revolutionists 
throughout, e\en svhen they threatened to jail him for refusing to con- 
tribute a hundred dollars to their funds. His protection lay in the power 
and prestige of the United States. "I fastened the U. S. consul’s shield 
abose the door which was sufficient notice to them that they had to 

respect the American flag. ” His gesture gained power from the sudden 

tension that had des eloped between Mexico and the United States during 
that summer. Rio Grande Mexicans were at last face to face svith the 
realities of their northern boundary. For nearly thirty years after the 
Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, and forty after the Texan revolution, 
they continued to vic'v the lands divided by the riser as one grand unit— 
from the Sierra Madre to the Nueces, and from the Conchos to the 
Pecos— and to treat them as such. Old lo)alties, old jo)s, old spirits of 
strife and brio made the oSda] boundary seem insignificant. Blood, 
language, mores were stronger than law, oationah’ty, and order. 

But now there were strengthened perwers at svork to enforce the 
implications of the boundary concepL One was the policy of the Ha)es 
ad^nistration. Another svas the enlarged and resourceful operaUons of 
the Texas Rangers. And another was the effort— Mexico’s first real one— 
by Porfirio Diaz to keep the peace on the border by armed force. It was 
General Ramon Tresdno, governor of Nuevo Leon under Diaz, who 
"more than any other man below the Rio Grande," said a Texas randier 
of the period. "i»-as responsible for quelling the bandidos‘‘ Still, through 
the summer, American cavalry columns crossed into Mexico after raiders, 
in the fatx of Mexican official protests. 

In the border cities more was anticipated. “W’e hare been expect- 
ing a dedaration of star by the United States against Mexico all summer,” 
said a ddzen of £I Paso in AugusL "If this came about it ivould be the 
best thing that could happen and of great importance to us.” In October, 
he believed "war was at hand," and if it was, he had second thoughts 
about it. He bad been following the news of the Russian campaign in 
the Caucasus against Turkish troops and their Circassian mountaineer 
allies, and if war came in Mexico, he wxmdered how professional Amer- 
ican soldiers would prosper. "It is not at all improbable that the 
Ameri cans ivill fare as the Russians are now doing. The more one de- 
spises one’s enemy,” be remarked with an eye open on an occasional 
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American attitude toward Latin neighbors, “the greater the danger o£ 
being defeated. It i$ very difficult and dangerous to invade a country 
that has no railroads, no roads, no bridges and very Jitlle water. On 
the other hand it is ideal country for guerrilla warfare. The Mexican 
has lots of endurance. He can talc long trips and hard marches with 
only corn and sugar (or food. If the Antcrican soldier docs not have his 
rations of bacon, coffee and sugar for a couple of days he easily becomes 
exhausted. . . But by mid-Notember tlie tt^ar sentiment ivas much 
abated, and he saw it for what it was. “Tlic demand for war in many 
of the American newspapers and especially in Texas is caused by specu- 
lators who want to maLc fortunes furnishing war supplies. The freedom 
of the press is abused and many of the papers pay no attention as to 
whether they print the truth or not. . . 

In the autumn of 1877 a disturbance arose in the El Paso region 
that set in motion all the opposed powers of border loyalties. Eastward 
of El Paso about a hundred and ten miles lay a group of saline lakes from 
-which Mexicans of both sides of the river had taken salt since 18C3. They 
tools it free from -what they saw as a resource of nature open to ail, and 
they hauled it in cartloads to the Rio Crande about ninety miles away 
to sell it to the boundary settlements. Tlie salt trade became the liveli- 
hood of several river villages. In 1866 and in 1873 attempu were made by 
Texans to file legal claim to (he lakes, but their claims were not valid, 
and it was not until 1877 that other Texas interests acquired a legal 
right Co the saline deposits. The netv owners at once established a fixed 
fee to be paid by all who came (0 gather salt. The traders who had used 
the deposiu as a free public commodity raised bitter complaint, and in 
the social climate of tlie time and place, (he outcome inevitably was 
civil violence. The Mexicans— greatly in the majority— had energetic 
leaders, including their parish priests and an Italian settler with political 
gifts. Opposed to these, the Texan interests, with a stubborn and reck- 
less representative on the spot, held grimly to their legal right to the lakes. 

Every classical element ol a borderland dispute was present in 
the situation. The affair was international. It grew up around an issue 
of profitable property and enterprise. It posed Texans against Mexicans, 
and since the Mexicans involved lived on both sides of the river, it 
created a “radar’ issue of Anglo-Saxons against Latins. It pulled in 
politics and the Church, and wherv the dispute was laid before the courts 
of law, these had no immediate meaiu to enforce the peace. On one side 
the Mexicans formed a mob and on the other the Americans were repre- 
sented by a force of volunteer rangers. There were no Army troops in 
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gamson at El Paso, and sv-faen a detachment came from another post, its 
members svere under orders to maintain order— but sdihout taking sides 
in a local condicL Threats of assassination were exchanged by the fac- 
tions, and presently one came true when the Texan claimant killed the 
Italian politician svho championed the Mexicans. These, inflamed by 
the addces of their pastor— who was later remosed by the Church for 
his unworthy behavior— organized their revenge in the villages dorvnriver 
from £1 Paso, and ended by killing the Texan leader and two of his 
supporters, and uking most of the xolunieer ranger force as prisoners. 

The American El Paso feared an attack, for the Mexicans seemed 
to expand their discontent to include hatred of all Americans, and addi- 
tional troops xvere called to tlie scene from New Mexico. When they 
came, under the command of Colonel Edward A. Hatch, they succeeded 
in prexenting further organized violence— but not individual violence 
on the part of other Americans who came to help in putting doskm the 
troubles. Rape, robbery and murder xxent unpunished on the American 
side, and aaoss the ri\er Mexican lawbreakers seeking immunity found 
it when ^fexican officials in £1 Paso del Norte refused to bring them 
to justice. A United Sutes Army commission arris ed to make an inves- 
tigation for President Ha)es. The re-esublishmeat of Fort Bliss at £1 
Paso on the American bank resulted. For the ret, after nearly six months 
of uproar, bloodshed and sudering, the troubled reidents of the £1 Paso 
valley once again knew comparative quiet, and the xery cause of the 
Salt War was accepted, under superior force, by the people whom it 
bad inflamed. Now when they x\'eot xvith their cottonwood carts over 
their ninetymile desert trail to procure salt, they paid for exery load 
after all. 

Some of the Americans who had hxirried to £I Paso during the 
height of the troubles to fight Mexicans looked elsexvhere for a release 
of their compelling energies, and found it in Nexv Mexico, where the 
Lincoln County War xvas dexeloping betxveen rixal cattle interests. It 
continued with such disruption of cix'il peace that the territorial authori- 
ties seemed unable to enforce order. In Washington General Sherman, 
echoing the remarks of a xeteran of ’46 about Texas, said, “We should 
base another war xvith Mexico to make her take back Nexx’ Mexico," 
and General Lew ^Val]ace, the Rio Grande xeteran of Taylor’s campaign, 
was sent to Santa Fe as territorial gox'cmor to restore the influence of 
laxv, xxhich he managed to do only after 'Washington gaxe reluctant 
approx-al to his request for permission to use United States troops against 
the outlax\-s. In 1S81 Texas Rangers were in the Big Bend to deal xtith 
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bandit raiders from New Mexico, and as part of their severe duty made 
partial surveys of Uie huge, secret canyons of the river there. 

Slowly, then, but inevitably, all such extensions of society in its 
order came to prevail over the vicious tedium of fear and destruction 
laid over the river frontier by the latvless. If it seemed inescapable that 
the successive frontiers of the American West had first to endure periods 
of terrorism imposed by irresponsible outcasts, it tvas true that at the 
same time, all die elements needed for organized social life made their 
courageous first bids in the new lands. Among the most effective of these 
were pioneer merchants, who came to set up their stores in the river cities 
of Netv Mexico and Texas, and by importation of goods began to linh 
them to the great complex world of manufacture and production. Many 
such men were German immigrants who brought with them not only an 
understanding of business, but also a background of good education. One 
of them was a youngster who came to the towns of the North Pass in 
1876. His experience was typical, and in letters sent to his relatives in 
Getmany he shared it. 

• He left home to escape the militarism of the Bismarck empire. 
Its antithesis svas the American West with its freedom. There he had 
TeIatiYes>-eatlieT imTnigTanu.>foT whom he was going to work. Crossing 
the sea he encountered new wonders— porpoises, whales, gamblers and 
luxury. In America as he travelled westward he met family friends and 
connections at New Yotk, Chicago, St Louis, Las Cruces. He found his 
journey by stagecoach from Kansas interesting but strenuous. The 
ccaches were light and strong, with gray canvas sides and leather straps 
instead of iron or steel springs, which would break, on the rough roads. 
The coach stopped three times a day for twenty minutes to let Uie 
passengers feed, and at other times, for five minutes to change mules. 
Otherwise the coach never stopped, day or night, but was pulled at a 
steady gallop, up hill or down, over good road or rocky. The passengers 
got no sleep. ^Vhen the coach by a freak of the road was upset, which 
happened often, the driver did not seem to mind. Once arrived in New 
Mexico over the Santa Fe Trail, the passengers found the road better. 
It followed the river, and at Las Cruces made a junction wiili the high- 
way to California, whidi ran through Silver City, Tucson, Yuma to San 
Diego, where traveller* took a steamer for San Francisco. A coach J.in 
daily Irom Santa Fe to El Paso, and an optimistic petition was being 
circulated to ask for tJie building of a railroad— "they are not asking 
much," observed the young German, "only the little stretch from St. 
Louis V ia San Antonio, Texas, [and] El Paso to San Francisco, California.” 
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The )oung apprentice merchant reached El Paso— now a com- 
munity on die American bank— a fctir days before Christmas. Ten minutes 
after his arrival he sat down to eat the last scrap of a sausage gisen to 
him by his mother. It had fed him all the way from Hamburg, where 
he cut the first piece. On Christmas Eve he was forlorn. The German 
tradition of Christmas meant nothing here. Mexicans observed the feast 
only as a religious event. For himself, he WTOte, "there does not seem 
to be much to do about iL’* Looking at the valley cottonwoods he noted 
that their dead golden leaves were still on the branches. He hoped for 
letters, and asked that they be addressed to £I Paso, Xew Mexico, instead 
of £I Paso, Texas, in order to pass them over a shorter route to earlier 
delivery. 

Looking about him at first he concluded that he was not likely 
to “make a fortune in a short time." The country ivas poor, the river 
carried very litde water, and what flow there was seemed hardly enough 
to irrigate tlie farms and supply the urban needs of the eight thousand 
people who depended on it. There vv-as a dam of brush and stones two 
miles above the toivn, but it was too porous to divert much of the flow, 
and he heard that when floods came the dam was swept away every time. 
He thought a new and stronger one should be built upstream. Of his 
fellow citizens he saw that many were “fugitives from the States.” He 
missed his beer. Few of the Americans and Germans drank it because it 
was too scarce and too expensive. Whiskey and tequila were the usual 
beverages. 

It was not long until he made friends, for he was young, ener- 
getic and personable, and through bis uncle ubo employed him as a 
clerk he had a respectable introduction to society. He enthusiastically 
attended dances given at private houses. Beginning at nine o'clock in the 
evening, the dance was held in the patio whose sv\ept earth floor was 
covered first with carpets and then with large tarpaulins. He was pro- 
ficient in quadrilles and other dances known at home, and he learned a 
new one— a native dance called “la chubana." Supper was laid after mid- 
nighu Mexican gentlemen served the ladies first, standing behind their 
chairs until they were done. Then the men sat down to eat. The party 
lasted until eight o’clock in tJic morning. On oilier evenings he went 
calling, and stayed to play lotto and sixty-six. He thought he was doing 
very well at learning English, and already spoke some Spanisli. 

His prospects in the general mercantUe business soon looked 
better to him. "It will not be long before J have made a fine place for 
myself," he wrote, even though he was not to receive any salary during 
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his first six or fwelve montlss. "1 win try awl maV.e $100,000,” he told 
his family grandly, “and then things will boom." The store carried nearly 
every class of merchandise, and he handled "everything from a corn 
plaster to a wig"— including diy goods, shoes, hardware, grain, feedsiuffs, 
medicines, textiles from San lldefonso and Chihuahua. Most women wore 
dresses of calico, and even in January he saw men in pants and shirts of 
unbleached muslin. Business had its extraordinary aspects. The prevail- 
ing interest rate was from ten to eighteen per cent annually. One day 
he saw a wagon train crossing out of Mexico on its way to San Antonio 
that carried one hundred and ninety thousand dollars' worth of coin 
and silver bars, and three thousand pounds of copper, some in coin, 
the rest in bars, for export to England. On another day he put his hand 
in the mail chute at the United States post ofilce and found a snake. 
IVagon freighters taking goods from El Paso to Santa Fe were sometimes 
attacked by Indians, in spite of patrols from die recently established 
Army post at Fort Selden up the river. Now and then a band of free- 
booters swarmed into town from Mexico. One such consisted of a hun- 
dred Mexican cavalrymen. The young clerk had "never seen so many 
cut-throats together at one time." Even their oiTicers knew their kind, 
for they confined them in billets except when accompanied by a sergeant. 
One night some of them broke out and stole a brass clock from a house 
thinking the brass was gold. When they discovered their mistake they 
threw the clock in bits "on the roof of the church." What odd creatures 
they wcrel "The complexion of these soldiers who come from the states 
of Sinaloa, Zacatecas and Durango (as well as that of some of our local 
inhabitants) is that of dry wood-ashes, neither black, nor brown, but 
grayish." The troop stayed f€>r two days, and after damages, levies and 
pilferings were reckoned, would end up costing the store two hundred 
dollars. 

The apprentice knew his family wanted to hear how he lived, and 
he wrote, "I am going to enumerate the members of my household, 
jst my old woman Dona Andrea who attends to my food and drink, 2nd 
my porter who keeps the flies off me while I eat and is good tor many 
things, a boy who helps in the store, 1 horse. 3 dogs, 1 rooster, 2 hens, 
9 chicks and also countless bugs. . . He was being newly shaped by 
such a new life. Did he look any different? They would want to know 
at home. When a photographer "drifted into El Paso” he intended to 
have his picture taken for them, though he did not do so. But no matter 
how he looked, he felt different. He was becoming an American. They 
sent him some newspapers from Germany, full of “Your Excellencies” 
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and “Your Highnesses," and the like. He could not help saying, "As 
sort of address and cringing are not knorni here the whole thing makes 
a funny and ludicrous impression. . . ^Vhen he was gisen a commis- 
sion as a \~ice-commerdal agent of the United States consulate at Paso 
del Norte, his family back home preened themseh es and bridled proudly 
at his success in the new Avorld. which had brought him an official title. 
To their congratulations he replied drily. "To tell the truth I do not 
consider being vice-commercial agent of very great importance. I look 
upon this honor very much like the title of an obscure book, 'Sad But 
True. . . .’ " 

His tradition tvas general along the Rio Grande wherever a 
business community was evolving out of primitive beginnings of trade 
in Afexican eartli tosvns. The immigranc took his place svith the Amer- 
ican merchants and he seeded their society with memories of European 
styles and ways that added a degree of grace to the pursuit of gain. Such 
memories could have visible embodiment. At Albuquerque a successful 
German merchant built a Schloss on the marshy sweeps of the river 
bottom. It was made of adobe, wood and stone, tvitb a central tower, 
and several wings, all painted white, set amidst a park of trees with 
fountains, arbon and meandering acequias. It contained a ballroom at 
one end of which was an organ with gold pipes. The castle’s high narrow 
windows brought in dim daylight upon dark wooden panelling. There 
was materialized a propriety that echoed sentiment out of Schiller, and 
the courts of provincial Highnesses, and the dreams of IVagner; and it 
was all paid for by the freighting of goods over the trail horn Missouri 
and down the river. The castle’s owner watered his park with river water 
in summer, and in winter took his children on a sled over the river when 
it froze solid. He wore skates. The sled had wooden runners, and a 
board bed with a small chair fixed to it He used to freight goods over 
the ice to the small stores and trading posts in the villages on the oppo- 
site bank below Albuquerque. A romantic castle in a river grove became 
possible only as civil peace began to prevail on the Rio Grande frontier. 

Already the work of civilization had reached far into tlie wilder- 
ness of Indian savages, Mexicans and Anglo-Americans through the one 
institution that was able to make its benign energy felt in hacienda, 
pueblo and dty. This was the Cburdi in New Mexico, and in its effect 
upon the civil good of the whole river empire there rested an image of 
a man. He was tlie first bishop and azchbishop of Santa Fe, Juan Bautista 
Lamy. 'When he came to the river in 1851 as vicar apostolic he found 
a sorry state of affairs. The nearest bishop had always been at Durango, 
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fifteen hundred miles away. The Franciscans had been removed alto- 
gether. The handful of secular priests sent from Durango— there were 
only nine in New Mexico in 1851— were all too often dispirited and 
indifferent at their duties. The population lacked not only for spiritual 
help but also for civilizing aids in otlicr matters. There were no scliools, 
no hospitals, no agency to provide a sense of the future to the young in 
terms of their rightful growth of spirit and mind. The churdtes were 
almost all in ruins. An immense task faced the young bishop. He attacked 
it with a sort of grave passion, and for the rest of his life he was to see 
grow under his touch a revived society that found its connection with 
the great world. 

He began his teaching at the simplest point of contact with his 
diocese-any point, across desert and mountain, which he could reach by 
going on foot or mounted on a burro or a horse. He travelled tens of 
thousands of miles in order to find his people and know their country. 
Finding and knowing these, lie loved them, whether in a remote pueblo, a 
forgotten river town, or a mining camp. He took his knowledge of their 
needs to BaUimore, where the Coundl of American Bishops sat, and to 
Rome, where the Pope gave him encouragement and support, and to 
France, his homeland, where he enlisted scores of young priests to join 
him in the toll that waited in America's oldest frontier. His thoughts and 
deeds were woven in and out of the life of the riser frontier like fine 
threads among coarse. He stood as a man of mind and spirit in a society 
of physical, often brutal, preoccupations. He represented knowledge 
and charity where all too often prevailed ignorance and self-interest. In 
opening the window of New Mexico upon the world. Archbishop Lamy 
expressed his own belief in freedom through enlightenment, without 
which her people would continue to live as victims instead of as masters 
of their environment. A willingness to advance the condition of man 
through social change was first expressed through him of all those svho 
ever governed in the river kingdom. Such advance had been excluded 
by the Indians through ignorance, by the Spaniards through policy, and 
by die Mexicans through poverty. The Archbishop by his works seemed 
to anticipate the precept of a later teacher of his faith who said, “All our 
raw material of sanctity is in the now, just as it is." 

So with the raw materials that he found he created the image of 
a life that had its design in the all-encompassing terms of his Christianity. 
His love of enlighienment came to show in the form of sdiools. He 
founded conventual academies in several cities all the way from Santa 
Fe to El Paso. He established a college in Santa Fc and led the citizens' 
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support for New Mexico's first sj'stem of public education. His love of 
charity created the first hospital and orphanage in the Southwest, to 
which he gave up his own house. Where he had come to find nine poor 
and indifferent priests, in a few years he had over forty who strove to 
match his exquisite example of probity and dedication. He built eighty- 
five new churches, repaired the old ones and ended with almost a hun- 
dred and fifty altogether, including the cathedral of Santa Fe which 
he raised in the likeness of the romanesque temples of his native 
Auvergne. His good, clear sense of the uses of the world led him to do 
all he could to bring the railroad to Santa Fe and to foster the establish- 
ment of industry. He encoui^ed the slowly learning population to 
answer the call of new opportunities of work under new forms of com- 
merce and to be provident with their honest gains. 

If he loved growth for itself he revealed this faculty most simply 
in his garden behind the cathedral of Santa Fe, There within meander- 
ing walls he grew wonderful fruit of many varieties and planted several 
species of imported trees, hoping by his example to lead his fellow 
citizens to find joy for themselves and others in bringing shade, flower 
and fruit to a land $0 sparing of its own offerings of these. 

Not the least of his personal contributions to his people was bis 
plain, tall presence among them- When he would walk about the plaza 
of Santa Fe, or ride into an earthen town on a burro, or step off an 
afternoon train at Albuquerque, or an early morning train at Las Cruces, 
he seemed to lift up every heart by his encompassing smile, that so 
wholly changed his gaunt face and deeply shadowed eyes. He was spare 
and weathered like any other plainsman, the worst of whose endurances 
and dangers he had learned for himself. There was no other way in which 
he could have come to grips with the great duly of his life, and the land 
that embraced it. 

In 1875 when he was created archbishop the whole territory 
celebrated the honor with him— the plain citizenry, the government, the 
army, men of business and industry, the students in his colleges, and the 
Indians in their pueblos. Upon his death in i883 he was mourned both 
as a humble missionary priest and as a creative citizen who by his 
double example gave to the severe land that he loved its fint secure 
sense of the values that could not fail no matter how complex the world 
of the future might become. 
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The Last Wagons 


And now, during the 1870s. ilie nation showed recovery from the 
effects of the Civil War. In this recovery it expressed the national genius 
for technology, by which, even in the unfinished West, ways of living 
would soon be changed as though in response to new Jaws of faitli. The 
troubles of reconstruction were largely modified. The roving Indians 
were in process of recession. Law and order, if not entirely cITcctive, were 
at least organised in (tonticr communities. The nation was gelling on 
with its work. It would not be long until the Rio Grande line would 
be^n to feel the energy of the machine in lilc, which would bring to 
the river societies their last and most pervasive change. Meanwhile, even 
with the old resources of animal power, there was a quickening of com- 
munication over the Rio Grande empire. 

Tor all peoples the problem of overland travel had always been 
the same— the making of roads that followed the shortest, easiest way to 
a destination. So, from the time ol the first, lonely walkers, had Indian 
trails been made, and so the primitive Spanish and Mexican roads, and 
the trade routes of the United States, and the paths of cattle drives that 
crossed New Mexico and Texas. Stagecoach travel continued along the 
river in New Mexico, and another route came from San Antonio, Texas, 
to cross the Rio Grande at Eagle Pass, on its way to Monterrey. In dry 
weailier the road was good, and the trip took six days. Muddy ground 
prolonged the passage to seven or eight days. Seventy-two good mules 
were kept at post stations along the way. Six mules pulled the coach in 
United States territory, and eight in Mexico, where the going was 
harder. Moving along through a landscape dazzled with light and empti- 
ness, the equipage maintained a steady, rapid pace, in spice of its great 
weight. The coach weighed three thousand pounds, its carrying capacity 
was four thousand pounds, and the harness of the team weighed twelve 
hundred pounds. Tlie vehicle was built by Abbot, Downing and Com- 
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pany, of Concord, New Hampshire, and cost its Texan proprietor 11,250. 
It was commodious— eighteen passengers of average size could be seated 
"very comfortably." There were three seats inside, each svith room for 
three people. Three more seats of the same capacity were on the roof, 
one close behind the driver, one in the middle, both facing fonvard, and 
one at the rear, facing backward. The coach's flat top was covered with 
heavy waterproof duck, and guarded on all sides by an iron railing two 
feet high. The body tvas built of the choicest hickory, and was slung on 
leather braces. All metalwork was of the best steel— axles, door handles, 
hinges, angle irons, bracings. The seats svere upholstered in fine brown 
calfskin over horsehair and steel coil springs. At the rear was a capacious 
boot in t\hich trunks and other heavy luggage were carried. 

Indians presented a constant danger in the Texas part of the trip, 
hut once at Eagle Pass, the passengers were sure of comforts; and over 
the river in Mexico, at the stage's overnight stops, a dance was sometimes 
given in honor of the travellers. The most respected people from the 
country around were invited. Mexican ladies came dressed in their finery, 
carrying French fans in little brocaded scabbards, and when the fans 
tvere opened out, they sparkled with brilliants and gold threads. At day* 
time stage stops in Mexico, native musicians came to serenade the passen- 
gers, for a few cents, with flutes "made of burnt clay and cane. . . 

In the 'seventies trade over the Missouri trail to Santa Fe served 
chiefly to supply the New Mexican Rio Grande, xvhile shipments for the 
interior of Mexico were for the most pan drawn from Europe. After the 
two great river svars of the 'forties and 'sixties Mexican commerce turned 
away from the United States, until European nations held vlnual monop- 
olies. Texan freighters rarely beard English spoken in Mexica Foreign 
business agents were German, French, or British, all of whom worked 
in the language of the country. Many cargoes from Europe were landed 
on the Texas coast to be freighted across Texas under bond. The wagons 
crossed the Rio Grande at the old ford of France Way, where the town 
of Guerrero now stood; or at Eagle Pass, Presidio del Norte, or El Paso. 
Texas freighters used huge blue wagons with beds twenty-four feet long 
and four and a half feet wide, with sides almost six feet high. They 
weighed four thousand pounds and carried a full load of seven thousand. 
On irregular roads they rocked steadily from side to side, until the 
weight was carried by trvo wheels at a time, which lightened the drag 
on sbeir teams ol souies. To roatrai the heavy jnnmenrum oS a wagon 
going downgrade the teamster hauled on a stout hickory brake that 
reached from his seat to the rear wheels. Mexican freighters used carts of 
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cottonwood balanced on lu-o wheels seven feet high. Their axles v»crc 
of pecan or Ihc-oak wood, and worn by rougli travel, often took to 
making an intolerable screech. To stop ilic noise by lubrication, the 
Mexican carters fed tlie fat, succulent leaves of the j)rickly pear one at 
a time into the wheel housing. Sucli a carl carried five thous.nnd pounds 
m iu bed. that was fifteen feet long and six wide, vuth a shade cover 
thatclicd out of straw. Its cargo was equally distributed so as to balance 
on the single axle, and the whole was pulled by five or six span of oxen 
lashed to their wooden yokes by rawhide straps. 

At eadi end of the Iraghting trip, svhether at Matamoros or in 
the interior, the Texan teamsters were always astonished at the skill 
and strength of the little Mexicans who loaded their cargo. The cargador, 
who rarely weighed over a hundred and sixty pounds, conquered his 
burdens with ingenious means. Across his brow he wore a loop of strap 
that passed over his shoulders and down his back. Just between his liips 
it held a muelle, or pad. six inches thick, ten wide and fourteen long. 
It was a cushion upon which his load would rest as he bent forward, and 
lodged agams. U.e top mail ol hi. buttock, it moved up aud down 
with tliem m lime wiili his step,. In that movement lay the secret of 
ht, power. About to receive his load, he turned hi. hack to it and hegan 
to step up and down m place, like a soldier marking time. The several 
men who were ready to put his load upon him also took up the rhythmic 

IH T' 6»'e the load on to his pad. He 

held dte load with a steel hook in each hand, and a, soon a, he tell it 
^cure. and without stopping his light, rapid steps he trotted oil with it. 
The cargador wa, able to carry a load of five hundred pound, or more, 
so long as he received ,t in moi.on and never halted until he was relieved 
fiL.r.f ™™1''HS at the little brovra 

irrmenHui.r “P and down under their 

never saw one of them use Uie least 


tremendous burdens, said he 
exertion.’ 


Taking European good, from the Gulf to upriver crossings, 
rexau lreigh cr, sometimes found themselves halmd on die AmericL 
shore by north Mcaican r™lulions on the other side. Then there was 
nothing to do but wait until the litUe war was over. After such an eaperi- 
euce. one wagon m^ter entered Mexico, delivered his cargo, aud returned 
wtth three hundred and Bl.y thomand dollars in Mexican silver and 
forty thousand pounds of copper, addressed to Europe. To protect his 
mam he engaged a Mexican officer „iu. ,hi„y „aen for a Ihousand 
dollars to escort him to the border. For his round trip which took him 
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back to the seaports o£ llie Gulf, the freighter earned 517.500. Young, 
hardy and adventurous, he found the freight-trail life not only profitable 
but enjoyable, for in camp esery night, the freighting company, tvhen- 
ever possible, held a dance after supper. They "laid several wagon sheets 
on the ground inside the corral made by the surrounding wagons." On 
the tall ssagon svheels they stuck lighted candles. If they were near a 
tosvn, Mexican musicians came with stringed instruments to play, and 
otherwise, teamsters made music with sshat they might have— a violin, 
a banjo, bones, and hands to clap. The wagon sheets "on the level, hard 
ground furnished a splendid surface for the dancers," svho enjoyed them- 
selves "to the utmosL’’ Tliey danced all night, until the train corporal 
drove in the herd to be hitched at daybreak. Whenever possible they 
invited guests from ranches in the open country, and "after breakfast 
in camp, ‘the best people' returned through the wilderness to their 
homes. . . and the freight train rolled and pitched slowly off on its 
tvay on the great flat lands through which the river ran. As they went, 
they encountered other long motemenis of men and animals in the 
open terri tor)'— herds of cattle and bands of horsemen who represented 
the largest and most characteristic industry of the nineteenth century on 
the Texas Rio Grande, and the last of the forms of life peculiar to 
the ^VesL 


39 - 

The Last Frontiersman 


Ever since the eighteenth century the raising and tending of large 
herds of beef cattle had been piaait^ on the Texas riser’s svide, flat 
borderlands. All descended from animals brought to Mexico in the six- 
teenth century by Spaniards, there were seseral types of cattle on the 
river plains, of which the most distinctive had tremendously long homs 
doubled up and backward for half their length; heavy thin heads; tall 
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legs, and narrow, powcrlul flaiiix They were liaircd in various colors, 
wills while paithcs. By Use hundred iliousand, wild caulc roved ai large 
over the uninliahilcd land on both sides of the border, and cor.ititutcd 
its prevailing fonu of wcaldi. /Vs such iliey were always prizes for Indians, 
Mexicans and Americans who in an utibrokcti tradition of border vio- 
lence raided die hcrds—picfcrably those already gatheted into osutership 
by other men— and drove away thousands of animals to sell on die hoof, 
or to kill for their hides which were bailed and sold to Uuders. while 
the carcasses were left to carrion, and die bones to workers who gath- 
ered them up and hauled them for sale as fertilizer to Texas farming 
towns. 

Even in the face of such hazard a few cattle iradcn drove herds 
cast to New Orleans, nortli to Missouri, and west even as far as Cali- 
fornia, before the Civil War. But the uadc was unorganized, and the 
principal markets. New Orleans and Mobile, were supplied by attic 
steamers that sailed out of the Texas Gulf ports. The longhorn ultle 
Utey carried were ailed "coasters" or "sea lions.” The coastwise attic 
trade was limited by a monopoly held on Gulf shipping by die Morgan 
Line. “To anyone outside of die ship company,” wToie an early cattle 
trader, "an enormous rate of freight was exacted, practically debarring 
the ordinary shipper." And when die Civil ^Va^ took levies of man 
power from the attic business, the trade was fuidvcr consiticied. In 
consequence of such conditions, "for a quarter of a century or more." 
the trader remarked, "the herds of Texas continued to increase mucli 
faster than the mature surplus was marketed. In fact, no market acces- 
sible existed sulhcicntly to consume diis surplus, and of course the stock 
[became] less valuable in proportion as it became plentiful.” But shortly 
after the Civil War the cattle trade v\-as revived, and by die 'sevemies, 
the herds of Texas owners were the largest in the United States. Of these, 
some of the largest belonged to great companies operating where the 
nation's range cattle industry had its origvn-along the Ikio Grande 
between the Pecos and Mexico Bay- 

It was the brasada, the brush country, stretching from die Nueces 
to the Rio Grande. It was profuse in growths— but almost all v>'cre 
thomed. It was either swept with gray dust borne on blistering winds 
or beaten by deluges lliat h'uscd as they first struck the hot ground or 
raked by blizzards that came whistling out of the north. In its interlock- 
ing tliickeis that enclosed small dealings where grew curly mesquiie 
grass, cattle could graze by thousands and hardly be seen by horsemen 
who sought them. There dadas sang of the heat, and sharp-haired 
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peccaries rooted among the thorny and blue quail ran amidst the tviry 
shadows, and rattlesnakes sought the cool and sometimes were drummed 
to deatli by wild turkey gobblers at whose destroying tvings they struck 
and struck with no eilect on nerveless quill and feather. It tvas a land 
of hard secrets, the best kept of which was the location of water. Its fetir 
rivers ran in abruptly cut trenches walled with pink or yellow or slate 
blue limestone, and could not be seen except from their very brinks. 
In every direction the tvilderness looked the same. There tvere no distant 
mountains to be seen. The land swelled atvay totvard the tvhiie sky in 
slow rolls and shimmered in the heat that blended the ashen color of 
the ground with the olive greens of the brush until across the distance 
there seemed to hang a veil of dusty lilac. 

It was astonishing how much human activity there was in a land 
so hostile to man’s needs. It was the scene of habitual Indian travels, and 
of the military campaigns of the \fexicaas and Texans in their wars, 
and of the United Stales Army in its Rio Grande movements, and of 
travelling traders, missioners and aiminals. In its thickets there was 
esen an occasional small ranch, locked in isolation by sun, distance, 
and the poverty of its occupants, who possessed esen fesv wishes. And it 
became the scene of organized work in the cattle business. Animals bom 
and grown there were taken in herds to the milder prairies above the 
N'ueces, and across the rest of Texas and Oklahoma to beef markets in 
the north. ". . . The cotv boys, as the common laboren are termed,"’ said 
a cattleman who satv the industry deselop, ”go in squads of four or hve 
scouting oscr the entire range, camping wherever night overtakes them, 
catching svith the lasso upon the prairies every young animal found 
whose mother bean their employer’s brand.” 1 1 was “legal and a universal 
practice to capture any unmarked and unbranded animal upon the 
range and mark and brand the same in their employer’s brand, no matter 
to whom the animal may really belong, so be it is over one year old and 
unbraiided. . . ." 

The cow boy was the last of the clearly original types of Western 
American to draw his general tradition and character from the kind of 
land he worked in, and the kind of work he did. His forerunners were 
the trapper of the mountains and the trader of the plains. Of the three, 
he left the fullest legacy of romance and to see him as he first svas, it 
would be necessary in a later century to clear a way back to him through 
a dense folk literature of the printed page, the moving picture film and 
the radio that in using all liis symbols would almost never touch die 
reality that supported them. 
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His svork was monotonous in har<l»iii{> am! loneliness, and occa' 
sionally il was sliot tlirougli svith cxcitcniciu tliat rose !roin d.ingcr. The 
country svlicrc lie svorked was in its cliiiicnsioiif and diameter hit enemy; 
and yet it was also in an intim.ate way almost a completion of his nature, 
that revelled in vast vacant privacies, and fixc^ its vision on the distance 
as though to avoid any social rcs]>onsihility. He had for his most constant 
companion not a man or a woman, but an animal— his horse, on whom 
his work and his convenience and even at times his life dcfiendcd. Ilis 
duties took him endlessly riding over range cminii), where he sought for 
calilc to capture, calves or yearlings to brand, herds to drive to water, 
individual cows or bulls of a projicr age or condition to cut out of a 
herd for segregation into anoitier group. Such a group would then be 
driven to another locition-a different pasture or a market. 

In dealing with cows through the consent of his horse, the cow boy 
needed to know much of (he nature of both animals. Through cxiicri* 
cnee he learned to antici[)ate the behavior of cattle, and to judge the 
effect upon Uicm of every stimulus, lie saw- that the laws that governed 
them were the laws of the crowd: and he dcvclopcil extraordinary skill 
in handling great aovids of cattle at a lintc. His horse, lirnkcn to riding, 
and subject to his will, he had to know as an individual creature, and 
dominate relentlessly its nature by turns sensitive, stubborn and gentle. 
Living with these two animal natures, tlic cow boy senned to acquire in 
his own certain of their traits, almost as though to be clfcctivc at living 
and working with (hem, he must open his own animal nature to theirs 
and through sympathy resemble them. If he could be as simple as a cow, 
he could also be as stubborn; as fearless as a wild mustang, and as sus* 
picious of ilic unfamiliar; as incurious as an individual bull, and as wild 
to run with a crowd when attracted. Even in his physical i>]>c, the cow 
boy might tend to resemble his animal companions-a certain Hare of 
nostril and whiteness of eyelash could recall the thoughtless face of a 
calf; a leanness of leg and arm was a reminder of a liorsc's nne-boned 
supports and further suggested the pliysiquc best adapted to, and devel- 
oped for, die horseman’s job— the hard, sinewy body, light of weight 
but powerful, tall for high vision over the animal herd, long-legged 
for gripping the mount, around its breathing barrel. His state of body 
and nerve had to be ready to fight, for his job sometimes included battle, 
when Indians or organized cattle and liorse thieves came down upon 
his herd. Then like any soldier he had to shoot to kill, under die sanction 
of his duty. For his labors, he was paid in the 1870s from fifteen to twenty 
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dollars a month in gold or silver. He saw himself at his task, and his 
self-image survived in his anonymous folk literature: 

All day long on the prairie I ride. 

Not even a dog to trot by my side: 

My fire I kindle with chips gathered round. 

My coffee I boil without being ground. 

In any group of nineteenth century cow boys, more were bearded 
than dean-sbasen. Their costumes were much alike, though with indi- 
vidual variations. But all their garments were "coarse and substantial, 
few in number and often of the gaudy pattern.” The cow boy wore a 
wide-brimmed hat rvith its crown dented into a pyramid or fiattened. 
If the brim in front was sometimes turned up off his face, it could be 
turned down to protect him from the pressing light of the sky under 
which he spent all day. Around hu neck he wore a bandana of tough 
silk, ft sers'ed many purposes. Tied oser his face it filtered dust before 
his breath. It served to blindfold a calf or tie iu legs. It was a towel, 
a napkin, a bandage, a handkerchief, or simply an omamenL His shirt 
was of stout cotton flannel, in a bright color or loud design of checks or 
stripes or plaids. Oser it be sometimes wore a doth or leather vest but 
rarely a jacket. His trousers were either of heavy denim, dyed dark 
blue, sevtn with coarse yellow thread, and reinforced at points of great 
wear with copper rivets; or were of odd colors and materials, mostly 
dark, that could stand tough use. They fitted tightly. The trouser legs 
were stuffed into boots that reached almost to the knee. At work, the 
Cow boy often wore leggings of thick cowhide. They vsere made after 
the pattern of Indian leggings— two long tubes, with wide Saps at each 
side cut into hinges or studded with silver disks, that reached from 
ankle to groin, and were tied to a belt as though to the string of a 
breechdout. Tbeir purpose was to shield him against thorns in the 
brush he rode through, and the violent rub of haired animal hides, and 
the bum of rope when he pulled it against his leg as he turned his 
hone to control a lasso'd creature. On his boots he wore large spurs, 
of silver or iron. He wore gloves 10 work in, and around his tight hips 
he wore a cartridge belt &om which depended his pistol-most often 
a Colt’s single-action, 45 caliber revolver called the Peacemaker. He 
had no change of clothing. He went unwashed and unbathed unless 
he camped by a stream or a pood. “I trash,’' he said in his multiple 
anonymity. 
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I wash in a pool and wipe on a sack; 

I carry my wardrobe all on my back. . . . 

Like the object of his ivork and its chief instrument— the cow and 
the horse— his Texas saddle, in its essential form, came from Spain. Its 
high pommel and cantle, heavy stirrups and great weight suggested the 
squarish, chairlike saddle of the jousting knight, though its design was 
modified by Mexican saddlers until all contours were rounded and 
smootlied, and the pommel, of silver or other metal, was developed to 
serve as a cleat about which to secure the lariat whose other end was 
noosed about a captive cow or horse. When not in use the lariat was 
coiled and tied to the saddle. There was little other baggage on the 
saddle, except now and then a leather scabbard containing a short rifle. 
If two cow boys travelled together they carried their camp equipovent 
and bedrolls on a pack animal. Otherwise, wlien a large group worked 
daily out of a central camp, their equipment was carried in the camp 
wagon to which they returned during the day for meals and at night 
for Ere, food and companionship. 

The wagon, pulled by four horses and driven by the camp cook, 
was a roving headquarters for the grazing party. Its form was invented 
by Charles Goodnight in the 1850s, wlto adapted an Army veliide to tire 
needs of the cow camp. Rolling in movement, it had a compact look, 
with its sheets over bows, that concealed the contents, which consisted 
ol bedrolls for the workers and at its free end a high, square chest stand- 
ing upright. Parked, free of it horses, and with its tongue propped level 
to serve as a rack for harness, and with its sheets extended and supported 
by poles to make a generom pavilion of shade to one side, the wagon 
seemed to expand into several times its own size. It was amazing how 
much it carried, and how much immediate ground its unpacked equip- 
ment could cover. The chest at the rear was faced with a wooden Hd 
whicli when opened downward became a worktable supported by a 
central leg. Then were revealed in the diest many fitted drawers and 
hatches in which the cook kept every necessity for cooking and every 
oddment, including medicines. Behind it in the wagon bed, along with 
the bedrolls, he carried his licavy pots and skillets and tin dishes. Beneath 
die wagon frame hung buckets and to its sides were lashed ivatcr barrels. 

The cooking fire, which at night served also to give its only light 
to the camp gathering, was made a few feet from the wagon and its 
profuse scatter of equipment. There the cook prepared his meals, alwa)S 
the same. If brush or wood were scarce, he made bis fire of dried animal 
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droppings, like tbe Spanish soldiers who centuries before had found 
these the only useful product of fabled Quivira. If he had no matches 
he could start his hre by pouring gunpowder into his pistol, ivadding 
it loosely, and firing it vrith its muzzle close to a scrap of cloth or other 
dry kindling. He prepared a great pot of coSee boiled from whole 
beans. A cow boy drank a quart or more every day. Of such coffee it was 
said that "you would hesitate, if judging froni appearance, whether to 
call it coffee or ink.” It was drunk without cream or sugar. There was 
a kettle full of stew in which using his pocketknife— his only ubie 
service— the cow hoy probed for a lump of meat. With thick biscuit or 
cornbread he soaked up the grav^ and like an Indian ate from his fingers. 
There were no green vegetables to be had. A pot of kidney beans finished 
the meal. The cow boys squatted near one another, or stood idling by 
the wagon, and ate in silence and with speed. A meal was not an occasion 
of social interest. It was an aa of need, disposed of without grace or 
amenity. Inseparable from it were the taste and smell of dust and cow* 
hair and horse sss'eat and leather— sensory attributes of everything in 
the cow bo/s working life. 

For want of an oven I cook bread in a poL 

And sleep on the ground for want of a cot. 

But before the bedrolls were opened up from their heav7 canvas 
covers, and the work party went to sleep, there was a little while for 
talk and other divenion. Such a miniature society aeated its own theatre. 
There was always someone who would be moved to perform, while the 
rest gazed at the intimate, never-failing inarvel of how one whom they 
knew— a man just like them— became before their very eyes somebody 
else. The campfire put rosy li^t over the near faces of the gathered men 
and their cluttered possessions, and threw their shadows like spokes out 
on the flat ground until the immense darkness absorbed all. At the very 
center of light a fellow rose. He had a joke to tell. He acted it out. It 
may have been well known to all, but they listened in fixity. It was likely 
to be an obscene jape. The cow boy, observed a cattleman of the 'seven- 
ties, “relishes ... a corrupt tale, wherein abounds much vulgarity and 
animal propensity." His delight was a practical joke on one of his 
fellows. The joke was good if it made a fool of someone. It was better 
if it mocked the victim's personal peculiarity, and it was even better if 
it played upon “animal piopeuat/*— leu the sake of symbolic relief of 
the enforced continence under which the work party lived on the range. 

There were other stories to hear-many dealt with experiences 
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in ihe Civil War, to ^vhid^ the early cow hoys were still close in time. 
There were wrestling and otlier trials o£ strength to perform. There were 
songs to sing, some of whose texts were Icsvd parodies o£ sentimental 
ballads. All knew the songs of the cattle trail, and could sing them 
together. If in one of his cubbyholes the cook canied a violin for its 
owner, there would be fiddle music of an astonishing legerity that yet 
managed to seem tuneless, while a cow boy danced a clog in firelighted 
dust, and the rest clapped hands. Often a mournful piety stirred in 
someone, and when he began to sing a hymn, others joined him, and 
like a sigh of innocence, their united voices rose over their lonely fire 
where they camped, a little knot of men with every potentiality, to one 
or another degree, for every human attribute. The bedrolls came out of 
the wagon and were spread. Nobody lud a book to read, and in any case, 
the firelight was dying and. would soon be down to coals. 

My ceiling's the sky, my floor is the grass, 

My music’s the lowing of herds as they pass; 

My books are the brooks, my sermons the stones. 

My parson a wolf on his pulpit of bones. . . . 

As his artless song implied, the cow boy belonged to the type of 
man who was not, actually, domesticated. He chose freedom in the wilds 
over responsibilities of hearth and home. He thought more about work 
than he did of a family. He made love on almost a seasonal schedule, 
as though in rut. He visited a prostitute, or took a sweetheart, only to 
leave her, with sighs about how he must go roaming, as though all would 
understand his natural state. He depart^ for work or went off to fight 
wherever he would find other men like himself. He preferred the society 
of men to that of women: £t>r only with men could he live a dally life 
that was made up of danger, and hard exposure, and primitive manners. 
These did not seem like disadvantages to him. for he liked them for them- 
selves, and, further, they brought into his life excitement, freedom and 
wilderness, all of which he sought. 

If he saw himself as a simple creature, and if tradition so accepted 
him, both were wrong. His temperament and character were full of 
tempestuous contradictions and stresses. The life he chose resembled the 
Indian’s more than any other, but it lacked the sustaining spiritual 
power of the Indian’s nature-mythology, and so Ll could nnc really Iwld 
for him the unquestioned dignity of a system that died to explain-in 
whatever enor-tlte whole of human life. He was close to tlie frontiers- 
man many of whose ways he repeated, but he was neither innovator. 
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builder nor explorer. His love of hardness and primitive conditions 
could be turned either to serve his comrades in unbreakable loyalty, or 
to lead him, as it did in indiWdual cases, to a career as gunman or 
cattle thief. His longing for love was so great that he felt an exaggerated 
chivalry for womankind, but in his worship he made women unreal; 
and yet through his song literature he lamented, . . between me and 
love lies a gulf very wide.” He sanctioned his state by romanticizing it 
in ballad and story; but he refuted it symbolically by his periodic violent 
outbreaks of gunplay, drunkenness and vcnery. And with all his hard- 
ness, he gave in to a soft core of sentiment whose objects were the animals 
he worked willi, and the comrades who worked rvith him. 

"I and they were but creatures of circumstance,’' said a cow boy 
of his fellows in his domesticated old age. ‘‘—the circumstances of an 
unfenced world." From their unfencedness came their main dtaracter- 
isdes. Solitude was put upon them by their chosen environment, tvhich 
thus modified their character. ‘‘Adhesiveness," in the jargon of the 
nineteenth-century parlor science, was a human trait. The nearest living 
being to whom the cow boy could turn with aSection tvas bis horse. It 
was his daylong companion and helper. It obeyed his orders and made 
him master of distance and took him in and out of danger. Responding 
to bis signals, it seemed to him to possess more than animal intelligence. 
His horse, a masterpiece of anthropomorphism, joined him in a part- 
nerhip, and was paid every honor due to such a posidon. ■‘^^y horse," 
continued the retired cow boy, "my horse was something alive, some- 
thing intelligent and friendly and true. He was sensitive, and for him 
I had a profound feeling. I sometimes think back on . . . remarkable 
horses I ovvned in much the same way that 1 think back on certain 
friends that have left me. ... I went hungry sometimes, but if there 
was any possible way of getting food for my horse or if there was a place 
to stake him, even though I had to walk back a mile after putting him 
to graze"— and cow boys hated to walk— ‘I never let him go hungry. Many 
a lime I have divided the water in a canteen with a horse.” If it was 
expedient to take care of his horse in order to assure his own mobility 
and safety, and if it was ordinary human kindness to care for a dumb 
creature, there was yet more than such promptings in the cow boy’s 
devotion to his mount, as many a song and story attested. The profes- 
sional cow boy rarely had a cultivated mind; and in his incurious thought 
he was lowered and his horse was elevated until they drew together in 
common identity. It was a process typical of a juvenile stage of char- 
acter, and it may have suggested why the cow boy and his legend should 
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appeal forever after as a figure of play to little bo>s. In much the same 
sort o£ emotion the cow hoy felt a mournful fondness for Uic anitnaU 
he herded-the little “dogics” to whom he sang on the trail to keep 
Utem quiet, and to whom he attributed something of himself as they 
were objects of his vigilance and labor, day and night. In its innocence 
and pathos his system of projected sentimentality for his animals sug- 
gested that only by making of them more llian they were could he have 
survived his lonely and arduous duty with them. One of his songs said 
of the cow boy that "his education is but to endure. . . ." 

Anoilicr song celebrated the life of cow boys together in their 
wandering yet coherent community. 'The boys were like brothers." tlicy 
sang of themseUes, "their friendship was great. . . Alike in their 
extreme individualism, their self-reliance, their clioice of a life wild, 
free and rude, the companions of die cow camp gave to one another an 
extreme loyalty. It seemed like a tribute to the hard skills they had to 
master to do their jobs. A man who proved himself able at it deserved 
membership in a freemasonry unlike any other. Its physical tasks caused 
a high value to come upon the life of action, in whicli diere was no 
place for the values of mind and spirit. Tiicse were relegated to the 
world of women; and in the towns and cities that later completed the 
settling of the last frontier West, for the better part of a century it would 
be the women's organizations dut would try to rescue Use fine arts, educa* 
tion, religion, and social amenity from being held as simply irrelevant 
to civilized lile— an attitude even more wiUicring to mankind’s highest 
expressions than one of mere contempt. For its purpose in its time, the 
brotherhood of the cow camp was all tliai was needed to make an effective 
society. Diverse like all individuals, and sprung from various backgrounds 
and kinds of experience, the cow boys uken together seemed to merge 
into a type more readily than most workers in a common job. Their 
environment directly created the terms of their work, and their work 
in its uncomplicated terms created their attitudes and points of view. 
And if they were like one another in their principal traits, it was because 
so many of them chose their calling for the same general reason. 

This— it was attested to again and again in the cow boy’s anony- 
mous ballad literature-this was flight from one kind of life to another. 
Many cow boys left home, ’’each," said a ballad. 

’’Each with a hidden secret well smothered in his breast, 

Which brought us out to Modco, way out here in the West.’’ 
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la this lay a suggestion of doom, a nide Byronisra that tvas echoed in 
other songs by allusions to unhappiness, guilt, escape. Some ss-ere driven 
to the new society of the cow range by a faithless girl at home, or a dis- 
solute life, or a criminal |^st; othm by inability to become reconciled 
to their home societies following the Civil War, or by bitterness in 
family life, or even by a cruel stepmother. Romantic conventions of 
behavior in the nineteenth century could move the cow boy, tvho pun- 
ished those who had betrayed him. "I’ll go," he threatened, 

. . to the Rio Grande, 

And get me a job \rith a cow boy band," 

He did not mean a band of musicians, for not until the next century 
would the cosv boy’s public identity be chiefly that of an entertainer who 
in a commercial adaptation of the o>w boy costume would spend more 
time with a microphone than with either horse or cow. Ko, svith com- 
panions on the catUe range, the cow boy, deaf to dissuasion by loved ones 
svho had proved faithless, promised to go 

. . where the bullets fly. 

And follow the cow trail till 1 die.” 

Unable for whatever reason to aoxpt the bindings of conventional 
sodecy, srithin the one he sought and helped to make on the last fron- 
tier, ht was capable of sure dependability in any cause for the common 
good of his comrades, whom he did not judge, even if sometimes a pro- 
pensity to go wTong should overtake them in the very land where they 
bad thought to escape their doooi. Who knew when a man might encoun- 
ter the moral frailty of one of his friends of the brushlands? 

As 1 walked out in the streets of Laredo, 

As I walked out in Laredo one day, 

1 spied a dear cow wrapped up in white linen. 

Wrapped up in white linen as cold as the clay. 

It was a dirge for a young man who in his dying svords rescaled a long- 
ing for a gentler land than the dusty empire of his work, and confessed 
bis errors. "Oh,” he said, 

*'Oh, beat the drum slowly and play the file lowly. 

Play the dead march as you cany me along; 

Take me to the green valley, there lay the sod o’er me, 

For I’m a young cow boy and I knorv I've done WTong." 
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Unashamed of iheir grief tliat sprang from llieir close living, his bearers 
saw themselves in him, and if he had sitmed, tirey could not condemn him. 

We beat the drum slowly and played the fife lowly, 

And bitterly wept as we bore him along; 

For we all loved our comrade, so brave, young and handsome, 

AVe all loved our comrade although he'd done wrong. 

For here was a clan feeling, a solidarity, with a realistic view of character 
and its capacity for error. Idealizing one another in the all-male society of 
their work and play, the cow boys remained loyal above, or even because 
of, the weaknesses they shared and assuaged witli violence. In conclusion, 
the dirge moved from the individual to the group. 

Then beat yoni drum lowly and play your fife slowly, 

Beat the Dead March as you ca^ me along; 

We all love our cow boys so young and so handsome. 

We all love our cow boys ahhou^ they’ve done wrong. 

In another valedictory the cow boy spirit, after reciting the perils of 
"some bad company" which could only lead to being "doomed for hell/’ 
ended in the presence of the hangman with an admonition to morality. 

It's now I’m on the scaCold, 

My moments are not long; 

You may forget the sir^r 
But don't forget the song. 

In the cow boy's lonely character there were extremes of feeling 
and behavior. If in his work there seemed to be a discipline of dedicated 
steadfastness, a purity of vocation, then when he went to town, he threw 
himself into indulgence. Perhaps the town was a reminder of the coher- 
ent social life he had fled at home, and perhaps it was now a guilty joy 
to outrage it by his behavior. Certainly the town was the very opposite 
of the desolate open range from which even the cow boy needed periodic 
change. 

His best chance for it came when men of the range party were told 
off to drive a herd of cattle to the marketing and shipping towns. The 
main trails along whicli he drove went north from the Texan Rio Grande 
to Kansas, and another— the Goodnight-Loving Trail— led westward to 
New Mexico and California. It passed the Pecos River at Horsehead 
Crossing about a hundred miles above the Rio Grande, and presently 
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divided into two forks- One pointed iwith to Colorado. The other 
crossed the Rio Grande at Las Cruces and followed the old road to 
San Diego. 

The cattle made trails that showed many narrow grooves side 
by side— marks of the strict formation in tvhich the animals in their 
thousands were driven for upivards of a thousand miles. A cow boy 
said that trail life was '‘wonderfully pleasant”~this in spite of continuing 
hazards. There still might be trouble with Indians. All the cattle tvere 
wild, and were easily stampeded by attacks, or by thunderstorms, or by 
hail. If the rveather was wet. rivers ros^ and to take thousands of cattle 
across swollen waters was at best a tedious job, and often a perilous one. 
Against the drovers on the move there pressed at one period a whole 
organized enterprise of thievery. Outlaws captured drovers, tortured 
them, sometimes killed them, and stole their herds. When one drover 
was captured, he tried to talk his way out of his trouble, but the bandits 
were immovable and a reporter of the incident said bitterly that "it was 
like preaching morality to an alligator." 

But in swelling volume the animal trains passed through to their 
destinations, and the cow bo}s were happy on the trail. They played 
tricks on one another, and shot game on the prairies, and after supper 
sang, told stories, danced to a fiddle. lay back to look at the stars and 
speculate about them, and listened for the sounds of the herd settling 
down for the night. "I do not know anything more wholesome and sat- 
isfying," mused a cow boy long after his trail days, "than seeing cattle 
come in on their bed ground at night $0 full and contented that they 
grunt when they lie down.” It was like a communion of creature com- 
forts in which man and animal could meeU Three shifts of night guards 
were posted over the herds. A sleepy cow boy nibbed tobacco juice in 
bis eyes to keep awake. Morning must come, and another day to be spent 
at the pace of cattle walking with odd delicacy in their narrow grooved 
trails, and after enough such days, the shipping town would take form 
like a few scattered gray boxes on the severe horizon, and the cow boy 
would feel his various hungers b^n to stir. 

It was in town that he got into most of his trouble. Bvery facility 
was there to help him do it As a cattle shipper observed, in frontier 
towns “there are always to be found a number of bad characters, both 
male and female; of the very worst class in the universe, such as have 
fallen below the level of the lowest type of brute creation.” These 
pandered to the cow boy's howling appetite for dissipation. 

Sometimes he rode into town and without cleaning hims elf or 
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changing Im cloches but just as lie had dismounted in hat, damp shirt, 
earth-caked trousers, and boots and spurs, he strode into a danre iiousc, 
seized a "calico queen" or a "painted cat,” as he called the dancing 
women, and -with Indian yells and a wild eye went pounding about the 
dance floor under a grinding necessity to prove in public, most ol all 
to himsell. that he was at last having a good time. The music to whicli 
he danced was "wreidied . . . ground out o£ dilapidated instruments, 
by beings iully as degraded as the most vile. Fetv more wild, reckless 
scenes of abandoned debauchery can be seen on the civilized earth,” 
remarked the cattle shipper, “tlian a dance house in full blast in one 
of the many frontier towns. To say they dance svildly or in an abandoned 
manner is putting it mild. . . 

And sometimes die cow boy. at large in town with his accumu- 
lated pay, went first to improve Iiis looks. In a barbershop he had a badi, 
and then Ivad his three to six montlis’ growth of liair trimmed, and hit 
full beard cut down, shaped and dyed black. In a clodiing store he 
bought completely new clothes, from hat to boots, and then, strapping 
on his pistol, he was ready to impose himself like shock upon the town. 
Gambling rooms, saloons, a theatre, a row of prostitutes' quarters like 
cattle stalls, dance houses— from one to the next the cow boy could make 
his explosive way, to be catered to by "men who live a soulless, aimless 
life,” and women who had "fallen low, alasi how low . . . miserable 
beings." Among the conventions of the cow boy’s town manners was 
free use of his firearm, whether he might harm anyone or not. The 
pathos of folly long done and half forgotten would make his murderous 
antics seem unreal to later view. But ilvcy were real enough in the fron- 
tier towns of die 1870s. “It is idle,” sighed die cattle shipper in that 
decade, "it is idle to deny the fact that the wild, reckless conduct of the 
cow boys while drunk . . . have brought die personnel of the Texan 
cattle trade into great disrepute, and filled many graves with victims, 
bad men and good men. . . . But by far the larger portion of those 
killed are of that class that can be spared without detriment to die good 
morals and respectability of humanity. . . And "after a few days of 
frolic and debauchery, the cow boy is ready, in company with his com- 
rades, to start back to Texas, often not having one dollar left of his 
summer’s wages." All he had vvas a memory that found its way into one 
ol bis songs, about "Tbe way we dranb and gambled and threw tlie 
girls around. . . .” 

The cow boy triumphed at a lonely work in a beautiful and 
dangerous land. Those of Us qualities that did the job were the good 
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ones— courage, strength, devotion to duty. His worse traits, exerdsed 
for relief, were not judged in relation to his task. All aspects of his 
complex nature entered into his romance. He saw himself for his own 
achievement, and like the earliest individuals of the frontier, he con- 
sdously created his character and his tradition, and svheiiier his emotion 
was honest or not, it svas so energetic that by it he made his nation see 
him in his own terms. In him, the last American to live a life of wild 
freedom, his domesticated compatriots saw the end of their historical 
beginnings, and paid him nostalgic tribute in all their popular arts. 
Soon, like them, he would lose his nomadic; free and rough form of 
life before the westward sweep of machine technics by which Americans 
made their lives phjsically more easy— and sodally less independent and 
self-reliant. In the very cxerdse of their genius for cons’enience in living, 
the Americans sacrificed to the sodal and commercial patterns of mass 
technics some part of the personal liberty in whose name the nation 
had been founded. The cow boy in his ^oice of solitude held on to 
his whole liberty as long as he could. But domestication of his ^Vest 
by machine technics began in the t86os and, once started, went fast. 

For in response to such technics, the cattle industry grew with 
suddenness, and then became stabilized. The first of these was the west* 
ward advance of the railroads with which the northbound cattle drives 
could make a junction. It was not easy to arrange for the earliest rail 
transport of western cattle. A young Illinois catde shipper who was 
the first to establish a livestock market in Kansas was astonished to have 
his new idea rejected by two railroad presidents and the leading busi- 
nessmen of seseral Kansas towns to whom be svent in turn. Finally the 
Hannibal & St, Joe Railroad gave the young shipper a contract "at ^ery 
satisfactory rates of freight from the Missouri River to Quincy, thence to 
Chicago." He selected Abilene, Kansas, as the site for his stockyards, and 
in 1867, the first cattle were driven tiicre from Texas. During the next 
four years 1,460,000 head of cattle were brought to Abilene. Other trails 
and shipping centers were soon established, and it was estimated that 
during a period of twenty-eight years nearly ten million cattle worth 
alm ost a hundred million dollars were moved from the Texas ranges to 
market. In the process of developing so great a business, the whole 
practice of cattle raising became formalized through changes that sought 
greater efficiency. 

One of these used a tecbnical machine product that soon con- 
quered the open range where wild cattle once drifted according to 
weather. It was barbed wire, first used in 1875 to fence pastures in which 
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with fewer and less skillful cow boys the herds could be restricted and 
more easily managed. \Vhen land was enclosed, ranch dwellings were 
needed. Permanent headquarters buildings followed. Cattle no longer 
were driven to rivers but found their water in earth tanks supplied by 
dug wells, with, still another machine product to keep it flowing— the 
metal windmill. The main trunk lines of the railroads ran east to west 
across the continent: but soon feeder lines were built— sometimes follow- 
ing the flat terrain of the old trails— and machine transportation reached 
nearer and nearer to the great ranches of the border where the whole 
cattle industry had had its beginning. The Missouri, Kansas and Texas 
Railroad was the great Texas cattle line. It tapped the Rio Grande 
brush country ranges. The Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe main line 
crossed New Mexico and a branch line ran from Belen on the Rio 
Grande all the way down the valley to El Paso. The Texas and Pacific 
reached eastward from San Diego to £1 Paso in 1877, and bridges now 
came back to the Rio Grande to stay. The whole river empire was soon 
tied to the rest of the nation by rails. When packing houses were estab- 
lished at Kansas City, Fort Worth and other Southwestern cities, the 
final pattern of the organized beef cattle industry was realized. In it 
there was little room for the figure, Uie temperament, of the original 
cow boy, with his individual lordship over great unimpeded distances 
and his need of freedom as he defined it. His cow camp literature 
recorded yet another stage— the last-of his history, “The cow boy has 
left the country," he could sing, "and the campfire has gone out. . . 

On barbed wire fences, like symbols of the new order of affairs 
over the controlled range lands, dead, skinned coyotes were impaled in 
a frieze— twenty or thirty of tliein at a time. They were stretched in mid- 
air with a lean, racing look of unearthly nimbleness, running nowhere; 
and their skulled teeth had the smile of their own ghosts, wits of the 
plains. In the dried varnish of their own amber serum they glistened 
under the sun. The day of unrestrained predators was over. 
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40. 

Treasure 


Illusion was the very nourishment of treasure seekers. Watching 
westward in 1858 for their first sight of mountains a party of prospectors 
entering Colorado saiv on the horizon svhat one of the company said 
looked “like a thunder cloud.” What he saw were the Spanish Peaks in 
the Sangre de Cristo range. His party turned north and followed the 
base of the mountains to the camps of Pike’s Peak and Cherry Creek, 
where first discoveries of gold were followed by disappointment. £arly 
stories in guidebooks and newspapers, all too often written by men who 
had never been west, told how gold was lying “on die plains, in the 
mountains, and by the screams, only waiting to be gathered up.” The 
realities were different, bfineral treasure was present, but it had to be 
found in its secret lodgments and taken out by hard work. Many immi- 
grants turned away homeward in disgust, making a wish in a popular 
jingle to 

“Hang Byers and D. C. Oakes 

For starting this damned Pike's Peak hoax," 

and some drifted southward to New Mexico, where one couple, "with 
wagon and mess,” settled at Taos when the wife was offered a position 
teaching school. But otliers persisted, and the Colorado gold fields soon 
flourished. For about its first decade Colorado mining was located in the 
great central ranges of the Rockies, far removed from the Rio Grande 
and the San Juan Mountains of its source. 

For though the New York Herald declared in 1857 that in "the 
Sierra San Juan, where, if we recollect ri^tly, both Pike and Fremont 
lost their way, gold, silver, cinnabar and precious stones are found in 
immense quantities,” there was no mining of any significance in the 
Rio Grande basin of Colorado until after the Civil IVar. Settlement 
was limited to a few farming communities in the grand San Luis Valley, 
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^^hose mild »lopc» and level lloor recalled iu origin ai a huge laVe. 
Tlu-oiigh it the river ran a gentle course along v»lutJ» a handful ol 
Mexican {amilies cvtablishcd thcnuclvci in iSj) distant Irum tlic tnost 
notUvcily New Mexican sciilemcmi by only a (cw da^v' tuattU. Uiing 
the river to irrigate their little flcldi. and the wide gra»y valley to graze 
their small herds, they icneaied the scene of slow water, bounteous 
coiionivood tree and cardicn house that was so familiar in the riser's 
New Mexican passage. They looked no farther for ticaturcs of Uie 
earth. 

In iSGo. as lliough re-enacting in ininiaiurc an earlier |)aticni 
of coiupicst, a small party of Amciicaiu ]>avsed through the Mexican 
settlements of the San Luis Valley and followed the Kiu Grande out 
of sight into the iiioimtains of ilic source. They were looking for gold 
in the San juan. Their scarcli took ilicm through lummcr and aiitimtii, 
until they vvere caught in the snows of svinicr. In the following spring 
they were joined hy other piov)KCiuis and all s]ient the ivexi summer 
in the San Juan Muuutains, bus wiihous fnuUng gold, before another 
Skintcr could trap them they letumed eastward to Foil CailaiiJ, whete 
they licard that the Civil War had broken out; and the leader of the 
prospectors hurried to Virginia to enlist. 

At the ccul of the decade other attempts wete made to htid the 
riches of liic San juan, and scattered strikes led to the csublishment 
of mines on Uie vrcsicrn slo]>e ol die eommcntal divide, by iSyu there 
was enough irafTic along the headwaters of Uie Rio Grande to call ahse 
die town of Del Norte as a supply |>oint, at the gateway of the river 
between the San Luis Valley and the mountains. In the same year gold 
was found at Wightman's Culch and other sites in Uie Del Norte region, 
the most Uvriving ol whids was SummitviUe to the southwest- The yx>}> 
ulation of the district grew to six hundred. Stamp mills were set up at 
the largest camps. During the short summers |sack trains bringing ore 
came from over the divide by way of Stony Pass which was over twelve 
thousand feet above sea level. On the eastward road out of the moun* 
tains a new tovs-n was founded in 1878— Alamosa. 

It came as Uie new western terminus of the Denver and Rio 
Grande Western Railroad. Tlve town itself came by rail, tor from the 
old tenninus of Garland City houses, churdics, stores and other buildings 
were hauled on flat cars to be set up at the new end of the line. With 
heavy transportation now available, a new commercial interest v*ai 
developed in the San Lois Valley Uiat soon overshadowed mining as tlic 
main business of the region. Large-scale irrigation projects were organ- 
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ized and supported by foreign capital— principally British. Between 
Alamosa and Del Norte a huge grid of irrigation canals reached out 
from the Rio Grande for thirty or forty miles north and south. A land 
boom resulted. Speculation in land values and water rights went wild. 
As in so many other Western localities toward the end of the nineteenth 
century, company promoters preached a new paradise and trainloads 
of colonists came in response to the dazzling promise. For a little while, 
so long as competition was fresh and vigorous, the San Luis prospered 
in the vision of a future nourished by inexhaustible resources, hfonte 
Vista, a third railroad towm, was founded in 1S87. But sdthin a decade 
the vision bagan to pale, for what ended so many other organized 
^Vestern dreams elsewhere presently took effect in southern Colorado— 
there was not enough water. Sapped by the greatly overextended system 
of canals, the river could not supply alL The euphoria of the pioneer 
faded, many uamigrants abandoned their hopes and went away, and 
those tvho remained came to a regulated sharing of the waters whose 
stabilized flow was made possible by the building of reservoirs at the 
head of the valley. In the same period the mining ventures of the San 
Luis Valley began to lose energy. The camptowns of the Summitville 
region were left to the weather, and turned into silvered ghosts. Raw 
pine boarding turned gray, and weeds climbed the rusting machinery, 
and the character of the wide valley became wholly agricultural, sup* 
plied and drained by the railroad in a stabilized economy. 

But farther up the river a major find of precious minerals was 
made in i88g that suddenly brought the Rio Grande source country 
into the national news. For several years prospectors had been scratching 
at the rocks beyond ^Vagon ^Vheel Gap— where Kit Carson had once 
fought the Ute Indians— but without making significant dbcoveries. In 
that country they saw diamond dear creeks that were shadoAved all day 
by narrowing mountains but for a little while at noon, when straight 
fingers of sunlight reached down through forest. On slopes open to the 
sun in summer, groves of quaking aspens showed here and there, creat- 
ing litde gardens of their own within immense wild parks. In winter 
the only green was that of the evergreens, solemn and frmvning amidst 
the silver and brown of lichens— the colors of age— set off by heavy banks 
of snow. Far above, at timberline, like fixed images of the winds on the 
inhumane peaks, the last trees dulched the naked rock with gestures of 
agonized survival. Emerging from between two flat-diffed mountains of 
flesh<olored stone screaked with oliv’e lichens came a litde stream which 
the prospectors named kVillow Creek. They saw that it was a tributary 
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of the Rio Grande, and iliat il had its own smaller tributary which they 
called West Willow Creek. 

On a summer day in 1&89 two experienced prospectors who had 
made successful discoveries elsewhere walked up \VilIow Creek through 
its formidable gateway. Presently one of them— NicJiolas C. Crecdc^saw 
in the stream what surely seemed to be evidence of silver ore on the 
washed sandy bottom. He followed the creek and turned into its west 
branch, and when he reached the head of it, found rocks Qecked with 
quaru and stippled with silver. Creede and his partner George L. Smith 
staked a location and went to work sinking a shaft at the spot. They 
were soon rewarded, for they struck a silver vein so ricli tliat Creede on 
first making certain of it, exclaimed, "Holy Moscsl” The mine was given 
that name. Winter would soon close in. Creede and Smith gathered speci- 
mens of their mine, and went to Denver where word of the discovery 
presently reached David H. Moilat, president of the Denver and Rio 
Grande Western Railroad. With other investors, MolFat bought shares 
In the Holy Moses after inspecting it when travel became possible the 
next spring, Creede was retained to continue prospecting for tlie new 
syndicate. In the summer of 1890 a rush began to Willow Gap, and by 
October there was a town of tents ready to survive the winter. 

A year later the Denver and Rio Grande Western tracks reached 
Creede, as Willow Gap was now called, and by December trains ran 
regularly up the Rio Grande canyon past Wagon Wheel Gap and the 
confluence of Willow Creek, wltich entered the river along a peninsula 
of heavy gravel. Twenty monilu after it was founded, Creede displayed 
an energy that reached far beyond its ovm rock-bound limits. A gentle- 
man journalist felt it in Denver on his way to examine the new camp. 
The word Creede "faced you everywhere from billboards, flaunted at 
you from canvas awnings stretched across the streets, and scared at you 
from daily papers in type an incli long." In Denver shops tliere were 
photographs of Creede, and "the only correct map of Creede,” and ore 
specimens from the Holy Moses. Miners* oulfittings were advertised 
everywhere. A druggist pleaded in the newspapers for an investment of 
five hundred dollars vjsih wliich to start a diugstoie in Creede. Wher- 
ever the visitor met other people-'in hotel lobbies, or the Denver Club— 
"Creede" was in the air. On the train from Denver to Creede every 
passenger "showed the effect of the magnet that was drawing him— he 
was restless, impatient, excited." The daily train had fifteen or twenty 
cars, and even so there were not enough seats for all its two or three 
hundred passengers. Some of the men sat on the otliers, while women 
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of a certain class “smoked with the men and passed their flasks dorvn 
the length of the car." As the train pulled into Creede the journalist 
jumped &om his car "into two or three feet of mud and snow,” and saw 
that "the ticket and telegraph offices on one side of the track were situ- 
ated in a freight car wth windows and doors cut out of it.” The next 
thing noticed by the incoming passenger s^'as that Creede already had 
electricity. A single electric light burned high against the pink cliff of 
Willotv Cap at whose base huddled the town, and incandescent carbon 
“glow-lamps” shone in white, red and blue brilliance along the street 
front. 

As a f amil iar of the great clubs and smart restaurants and polite 
dratring rooms of the ^corld's capitals, the journalist svas entranced by 
the simple rudeness of all he found in the mining camp. The approaches 
and slopes of kVillosir Cap were “covered with hundreds of little pine 
boxes and log cabins.” It was “a village of fresh pine.” There was "not 
R brick, a painted front, nor an asvning in the entire totvn,” which looked 
“like a city of fresh cardboard.” The street was all confusion and mote* 
ment He saw “oxteams, mules, men, and donkeys loaded with ore . . . 
sinking knee deep in the mud,” and “furniture, and kegs of beer, bed* 
ding and canned protisions, clothing and half-open packing cases, and 
piles of raw lumber . . . heaped up in front of the new stores— stores of 
canvas only, stores tvith canvas tops and foundations of logs, and houses 
trith the Lcadville front, where the upper boards have been left square 
instead of following the sloping angle of the roof." At the base of the 
superb rock panels rising above the town, all such clutter looked to him 
"impudent and absurd"— more like a "gypsy camp in a canyon,” really, 
than a town. And the nomenclature of the establishments!— The Holy 
Moses Saloon, The Theatre Comique. The Keno. The ZJltle Del- 
monico. . . . 

And the accommodationsl- there wwe dozens of hotels, most of 
which afforded the traveller only a cot in a common room teeming with 
other sleepers. Beds were so scarce that the railroad company often left 
a number of Pullman cars on a siding to provide a lodging for the night. 
The population by now was about ten thousand, and included every 
type of commercial frontier character. The journalist saw gamblers, 
prospectors, miners, engineers, bankers, bartenders, itinerant evangelists, 
actors, prostitutes, schoolteachers, family men and women, jobbers, mer- 
chants, and confidence men to whom in his observations he could 
condescend with easy bad manners, and adv'enturous younger sons of 
rich Eastern families, with whom he was more at home. Luckily, he was 
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able to find a bed for the night with a group of these young men who, 
like him, had come just for the lark. To go West to see such a spectacle 
as Creede was a gallant and correct thing for them to do, and he was 
their prophet, for hi& career had been full of Just such fashionable 
exploits. 

The night life, even though at the moment Creede was "not at 
all a dangerous place,” with a lawlessness that was "scattered and mild,” 
was tvorth an amused glance. There were things to see— a prize fight at 
Billy Woods's, a pie-eating match at Kernan's, a hfexican circus in the 
bottom near Wagon ^Vheel Gap, a religious service in Watrous and 
Brannigan’s saloon where tsvo electric lights hung in the middle o£ the 
room and a stove stood below them. The prayer meeting over, the house 
resumed its own character, and took in three hundred dollars an hour, 
while tire women of the establishment, wearing "sombrero hats and llannel 
shirts and belts" above their long skirts, "were neither dashing and bold, 
nor remorseful and repentant.” Actually, people seemed to use the gam- 
bling houses as clubs where they might keep warm and talk business 
and find company and gossip. One night Nicholas Creede was offered 
$1,250,000 for his share in the Holy Moses Mine, and refused. The jour- 
nalist winced. How could anybody choose this life over what that 
much money would buy back East? But if the visitor read the Creede 
Candle-ihe local newspaper— he saw self-critical and outspoken opinion. 
Some of the citizens, it said, "would take the sweepstake prize at a hog 
show," and from time to time, it documented examples of the usual mur- 
derous antics of official "bad men” who in Creede as elsewhere on the 
recurrent American frontier enacted the dreariest convention of char- 
acter in United States history. 

The journalist went by day into the canyon to observe mining 
operations. Nosv he saw the prosperous, well-developed shafts, and again, 
"a solitary prospector tapping at the great rock in front of him, and 
only Slopping to dip his hot face and blistered hands into the snow 
about him, before he began to drive the steel bar again with llie help 
which hope gave to Iiim.” Long lines of burros went down the gulch 
"carrying five bags of ore each, with but twenty dollars' worth of silver 
scattered through each load.” The voice of the driver echoed on the 
upright stone walls and the tinkle of the little burro bells carried far 
in the enclosed air. Other loads, often of ten tons, were brought down 
in sleds drawn by liorscs. Tiic trail was slippery witli packed snow and 
once ihcir momentum was released, the il^ came flying heavily down 
the twisting canyon course and into town, -wiiere all scattered out of 
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their ^i'ay, for they muit not stop until they stopped by the railroad 
tracks, ivhich they reached in a great drde on the flat land ^vhere their 
cargo would be remo\ed to freight cars. 

a year after the mines were opened in Creede and its 
near-by camps of Sunnyside, Bachelor and Spar City, six million dollars' 
worth of silser tvas shipped out. In its sudden rise to lame and prosperity, 
Creede was typical of any mining town of the period in the ^Vest— and 
so it tvas, too, in its early fall to decay. After 1893 the price of stiver 
declined, many mines were abandoned, and others if they were kept 
running were greatly reduced in operation. 

Socorro on the river in central New Mexico knew much the same 
history. Silver was found in the Socorro mountains in 1S67, and for over 
a decade was hauled upriver by mule train. When in 1880 the Santa Fe 
line went down the river toward El Paso, the Socorro region drew a new 
population of exploiten until Socorro itself was the largest town in New 
Mexico— one estimate fixed the total at thirty thousand Magdalena, 
twenty-seven miles west of the river, was esublished by silver miners in 
>884, and a railroad spur soon reached it. But again, in the familiar 
cycle of such mioing towns, decline followed until both Socorro and 
Magdalena were primarily focal towns for agriculture— here, the supply 
and shipping points for cattle and sheep raisers. Only an occasional 
die-hard among prospecton continued to go alone with his burro, his 
pick, his skillet and his cofleepot into the blue rocks of his visions, deter- 
mined, if he had one, to be faithful to his secret until the end. 

One such w’as found in after years near Socorro when a group of 
students on a Saturday exploration came upon a jug pit or cave whose 
open mouth, invisible from a very little distance across flat ground, was 
narrower than its interior. The students knew that the cave like others 
in the area must be a repository of an ochreous dust so dense and fine 
that to breathe it freely was dangerous. Equipped with a respirator and 
a flashlight, one of the students was lowered into the pit by the others. 
In a few moments he was hauled up to tell what he had seen. His find 
was awesome. When he landed in the pit he disturbed from its floor a 
swiftly billowing cloud of yellow dust. It roiled in the air shutu'ng oS 
the sight of anything about him. He peered with his lamp toward the 
pit walls and suddenly through the suspended motes he was shocked 
to see at his very side the figure of a man that seemed to be molded of 
the dust, Vearaug on a sloping waB eaxvii ■with its bicfw on ivs loiEaroi. 

It was the body of an old prospector, wearing a short coal hanging open 
and trousers poked into high boots, and over all a softening layer of 
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dust. Half buried near his feet was his pick. It seemed probable that 
he had gone alone into the pit with no protection against the dust that 
instantly rose to choke the air about him. Leaning his head upon his 
arm against the wall as he struggled to breathe he had died of suffoca- 
tion. Through the years he had been mummified by the dry air and llie 
little desert whirlwinds that having created the pit must have continued 
to spin in and out of it now and again. In his open grave he was a 
classic rendering of dust to dust itself, and a symbol of solitary man, 
killed by the country of his love, faith and work. 


41. 

The Last Earth Secrets 


For almost four centuries after the Spaniards first began to record 
the river’s history a long passage— over one fifth— of its course went unde- 
scribed. This was the country of the Big Bend, where one after another 
great canyons and rocky deserts turned an'ay travellers and settlers- all 
but the few Indians who had once lived in cliffside caves and others 
who migrated ceaselessly north and south and who may have seen most 
of die secret river land that lay between the entrance of the Rio Conchos 
into the Rio Grande and Utc confluence of the Pecos nearly four hun- 
dred miles downstream. But such Indians left no records of the country. 

The Spanish settlements nearest to the blind channel were those 
temporarily made by missioners in 1683 and 1684, and those by govern- 
ment forces in 1747, at the Junta. From there, looking downstream, the 
Spaniards could see the first of the mounuin fantasies that would have 
closed off the river to ordinary navigation even if there had been enough 
vjiCes to casiT’j R. The. Mrwy \ha\ ascended \he 

in keelboats in 1850 left a report that told how they had gone upstream 
from Fort Brown a distance of about thirteen hundred miles and how 
finally they had been halted by falls in a great canyon. But if tliey 
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reached one of the Big Bend caa}*ons their record was not explicit. In 
1852 and 1853 Colonel Emory’s boundary surveyors followed the river’s 
course wherever possible, but in the Big Bend they were forced to view 
the canyon system from a distance, or from the tops of the gorges, tvhere 
precise measurement and description of the channel could not be made. 
The three men who declared that they had escaped the Confederate Army 
at £1 Paso in 1861 by floating all the way to Brownsville in two dugout 
canoes lashed together left no narrative of the unknown Big Bend coun- 
try through which their voyage would have taken them. In December, 
18S1, and January, 1882, a detachment of Texas Rangers set out from 
Lajitas, below Presidio, to navigate the Big Bend in three boats. They 
worked their way downstream to the mouth of Maravillas Canyon and 
there, after fifty-two days, their expedition ended, with a great stretch 
of the river— all the way to the Pecos-still unobserved by boat- Having 
kept no daily record of their obscn-aiions. they made their report from 
memory. If It tvas a testimony to adventure and courage, it did not serve 
the purpose of a survey. 

It was not until 1899 that the last setrea of d)e river’s conforma* 
tion were penetrated and recorded in systematic detail. In the autumn 
of that year Robert T. Hill, an ofBcer of the United States Geological 
Survey, arrived at Presidio bringing five companions and three specially 
built boats for an expedition down the Rio Grande tlirough its entire 
Big Bend career. As they made their preparations the travellers— one of 
whom was Hill's nineteen-year-old nephew— examined the local character 
of the river. 

Above Presidio the river in some years vanished in the desert. 
Colonel Emory had told of how a herd of goats was driven all lire way 
to El Paso in the dry stream bed. But relief and replenishment came tp 
the Rio Grande just north of Presidio from Uie waters of the Conchos. 
With this tributary came new power for the Rio Grande in the struggle 
of water against rock, and another of those beautiful easings of desert 
into bounteous pastoral land that recutred along its course. This relief 
was here so striking that earlier travellers familiar with only the border 
country spoke of the Conchos as "the mother stream of tlie Rio Grande," 
and said that it brought ''ibe first permanent water to the main river." 
Such a limited view was often taken of the Rio Grande throughout its 
history; for along its great length, and in diiletent times, on different 
missions, travellers discovered the river in segments, named them differ- 
ently, found contradictory characters in them, and for many generations 
did not form a comprehensive themy of the river's continuity, variety 
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and use. After the bare and voracious desert in which it nearly died, the 
river at Presidio came among willows again and cottonwoods, lilac moun- 
tains wills attendant clouds, emerald-green fields and pink sand, through 
a sweetness in the air made from all these together. 

On October fifth Hill gate the order to start the voyage. Two 
men entered each of the three boats. Soon after leaving Presidio lltey 
heard a roaring noise and presently enosuntcred rapids foaming over 
huge rounded boulders of volcanic rock. They had to get into the water 
to guide the boau. They all knew, with Hill, lliai “loss of balance or a 
fall meant almost certain death." TTiey were in tlie rapids all day. Other 
dangers ran along the river course and against these they kept loaded 
rifles beside their oars. “Every bush and stone was closely scanned for 
men in ambush,” for bandiu and assassins abounded. The most famous 
and frightful was a Mexican named Alvarado, who was called “Old 
White Lip," as one side of his musuche was white, the other black. 

In the hazy heat on the downriver horizon images of another 
country began to loom, almost like premonitions. Fantasies svere made 
manifest. Unimaginably long ago, mountain nature had gone capricious 
in stunning terms. The land had opposed the river before this passage; 
but never on the scale of what lay ahead. The Kio Grande was heading 
for all the old conditions of its course— desert, mountain, canyon— but 
now raised to prodigious dimensions of height, depth, length and power 
in furies of sky action, and earth response. The scene could be under- 
stood only in the scale oE what created it. Continental dimensions and 
eminences of the hemisphere iuelf must be invoked. North America 
at its waist was twenty-one hundred miles wide. Along its eastern shelf 
the mountain chain of Uic Appalachians ran almost continuously from 
rorth to south. Along its western shelf the Rocky Mountains ran almost 
continuously from north to south. Towards the ends of their courses 
Uicsc, the two major mountain systems of the continent, threw out spurs 
toward one another which, incredibly and immensely, intersected. A 
cataclysm so great using elements so huge could only leave fixed signs 
oE colossal turbulence in rock and earth, fantasies of shape and color and 
atmospheric tcmjxrr, including the dead but enduring evidence of vol- 
canic action. The whole rind of the earth in the Big Bend country was 
dropped in a great tilted slab to a depth of two or three thousand feet 
on die nordi, and six diousand feet on die south, as though a cut were 
made in a watermelon, and the segment pushed in below the surround- 
ing luriacr. Mesas, volcanic mountains, plains, interior basins, deserts, 
badlands, lava ilaw-s. beds of dried riven and dead and vanished seas, • 
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profme in number and fantastic in shape and often violent in color 
made that country in its vast freaks of light seem like figment instead 
of fact 

Upstream the river had alu'aj-s been in touch svith mountains; but 
they lay generally parallel to its course. In the Big Bend the river encoua* 
tered mountains in a new and extraordinary way; for they lay, chain 
after chain of them, directly across its course as though to deny its 
passage to the sea. But the pull of the sea ivas stronger than rock. The 
Rio Grande with its shallow flow did not turn aside, or dam itself into 
a system of lakes, but for ages wore its uny as an antecedent river through 
the escarpments as they rose, some 10 a height of almost a mile abose 
its (ourse. 

Late in their second day's voyage Hill and his men entered the 
Bofecillos Mountains vvith their choco!ate<olored difls— "the first of 
the series of canyons of the Rio Grande” in which they “were to be 
entombed for the suaeeding weeks." It was called Murderer’s Canyon, 
for in it had been found a supposed victim of "Old White Lip,” A little 
farther down they came into Fresno Canyon which like the first one was 
aiade by vertical cuts six hundred feet deep through walls of red volcanic 
rock. Tile river flowed muddy yellow. On the tops of the canyons was 
desert, out of reach of the uater below— a condition that moved Hill as 
"shocking and repulsive.” 

Suddenly they passed out of the canyon, leaving behind vertical 
walls which continued north and south of the river, and into a valley 
with every variety of form and color. The outermost hills were of daa- 
zling chalky white capped with black tufa. Slopes were vermilion foothills 
of clay. Still lower were river terraces of yellow day and gravel, all 
threaded by the narrow green ribbon of river vegetation. 

Hill's party Induded Mexicans who promised to kill AV'blte Lip 
on sight, a distraction to which Hill was cold. "Only a most fortunate 
mistake prevented my men from carrying out their threat,” he wTOte. 
“Alvarado had a surname as well as a Christian name, and when they 
W'ere told that the next ranch down the river was Ordonez’s, they did 
not understand that this was another name for Alvarado until after we 
had passed him with an infant in his arms, serenely watching us float 
down the stream. . . ." 

Below the bandit’s home came "great bluffs of a dirty yellow 
volcanic tuH, which weather into many ianiasiic; curvilinear lonns. One 
of these, tvso hundred feet high, stan^ out conspicuously from its sur- 
roundings, an almost perfect reproduction of the Egyptian sphinx." In 
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late afternoon they came to another wall cut ahead of them by the river, 
and entering camped with a sense of safety, “hemmed in on each side 
by vertical walls and out of rifle range from above." In the morning they 
emerged from this mile-long canyon and entered a sinuous course 
through what they called Black Hock Canyon, cut a thousand feet below 
the summit of a level plateau, and lined with buttes whose tabled tops 
and lower slopes shotved thick bands of white clialk, with between them 
an immense bed ol black lava. At evening they sailed into an open basin 
and passed tlie mouth of San Carlos Creek, a meagre flowing stream, the 
first tributary of the river below the Conchos. 

At this point they had come one hundred miles by water, though 
in air line they were only fifty miles from Presidio. They camped on the 
Me.\ican side, and regarded a mile downstream "a vast mountain wall, 
the vertical escarpment of which ran directly north and south across the 
patlt of the river, and througli which the latter cuts its way." 

They were face to face with the first of the iliree mightiest 
obstacles of the Big Bend. It was the Santa Elena Range, running fifty 
miles from north to souUi. Ten miles of it lay in the United States: 
forty miles of it, sawed off by the river, lay in Mexico. The range was 
half a mile high and twelve miles wide. Its top was a plateau, tilted 
slightly to the west. From die top the river’s cut was so clean that-as 
other observers noticed— it could not be seen until they came to stand 
at its very edge. Even from the crest of the canyon wall the running 
water a quarter of a mile below was not always visible, and when it could 
be seen from overhanging ledges, the stream looked like ‘‘a mere thread." 

The next morning Hill’s party came to the awesome gateway in 
the face of tlie escarpment. The fiver made a sudden bend as it entered 
the canyon, “and almost in ihe twinkling ot an eye we passed out of ihe 
desert glare into the dark and silent deptlis of its gigantic canyon walls, 
which rise vertically from the water's edge to a narrow ribbon of sky 
above.” The channel was only twenty-five feet wide. They could almost 
touch die walls with Uieir oars. There was a deathlike stillness all about 
them as they floated without using their oars on the slipping waters. 
“Their Row is so silent as to be appalling,” noted Hill, and "the solem- 
nity and beauty of the spectacle were overwhelming." 

They had drifted in this mountain oubliette for a few miles when 
they were baited by a disheartening discovery. Part o£ the huge southern 
w’all had fallen in a great rock slide to obstruct the patli, not for the 
water, which pounded its way beneath a pile of fifty-foot boulders, but 
for the boats. The slide rose to a height of two hundred feet, and though 
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it was only a quarter of a mile in length, it cost Hill and his men three 
days to cross it— for llrere was no way to go but forward. They hauled 
their boats and equipment o\er the slide with the hardest effort, climb- 
ing to a height of one hundred and eighty feet and descending the other 
side. Even as they passed their freight hand over hand up the rugged 
slope they could still regard the magnificence of the scene with atv'e. 
Yellow and red marbles in the cliih: gigantic columns five hundred feet 
high that had been undermined by the river to drop a few feet without 
tumbling and to lean against the walls: great caves below the skyline, and 
others at the waterline; fortress and castle and bastion of natural making: 
silence— all worked upon them. 

And so did fears. IVhat if the river should suddenly rise with storm 
water? What if they should wreck one or all of the boats on the rocky 
portage? They called the place Camp Misery. "While buried in this 
canyon at Camp Misery" they were "consuntly impressed by the im- 
possibility of escaping from it" if their fears came true. "For its entire 
length there is no place tvhere this cliff can be climbed by man." Acutely 
conscious of their situation, they struggled on, hauling at the boats, each 
of which weighed three hundred pounds, with lariat and bare hands, over 
the immense limestone cubes "around and between which the water 
dashed with the force of a mill-race, and where a sUp of the foot on the 
smooth rocks meant certain death." But they prevailed, and at last made 
ready to take to the water again early one morning. But "before the boats 
were loaded a tremendous roaring sound like distant thunder was heard 
up the canyon, and we saw that what we most dreaded was happening- 
the river was rising." They hurried their preparations and sprang aboard 
the skiffs. "It was either stay and starve or go and chance it. Fortunately, 
this particular rise proved to be a small one”— and in this they were 
lucky, for the river could rise thirty feel in half an hour in the Santa 
Elena canyon— "just sufficient to give impetus to our cralt, and our course 
through the canyon was rapid." 

The skyline was of always changing interest. There was no animal 
life at all in the canyon except for a small species of bat, and a family 
of quail which had ventured into the deep slot and found themselves 
unable to soar out again. As the enclosing walls rose to their greatest 
height— seventeen hundred and fifty feet- the boats sailed suddenly out 
into desert sunlight, after their twisting and turning twenty five mile 
passage. And now the travelXeis could pause ihankfuffy on the shore to 
look back at the mountain from wbldi they bad escaped. They saw the 
east face of the Santa Elena- an escaipnent of pale buff limestone with 
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hardly z break in its vertical thrust except for a shallow and sloping 
bench about halhvay up. Its hoiiion was flat and sharply cut, with great 
nicks in it where waterless canyons bit into the rock to remain suspended 
high up the cliff. As the mountain ended sltarply, so the desert began 
sharply, rcacliing far inland, and going with the river for the next forty 
miles. The very rock of Santa Elena seen from the desert downstream 
looked like a shimmering image of the hcaL Sand, orange-colored foot- 
hills, blue haze in the canyon's mouth, all spoke of waste and heat, in 
immense projmttions. Suclt was its scale tlsat for a week after leaving the 
Santa Elena Hill's men could see its face from down the river. Hill could 
jiroudly record that “as bold and extensive as is this mountain, it had 
hitherto found no place or name on published maps." 

Now entering the desert the Rio Gtande in crossing the forty- 
mile stretch wound for a hundred miles. Every variety of barren terrain 
was visible on both sides of Uie rivcr—lcvel plains, deep terraces, arroyos, 
lava-capped hills, summits and small mountain ranges. Hill said it was 
the "hottest and most sterile region imaginable." In full summer the tern- 
{vetature often rose to one hundred and tltiriy or forty degrees by day, 
and by night drop{>ed close to freezing. Repeated enough, sudi violent 
contrasts cracked rock, so that much of the wild and furious aspect of 
the region could be traced to such earth action. Above the desert on the 
north the range of Los Chisos mountains rose to a coca) altitude of nine 
thousand feet, or sixty-five hundred above the river. "Wherever one 
climbs out of the low stream groove Utese peaks stare him in Uie face like 
white-cloud spirits rising from a base of misty gray shadow and vegeta- 
tion." wrote Hill. Their name was said to be an Indian word for "ghosts." 
The highest peak of die CUisos was named for Commissioner Emory. 
Color was as extraordinary as form there— black, yellow, vermilion, 
wliitc, brown, bud. all allied by distance and heat, and, after cloud- 
burst when the sweeping air held moisture suspended, all given mystery 
by every sariation of light— ray, burst, or curtain. 

Hill saw almost no human life along the way, except for one small 
band of cattle tliicvcs “leisurely driving a herd of stolen cattle across the 
river into Nfexico," and an outlaw called Creasy Bill with a straggle of 
lollowcrs who cani]>cd on the Mexican side, burcly tlic boats must be 
nearing the ajicx of the Big Bend?— for each time ilic river turned north- 
ward fliJJ ihov^Ut they had come lo it But fiic times they uaxclted 
around souilicrn bends of the river only to turn southeastward again on 
the course by whidi they had Icli Presidio. And when at last they turned 
nottlicastward to hold their new course beyond the apex, tlicy saw 
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ahead of tliem another mountain barrier athwart the river. As they 
drew near to it they could see what looked in the face of the sierra like 
a heavy black line drawn from top to bottom. This was the slit into 
which the Rio Grande vanished; and they thought the river seemed to 
plunge into a "seething hole without visible outlet.” Again it was a 
limestone can)on, with strata tilted and bent into odd formations. Here 
the river made many more turns and bends than in the Santa Elena, and 
its course was varied with many side-canyons entering through "pin- 
nacled and terraced cream-colored walls." It was the Little Mariscal 
Canyon, and was soon succeeded by Big Mariscal Can)’on, of similar 
character. The voyagers saw in it "a Rocky Mountain sheep far above . . . 
upon an inaccessible ledge. Serafine took one shot at him. and he tum- 
bled back in a majestic leap," The crip through these canyons was unim- 
peded, and after a few hours, at noon, the party was out in the desert 
again, where they saw on the Mexican side the ruins of an old fort called 
the Presidio de San Vicente. The next day brought the boats to another 
canyon, through mountains like those of the day before, but not so big. 
Emerging from it, they soon came to "the village of Boquillas” where 
they "encountered the first and only American civilization upon our 
expedition." 

Just east of Boquillas the longest and deepest of the Big Bend 
canyons appeared between the Dead Horse Mountains in Texas and 
directly opposite in Mexico, the Sierra del Carmen. Fifty miles long and 
five thousand feet deep, it was Boquillas Canyon— "little mouths." for 
the narrowness of the towering gateways cut in the mountain rock. The 
river, said Hill, "in approaching this mountain, first turns from side to 
side in short stretches, as if trying to avoid the mighty barrier above it, 
and then, as if realizing that it is consunily becoming involved in die 
maze of foot-hills, suddenly starts across it.” 

Once in the canyon the voyagers found even more extraordi- 
nary formations, colors and vagaries of the river than before. They 
made many right-angle bends, each produdng startling new vistas. Im- 
mense caves hung empty in the cliffs. In many places the sheer yellow 
walls were cut from top to bottom by wonderful fissures gleaming with 
chalk white or vermilion minerals. Gigantic tributary canyons opened 
into the main course. During the passage of the Boquillas, which took 
several days, die moon was full, and night after night the men were 
awed by the coming and going of the moonlight which would first 
glow on the topmost pinnacles and then start down the western wall, 
“gendy settling from stratum to stratum as the black shadows fled before 
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it, until finally it reached the silent but rapid waters of the river, which 
became a belt of silver. ... I could never sleep until the glorious light 
had ferreted out the shadows from every crevice and driven darkness 
from the canyon.” And then the moonlight would creep up the other 
wall until all was darkness again. 

They met no obstruction in the Boquillas, and one day never 
knowing which turn of the dark chasm would at last show them a vista 
not of another wall deep in shade but of open sky and horizon, they came 
out into the last of the desert basins in their course. At the canyon mouth 
there were a thousand goats with their shcplierds and dogs. Startled, all 
ran away. The flat valley rose in terraces to the bases of mountains on 
either side. Hill observed, "The human mind is almost incapable of 
conceiving the vast quantity of boulders which in times past have poured 
out of these vertical canyons into such open plains.” 

Once again, having passed so much canyon and desert in which 
there was none, the travellers began to see animal life. A lizard; two 
immense ravens, “halt-hopping, half-flying”; beaver slides on the banks: 
three deer; blue quail; a mockingbird— “only one who is accustomed to 
the animal life of the desert can imagine the joy with which we greeted 
these lowly friends.” 

After a twelve-mile desert stretch they entered arvoiher canyon 
with broken walls, the cliffs receded, and they passed the mouth of a 
dead river on Uie Texas side. It was Maravillas Creek, “a horrible desert 
arroyo, leading northward for one hundred miles or more. ... It has a 
channel sufficient for the Hudson, but is utterly devoid of water. Now 
and then, in the intervals of years, great floods pour down its stony 
bottom, giving the boulders and other desert debris a further push toward 
the Rio Grande and the sea.” 

At this point tlie river turned due east, continuing in a narrow 
valley far below the complicated forms of a great limestone plateau. 
Would there be no end to these enclosures? Hill and his people were 
weary of Uvem. "In the steep canyons tlvcre had always been a tense feel- 
ing of anxiety, accompanied by a longing to escape tlieir dangers as soon 
as possible." Their first liint of comfort in those weeks came one Sunday 
noon. “Shortly after making the turn to the east, and in the depths of 
a beautifully terraced canyon, we came upon [a] copious hot spring 
running out of the bluff upon a low bench, where it made a large, dear 
pool of water. . . . Here we made our first and only stop for recreation. 
Alter lundi, most ol the party proceeded to the warm pool, and, strip- 
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ping, we literally soaked for houn in its delightful rvaters, stopping 
occasionally to soap and saub our linen.” 

They speculated upon the height of the cliffs. Nobody guessed 
more than fi^e hundred feet. Hill found "a good place for the first time 
in all our course to scale the canyon walls," went up and measured the 
exact height. Like all travellers in the southwest they had been fooled 
by the clear air which like a lens acted to bring distance near. The 
height was sixteen hundred and fifty feet. "The view from the summit 
was superb, revealing the panorama of the uplands, which is completely 
shut out while traversing the chasm below.” 

They went on eastward in their boats through curious formations. 
“In this eastern stretch the immediate gorge of the river is generally a 
canyon within a canyon.” As it continued easterly, the river gradually 
surmounted the great limestone formation that had made its prison walls 
and tried to frustrate its course. But this relief was short. At the losnd 
meridian the R.io Grande again vanished beiiveen the walls of a rocky 
trough whose color was no longer buS and orange, but white "which 
weathen into great cunes rather than vertical ledges." The effects were 
handsome— hundred-foot pillars. Immense overhanging gables under 
which the boatmen sailed for hours, finding wild game on the banks 
and wild honey in caves. But they were exhausted in temper and body, 
and "no longer appreciated the noble surroundings. We longed only to 
escape from tlie walls, upon which we now began to look as a prison." 

Time itself must ^ve seemed hostile. 

They had rowed ten hours every day for over a month. More than 
once they had to drag the boats over dangerous rapids, getting ducked 
and soaked. The sunshine in the open stretches was pitiless. They were 
bored with their limited diet. Never out of mind were the dangers of 
river nature, and, if they had to abandon the river, the hopelessness of 
reaching safety overland through desert wilderness without water, on 
foot. They watched for a landmark that would tell them they had finished 
their hard journey. It was a sign known for decades to the few first 
travellers of the region— "a huge pile of sticks skilfully entwined into 
what is perhaps the largest bird's nest in America." which clung to the 
edge of a small cave in the yellow river bluff on the Mexican side. It 
was the home of a pair of eagles which every year produced their 
young in it. 

The travellers finally saw it and knew they were done. 

They landed on a little beach opposite the nest. The village of 
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it, until finally it reached the silent but rapid waters oi the river, which 
became a belt of silver. ... I could never sleep until the glorious light 
had ferreted out the shadows from every crevice and driven darkness 
from the canyon." And then the moonlight would creep up the other 
wall until all was darkness ag^in. 

They met no obstruction in the Boquillas, and one day never 
knowing which turn of the dark tdiasm would at last show them a vista 
not of another wall deep in shade but of open sky and horizon, they came 
out into the last of the desert basins in their course. At the canyon mouth 
there were a thousand goats with their shepherds and dogs. Startled, all 
ran away. The flat valley rose in terraces to the bases of mountains on 
either side. Hill observed, "The human mind is almost incapable of 
conceiving the vast quantity of boulders which in times past have poured 
out of these vertical canyons into such open plains." 

Once again, having passed so much canyon and desert in which 
there was none, the travellers began to see animal life. A lizard; two 
immense ravens, "half-hopping, half-flying"; beaver slides on the banks: 
three deer: blue quail; a mockingbird-"only one who is accustomed to 
the animal life of the desert can imagine the joy witli which we greeted 
these lowly friends." 

After a twelve-mile desert stretch they entered another canyon 
with broken walls, the cliffs receded, and they passed tire mouth of a 
dead river on the Texas side. It was MaravilUs Creek, "a horrible desert 
arroyo, leading northward for one hundred miles or more. ... It has a 
channel sufficient for the Hudson, but is utterly devoid of water. Now 
and then, in Uie intervals of years, great floods pour down its stony 
bottom, gi\ ing the boulders and other desert debris a further push toward 
the Kio Grande and the sea." 

At this point the river turned due east, continuing in a narrow 
valley far below the complicated forms of a great limestone plateau. 
W'ould there be no end to iliese enclosures? Hill and his people were 
weary of them. "In the steep canyons there had always been a tense feel- 
ing of anxiety, accompanied by a longing to escape tiieir dangers as soon 
as possible." Their first hint of comfort in those weeks came one Sunday 
noon. "Shortly alter making the lum to the east, and in the depths of 
a beautifully terraced canyon, we came upon [a] copious hot spring 
running out ot the bluff upon a low bcnclr. where it made a large, clear 
pool of water. . . . Here vve made our first and only stop for recreation. 
After lunch, most of Uie party proceeded to the warm pool, and, suip- 
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ping, %ve literally soalted for hours in its delightful waters, stopping 
occasionally to soap and scrub our linen.*' 

They speculated upon the height of the cliffs. Nobody guessed 
more than five hundred feeL Hill found “a good place for the first time 
in all our course to scale the canyon walls.” went up and measured the 
exact heighL Like all traselleTs in the southwest they had been fooled 
by the clear air which like a lens aaed to bring distance near. The 
height svas sixteen hundred and fifty feeL "Tlie view from the summit 
was superb, revealing the panorama of the uplands, tvhich is completely 
shut out while traversing the chasm below." 

They s\ent on eastward in their boats through curious formations. 
"In this eastern stretch the immediate gorge of the river is generally a 
cannon within a canyon.” As it continued easterly, the river gradually 
surmounted the great limestone formation that had made iu prison w-alls 
and tried to frustrate its course. But this relief was short At the losnd 
meridian the Rio Grande again vanished between the walls of a rocky 
trough whose color was no longer buff and orange, but white "which 
weathers into great curves rather than vertical ledges." The effects w*ere 
handsome— hundred-foot pillars, immense overhanging gables under 
which the boatmen sailed for hours, finding wild game on the banks 
and wild honey in caves. But they vvere exhausted in temper and body, 
and "no longer appreciated the noble surroundings. We longed only to 
escape from the walls, upon which we now began to look as a prison.” 

Time itself must have seemed hostile. 

They had rowed ten hours every day for over a month, ilore than 
once they had to drag the boats over dangerous rapids, getting ducked 
and soaked. The sunshine in the open stretches was pitiless. They were 
bored with their limited dicL Never out of mind were the dangers of 
river nature, and, if they had to abandon the river, the hopelessness of 
reaching safety overland through desert wilderness vrithout water, on 
foot. They watched for a landmark that would tell them they had finished 
their hard journey. It was a sign known for decades to the few first 
travellers of the region— “a huge pile of sticks skilfully entwined into 
what is perhaps the largest bird's nest in .-kmerica,” v»hich clung to die 
edge of a small cave in the yellow river bluff on the Me.xican side. It 
was the home of a pair of eagles which every year produced their 
young in it. 

The travellers finally saw it and knew they were done. 

They landed on a little beach opposite the nesL The village of 
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Languy was a mile and a half away, a station on the Southern Pacific 
Railroad. They sent for a packhorse and took their equipment to town, 
and were received by Judge Roy Bean under his sign which prodaimed 
him to be the Law West of the Pecos, a Justice of the Peace, a Notary 
Republic, and a purveyor of San Antonio Lager Beer. Locked in some 
crevice of cranky romance proper to his country and his character. Judge 
Bean kept a glowing image of the actress Lily Langtry, the Jersey Lily, 
for whose photograph he had conceived a passion. His village, first 
called Vinegaroon, Texas, he renamed in her honor. After his death 
she paused on a transcontinental lout in lier private "palace car" to look 
wonderingly for a moment upon a reproduction of her portrait by Sir 
John Millais that hung over the bar in Judge Bean’s Jersey Lily Saloon, 
and to accept as gifts from his successor Judge Bean’s gavel and rille. 

Robert Hill and his men had navigated and mapped "three hun- 
dred and fifty miles of a portion of one of America’s greatest rivers which 
hitherto had been considered impassable." To discover tlte last earth 
secrets of the Rio Grande they had lived for weeks in a lost world 
acated through incalculable time. On reaching Langtry, Texas, and its 
transcontinental railroad, they were immediately restored to the modern 
world of technology in power and communication. 


42. 

Revolution and Reflex 


It was a world by which the life of the United States Rio Grande 
was already much modified. Now beyond the river in Mexico, under the 
rule of President Porfirio Dlar, the first industrial techniques and sys- 
tecuatic cstplovtations of Mexico'^ great, natural wealth were btlug devel- 
oped together. Mexican railroads came to the river at Matamoros, Nuevo 
Laredo, Piedras Negras and Juicez during the Diaz reign, and symbo- 
lized, if in their operation they did not fully demonstrate, that sense of 
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order in communication by whidi the machine world and its society 
kept the promises implicit in timetables and other conventions oE com- 
mercial accord. Much in the ^\merican nature enjoyed such order, for 
efficiency in the use of time and man power and machine materials was 
becoming a matter of the national faith. On the other hand, much in 
the Mexican nature was indilFerent if not hostile to such order, for to 
many Mexicans time meant only that tomorrow w'ould come, and as for 
man power, it could be shot to death, and machines would break down 
sooner or later. Still, the Mexican president, proudly striving to bring 
his country into the company of modem world powers, imposed upon 
it svith the aid of tax revenues derived from huge investments by foreign 
capital his own vision of society. Diaz brought to ^fexIco a long period 
of political order, industrial development, economic stability, and even 
some broadening of public education. It was a program that had resem- 
blances to the systems of fife in the great world powers. Foreign states- 
men regarded President Diaz as their peer. Foreign capitalists, investing 
in Mexican oil and mining and ranching properties, could talk with him. 
for he spoke their language. Where had he learned it. bom of Indian 
blood in a poor Oaxacan family, this ex-seminarian, this law student 
under Benito Juarez, this revolutionary soldier and one-time land 
reformer? But what did it matter, (or Mexican bankers and landownets 
spoke it too, and approved the presidential achievement, with all its 
years of growing prosperity and order. 

But it was a prosperity and an order brought about at the 
expense of tlie individual independence and political freedom of the 
Mexican people— and even their ownership of propciiy. For under laws 
passed during the Diaz regime Mexico's natural wealth rested in the 
hands of less than four per cent of the population. It required no special 
knowledge for Mexicans at large 10 know that if under their absolute 
ruler they were living an orderly life, they were also hungry for the lands 
that their fathers had owned even in the unsettled times of such a recur- 
rent national chief as Santa Anna, and the wars of his various glories 
and disgraces. Mexico, with her leaders laboring to bring her into the 
modern world, at the same time suffered a relapse into feudal inequities 
in her social structure that could lead only to revolution, with both its 
sacrifices and its crimes, its visions and treacheries. President Diaz, com- 
ing to power after liis own successful revolution launched across the 
Jw£r JLj£> Grande in 1876. began to consider. b;v ipqji. the possible con- 
sequences of his repressive and elEdent rule. He was already hearing talk 
of candidates to oppose him in his next election, a discourteous threat. 
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But it was more than that, !or popular support, with no reason to be 
loyal to the administration, was beginning to drift to those leaders who 
dared to breathe a promise ol land reform on behalf of those millions 
who had no patch of earth on which to raise an ear of corn or a bean 
for themselves and the children who must follow them even as hungry 
and dispossessed. 

President Diaz, at seventy-nine, had much experience of political 
gesture. It seemed to him that if he were to demonstrate before his 
nation how fully he enjoyed the confidence of the powerful republic 
above the Rio Grande, with all attendant implications of prestige and 
filtered wealth and perhaps even a hint of supporting force, then much 
opposition in the election of next year, 1910, might fade away. He tvrote 
to President William Howard Taft of the United States to propose a 
public meeting between them; and with gratifying swiftness the proposal 
was accepted. President Taft in his first year of office was to make a great 
swing aaoss the United States from coast to coast*, and on his way back, 
would be pleased to stop over at £I Paso to meet liis colleague from 
Mexico City, and, as it were, shake hands with him across the Rio Grande. 

Relations along the border had been generally good since the 
late 1880s when the last of the private bandit armies organized after the 
style of Canales and Coruna had been suppressed by General Don Ramon 
Trevino, to the satisfaction of President Diaz. TVue, there were still 
individual masters of the bravura style of lawlessness at work, like Old 
White Lip in the Big Bend, and Colonel Emory's remark of half a cen- 
tury before— “Property is very insecure all along the boundary"— was 
still applicable. But depredations from below the border were now 
froivncd upon by Mexican authority, and the ruling temper above it 
was far diSereni from that which, in all respectability, moved General 
Tom Green tvho like many Americans of his time was free in his thoughts 
about Mexican territory. In his pubbshed account of the Mier adven- 
ture he proposed that if the aboUtiou of slavery should ever come— he 
shuddered to think of it--the United Sutes should acquire all of Mexico 
as far south as the twentieth parallel, which amounted to about three 
fourths of the nation, and should deport all American Negroes to settle 
there. 

IVith the new century, the terms of disagreement between border 
Mexicans and North Americans assumed new forms which had to do 
with social attitudes rather than with open crime. The Anglo-American 
technological society, with all its commercial originality, came to power 
over the old combination of Indian and Latin ways of life, and rapidly 
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made a subject class of wage labor out of a population that for centuries 
had owned both sides of the river. The most easily recognized symbols 
of the respective positions of the North American and the Mexican 
peoples of the border were the white skin of the one and the brosvn 
of the other. The economic superiority of white over brown created 
corresponding social prejudice, until brown not only was dispossessed, 
but was made to feel inferior. It was a set of attitudes in which dwelt 
the seed of much trouble for later generations of the two Rio Grande 
peoples, one so heedless and energetic the oilier so hapless and proud. 

But as the two presidents approached their common frontier in 
igog all ivas courtesy and dignity, for good manners were easier to 
manage between heads of states than among simple citizens. President 
Taft was dear about what had occasioned the meeting. Diaz needed his 
public support, as the surge of liberal sentiment in Mexico might seem 
now to predict his overthrow. *‘I am glad to aid him," wrote President 
Taft to his Mfe as his special train trundled him dustily across the great 
spaces of Arizona toward the Rio Grande, “for the reason that we have 
two billions [of] American capital in Mexico that will be greatly endan- 
gered if Diaz were to die and bis government go to pieces." It was an 
alarming prospect, for a turbulent Mexico would create in reOex agoniz- 
ing problems for her neighboring government. "1 can only hope and 
pray," added the corpulent American president, who thrived on com- 
fort, "that his demise does not come until 1 am out of office. . . 

The American presidential train came into the El Paso yards in 
the early forenoon of October sixteenth, while President Taft enfolded 
himself in his voluminous frock coat, as directed by State Department 
arrangements, which specibed also that the Mexican president ivould 
appear in uniform. IVaiting in the Tuscan-styled £1 Paso station was 
Colonel Pablo Zscanddn, the ADC to President Diaz, with greetings 
from his chief. Captain Archie Butt, the American ADC, descended from 
the private car with his president, and proceeded to the street where a 
cavalry escort from Fort Bliss was ready to conduct the commander-in- 
chief to the El Paso Chamber of Commerce. Once there. President Taft 
entered an empty back room, lay down on a black leather couch and 
went to sleep- But trumpets soon broke the distance with flourishes to 
announce that President Jos^ de la Cruz Porfirio Diaz was moving 
through the streets of Judrez. President Taft awoke to duty and rode 
to the international bridge. Advsndng to the center over the doacal 
drift of the shallow river the two presidents, while cannon salutes pro- 
claimed their dignity, met and shook hands, as Captain Archie Butt 
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did the honors: “The President of the United States-the President of 
MexicoV President Tatt, in English, said, 

"I am very glad to welcome you, sir, here, I am very glad indeed,” 
to which President Diaz, in Spanish, replied, 

“I am very happy to meet you and to have the honor of being one 
of the first foreigners to come over and give you a hearty welcome.” 

The old Indian president was dazzling. His stocky figure was 
superbly uniformed and on his broad torso were spread the stars of a 
dozen orders. President Taft felt "quite outshone," and observed further 
that his aged colleague was "most lematkable in point of agility, quick- 
ness of perception and dignity of carriage." After preliminary courtesies 
the two chiefs moved to the American end of the bridge for a procession 
through the streets of El Paso. The United States Secret Service had put 
the city under augmented guard. An hour ago all citizens living along 
tlie line of march were obliged to close and lock their doors, and as the 
two presidents rode together to the Chamber of Commerce for a private 
conversation the Seaet Service kept clear a running space in the crowds 
ahead and behind and on both sides of the state veliicle, and kept watch- 
ing tlie populace for "sight of a drawn and set face," and, on seeing any 
such, at once arranged to search the suspect person. A member of the 
cortige reported that “over one hundred weapons were gathered in tliis 
way, although none of them may have been intended for purposes of 
assassination.” Only one disorderly incident marred the day’s arrange- 
ments-a dusty scuflle on the sidelines, a sob of passion, a flash of steel, 
and an American boy fell dead under the knife of a Mexican youtli 
whose view of President Diaz he had obstructed. Amidst the cheers, who 
knew whether the great men bowing along the lane saw it happen? 

Once in the Chamber of Commerce the presidents, with confiden- 
tial aides and interpreters, retired to a private room to talk business— the 
business that had brought tlicm both to the river. As it turned out, their 
interests were not, after all, identical. True, President Taft offered to 
President Diaz the benefits lie had come to find; but there was now a 
provision attached. The price of “full friendship and support," as a Mex- 
ican who was present later told, was tlie renewal by Mexico of leases 
held by the United States Navy on basing facilities for the Pacific Fleet 
in Magdalena Bay, on the west coast of Lower California. The old Mex- 
ican’s eyes were “dark, unblinking, bright, spirited/’ and now behind 
Uiera moved thoughts that troubled him. He was already under hot fire 
at home from the increasingly bold critics of his whole policy, including 
the large concessions he had made to foreign powers. He was now forced 
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to choose between a further concession to the United States and a gesture 
of independence on behalf of Mexico. He shook his head. It would be 
impossible to renew the naval leases. The decision may have been more 
costly than he could have anticipated, for the Mexican witness to the 
interview believed that it was "one of the chief reasons the American 
government later winked its eyes" at the works of Madero in opposing 
Diaz. 

The incident may have seemed small, yet it dealt in costly failure, 
for by it neither president fully gained what he wanted. There remained 
two thirds of the day’s ceremonial program to carry out, but tliere was 
a sense that the heart had gone out of it. Still, amenity must be presen ed, 
and President Taft was famous for his jolly nature, and soon further 
compliments and expressions of satisfaction were flowing, and after 
twenty minutes champagne was brought in and toasts were exchanged, 
and then the President of Mexico withdrew to his own soil over the 
river. He was followed at noon by President TafL who called on him 
In Juirez where the public courtesies were repeated. In the evening 
sixty guests sat down with the two presidents to a state dinner at which 
the ^Mexican was host. Both were in civilian evening dress, the one monu- 
mentally plain, the other wearing the ted, white and green ribbon of 
Mexico over his breast, and a profuse garland of miniature medals. The 
table service was the silver and gold plate Irom the presidential palace 
of Mexico City. There were jokes— the presidents in inquiring after the 
health of each other's wife made amusing remarks about the duties and 
activities of a political consort; and there were speeches— the host said 
the occasion afiorded "a happy precedent for Latin-American republics 
to cultivate constant and cordial relations among themselves, with us, 
and with all other countries of the continent," and the guest replied 
that "the aims and ideals of our two nations are identical, their sym- 
pathy is mutual and lasting, and the world can be assured of a vast 
neutral zone of peace in which the controlling aspirations of either nation 
is individual and human happiness. . . Under the sound of such 
decorous revelries already moved the forces that all too soon must bring 
Mexico to bleeding misery and the United States to anger against her. 

Before the evening ended a photograph was taken of the presi- 
dents and their military aides together. It would be an important piece 
of evidence for President Diaz to scatter about to show bow he stood 
with the Americans. "He thinks." noted President Taft, "and 1 believe 
rightly, that the knowledge throughout his country of the friendship of 
the United States for him and his govennnent will strengthen him with 
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his own people, and tend to discourage revolutionists' ellorts to estab- 
lish a different government . . The party was over. President Taft 
with his aides returned to his train, at El Paso. Noticing how nervous they 
seemed to be, he proposed a highball. They all took one, and after a 
deep drink one of the company said to the president, 

“Thank God we're all out of Mexico and the day’s over. We’ve 
been half crazy for fear somebody would take a shot at you." 

The president chuckled and made a joke about the target he 
presented with his great bulk. The train pulled out eastward across 
Texas, leaving the Rio Grande and the border city where in a matter of 
months the conspiracy against Dfaz would be centered in the ideas and 
the acts of Francisco Madero. 

For Taft as president was not after all to escape the trials that 
came with the overthrow of the Diai government. Madero opposed Dfaz 
in the election of igio. but his campaign proposals became so popular 
that he was arrested for sedition. He escaped, fled to £1 Paso, and from 
there, in the long succession of revolutionists who used the left bank as 
asylum and platform, he aied out across the river his plans for reform— 
chiefly agrarian. The people beard him, be returned to Mexico to lead 
a revolution, and in igii Porfirio Diaz resigned to go into exile in Parts. 
Once in power Madero, hoping to achieve internal peace for Mexico, 
made compromises with the remnants of the Diaz faction, and in his 
turn faced revolutionary opposition from the agrarian party. In igia 
President Taft supported him to the extent of prohibiting the shipment 
of arms from Uie United States to his opponents. At the same time the 
United States government advised its citizens in Mexico to come home, 
in order to avoid the risk of involvement in the disorders that spread 
rapidly in the wake of the new phase of the revolution, while President 
Taft was abused at home for his “surrender" of American rights. He 
could not have been sorry to yield the Mexioa problem, along with the 
Presidency, to Woodrow Wilson after the election of 1912. 

Barely a fortnight before the new American president was to take 
office Madero was forced to resign in Mexico, on February 19, 1913. and 
three days later, alter having been refused sanctuary in the United States 
Embassy in Mexico City, was assassinated, along wiilt Suirez his vice- 
president, by the adherents of General Victoriano Huerta, who seized 
the Mexican presidency for himselL Huerta, as a conservative, received 
early recognition by Great Britain, with her huge oil interests in Mexico 
that had been developed under DIai. But President Wilson, refusing 
from the first to be influenced by American capitalists who held even 
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heavier investments in Mexico, regarded Huerta— "the unspeakable 
Huerta," as he called him— as one who had seized poiver ille^Iy and 
through violence, and denied him recognition by the United States, so 
arousing enmities both at home and in Mexico. By 1913 American imest* 
ments in Mexico amounted to approximately $1,200,000,000, and Amer* 
ican miners, oilmen, engineers, agriculturists and their families to the 
number of about seventy-five thousand were living in Mexico as custo- 
dians of such wealth. Must all this be endangered by President Wilson’s 
fastidiousness? And without the enpoivering recognition of the United 
States must General Huerta face the perils that rose against him? 

For within a month after assuming the presidency Huerta was 
in his turn the target of a revolutionary movement that gathered in the 
north, where old comrades of the beloved Madero were making an army 
and a policy. The north— it was there that Diaz himself had gathered 
his power, and again it was the vast northern deserts whose people, as 
so often before, bursting from their isolation and impassioned by their 
poverty, bore the seeds of revolution. “Nordismo,” they said, making a 
philosophy out of their bleak land for which they had nothing to lose 
but life, and for which anything gained must be a relief. Huerta, know- 
ing that he must assure himself of northern loyalties, called the governors 
of the Rio Grande states of Coahutla and Chihuahua to his support. 
Chihuahua joined the Federal cause; but not Coahuila. On March 26, 
1913, her governor. Venustiano Carranza, refused allegiance to Huerta, 
proclaimed a new revolution, announced himself as "First Chief" of all 
those who remained true to the Madero reforms, and took to the field 
with a large and ragged army. His principal command he gave to one 
of Madero's most ardent lieutenants— a certain Doroteo Arango, who was 
better known by the name he had adopted years ago out of respect for 
an admired bandit called Francisco Villa. Becoming popular as a bandit 
in his turn, the new Frandsco Villa was spoken of everywhere by the 
diminutive of his first name— Pancho— and as his military adventures 
earned him his command, they brought him the rank of general of 
brigade— General Pancho Villa. 

If in the rapid turns and overturns of power in Mexico following 
the fall of Diaz there seemed to be many separate revolutions during the 
ensuing decade, these were more truly seen as successive phases of one 
long struggle. For what ^ladero had launched was the Grand Revolution 
against the feudalism of Diaz, and what followed, with so many different 
personalities in the murderous tug oE war between the adherenu of 
absolutism and those of constitueionalism, really revived the political 
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polarities that had divided Mexico from the time of the Emperor Agus- 
tin until the triumph of Dial. In pain and barbarism Mexico resumed 
the long civil war through whidi for the better part of a century she 
sought to find her independent character. 

First Chief Carranza’s initial move must be against the neigh- 
boring slate of Chihuahua if nordiimo was to present a united front. 
General Pancho Villa marched against Chihuahua City and drove the 
Federal defenders all the way to the Rio Grande at Ojinaga, opposite 
Presidio, Texas. Out of ten thousand troops only thirty-five hundred 
remained there to defend the Federal idea against nordismo. In their 
tagged white uniforms they dug aendtes before Ojinaga facing south, 
and Texans watched them from Presidio, and an American reporter told 
how “svhen the sun went down wiilr the flare of a blast furnace, patrols 
of cavalry rode sharply across the skyline to the night outposts,” and how 
"after dark mysterious fires burned in the town.” Ojinaga was almost 
wholly in ruins, stirring with wounded, hungry, sick people, while Pre- 
sidio on the American side knew a brisk trade in gambling and merchan- 
dising and conspiracy— for "you could not walk around a corner at night 
without stumbling over a plot or a counterplot.” Two troops of the 
Kindi United States Cavalry patrolled the riverside, and now and then 
a Mexican sentry opposite fired a stray shot at them, and was fired on 
in turn. What all expected came to pass after about three months, when 
General Pancho Villa with his forces appeared through the mountains 
from the south and drove the Federal army over the river into Presidio. 
The fugitives were interned afterward behind barbed wire at Fort Bliss. 
General Pancho Villa seized Juarez, offering an absorbing spectacle to 
the citizens of El Paso who clustered on the tops of tall buildings to 
view through telescopes the bivouac fires by night, and by day, the drag 
of cannon and the wander of little columns of revolutionary troops. 
Chihuahua now belonged to the Constitutionalist Army— or, more prop- 
erly. to Pancho Villa. There was little that Huerta could do about it. 

His recognition by Great Britain made the American position 
more difficult. President Wilson, hoping that "a refusal to recognize 
any government founded upon violence'' would prove instructive to 
Latin American republics, asked the British to withdraw their recogni- 
tion of Huerta; and when this was not done, he sent a personal emissary 
to Mexico to persuade Huerta that for the good of Mexico he must resign 
and permit a new election to be held from whicli he must bar himself 
as a candidate. The de facto ruler of Mexico was not equal to such a 
display of ethical objectivity. It was a disappointment, but President 
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Wilson in reporting to the Congress on his failure urged patience in 
the face of Mexico's disorders which pcomtsed such trouble for American 
property holders in Mexico. ‘"We shall triumph as Mexico's friends 
sooner than we could triumph as her enemies," he said, “—and how 
much more handsomely, with liow much higher and finer satisfaction of 
conscience and honorl" If to many tlte accent here seemed like that of a 
proctor, and tlie manner superior and dry, and the vision too ideal in an 
uncloisiered rvorld rvhere competitton was ruthless and massacre an 
admitted technique of government in Mexico, there was yet an uneasy 
recognition that here the forces of goodness were working at large in the 
cause of humanity in general. President ’IVilson was a strong as tvell 
as a delicate man, even if he lacked the humor that might have kept 
him from saying to a British statesman in 1913, “I am going to teach the 
South American Republics to elea good men!”, for all the world as if 
the Southern nations rvere seated before him in his lecture room on 
the top ftooc of Dickinson Hall at Princeton, where on Monday and 
Tuesday mornings be used to meet his class In Jurisprudence and Politics. 
In igig he was sure that Carranza and Villa were the best choices among 
Huerta's opponents- “Villa,” he thought, %vas “not so bad as he had 
been painted." In any case, he had not recognized any of the three, and 
there was a charming tact in the little story his ambassador to Britain 
wrote him on October twenty-fourth. Mr. Walter Hines Page "ran across" 
Prime Minuter Asc^uith at the wedding of Prince Arthur of Connaught 
to the Duchess of Fife and had a lively little exchange witli him. 

“What do you infer from the latest news from Mexico?" asked 
the Prime Minister. 

“Several things," replied Ambassador Page, 

“Tell me the most important inference you draw." 

“Well, the danger of prematurely making up one’s mind about 
a Mexican adventurer." 

"Ahl” murmured the Prime Minister and svalkcd off. 

It did seem that the British were unable to feel the true signifi- 
cance of American forbearance and American determination that Mexico 
should learn to solve her own problems like a proper democracy. A few 
weeks later Ambassador Page reported another exchange, this time with 
Sir Ed^vard Grey, the Foreign Minister. 

“Suppose you have to intersene?" asked Grey. 

"Make 'em r ote and live by their decisions," said Page, wholly in 
accord with the President’s view. 

"But suppose they will not so live?" 
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‘'We'll go in again and make 'em vote again." 

"And keep tJiis up for 200 years?" 

"Yes, the United States will be Iierc two hundred years and it can 
continue to shoot men for that little space till they learn to vote and to 
rule themselves." 

Sir Edward Grey laughed. "I have never seen him laugh so 
heartily,” reported the Ambassador. "Shooting men into self-govern* 
mentl ... he comprehends that. But that's as far as his habit of mind 
goes." If the British Foreign Minister could not grasp the point of the 
American policy, it was idle to expect Mexican bandit politicians to do 
SO. Early in January, 1914, Ambassador Page detected signs of a new 
approach to the whole Mexican problem. If the British would not with- 
draw their recognition of Huerta, they might— it was hinted by the head 
ol the British oil concessions in Mexico— they might undertake interven- 
tion jointly with the United States. 

But the reality lay elsewhere, in a shift from the great quiet rooms 
of ministers and ambassadors and presidents where in every accent of 
education and wU the embroilments of Mexico were discussed, to the 
glaring plains where hard as the rocks of their concealment and irre- 
sponsible as tlte dust that blew past them General Pancho Villa and his 
band went about making carrion of all who disagreed with either their 
whims or their idea of revolution— which in iueU was not wholly dear 
to themselves. In February, 1914, an Englishman, William S. Benton, 
was murdered at Juirez in the presence of Pancho Villa by one of his 
men. Britain cried out for revenge, and even tlircaiened taking punitive 
steps, but was prevented by the terms of the Monroe Doctrine. Page wrote 
to the President that he was glad "for us and for the world that it is our 
job and not theirs. They would India-ize and Egypi-ize Mexico for- 
ever. . . 

On April g, 1914, the United States received an official affront at 
the hands of Mexican troops. Unarmed sailors from the U.S.S. Dolphin 
picking up supplies in a routine tasliion at Tampico were arrested by 
Mexican soldiers. They were released in two hours, and General Huerta 
hastened to explain that Uie dock used by the American sailors was 
in a restricted area, and that as Tampico was under martial law, his 
soldiers had only done their duty. But clearly the Americans had not 
known the dock was out of bounds> and he expressed his regrets over 
the incident. These explanations were not saiisfaaory to Admiral Mayo, 
commanding die American Gulf squadron. He demanded that the 
United States flag receive a special salute from the Tampico garrisoc 
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commander. The demand was referred to Mexico City. On April thir- 
teenth General Huerta refused to order that the salute be given. Both 
countries had now taken steps winch dignity would not permit them 
to retrace. President IVilson ordered naval reinforcements to Tampico 
and served Huerta with an ultimatum to require Mexico to salute 
the American flag by six in the evening of April nineteenth. The hour 
passed without a sign from Mexico. A day went by, and part of a night, 
and then at half past two in the morning of April twenty-first, the 
President svas au-akened at the AVhite House by a telephone call from 
his Secretary of State, ^Villiam Jennings Bryan. Also on the line were 
Josephus Daniels, Sea-etary of the Navy, and Joseph Tumulty, the 
secretary to the President Bryan had alarming news. .-V German ship 
was reported by Admiral Mayo as due to arrive at Veracruz at ten 
o'clock the same rooming. It carried "large supplies of munitions and 
arms for the Mexicans." The Scactary of State asked the President’s 
judgment "as to bow we shall handle (he situation." 

"Of course, Mr. Bryan," said the President, "you understand 
what drastic action in this matter might ultimately mean in our rela- 
tions with Alexico?" 

“1 thoroughly appreciate (his. Mr. President," answered Bryan, 
"and fully considered t( before telephoning you. . . 

The President fell silent in thought for a moment, and then 
asked Secretary Daniels his opinion. Daniels believed that the cargo 
must not be landed. The President "without a moment's delay” said to 
him, 

"Daniels, send this message to Admiral Mayo: 'Take Veracruz 
at once,’" 

The orders went ouL "It's too bad, isn’t it," said the President 
to Tumulty later, "but we could not allow that cargo to land. The 
Mexicans intend using those guns upon our own boys. It is hard to take 
action of this kind. . . ." Before the day was over American marines 
and sailors had captured Veracruz with a loss of four killed and twenty 
wounded, tvhile Mexican casualties were reported "in hundreds." All 
Mexico tvas outraged— even Carranza, who opposed Huerta, demanded 
that the United States withdraw at once. But once committed, the 
President consolidated his position by ordering thirty-four hundred 
troops and twelse machine guns under Major General Frederick Funston 
from Texas to Veracruz. ^Var was presented from breaking out only by 
an oSer of mediation on the part of Azgentioa, Brazil and Chile— the 
ABC Powers. Meeting at Niagara Falls they examined the whole Mexican 
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state of affairs, hoping to find a solution in nominating a provisional 
president. 

Meanwhile, the American garrisons of llie Rio Grande border 
were under alert, and Brigadier General John J. Pershing was ordered 
to Fort Bliss, in April. He had \«in distinction and early promotion 
in the Philippine Islands fighting against insurgent Moros. His experi- 
ence in putting down guerrilla fighters would surely be useful if war 
with Mexico should come. But in early summer there were signs that 
Huerta’s position was growing precarious. President Wilson, seeing that 
Carranza and Villa made progress in their drive against Huerta, viewed 
them as “sincere pauiots,” and as for their British critics he said they 
were “radically mistaken. There has been less disorder and less danger to 
life where the Constitutionalists have gained control than there has been 
where Huerta is in control.” In the face of the possibility that Villa might 
replace Huerta, Sir Edward Grey, with a nod lo the moral position 
pre-empted for iuelf by the United States, thought that . . it was 
impossible to feel that morality was really to be secured by substituting 
him or his kind for Huerta. . . ." 

If together Carranza and Villa had been successful in their drive 
against Huerta, now in the early summer of iQi-i they began to Call 
out with each other. In June Carranza knew something that led him 
to write to Villa's supporters in the north, “1 do not consider it 
advisable to promote Gen. Francisco Villa . . . excusing myself from 
giving the reasons which have determined this decision: I may add 
that at the proper time this promotion may be granted." Clearly, he 
was disciplining his military chief. Villa, though always ready with a 
fierce word in approval of loyalty, was used to having his own way. For 
the moment he was silent, while Carranza moved nearer to Mexico City. 
About Carranza there were at first glance all the signals of benevolence. 
He was a huge man, with an impressive head. His brow was open and 
broad. HU white whUkets divided in the middle gave him a benign 
look. His eyes were shielded by blue-tinted glasses. His cheeks were 
ruddy and he had something of a paunch and he went about in modest 
and rumpled khakis. Mounted on a horse he sat like a bale of goods. A 
former senator and governor, he seemed at limes diffident. But on closer 
acquaintance he showed a vanity so malignant and a nature so dis- 
agreeable that even his twinkling blue lenses could not conceal the 
hard black burn in his smallish eyes. A trancelike egotism seemed to 
inform many of his public acu. In July he had the satisfaction of seeing 
Huerta yield to him by fleeing Metico City to seek sanctuary abroad 
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After August 4, 1914, the affain of i\fexico became almost wholly 
a concern of the United States, ftwr on that day the first World ^Va^ began 
in Europe. On August trs'entieth Carranza made his entry as conqueror 
into Mexico City. 

One of his early acts after assuming supreme control of the 
Mexican gosemment was to demand the ssithdrawal of United States 
forces from Veracruz, where they had remained all summer. President 
Wilson found it possible to agree to the evacuation now that Huerta, 
the “unspeakable” ivretch whose policies and actions had caused the 
occupation in the first place, was gone. The witbdrasval svas ordered 
on September fifteenth and was completed by November twenty-third. 
It was Carranza's first success in foreign affairs. Within his borders 
during the autumn he suffered a prompt demonstration of how the 
revolution, by a sort of cellular division, continued to perpetuate itself. 
On September thirtieth, in a manifesto issued from Chihuahua, the 
Pint Chief was repudiated by General Pancho Villa, who could not 
forbear to mention bow he had been refused promotion to General of 
Division, while two othen had been promoted over him. The manifesto 
then went on to declare a new revolution, with Villa pledging himself 
not to accept political office, and promising to establish a civilian 
cd interim president, and guaranteeing free elections. Calling on all 
to support him and bis Division of the North, he oied. "Every Mexican 
citizen who does not contribute toward realising this freedom-bearing 
movement will feel remorse of conscience, in that be has not known 
how to love and how to serve his country.” He signed it "Frandsco 
Villa," and under that he promoted bimseU to "General-in-ChieL" 

Carranza answered him within a month, referring to the manifesto 
which he said was "written for Villa”— a sneer at the fact that Villa was 
illiterate. As for the promotion affair, the Fint Chief said "I did not 
deem it justified to recompense an insubordination with a promotion," 
for he had had evidence of Villa’s dislojalty to him. Mentioning Villa's 
desire to refuse all political office for himself, Carranza remarked wTyly, 
"we shaU soon be able to ascertain whether or not he has this ambition.” 
He knew his old comrade in arms, for within three months Villa 
prodaimed himself President of Mexico— though without seriously dis- 
turbing Carranza’s claim to the position. Caught between the hatreds 
and rivalries of the two rev olunuonary chiefs, and harried by the side- 
line activities oS Zapata and others of hh kind, Mexico envcitd upon the 
vvorst years of her internal struggles, of which Americans in growing 
numbers were victims. 
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President Wilson's Republican opposition and much of the press 
cried oxn for him to dxaslise Mexico. To what avail was the might of 
the United States if it must rest idle while her citizens were hurt, 
robbed, or killed by political bandits below the Rio Grande? Citizens 
bombarded their congressional delegations with oilers to volunteer, to 
raise regiments of "Rough Riders” or of Negro soldiers, and many men 
proposed themselves for commisions in the Army or appointments in 
civilian war service. There was an outpouring of addresses to the 
President, printed in pamphlet form, that described the indignities and 
the horrors which Americans were suffering at the hands of Mexicans 
who were punished only with xvords from Washington. But he had 
supporters who though they made less outcry than his attackers outnum- 
bered them greatly. "I have to pause and remind myself,’' reflected the 
President, "that I am President of the United States and not of a 
small group of Americans with vested interests in Mexico.” But he did 
his utmost short of war for his countrymen beyond the border, continu- 
ing to bear upon Carranza with the pressures of world opinion and the 
weight of virtue. In March, 1915. he warned him against harming for- 
eigners in Mexico, and “any apparent contempt for the rights and safety 
of those who respect religion—” (or one of the revolutionary measures 
was to persecute the Church. ‘To warn you concerning such matters," 
wrote President Wilson to Carranza, "is an act of friendship. . . Such 
friendship seemed to mean nothing. Acts of depredation were continued, 
and at the end of March the President said ”I am daily fearful that some- 
thing imprudent may be done at Brownsville." and like his predecessor 
advised Americans in Mexico to come home. The advice xvas no more 
popular now than before. 

United States Army garrisons along the border were augmented, 
chiefly by the cavalry in its last great service to the country. The lower 
river forts knew again some of the animation and importance of their 
first years, and bleak little stations of mounted troops xvere established in 
the Big Bend, and the border guard was intensified at Presidio, Fort Bliss, 
and Columbus, New Mexico, where the Thirteenth Cavalry watdied over 
a vast plain that reached out of sight beyond the barbed wire fence of 
the boundary. President Wilson gave to the world a picture of what a 
wilderness Mexico had become by the acts of her own people. "Her crops 
are destroyed, her fields Ue umeeded. her work, tattle are corrflvcated for 
the use of the armed factions, her people flee to the mountains to escape 
being drawn into unending bloodshed, and no man seems to see or lead 
the way to peace and settled order. . . . Mexico is starving and without 
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a government.” One of her resources most ruined was the railroad sys- 
tem. Rebels used locomotives and chains to haul the railroad ties out 
of the ground, and to twist the rails into a tangle, and to make a heap of 
it all, which was then set on fire. All the railroad stations that could be 
reached were burned down. Rebel forces taking a town which had mar- 
shalling yards sent locomotives after freight cars on tracks in the near 
hundred miles. Tlie cars were brought in and all burned. The destruc- 
tion was so great that ten years would hardly suffice to set the lines oper- 
ating again. Where trackage in parts of the north was allowed to survive, 
the army of Villa learned to use the railroad as a military instrument. 
The horses and coivs of the army were put inside boxcars, the troopers 
in their huge hats and garlands of cartridge belts rode on top, and in 
time the signal of a rag of smoke on the distance came to mean terror and 
tribute in the hearts of the local people who could only snatch up a child, 
a chicken, a grandparent, and scratch their way to the mountains. "My 
poor Mexico,” said Porlino Diaz, in Paris, in that summer of 1915, and 
said no more, and died. 

In midsummer one of WUson’s cabinet officers tvroce of him, 
"These are times of terrible strain upon him. 1 saw him last night for 
a couple of hours, and the responsibility of the situation weighs terribly 
upon him.” Now it was not only bfexico that heaped outrage upon insult, 
it was also Germany, for she was denying the open seas even to neutral 
shipping. On May seventh she had sunk tlie Lusitania, which— even if 
it was a legitimate target as a British ship— carried many American pas- 
sengers; and war sentiment rose again in the United States. "How to 
keep us out of war and at the same lime maintain our dignity— this is 
a task certainly large enough for the largest of men," concluded the 
secretary. 

Carranza in his early acts of power had begun the restoration of 
certain land rights long taken from the communal villages by the Diaz 
laws. In consequence the Mexican revolutionary ranks closed behind 
him— excepting those commanded in the north by Villa. Carranza had, 
after all, a de facto government; and in the autumn of igi6 he was rec- 
ognized by a conference of the United States and the other governments 
of the hemisphere as president of Mexico. The act of recognition sealed 
Villa's hostility to him. From now onward, die Ceneral-in-Chief of the 
northern deserts would go to any lengths to harass him. President Wilson, 
es’en though Carranza had refused to participate in the conference that 
had brought him respectability among the nations, saw the results in 
bis own way: "The moral,” he said to Congress, "the moral is that the 
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states of America are not hostile rivals, but cooperating friends, and 
that their growing sense of community of interest, alike in matters polit- 
ical and alike in matters economic, is likely to give them a new signifi- 
cance as factors in international affairs and in the political history of 
the world." To the most thoughtful element of the Mexican people such 
words must have sounded reassuring; but the most thoughtful element 
was not in charge, and the ones that tore Mexico between them could 
only hear the message with imperfect comprehension of its generous 
humanity, and grow dull under its glow of high-mindedness. 

A more understandable consequence, perhaps, of the new policy 
of recognition was an embargo declared on October twentieth on expor- 
tation of arms to Mexico, with the exception of territory controlled by 
Carranta. Villa and his other enemies were thus repudiated. It was a 
hard blow to General Pancho Villa and to the American arms manufac- 
turers with s^hom he had been doing a great business. He was the lord of 
Chihuahua, now able to spend tens of thousands of dollars a month in 
purchasing American supplies. His ageitu and commissionaires swarmed 
In and out of El Paso. From nosv on if they wanted guns and bullets 
they would have to smuggle them-a duty they could manage with only 
a liiile bother. General-in-Chief Partcho Villa was well known in El Paso. 
Many men of business found it seiuible (o deal with him. At Fort Bliss 
his operations were watched. The cavalry drilled and trained against 
the day when they might be needed in action on the border. 

General Pershing was a great believer in thorough training, and 
in the duty of example, down to the smallest details of an oOicer’s bear- 
ing and deportment. He was himself a superb model of a soldier. If he 
seemed at times hard, he was (air, as lie lived by the discipline whidi 
he required of others. He stood straight and his uniforms were cut in 
flat planes to fit Uie irimncss of his figure. He spoke dearly in reflection 
of his clear thought, and so vsroic. He was still too thin from the hard- 
ships suffered in the Philippine campaign, but he was gradually getting 
his full strength back, doing hit job in command of his brigade with 
aisp respect lor it and lor bimseH. If he had leclings. few others, cer- 
tainly none of his men, were permitted to know them. One morning in 
August. 1915, he met an occasion that called for all of his hardest sdf-dis- 
dpline. He was told in a long distance telephone call that during the 
previous night his wife and three young daughters had lost their lives 
at San Francisco in a fire dial destroyed their quarters. Of all his family 
only his infant son survived. 

The young officer— young for a brigadier general— took leave to 
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attend to matters that none could do for him. By midautumn he tvai 
again on duty at the Rio Grande. The training schedules went on as 
usual. He had been unable to bring himself to tvrite even to dose friends 
but this too he finally must do. On October fifth to one such he svTote, 
"I shall never be relieved of the poignancy of grief at the terrible loss. . . . 
It is too overwhelmingl” He could not understand how he had lived 
through it all even thus far. He was trying to work, and keep from think- 
ing, but “Ohl” he confessed, "the desolation of Lifel The emptiness of 
it all, after sudi fulness as I have had. . . He wrote again a month 
later. "... I cannot see that lime makes the slightest difference. It is just 
as it was on the dreadful morning when the telephone message gave me 
the heartbreaking news." But he could see about him, and he saw how 
matters stood along tlie river. "... I shall be tied down with this border 
patrol indefinitely. I am working just as bard as possible and am really 
fortunate to have something to do." He was like a sword receiving 
through extremes of endurance its true temper. 

Demands for national intervention in Mexico grew in volume 
throughout 19:5. The hazards of intervention still seemed to President 
^Vilson greater than the benefits, the injustice of it outweighing any 
possible material satisfactions. How, he considered, once having entered 
Mexico could the United States pull out? How ever convince Latin 
American neighbors that an invasion would be only a brief policing 
action? But many Americans did not want any such moderation. Citizens 
wrote to their congressmen and senaion sapng that the only way to make 
Afexico behave was to take her territory, whether only temporarily until 
quiet should be restored, or— why not?— in permanent annexation. And 
Mexico, hearing echoes of such sentiments, could remember what she 
had seen before across the Rio Grande, when North Americans came to 
live as Mexican colonists in Texas, and ended by owning Texas; and 
when soldiers singing "Green grow the lilacs, oh" came all along the 
Rio Grande and remained to own New Mexico, Arizona, and California. 
^Vould Mexico herself, like her northernmost slates of yesterday, be 
turned now into a foreign land for her own people? President Wilson was 
a professional historian. He was not proud of the war of Mexican 
annexation of seventy years pasL With all his sorrow and anger over 
Mexico’s crimes, he could see some matteis from her point of view. 

Though it was true that she tried him sorely. In the late weeks of 
Jpjj another baaard appeared oat Mctjco. Secretly of State Lansing 
discovered that General Victoriano Mueru in El Paso was holding secret 
conversations with German agents “looking toward the financing of a 
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revolutionary expedition into northern Mexico.” The Scaetary declared 
that this "if it materialized" must end by involving the United States 
in active war "across the international boundary.” It was clear, he said, 
that "the Germans were intriguing to cause trouble between this gov- 
ernment and the de facto government o! Carranza and also between 
the American authorities and the rebellious Villista generals. . . .” 

There was an ominous quickening of affairs along the river. 
Mexicans were firing almost every day aortas lire border at American 
patrols, among whom several were killed and tvounded. In Carranza 
territory, down the river from Villa's empire, federal soldiers joined in 
outlaw raids on American settlements. On November twenty-sixth at 
Nogales, Villista troops fired into the American half of the town before 
witlidrawing in a planned evacuation. Alter the New Year, General 
Pancho Villa, on January lo, 1916, threw an attack against a train on 
which American mining employees were tiding near the Santa Isabel 
mines of Chihuahua, and murdered eighteen of them. If Villa had a 
policy that dictated Ids scattered pattern oi outrages upon American 
citizens, it seemed to arise from his hatred of Carranza, and his desire 
at all costs to embarrass him. particularly by bringing down upon him, 
if he could, the full wrath of the United States. The most direct way to 
manage ihi$-so Villa must think— was to continue his outrages upon 
American citizens. The work was congenial and he was a master at it, 
and so were many of his lieutenants, notably Fierro, "The Butcher," his 
greatest friend, who only made him sigh affectionately when he person- 
ally would shoot down a hundred prisoners for die simple pleasure of it. 

The General-in-Chief was of medium height. He had the sort of 
figure that showed the baby in the body of the man, with thick shoulders, 
plump forward-hanging belly and short, light, curved legs. His face was 
deep-jowled. His short nose and wide nostrils and big lip suggested in 
a kind of good looks that nearness to the simian which was echoed also 
in his walk. When he walked, it was with a humped posture, and a some- 
what pigeon-toed shamble. But like a Comanche Honey-Eater, the mo- 
ment he was on a horse, he was a master of a physical style, whether 
to the sound of the shrill Mexican trumpet he rode at a smart walk along 
a troop-lined street in Judrez, or dirty and unshaven he picked his way 
at a gallop over the insecure footing of rocky foothills. It was his habit to 
say almost nothing, since he expressed his opinions in more direct ways, 
as so many dead men indicated. His mouth hung open under its thick 
mustaclie, and his expression was gentle but for fais eyes, which an Amer- 
ican journalist described as "never still and full of energy and bru- 
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laiity . . . intelligent as hell and as merdless.” His bravery was famous. 
So rvas his short temper. He loted Battery and friendship, demanded 
lojalty and never gave it, except to Madero. He seas the subject of many 
ballads which he could not liear often enough. He neither smoked nor 
drank, but— aside from Ulling— took his joys in venery and dancing. 
One time he danced steadily for thirty-six hours at a friend's wedding. 
In his savage infantilism he seemed to educated men who kneiv him 
more animal than man. "He is the most natural human being I ever 
saw,” said one, "natural in the sense of being nearest to a wild animal.” 
Another said . . he was as unmoral as a wolf." His general style was 
at least partly self<onsdous, for like one of the frontier fantastics of 
early Western America, he once cried, "Qu^ chico se me hace el mar 
para hacer un buche de agua. . . .” In that boastful promise to use the 
ocean for a gargle there tvas a hint of the scale by svhich he measured 
himselL His land and people could measure him best by what he so often 
left behind him in his travels— a field full of dropped bundles of clothes 
that once had moved tvith the bodies inside them, or depending from 
a cottonwood tree clusters of hanged men like great bunches of gourds, 
and as bollotv of life. Some of his countrymen saw him as the champion 
of the poor; others questioned the value of benefactions made possible 
by years of crime against humanity. As lord of Chihuahua he tried to 
make up a sensible gosemment out of his own bead. The effort v^as 
brave hut erratic Caged within the invisible bars of his ignorance he 
could escape them only through acts of violence upon others. This was 
the man who in January, 1916, was causing such grave concern to the 
United Stales, and to its officers on the Rio Grande border, including the 
young brigadier at Fort Bliss whose severe respect for life was to be 
measured by the sorrow he daily sought to overcome in acts of work- 

in February the President told the United States Senate that 
seventy-six Americans had been killed in Mexico during the previous 
three years. Sixty-three of these bad died in the last six weeks. In addition, 
thirty-six had been killed by Mexicans on American soil. For years feel- 
ing along the border had been against Intervention, but now it shifted, 
and an American wrote, “As one striving to do business in the Republic 
of Mexico. I have been very hopeful that die next President of the United 
States might be a gentleman who did not hold such altruistic and ethical 
views as President Wilson. . . 

General Pancho Villa continued to throw down his challenges. 
On March first an American family of ranchers south of the border in 
Mexico— their name was Wright— saw a band of horsemen ride up and 
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identified them by their red saddle blankets as Villistas. In very little 
time the visitors did their work. They killed Wright, sent his infant son 
off with a squad riding to Judrez, put the mother, Maud Wright, up on 
a horse, took what they wanted of supplies, and circled off over the desert 
toward the international boundary. Mrs. Wright rode with the column 
for nine days on a forced mardi. She had nothing to eat but mule meat 
and once for thirty hours had to go without water. She understood 
Spanish and was startled to hear the bandits working out arrangements 
to raid Columbus, New Mexico, which lay two miles north of the border, 
and fifty west of El Paso. A town of four hundred people, it svas the 
station of six troops of the Thirteenth United States Cavalry. She knew 
well enough what her captors liked to do to Americans. There was 
nothing she could do to give warning. On fiiarch eighth she saw go and 
return a squad of bandits and heard them report how they had crossed 
the border and spied upon Columbus. They said that most of the garrison 
were camping on guard near a ranch farther west, and that only a few 
American soldiers were at the Columbus post. She could only wait to 
witness further horrors. 

On the same day a number of the officers of the Thirteenth were 
in El Paso, playing polo at Fort Bliss. There seemed no cause for alarm 
in the immediate situation at Columbus. The colonel of the regiment 
took what information he could get from Mexican residents, but he was 
prevented by orders from stepping an inch over the boundary to make 
personal surveys. He heard rumors that Villa was in the neighborhood, 
and was given the surprising, the even reassuring report that Villa was 
coming to give himself up as a prisoner of war. He was said to have very 
few men with him. The colonel continued his patrols along the American 
side of the barbed wire fence that marked the international line. There 
was a gate, of course, and the colonel stationed one troop there. Two 
others were at the ranch farther along the line. Three troops and the 
regimental machine gun were on post in Columbus. There was a late 
train that came out from El Paso on the Southern Pacific and passed 
through Columbus going west. Around midnight of March eighth-ninth, 
a young officer of the Thirteenth arrived on the train to go on duty as 
Officer of the Day. He had been at Bliss for the polo. It was a cold night, 
but he was wakeful, and once established in the Officer of the Day’s 
shanty, he sat up reading. The rest of the post, and the town, were in 
darkness and quiet. 

It was a quarter of four when he heard a muffled sound from a 
private on sentry post outside. He went to the door and saw a figure 
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moving in the dim fall of light from the O.D. shack. There was a shot, 
the sentry fell dead, and the Officer of the Day shot the Mexican who 
had killed him. In another second there was rifle fire from two sides of 
the camp and the town. Families were awakened by what at first they 
"thought was hail on the roof." Then bullets broke against the walls of 
houses, and screams sounded, and wailing cheers from the Mexican 
attackers. Some of the residents thought they heard General Pancho 
Villa's voice "everywhere.” The Officer of the Day, nearest the attacking 
fire, took charge of the awakened troops and directed their defense. The 
machine gun jammed after a few rounds and became useless. For a while 
the darkness made a blind fight of it, but when the Mexicans set some 
buildings to burning, the glare showed the scene to the cavalry, and their 
resistance turned into attack. The raiders were amongst the streets now, 
killing and burning noisily. Soldiers' wives look their children and ran 
under the protection of shadowing alleys to gather for safety in a ser- 
geant's house Uiat was defended by men of F Troop. The children were 
put under the beds and the women lay flat on the floor, while bullets 
' swarmed above them through the walls. Everyone was quiet, even the 
children. Presently a sergeant of F Troop said to bis soldiers outside, 
"Pick your men, there is hardly any more ammunition.” In the wild 
firelight the battle hung for a little while longer at its peak, and then 
began to subside, for General Pancho Villa could not animate his men 
to another attack against such fire as they bad finally faced. They began 
to fall away from the town. Dawn was near. Mrs. Wright, who had help- 
lessly watched the battle from a ditch outside, saw General Pancho Villa 
as he retreated. She asked him to turn her free. He jerked his head toward 
Columbus and told her to go. She entered the town and went to the 
house of friends. She found them. The husband was lying dead face 
down on his steps, his wife was near-by, badly wounded. Mrs. Wright 
was helped by an officer who sent her to his wife. As the raiders disap- 
peared into the early light of the desert, the officer's wife and all the 
others came out of the house where they had been safe. She saw "the 
dead and wounded everywhere.” Nine townspeople and eight troopers 
had been killed, and many of Villa’s men. She told later, "I did not know 
I could have 'such hate in my heart. I saw Mexicans horribly wounded 
and suffering terribly and did not care how much they suffered. . . , 

She was soon "thankful to be busy” doing what she could for the wives, 
the children, of soldiers who had been kilkd or hurt that night. When 
Mrs. \Vright came to her, she listened to her story, and judged her a very 
strong intelligent ranch woman ... a very remarkable person." Mrs. 
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Wright was able to give the oihcsrs mudi that was “valuable to know” 
about Villa and his band. She reported that he had between twenty-five 
hundred and three thousand men. Already convinced tliat she had lost 
everything, it would come as a great wonder when a few days later her 
baby would be restored to her. 

In the growing daylight troops of the Thirteenth pursued Villa. 
They killed fifty of the raiders on the American side of the border, and 
following the rest over the line into Mexico, they killed another seventy 
in several little battles under the blazing sun. Lack of ammunition, food 
and water after eight hours forced the pursuers back to Columbus, while 
Villa and his men disappeared into their deserts, and decisions were 
taken in Washington and Mexico City. 

Carranza made an immediate official apology for the Villa attack, 
promising to "use the most vigorous means to run this man to earth 
and avenge his horrible acts.” Washington hoped he would indeed do so, 
but if Carranza's prompt apology was meant to prevent, or defer, Amer- 
ican entry into Mexico, it failed of its purpose. The War Department 
ordered all garrisons on the Rio Crande to give chase into Mexico if 
attacked from over the border, and directed General Funston at Fort 
Sam Houston to send troops as soon as possible to overtake Villa and the 
raiders, "These troops will be withdrawn,” commanded Secretary Baker, 
"as soon as the de facto government of Mexico is able to relieve Uicm 
of this svork. . . In a further detail, the Secretary wrote ". . . you are 
instructed to make all practical use of the aeroplanes at San Antonio, 
Texas, for observation." A new military age was upon the nation. 

On the day when the American orders were issued— March tenth— 
Carranza proposed that “armed forces of either country might freely cross 
into the territory of the other ... if the raid effected at Columbus should 
unfortunately be repeated at any other point on the border." It was the 
only possible move for him to make if Mexico's dignity was to be upheld. 
President Wilson approved llie proposal, and Secretary Lansing tele- 
graphed the State Department's acceptance of it. On March fifteenth a 
United States cavalry column crossed into Mexico under the command 
of Brigadier General John J, Pershing in pursuit of Villa and his men. 
The act was a signal for Carranza to By into one of his furies. The 
"reciprocal pursuit" agreement, he cried, was meant to apply only to 
future raids— it was not to be applied retroactively to the Columbus raid. 
General Pancho Villa’s policy of making trouble on an international 
plane was off to a good start. It effected corruption in simpler ways, too, 
for on the day after the attack, over a hundred thousand rounds of ammu- 
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nition were sold in El Paso lo Villa agents and taken aaoss the river. 
"Fine doings," remarked the local citizen who reported the matter to 
Washington. 

The American press expressed the rage felt by its readers. In New 
York, the American said "The American flag has indeed been saluted 
at lasL" The Tribune felt that "TTie Bryan-Wilson policy . . . has borne 
Its perfect fruit," while the Evening-Joumal demanded an immediate 
seizure of all Mexico and Central America: "What has been done in 
California and Texas by the United States can be done all the way down 
la the southern bank of the Panama Canal and a few miles beyond.” 
The World cried that "Nothing less than Villa's life can atone for the 
outrage," but the Chicago Tribune believed that in respect to the paci- 
fication of Mexico, "The death of Villa is a minor detail in such a pro- 
gram. ... It is a condition— a chronic condition—of chaos, not a Villa, 
•hat confronts us." In another editorial, the Nesv York World projected 
the real positions of the sovereignties involved: "So far as it is possible 
for a bandit to be at tvar, Villa is now at svar with both Mexico and the 
United States. . . The hero of Chihuahua seemed really to feel like a 
sovereign power. His subjects had confidence in him, and said so in one 
of their songs, so touched with the asid pathos of their land and its. 
habits of life, death and war: 

Maybe they have guns and cannons, 

Maybe they are a lot stronger, 

^Ve have only rocks and mountains— 

But we know how to last longer. . . . 

President Wilson felt, at home, dangerous currents of opinion 
that if unchecked might bring war even closer. Two weeks after the 
Columbus disaster he said, "It is my duty to warn the people of the 
United States that persons along the border are engaged in giving cur- 
rency to rumon of the most sensational sort, which are wholly unsup- 
ported by the facts. The object of this traffic in falsehood is obvious. It 
is to create friction between the United Sutes and Mexico, to bring about 
intervention in the interest of the owners of Mexican properties. . . 

The Administration assured the «»untry that the border was quiet; no 
preparations for war were necessary. This moved a businessman of the 
border to telegraph in a rage to a senator. "... I ask you to see that the 
Admmistratiov. vi it itvsivts on hein^ bUnd U lotced to see the light and 
thereby stumble upon their duty. ... 

The only note of satisfaction in the discussions of the hour came 
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Carranza, not enough. He refused to ratify the agreement because it 
fixed no date for the completion of the United States evacuation. And 
in the week of these discussions. Villa forces, striking in small and swift 
units, raided settlements in Texas near Dryden, and at Eagle Pass, and 
at Glen Springs and Boquillas in the Big Bend. The raids yielded the 
bandits little if anything in loot, and fen-er than their usual captives or 
corpses, but tvere clearly intended to create further international mischief. 

\Vhile Governor Ferguson of Texas urged the United States to 
“enter Mexico and assume control of that unfortunate country" for 
the purpose of establishing there a subte gosemment “whether it ukes 
10 or 50 years to do it,” troopers at Fort Bliss were called out to avenge 
the Glen Springs raid, where three American soldiers and three cis-ilians 
had been killed on ^^ay fifth by a column of sixty raiders. On May sixth 
a second band of VtUistas, twenty of whom svere said to be residents of 
die American side of the Big Bend, galloped into Boquillas at dassTi, 
looted a store and a neighboring mine, and captured eight men. Nes^'s of 
the raids reached Bliss on Sunday, the seventh, while the officers svcre 
playing "an engrossing practice game of polo." By five in the afternoon 
two troops of the Eighth Cavalry were moving out by railroad for the 
l^iS Bend, and four days later, accompanied by tito neits correspondents 
and two motion picture cameramen in two Ford louring cars, and com- 
manded by Major George T. Langhome in his Cadillac "8"— his fellow 
officers knetv he had “money on the outside"— crowed the Rio Grande 
at the old Spanish ford of San Vicente. The weather was fearfully hot 
and dusty. There was scarcely a road to follow. The motor cars made 
heavy going out of arroyos svhose banks had to be dug aivay before they 
Could be crossed on wheeb, while the mounted cavalrymen chafed at the 
delays caused by their headquarters cars. Travelling at night the com- 
mander from his magnificent car would signal in an improvbed code 
with a pocket flashlight to hb soldiers following him— “good road," “bad 
toad," "stop.” ^Vhe^ by day the pursuit torre came upon Mexican settle- 
ments the cameramen took films of the residents, and "nearly fright- 
ened them to death by lining them up in front of their cameras. They 
E^d a pretty good idea," noted a young officer, "of what it meant to be 
stood up in a row and have a macJiine aimed at them. . . .” The cavalry 
sighted the bandits several times and gave chase, with "the Cadillac S 
funding over the ditches and bushes like a steeplechase, to the tune of 
R cannonading." One time two American detachments manoeuvring 
onknovm to each other in the same area nearly shot each other up in 
fabe dawn lighL The chase lasted three weeks, and was called done when 
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£rom the German Ambassador to the United States. In early April Count 
von BemstorfE reported to his government; “It seems to be increasingly 
probable tliat the punitive expedition against Villa will lead to a full- 
dress intervention. . . This suited Germany's plans precisely, for the 
agitation of the Mexican issue owed much to German enterprise, and 
“So long as the Mexican holds the stage here,” continued Bernsiorff, “we 
are, I believe, safe from an act of agression on the part of the American 
government.’’ This was a limited viesv of conditions that were seen in a 
larger frame by President Wilson. The Mexican chaos, he said, repre- 
sented “a revolution as profound as that which occurred in France,’’ and 
for his part he found that its aims were as valid, “no matter what the 
excesses committed. . . The President’s point of view was faced with 
repeated challenges. General Pershing’s command reached their point 
of farthest penetration into Mexico as the town of Parral in southern 
Chihuahua. There on April twelfth while buying supplies in town 
American cavalrymen were Bred upon by Mexican federal troops. The 
attack was returned, and before it was over forty Mexicans and two 
Americans had been killed. Acts of war had been exchanged now not 
between a bandit and his pursuer but between the oibcial forces of the 
two nations. Once again a sute of war seemed near. To dispel it by agree- 
ment, and to allow to Mexico her full sovereignty in affairs of internal 
discipline, the United States proposed a conference between the military 
chiefs of both nations, to be held at £1 Paso. Major General Hugh L. 
Scott, chief of staff, and General Alvaro Obregdn, Mexican secretary of 
war, met for talks in late April and early May. General Funston was on 
hand from Fort Sam Houston. The Mexican ofRcer Avas received in 
stale. He reviewed guards of honor, conferred with his hosts on a private 
car in the El Paso yards, and finally on May third agreed to a program— 
Uiough not until General Scott had kept him in a room at the Paso del 
Norte Hotel for twelve hours of continuous, and secret, debate. It was 
just past midnight when General Obregdn signed the concordat, after 
which General Scott, avoiding reporten, sveni out to telegraph liis text 
to \Vashingion. It tvas entirely satisfactory to the President, who made 
a public statement at once: 

“The agreement drasm up and approved by officers of both gov- 
ernments contemplates the partial retirement of die American force 
toward the border, the prosecution of the search for Villa, and the 
dispersal of his remaining following by the Mexican forces, and the entire 
withdrawal of the American expedition" esentually. For American 
inters entionists the formula gave too mucli respect to Mexico, for 
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ivas odder than the sudden appeaiancx, along the motor lines, of little 
shops set up in booths by Chinese vendors who sold trifles and nou'ons 
to American soldiers. 

The Army brought many of its disadvantages with it. Equipment 
was inadequate, methods were all too often improvised. "Isn’t this a 
great time,’’ asked an officer, "for our cavalry to be going to war? No 
saddle and no drill regulations. . . He said that fifty-nine out of seventy- 
nine saddles in his troop were defective, and the trooper’s regulation 
sabre was "an abomination," and ought to be thrown away. Others 
agreed with him, for a quarlermaster later hauled two truckloads of 
discarded sabres all the way back to Columbus- The troops wore out their 
lariats and bandoliers. Shoe iron for the mounts was so scarce that the 
troop blacksmiths stopped to pick up a shoe cast anytvhere along the 
road. The men carried horseshoe naib in a greasy rag to keep them from 
rusting. Troopers added kerchiefs to their uniforms against sweat and 
dust, and found "auto glasses" not a luxury but a necessity against the 
sun. Purchase of supply in the countryside %vas complicated. The colonel 
of the Tenth Cavalry had to resort to giving his personal cheques for 
purchases, and ran up a total of $1,680. Men grew so tired on the march 
that during short halts orders were given for "all to remain standing . . . 
otherwise men would immediately drop o2 to sleep, and tltere was much 
difficulty and delay in rousing them,” and "hones . , . developed a hunger 
that caused them to chew the halter shanks," either of rope or leather. 
Was it die strange land itself that was trying to defeat these invaders? 
'Vhen the bandit trail led them into the Sierra Madre they found the 
temperature blazing hot by day, icy cold by night. "Men and animals 
had icicles hanging from their whiskers," and "canteens were frozen 
solid.” In the canyons "darkness came on quickly. . . . The trails twisted 
and turned among the trees," and "a deceiving moonlight" changed all 
objects into fantastic shadows. But still, day after day, the packmaster 
r^ng his bell to call the animal train tt^ther, and the march would 

continue. 

All along tlie extended line conmuiuications were all but impos- 
sible to maintain. The wireless and the telegraph were unref/able, and 
die greatest deficiency,” said an officer, "was the lack of an adequate air 
force." Eight open-seater biplanes hjom San Antonio were assigned to 
die expedition, and undertook a regular schedule of flights between the 
commanding general and his scattered units. A plane would fly in to a 
forward camp and land to deliver a messa^, and take one aboard, and 
rise off the scrubby desert to dwindle alone out of sight into the white 
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all prisoners had been retaken, the bandits dispersed, and several 
wounded and captured. Without having lost a man or a horse the 
Eighth Cavalry troopers returned to Fort Bliss on May twenty-eighth. 

Meanwhile on May ninth the CarraniUt forces in northern Mexico 
threatened to attack General Pershing’s column. On the same day Presi- 
dent Wilson called out the National Guard contingents of New Mexico, 
Arizona and Texas, even while he seemed to cling the more earnestly 
to his hope of avoiding a major contest with Mexico. On May eleventh 
he received Secretary of War Newton D. Baker and could not help 
speaking his innermost thoughts. "He said his Mexican policy,’’ recorded 
tlic Seactary, "was based upon two of the most deeply seated convictions 
of his life. . . . First, his shame as an American over die first Mexican 
War, and his resolution that there should never be another such preda- 
tory enterprise. Second, ... his belief in the principle laid down in the 
Virginia Bill of Rights that a people has the right to do as they damn 
please’’— he really used the word "damn," said the Secretary— "with their 
own affairs. He wanted to give the Mexicans a chance to try. . . .” Fur- 
thermore, he seemed to see the country of Mexico in its vastness, and the 
vast effort needed to pacify it, for he said it would take "five hundred 
thousand men at least. . . 

And there went Pershing, with a force that at its peak would not 
exceed fifteen thousand. An £1 Paso paper said that the pursuit of Villa 
was like turning a jackrabbit loose in Oklahoma and sending the £1 Paso 
police to hunt him. In the successive snows and winds, dusts and blast- 
ing sunlight of spring and early summer the Punitive Expedition creaked 
its way south on the plains beside the Sierra Madre. The General in 
order to travel rapidly between the scattered units of his widely deployed 
army went by motor. There were three light cars in his headquarters 
group. Early in the motor age desert uavcl was hard. Cars heated up and 
boiled over. Springs broke on the chucky roads. There was no roadside 
service. Keeping in touch with supplies of gasoline, oil, water and tires 
was difficult. The early movements southward were managed by rail— 
until Carranza denied the use of Mexican railroads to the American 
troops. Then an extended motor transport system had to be established 
with its base at Columbus, which became a boom town as the American 
source of all of Pcrsiiing’s supply. In remarkably short time die quarter- 
master’s motor uuck supply lines were covering four thousand miles of 
Mexican trails, and penetrating to a distance of three hundred miles 
below the border. Tliere were places where the trucks had to go as many 
as sixty miles in low gear. In all the strangeness of the country nothing 



determination to maintain its national rights and perform its full duty 
in preventing further invasions of the territory of the United States. . . 
On the same day General Funston wired Washington to ask for sixty-five 
thousand more National Guardsmen. One day later Carranza's troops 
opened fire on two troops of the Tenth United States Cavalry at Carrizal, 
in the state of Chihuahua. 

\Vord of the engagement in the field before the town went to 
the border command from a wounded cavalry captain svbo s\Tote at 
nine fifteen in the morning on June ai, 1916, "I am hiding in a hole 
two thousand yards from the field and have one other wounded man 
and three men with me." At half past six that morning, having marched 
since before dasvn, the troops came to an open field southeast of town. 
They were on their way to Ahumada, 10 the east of Carrizal. The senior 
officer. Captain Boyd of C Troop, sent a note into Carrizal asking for 
permission to lake his men through it on their way. The permission was 
refused, ivith the admonition that the American troops could proceed 
to the north, but not to the east. Presently word came from the Car* 
ranzist general commanding in Carrizal that Boyd could bring his men 
into town for a conference. By now there -was a line of about one hun- 
dred and twenty Mexican troops on the edge of toivn facing the Amer- 
icans. Captain Boyd “feared an ambush.” He formed his troops as 
skirmishers and moved toward Carrizal. "When we were within three 
hundred yards the Mexicans opened fire,” wrote the wounded captain, 
“and a strong one. before we fired a shot; then sve opened up.” A 
battle of an hour ensued. Captain Boyd was killed, along with six 
other cavalrymen, and twenty-three were taken prisoner. 

Immediately the United Sutes demanded the release of the Car- 
rizal prisoners and seized the iniemational bridges of the Rio Grande 
to secure them in case of a full-scale invasion of Mexico. General Pershing 
was ordered to hold his ground. The entire National Guard was sent 
to the boundary. People in the river cities of Matamoros, Juirez and 
other border toivns began to flee to the interior. In the indignant if 
miniature Sinaloan war, Mexicans fired again on American bluejackets 
without provocation. General Obregdn began to talk about taking San 
Antonio, Texas, in ttvo weeks. The Guard poured across the United 
States by troop train until there were fifty thousand men stationed at each 
of three border defense positions— at Nogales, £1 Paso and Broivnsville. 

Nmv at Caitassta vjas by the pohcy of the United 

States. In the face of such swift and heavy mobilization, he ordered within 
a week the release of the Carrizal prisoners, and promised to undertake 
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the pursuit of bandits. An equilibrium was restored to affairs between 
the two governments, and orders were issued at Washington for the 
Punitive Expedition to pull back from aggressive pursuit to assume guard 
duty in Northern Mexico. There had been skirmishes with bandits— 
mounted men coming off their horses to take cover behind raesquite 
brush, and now and then a bloom and fade of cartridge smoke over sandy 
wastes, and tlaen some fellow lying inert on his own sliadow. One detach- 
ment was sure it had come upon Villa and had actually wounded him, 
and in any case, no further major assaults upon American settlements 
had taken place. The Expedition had not been wasted, though in back- 
country tales Mexicans told one another how Villa had played hide and 
seek with his pursuers, as he crouched in brush or cave to watch the hot, 
dirty and tired troopers ride past him. The commanding general calmly 
resolved the whole adventure afterward. “After we had penetrated about 
four hundred miles into Mexican territory," wrote General Pershing, 
"and overtaken Villa's band and others, and scattered them, wounding 
Villa himself, the increasing disapproval of the Mexican Government 
doubtless caused the administration to conclude that it would be better 
to rest content that the outlaw bands had been severely punished and 
generally dispersed, and that the people of northern Mexico had been 
taught a salutary lesson. . . 

The Chief of Staff agreed that Perslung's mission had been accom- 
plished. He "made a complete success . . said General Scott, "from 
the War Department's point of view.” Now in late June of 1916 "activi- 
ties in Mexico were discontinued,” reported General Pershing, "the more 
advanced elements were withdrawn, and the expedition thereafter held 
a line of communications reaching only about one hundred fifty miles 
south of the border. As there was then little work to do except to protect 
this line, a systematic scheme of training was inaugurated throughout 
the command." Without the preoccupations of the field, he had to find 
other barriers against his own thoughts. He would still think now and 
then that he had only to go home to find them all there— and then he 
would remember, and confess to an old friend, "One never, never can 
get over it." But the new training program was something to cling to, 
and he wrote, "Work is the only possible relief and I ^vork like a slave 
all the time. We have had some of the most valuable instruction here I 
have ever seen in the army and I have laid out and conducted the most 
of it myself— just to keep busy.” 

The crisis was eased. "Peace with Mexico," said the New York 
Times, "now seemingly well assured, will be most welcome to all Amer- 
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icans, save for those few plotters of mischief who, for personal interest, 
have desired intervention." A Brauliao paper had its osvn view of 
American policy, though it seemed never to have listened to President 
Wilson: "The severity and the contempt with which Washington looks 
upon the revolutions of the neighboring countries are neither just nor 
Christian,” declared the Gazeta de A'oIictVu of Rio de Janeiro. And once 
again, the President reached out to Mexico as to an equal and inde- 
pendent power. In July he asked that a joint commission composed of 
three representatives of the United States and tliree of Mexico be con- 
vened to arbitrate their difficulties for the two nations. From the perspec- 
tive of Europe, the news struck an American ambassador as a "light in 
the universal darknessl What an example to civilization in the midst 
of anarchyl" The commission undertook its work at New London, Con- 
necticut, and presently moved it to Atlantic City. Secretary of the 
Interior Franklin K. Lane was chairman of the American delegation. He 
was hopeful of the joint commission's purpose. "It ought," he said, "to 
indicate the line of political direction in the New World for the next 
thousand jears." But he soon encountered a difficulty familiar to those 
who dealt with (he First Chief of Mexico. "Carranza is obsessed with 
the idea that he is a real god and not a tin god, that be holds thunder- 
bolts in his hands instead of confetti, and he won’t let us help him. . . 
There lay the real trouble. "The hardest part of all is to convince a 
proud and obstinate people that they really need any help." Mexicans, 
discovered Secretary Lane, "dtstrusl us. They will not believe that v^e 
do not want to take some of their territory. . . But the conference per- 
sisted In its work through the fall and early winter of igi6, while rumors 
of Villa flew across the border— be was raising a ne^/ army of eighteen 
thousand men, he was about to lose Chihuahua, he was about to take 
Chihuahua back again, he was hiding in the Sierra nursing hxs wound 
and getting about on crutches, he was on the verge of driving Carranza 
from the National Palace, 

There were other alarms— the State Department had evidence of 
German attempts to p>ersuade Mexios to grant permission for the estab- 
lishment of submarine bases in Mexican territory. President Wilson had 
long been convinced that a great part of the border troubles could be 
traced to German propaganda. In the atmosphere of growing tension 
between the United States and Germany there seemed to be some indi- 
cation that Germany took the Rio Grande to be her new frontier. 

The border saw a great rev’rfving sjstem of training in its camps. 
When ten thousand newly mustered guardsmen were sent there for 
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acme duty, tea thousand already there were rclic\ed and sent home. 
The lessons of General I’crshing's training program told along the river, 
and gave a great pro|)oriion of the naiion’i man power its first exer- 
cises in modern warfare. They were Icssoiu that would bear fruit within 
a very few months overseas. Meanwhile, in ecliocs of iSjG, American 
young men wandered about in the river tovrns after duty, and ate scald- 
ing messes in diili parlors and dav^dled under glaring lights that showed 
the way to darker indulgences, though The Rio Gra>ir/e Jlatller, a soldier 
paper published by the New York division of the Guard, teitorted that 
VThen saloons were closed and bordellos declared olf-limits by die com- 
mand, soldiers accepted Uicse prohibitions loyally. General Funsion had 
a brush with a revival sect vshen he declined to |>crmit revival meetings 
to be held in the camps, vvhere after all the usual services of chaplains 
of all denominations were available, lie did not, he said, "wish the 
emotions of the soldiers stirred." and he "did not accept the view that 
because a man put on his country’s uniform he was necessarily lost. . . .*' 
And suddenly the whole adventure drew to its close. In November 
die joint Mexican-Aiiicrican cominission made iu final rccuimiiendacion, 
proposing as tlic only solution that full diplomatic relations be re-estab- 
lished and die troops wididrawn alti^cthcr from Mexico. The United 
States should retire to die border, pauol it. and hold Mexico resjsonsiblc 
for any encroadiments. On February 5. 1917, General Pershing began 
his retirement from the odicr side of the Rio Grande, after eleven months 
in Mexico. A veteran of the national guard on the border wondered 
why Pershing's command was called the Punitive Ex]Kdiiion. ’'since"— 
so it looked from M&Mlcn, Texas— "nobody got punished." In die fly- 
blown little bats of north Mexico, or by campfires, or amidst a column of 
horsemen crossing die desert, die song was still heard that could speak 
for Villa or any of his men. 

If some day I must die in a battle, 

If my body on the sierra must he, 

Adclita, if God will allow it. 

You'll go to die sierra and cry. . . . 

There, in the idea of the death that would bring to Villa and his men 
their first and all-claiming dignity, hovered die melancholy, the incurable 
lyricism of their harsh land. 

For the United States, the Mexican involvement be>ond the Rio 
Grande served a number of unforeseen but useful purposes. It steeled a 
commanding general and his ciUzen army for greater services in the first 
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World War. It gave the American air force its first trial at arms. In 
diplomatic co-operation benveen the sovereign nations of the hemisphere, 
it provided for the League of Nations and its chief architect a series of 
rehearsals that demonstrated a pattern of comity. Finally, it proved to 
Mexico that her neighbor above the river woidd suffer almost any lengths 
of indignity without resorting to an overwhelming retaliation whose aim 
would be acquisition of territory. Even though the time for it had not yet 
quite arrived, the way was open for full mutual respect between the 
countries of the Rio Grande. 

All the old border troubles were resolved none too soon, if an 
unexpeaed new one was to be duly faced. 

On February 27, 1917, the Secretary of State called at the White 
House to tell the President an astonishing story. As he listened to it. 
President \ViIson several times exclaimed "Good Lordl”, for it had 
become clear that the intentions of Cennany— fantastic as It must seem— 
now included a plan to support Mexico in the seizure of the Rio Grande 
border states and Arizona if war should come between Germany and the 
United States. This was discovered through the interception of a tele- 
gram from Ur. Alfred Zinmermann. German foreign minister, to his 
minister to Mexico, Herr von EckhardL The telegram had come into the 
hands of the Allies through several channels. One copy was acquired by 
Britbh agents in ^fexico who sent it back to England where it was 
decoded— for the British had broken the German code months before, 
and were reading every official German dispatch that they could capture. 
Another transmission of the Zimmermann telegram, in partial form, was 
taken off the wireless. Another was intercepted out of Swedish diplomatic 
communication channels. And another, incredibly, was sent by telegraph 
attached to a telegram on a different, “open,** subject, through the United 
States Embassy in Berlin, to Ambassador von Bernstorff in ^V’a5hington. 
thus violating the diplomatic courtesy extended to the German Foreign 
Office by United States Ambassador James Gerard. “Good Lord!” 
exclaimed the President This copy of the message had been fonvarded 
by Bernstorff to Eckhardt on January nineteenth. As for what the 
message said. ihU svas what it said: 

“We intend to begin on the first of February unrestricted sub- 
marine warfare. W’e shall endeavour in spite of this to keep the United 
States of America neutral. In the event of not succeeding, we make 
Mexico a proposal of alliance on the following basis; make vvar together, 
make peace togeilier, generous financial support and an understanding 
on our part that Mexico is to reconquer the lost territory in Texas, New 
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Mexico and Arizona. The settlement in detail is left to you. You will 
inform the President [of Mexico] of the above most secretly as soon as 
the outbreak of war with the United States of America is certain and add 
the suggestion that he should, on bis initiative, invite Japan to imme- 
diate adherence and at the same lime mediate between Japan and our- 
selves. Please call the President’s attention to the fact that the ruthless 
employment of our submarines now offers the prospect of compelling in 
a few months to make peace.— Zimmermann." 

"Good Lordl" 

But wait— there was more. In a second telegram Dr. Zimmermann 
wanted his minister in Mexico to make it plain to Carranza that the 
alliance he was being offered was intended to dispose forever of the 
Monroe Doctrine, and that it represented Germany's long-range policy 
for Mexican relations, rather than merely a wartime measure to be 
repudiated with the end of hostilities. For the whole future, Mexico, 
Germany and Japan would present a joint power against the United 
States, who would have lost the old Spanish and Mexican provinces along 
with their old boundary river. 

The whole affair seemed so incredible that President Wilson took 
extra steps to determine the autlieniicity of the messages. When this 
was established, he instructed the State Department to release them to the 
world as an example of German perfidy. Japan was horrified. She was 
already a member of the Allied nations, and her foreign office declared 
promptly, "Needless to say, Japan remains faithful to the Allies." To 
those in the United States who sympathized with Germany, and to those 
who prayed against American entry into the war. the messages could 
not seem true, with their cynical assumption that as a result of unre- 
stricted submarine warfare the United States would most likely be drawn 
into the conilict; but the hopes of such citizens were punctured when 
Dr. Alfred Zimmermann publicly confirmed the authorship of the tele- 
grams and their official character. Germany was dismayed by the ex- 
posure of her most secret plans, and, said an American diplomat overseas, 
"everybody is laughing at the frightful blunder the Germans made in 
proposing to Mexico to become an ally ... the annals of diplomacy, I 
suppose, contain no filthier offer and lire scandal brought Dr. 

Zimmermann's fall from his exalted post. 

Still, whether in secret or in public^ Carranza was amenable to 
Germany’s proposals. He asked if Germany could supply him with arms 
and ammunition— he specified the Mauser 7mm.— and with money. In 
the midst of talks with Germany he was institutionally elected president 
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of Mexico on March ii, 1917. while ibe Mexican congress was dominated 
by the pro-German "military party.” Relations with the United States 
sank again. The United States Cavalry watched the border not only for 
bandits but for saboteurs; and after April second, when President Wilson, 
meeting the challenge that a nation believing in the freedom of the seas 
could no longer ignore, went to the Capitol to ask the Congress to declare 
that a state of war existed between Germany and the United States, the 
border guard was intensified. General Pershing was still there. "With the 
declaration of war against Germany,” he observed, "there was much 
excitement in the southwest and many were the demands for protection 
against sabotage. Our first concern was to guard government property 
and railways. Military detachments were sent to the most critical 
points. . . .” It Avas not long before he was called to Washington and 
given a division— he was now a major general— to take to Europe, where 
he Avould be raised to the supreme command of all United States forces. 
The cavalry remained behind on the border, for bandit alarms were 
not all done with. The secret service, too, svas active there, for as Sec- 
retary Lansing said, "The hfexican border svas especially watched to 
prevent the spies and agents of Uie Central Powers from crossing into 
Mexico. . . 

So through the years of the first World War the status quo was 
preserved, despite Germany's best plans. President Carranza continued 
<0 be hospitable to German propaganda, but no formal alliance came 
of it In igiS German agents svere said to be at work on arrangements 
with General Pancho Villa. They w'ould give him money and arms if he 
would raise a revolt and seize the Mexican government, thereafter con- 
cluding a formal alliance with Germany. Villa seemed amenable— but 
it AV3S another plot that did not thicken, and in the end, svith the defeat 
of the Central Powers, the United States retained the old Rio Grande and 
boundary territories which a victorious Germany Avas pledged to throAv 
to Mexico. 

Mexico’s cycle of fury was not yet spent. In 1920 President 
Carranza, fleeing a new revolution. Avas overtaken and assassinated. The 
turn of General Pancho Villa came three years later when old enemies 
shot him to death on his ranch where he had lived in retirement. 
Through the next decades their successors slowly brought into realiza- 
tion many of the reforms postulated in the Grand Revolution of Madero. 
Some of these gave further suffering to the people, ^^ost of them were 
no official concerns of the United States. One that aSected American 
landholders in Mexico w'as Article Thirty-three of a certain modem law 
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of Mexico. It was that one tvhidi r^ulated tlie conditions of expropria- 
tion o£ foreign-owned property. A modern Rio Grande Mexican remarked 
of it, ‘'No, aqui en Mexico hay nomds dos articulos: el articulo treinta y 
tres, y el articulo treinta-trcinta— In Mexico tliere are but two articles: 
article thirty-three, and article .jo-ja" 


43 - 

Utility and Vision 


1. Utility 

"Lot's things t'see." sang a character of youth in a twentieth 
century folk opera of the Rio Grande Southwest. 

"Ix»t's things t'see, 

Gon' seem 'm all, and then some, 

Before I die. 

My granpa walked. 

My pappy rode. 

And me, I can fly.” 

It was an epitome of the cyde of change that came to the Rio 
Grande with the machine, as it came to the rest of America and the 
world. Previously, undergoing changes of predominant character with 
eadt conquering race or nationality, the river societies had modified new 
forms of sodal life wdth local drcumstances and traditions— until the 
coming of machine technics. And then, at a rate ever increasing, the addi- 
tion of each machine technic in its turn made more swiftly certain the 
domination of the environment through every technical means of the 
modern age. 

The difference of life along the Rio Grande from civilized human 
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life elsewhere in the nation was at last only a matter of degree; for in 
kind, that life was established after the likeness of the corporate Amer- 
ican character. In their various jobs and preoccupations the Rio Grande 
Americans— svhether they passed by ot stayed— resealed again their view 
of life through variations on the American theme— their materialism, 
their political vitality, their individuality, their passion for work, their 
tendency to make a recurrent frontier, and their devotion to an improved 
future on behalf of general humanity. 

What remained to be seen of the river’s past history were vestiges 
of its three old strains— those of the Indian epoch, the Latin centuries, 
and the American frontier— as they mingled with one another in forms 
often determined by commercial appeals addressed to residents and 
travellers moved by the local color. So in various places along the river 
were preserved together different illustrations of its earlier ways and 
times of society as if the river cut through the laminations of liistory 
as through those of the earth’s cnisc But finally all indigenous aspects 
of the river’s three societies would be dissolved in the tec^ologial uni- 
formity o£ the national life in the twentieth century. 

The process was implicit in every step by which machine technics 
of energy and communication came to the river. It began when Captain 
Henry Austin btought the Ariel winding up to Matamoros in tSsg under 
its own steam power. It was furthered, at least in symbol, when in 1834 
the printing press of Father Martinez produced for a few weeks at Taos 
the weekly newspaper El Crefnisculo; and when in 1865 General Sheri- 
dan brought the steam locomotive to the river at Brownsville. Flectric 
telegraph lines reached Santa Fe from Denver in July, 1868, in what 
the acting territorial governor declared, in the first official telegram to 
be sent over the wires, addressed to President Andrew Johnson, to be 
"another advanced step of an enlightened age. bringing an old into 
instantaneous communication with newer though more advanced sec- 
tions of our blessed Union, and with mankind in all civilized lands." 
The weekly Santa Fe New Mexican was immediately thereafter pub- 
lished as a daily, with wire service. Rail connections completed at 
Demin^ New Mexico, in i88t and at £1 Paso in 1882 brought the Rio 
Grande in the path of tranKontinental commerce. The Rio Grande as 
the oldest vein of civilized life and communication in the area of the 
United States was unique in the settling of the West; for unlike other 
communities and areas ol settlement, those ot the Rio Grande were not 
bom of the westward movement, but were already long established, with 
their own various patterns of life, when the recurrent American frontier 
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reached out and put over iheCt » new complex of living ways. After 
three and a half centuries of human life largely self-sustained the whole 
river line was drawn into the pattern of American national life and its 
material needs were increasingly met by distant sources. 

The building of the railroads called for local labor; and a leading 
effect of this was to take men of Indian and Latin heritage from their 
litUe riverside farms and pul them to work on the railroad right of way, 
while their farms were either cultivated by workers whom they hired, 
or were allowed to go untiUed. And when the railroad work was done, 
native laborers turned to jobs in mining, or hired out to large-scale farm- 
ing operations whose produce was shipped to commercial markets far 
away on the railroad lines- If in general the result of such change was a 
new prosperity, occasional dreams of a rich future faded away when the 
promises of a spellbinding promoter-ihe last frontier was full of the 
type— came to nothing. More than one small Western town, after the 
collapse of a railroad or land boom, celebrated the bitterness of disillu- 
sion in a gesture of mass irony when citizens came together in funeral 
style to bury the shovel tltat had been so hopefully used to break 
ground for a set of new tracks that would lead to the world. 

Santa Fe had gas for lighting in 1880; electricity came not long 
afterward. The telephone was available in i88», and ten years later in 
a little mining town of central New Mexico a machine arrived on the 
back of a burro 10 predict an industry devoted to the capture of the past 
in its most immediate expression. The burro was brought to stand 
before a mud-plastered log cabin while men, women and boys clustered 
around, listening to what the burro's owner promised. If it seemed im- 
possible to believe him, only let them wait while he gave them a demon- 
stration, for a modest fee. Here— let tour of the boys come forward, and let 
him put into their ears the ends of small rubber tubes, and let them listen, 
as he started a small motor fixed to a little platform on the burro's back. 
The motor would turn a cylinder of black wax against which a stylus 
would play. In a moment they would hear a voice start to speak through 
the tubes, and then band music, and someone singing. He turned a 
switdi, a spring creaked, and then, amidst whirring and scratching 
sounds, they were dazed to hear all that he had announced. Up a moun- 
tain trail the machine had come— it svas a graphophone— bringing a 
trapped voice, and a new time, and a whole new way of communicating 
knotvledge— the recording of sound. Motion pictures, radio and, finally, 
television would bring to mass audiences in the river empire, as to others 
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the world over, a swift— often siioultaneous— communication of images 
and ideas of experience that transcended the fixed limits of local 
traditions. 

The last use of the river for water-borne travel ended early in 
the t;v'entieth century. The last steamboat of the Rio Grande was the 
Bessie, a wood-burning stemwheder. Captain Jesse Thornton com- 
manding. She ran from the Gulf to the head of navigation at Roma. Like 
Captain Austin’s Ariel and General Taylor's transports, she travelled 
only by day, tying up at night to the bank where piles of svood fuel 
awaited her at the end of a day's run. She carried freight and passengers— 
boys going to school at Brownsville, among others, and soldiers travelling 
between Ringgold Barracks and Fort Brown. In the summer of iSgS the 
commanding general of the Texas Department and his aide, a lieutenant, 
went on board to go downstream. Fifty years later, the aide, 'William J. 
Glasgow, then a retired general officer, remembered with musing joy 
how she was navigated through all the river's hooks and bends. It often 
happened that as the Bessie came to a bend, the ^vind s^'ould push her 
stern about in a grand arc until her bow was wedged into the bank. 
Then she would Boat free and sail on downstream stem firsL At another 
bend a chance came to right matters. Captain Thornton let the leading 
stem take the bank, and the breeie and the current brought the bow 
around until the Bessie sailed once again like a proper ship, pointing 
her bow forward. The evolution was performed over and over, said 
General Glasgow, "and so she waltzed us all the way to Brownsville.” 
She made her last trip in 1907, taking students from Roma to Browns- 
rille, who when it tvas lime to come home at the end of the school year, 
came overland; for the Bessie, worn out, was never replaced. Increased 
railroad and highway traffic 00 the littoral took the place of travel by 
river. 

When the mechanization of private travel was made possible by 
the automobile, and the rapidly grown network of highivays which it 
required across the nation, the great distances of the Rio Grande South- 
west VC ere contracted. With the interflow of increased personal traffic 
came a quickened interflow of local and national gocxls and experience 
and character. W’hen mechanical flight— performing a myth fulflllment 
for mankind— was comaaeidally establidied with an airport at every 
Rio Grande town of any consequence, the world’s farthest reaches were 
only a couple of days away from the nation's oldest seats of civilized life. 
And when the demands of war required the development of a new 
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release of energy— nuclear fission— the Rio Grande valley in New Mexico 
was the site of significant operations by the government’s atomic scientists 
at Los Alamos and Albuquerque. 

If all such discoveries in the age of mass technics created changes 
in material existence as great as those that came to the Indian with the 
development of com; and to the Pueblo dweller with the arrival of the 
armored soldier with wheel, lever, gunpowder and horse; and to the 
Spaniard and Mexican with the arrival of the Anglo-American political 
system, then the American material triumph carried with it to the Rio 
Grande the same quesdon that accompanied the machine, wherever, 
with all its implications, it was put to work. 

The question was asked by a thoughtful American as he visited 
the Paris exposition of igoo. “I . • . go down,” wrote Henry Adams, 
“down to the Champ de Mars and sit by the hour over the great dynamos, 
watching them run as noiselessly and as smoothly as the planets, and 
asking them— with infinite courtesy— where in the Hell they are 
going. . ■ The more he thought about the problem of where the 
development of mechanical power would lead, the more troubled he 
became. “I apprehend for the next hundred years an ultimate, colossal, 
cosmic collapse; but not on any of our old lines. My belief is that science 
is to wreck us, and that we are like monkeys monkeying with a loaded 
shell; we don't in the least know or care where our practically infinite 
energies come from or will bring us to." For himself, he did not, he 
said, care at all. “But the faintest disturbance of equilibrium is felt 
throughout the solar system, and I feel sure that our power over energy 
has now reached a point where it must sensibly afiect the old adjust- 
ment. It is mathematically certain to me that another thirty years of 
energy-development at the rate of the last century, must reach an 
impasse." 


But the answer that eluded Henry Adams seemed later to come 
clear out of the spirit of the nation meat energetic in the use of the 
scry technics that he questioned. “The useful, the mechanic arts are 
those which we have occasion for. . . John Adams had said long 
before his great-grandson felt sudi terrible doubts before the dynamos. 
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The old statesman, with his passionate belief in the American knack 
for utility, expressed the faith of his countrymen in their control o\er 
their potvers. But the United States had no monopoly on the netv social 
instruments of the age of mass technics. The world had them; and the 
world moved with them wherever they wenL Among the implications of 
all new technics of communication and energy was the moral imperative 
to use them to serve rather than to destroy human society. 

The Americans, westbound in the nineteenth century to fulfill 
their vision of a just society for their countrymen with the aid of their 
"mechanic arts,” had once made a neighborhood of their continent. 

Once again, in a process for which the American century on the 
Rio Grande was a typical western rehearsal, the spirit of the recurrent 
American frontier reached out; and halfway through the twentieth 
century the Americans, now with a vision of a just society for all the 
world’s peoples, and with the aid of vastly expanded "mechanic arts," 
were trying to do their share to make a neighborhood of the world. 

THE END 


Roswell, New Mexico, 
1940-^943; 

194^^954- 
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Each source is here noted in brief form which corresponds to its alpha- 
betical position in the General Bibliography (Appendix C) , where the 
reader will find full bibliographical particulars. 


book three: the mexican rio grandi 


I. A Colony For Mexico: Barker. Austin Papers, and Life of Stephen F. Austin; 
Dougherty; Robertson. 

S. A Wild Strain: Cleland; Ferris; Irviog; Pattie; Pino; Twitchell. Spanish 
Archives. 

J. The Twin Siscen: Bancroft; Barker, Austin Papers; Rives; Robertson; 
Santleben; tVilIiams, O. W., Pecos Country, 

4. Last Return: Robertson. 

5. The Spark: Antiques; Bancroft; Barker, Austin Papers; Rives. 

6. The ‘‘Arier’: Barker, Austin Papers. 

7. Slavery: Bantroft; Barker, Austin Papers, and Life of Stephen F, Austin,* 
Rives; Webb. 

8. Bad Blood: Bancroft: Barker. Austin Papers. 

9. The hfexico Trade; Barker, Austin Papers; Cleland; Dickey; Dunban Gregg, 
J., Commerce of the Prairies; Psno; Rives; O. S. Government, Passport. 

la Tormented Loyalties: Antiques; Barker, Austin Papers, and Life of Stephen 
F. Austin/ James, M.; Rives. 
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u. "God and Texas": Banaoft; Barker, Austin Papers, and Life of Stephen F. 
Austin; Green; Rives. 

12. From Mexico's Point of View: Banoofu Barker. Austin Papers, and Life of 
Stephen F. Austin; Gregg, DM17 and Letters . . . Southwestern Enter- 
prises; James, M.; Rises; Wortham. 

13. Fortunes of New Mexico: Dickey; Pause; Pino; Read; Robertson; USDA. 
SC 5 , Rio Grande Watershed in Colorado and New Afextsro. 

14. Revolt Up River: Armijo, Counter-pronouncement; Pino; Read; Tannen- 
baum, TwitcheU, Leading Facts, and Spanish Archives; Vigil, Minutes. 

15. The River Republic: Bancroft; Smith, J. H.; Yoakum. 

16. The Santa Fe Pioneers: Banaoft; Calderon de la Barca; Carroll; Falconer; 
Kendall: Read; TwitcheU, Leading Facts; Yoakum. 

17. Border Smoke: Bancroft; Dobie, Longhorns, and Vaquero; Dougherty; 
Emory, Report; Gregg, J., Diary and Letters . . - Southwestern Enterprises; 
Rives; Webb, Yoakum. 

18. To Mier and Beyond: Bancroft; Green; Rives; Webb; Wilcox, Laredo during 
the Texas Republic. 

19. Diplomacies; Banerotc, Bill; Grant, U. S.; Gregg. Diary and Letters , . . 
Souffitveifern Enterprises; Henry, R. S.; Henry, W. S.; Houston; Lewis, L,; 
Rives: Santlcben; Yoakum. 

20. The United States to the River: Grant, U. S.; Henry, W, 5 .; Lewis, L.; Smith, 
E. K.i Webb. 


book four: the united stales rio grande 


1. “Way, You Rio": Downes: Wallace, L. 

2. Collective Prophecy: Adams, H.; Adams, J., and J. Q.; Audubon; Botkin; 
Butterfield; Christensen; Crivecoeur; Curti; Dunbar: Grass!; Gregg, J., 
Commerce of the Prairies; Handljn; Kouwenhoven; Lipman; McCoy, J. C.; 
Mencken, American Language, and Supplement /; Miller; Montlezun; 
Moreau de Sl M£ry: Moses, National Capital Sesquiceniennial Commission; 
Parkman, Quinn; Rice; Rosenleld; Rourke, American Humor, and Roots 
of American Culture; Smith, H. N.; Stone; Tocquevitle; Trollope; Whit- 
man, Leaues of Grass, and Prose Works. 

3. Bhouac: Baibour; Downes; Lewis, 1 .; Thoqie. 

4. The Army of the Rio Grande: Barbour; Emory, Report; Grant, U. S.; 
Gregg, J., Diary and Letters . . . Excursions in Afexieo; Henry, R. S.; Henry, 
W. S.: Lewis, L.; Wallace, L.; Whitman, Prose IForAj. 

J. Tie Caononade: Sacbmir; Bill; Gmu, U, S.; Henry, R. S.; Henry, IP. S.; 
Tliorpc. 

G. Fort Texas: Thorpe. 

7. The Listeners: Henry, W. S. 

8. Palo Alto: Barbour; Grant, U. S.; Henry, R. S.; Henry. IV. S.; Thorpe. 
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g. Resaca. de la Pa lma : Baxbour; Grant, U. S.; Hamilton; Hemy, R. S.; 
Henry, W. S.; Thorpe. 

la The Ri>er Dead: Barbour; Emory, Report; Grant, U. S.; Hamilton; Henry, 
R- S.; Henry, \V. S.; Lewis, L.; Thorpe. 

11. The Nation’s War: Antiques; Bill; Hamilton; Henry, R, S.; Lewis, L.; Polk; 
Strong; 'Whitman, Leaves of Grass. 

12. Invasion Summer: Barbour; Bill: Giddings; Hamilton; Henry, R. S.; Henry, 
W. S.; I.ewis, L.; Thorpe. 

13. Recurrent Frontier; Barbour; Bill; Domenech; Giddings; Hamilton; Henry, 
R. S.; Henry. W. S.; Kenl^ Lewis. L.; Smith, H. N.; AVallace, L.; Webb. 

14. Upstream and Inland: Barbour; Bill; Dobie, Vaquero; Dougherty; Giddings; 
Grant, U. S.; Hamilton; Hcrwy, R. S.; Henry, \V. S ; Kenly; Lewis, L.; Polk; 
Thorpe. 

>5. The Army of the West: New Meako, Citizens; Parkman; Read; Vigil, D., 
Speech, May if, 18^6, and Speech, June is, 1846; IWslizenus. 

16. ’The Secret Agent; Anmjo, Letter to Gen. Keamy; Benton, T. H-, in 
Connelley; Crane; Hughes; Kelebcr; Magoffin; New Mexico, Citizens; Pino; 
Read; Vigil y Alarid. 

17* Bloodless Possession: Bill; Emory, tiotes of a Military Reconnoissanee; 
Gibson, G. R.; Henry, R. S.; Hughes; Keleher; Magoffin; Nelson; Read, 

18. The Army of Chihuahua: Bill; Butterfield; Ebinger; Freeman; Gregg, Jm 
Diary and Letters: Sautkuestem Enterprises, and Excursions in Mexico; 
Henry, R. S.; Wilcox, Laredo. 

19. The Free Missourians: Bill; Gibson. C. R.; Gregg, J., Diary and Letters , . . 
Excursions in Mexico; Releber; Magoffin; Robinson; Ruxton; Wade, in 
Patkman; Wislizenus. 

so. Brazico and The Pass: Connelley; Dnimin. in Magoffin; Gibson. G. R.; 

Hughes; Kribben, in Gibson, G. Magoffin; Ruxton. 

SI. Counterdance: Bill; Hamilton; Henry, R. S.; Henry, W. S; Hitchcock; 

Lewis, L.; Folk; Smith, A. D. H.; Strong; Wallace L. 

82. The Avengers: Connelley; Gasrard; Hughes; Kelebei: Ruxton; Twitcbell, 
Leading Facts. 

23. Massacre at Taos: Benton, T. H.. in Connelley; Dyer; Garrard; Hetuy, R. S.; 
Hughes; Keleher; Ruxton: Twitcbell, Leading Facts. 

24. Chihuahua: Gibson, G. R.; Magoffin; Polk. 

25. Trial at Taos: Garrard. 

26. All on the Plains of Mexico: Adams, H.; Bill; Edwards, in Gregg, Diary 
and Letters . . . Excursions in Mexico; Ebinger; Emory, Report; Gregg. J., 
Diary and Letters: Soulhvieslerrs Enterprises, and Excursions in Afexico; 
Hamilton: Henry, W. S.; Hitchcock; Hughes; Lee; Lewis, L.; Lomax, Folk 
Song USA; Polk; Rives; Rourke, American Humor; Strong: ^Vallace, L.; 
Whitman. Prose IForkr. 

27. £1 Dorado: Armijo, Letter to Donaeiano Pigii; Bartlett; Bieben Durivage, 
in Bieben Eccleston; Polk; Robertson; Sumpter; Thoreau. 

a8. Contiaband: Banaoft; Eailletu Domeaedi; Durivage, in Bieber; Emory, 
Report; Gregg, J., Diary and Letters . . . Excursions in ilfexico; Smith, 

J. H.; Webb. 
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sg. A Thread of Spirit: Domenech: Emory, Report; USDA, SCS, ilio Grande 
JValershed in Colorado and New Mexico. 

30. Boundaries: Bancroft; Bartlett; Beiineu: Bill; Binkley; Burkholder; Jones; 
Twitchell, Leading Facts. 

$t. Flag and Lamplight: Bartlett: Bennett; Boyd, Mn. O. B.; Cremony; 
Crimmins, Col. J. F. K. Mansfield's Report, and Two Thousand Miles by 
Boat; Cruse; Dickey; Dougherty: DuBois; Etnory, Report; Hughes; Kclehcr; 
Plato: Santleben; Stanley; Sumpter; Thomlinson; Toulouse, J. H.; Tou- 
louse. ]. H., Jr. 

32. The Rio Grande Divided: Crane; Dougherty; Fulton: Hollister; Keleher; 
McKee, J. C.; Richardson: \Vhilfon): Willianu, Wortham. 

33. The Desolate: Cremony; Keleher; Hollister; Ronquillo. 

34. Confederate Border: Bancroft: Coni; Coulter; Dobie. Vaquero; Freeman; 
Gonzalez, Folk-Lore; Santleben; Soley; Sumpter; Wortham. 

35. The Second Mexican Empire: Bancroft; Coulter; Dobic, Vaquero; Herge- 
sheimer; Santleben: Sheridan: Simpich; Strong. 

36. The Mexico Moon: Benedict; Bieber; Cremony; Davenport; Dobie, Mus- 
tangs, and Vaquero; Emory, Report; Parsons; Pino: Ruxton; Santleben: 
Sumpter; Thotoas, Plains Indians; U. S. Congress. 43rd Congress, ist Session, 
Executive Document no. 337; USDA. Field Flood Control Commiitee, 
Survey Report; Wallace, E.; Williams, O. W., Baja el Sol, and Untitled 
Pamphlet. 

37. Bad Men and Good: Archdiocese, Santa Fe; Crane; Defouri, in Howleit; 
Dobie, Vaquero; Federal Writers Program. WPA, Texas; Feigusson, Mrs. 
C. M.: Fulton; Gibson. G. R.; Gregg. R. D.; Howleit; Keleher; Kerbcy; 
Kohlbetg; Kubler; Lavelte; McKee, I.; Pike; Pino; Richardson: Ritch; 
Salpointe, Santleben; Townsend, Early border elections, and Rangers and 
Indians; Twitchell, Leading Facts, and Spanish Arckwei; U. S. Congress, 
4Srd Congress, 1st Session, HR. Executive Document no. ayy, and 44th 
Congress, 1st Session. HR, Report no. 343, and 43th Congress, ist Session, 
HR, Executive Document no. 13; Ward; Warner. 

3S. The Last Wagons; Dobie, Vaquero; Santleben. 

3g. The Last Frontiersman: Abels; Botkin; Brown, D.; Dobie. Longhorns, and 
Mustangs, and Vaquero; Kohlbetg: Lomax, Cowboy Songs, and Folk Song, 
USA; McCoy, J. G.; Richardson; Santleben; Siringo, Riata and Spurs, and 
Texas Cowboy; Smith, E. E.; U. S Congress, 44th Congress. 1st Session, 
HR, Report no, 343; Wadlei^ 

40. Treasure: Burkholder; ConUing: Davis; Federal Writers Program, WPA, 
Colorado, and New Afexieo; Simpicb; Tierney; USDA, SCS, Southwest 
Region, Socio/ogiVaf Survey/ Wolle. 

41. The Last Earth Secrets: Casey; Crimmins, Two Thousand Miles by Boat; 
Emory, Report; Hill; Townsend, Rongerr and Indians. 

4*. Reflex and Revolution: Austin, M.; Baker: Beals; Borah; Brenner; Calla- 
hair; Carranza; Cavalry Journal; Cramer; Dallam; Emory, Report; Glasgow; 
Gonzalez, America Invades; Green: Grey; Hammond, J. H.: Hendrick; Hill; 
House; Lane, F. K.; Lansing. Lewis. M.j Literary Digest; Millis; Motion 
picture film footage; Outlook; Palmer, F.; Pershing, Letters, and My Ex- 
periences; Powell: Pringle; Reed: Richie: Rose; Scott, Papers, and Some 
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Memories: Sullivan; Tompkins: Toalmia: Troxel; Tumulty; Villa; Walsh; 
AVhitlock; AVilson. 

43. Utility and Vision: Adams, H,; Adams, J., and J. Q.; Dobie, Vaqueio; 
Federld ^Vrite^a Program, WPA, New Mexico; Glasgow; Horgan, Tree on 
the Plains; Keleher; USDA, SCS, Rio Grande iVatershed m Colorado and 
New Mexico, and Sociological Survey. 
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For the convenience of the reader as he refers to this list from the brief 
entries of sources as listed by chapters in Appendices A and B, I have 
here grouped alphabetically all sources materials, whether manuscript* 
primary sources, general works, periodicals, motion picture film or con- 
versations. If this course may overlook certain conventions of bibliograph- 
ical technique, it may have, through its single alphabet, a compensatory 
value in bringing the inquirer as directly as possible to the reference he 
seeks. 


Abels, Robert. Early American firearmr (The American arts library) . QevelaDd 
and New York, The AVotld Publi^ng Co., 1950. 

Adams. Henry. Selected Utters of Henry Adams, edited with an introduction 
by Newton Arvin. New Ycnk. Famr, Straus and Young. Inc., 1951. 

Adanu. John, and John Quincy. The selected writings . . , edited and with an 
introduction by Adrienne Koch and William Pedeo. New York, Alfred 
A. Knopf, 1946. 

Alessio Robles, Vito. Caahuila y Texas en la epoca colonial. Mexico, S. F., 
Editorial Cultura, 1938- 

Alexander, Hartley Burr. North American [mythology}. V. 10, of Mythology of 
all races, edited by Louis Herbert Gray. Boston, Marshall Jones Co., igi6. 

Altamira y Crevea, Rafael. A history of Spam from the beginnings to the present 
day. Translated by Muna Lee. New York, D. Van Nostrand Co., 1949- 

Antiques. Texas Issue, June 1948. 
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The Rio Grande has borne various names during different periods and 
along several different reaches of its course. These are the names 1 en- 
countered in my study of the river: 


Grand River (Genera] WiJIuiiicui, }So6}. 

P'osoge (modem Tewa — "big river”). 

Rio Bravo (Casudo de Sosa, 1590, and Onaie, 1598). 

Rio Bravo del JJorJe. 

Rio Caudaloso ("carrying much water”) . 

Rio de la ConcepciOn (Rodriguez expedition, 1581). 

Rio de las Palmas (Pineda, 1519). 

Rio de Nuescra SeAoia (Alvarado. 1540). 

Rio de San Buenaventura del None (Fernando del Bosque, 1675) . 

Rio del None (Piter de Luxin, 158a). 

Rio del Norte y de Nuevo Mexico (Map, in Siguenza y Gdngora, 1700). 
Rio Grande. 

Rio Grande del None. 

Rio Guadalquivir (Rodriguez, 1581). 

Rio Turbio (Pirez de Luxin, 1581). 

River of May (David Ingram, 156^. 

Tiguex River yaramillo, 1540). 
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VOLUME I: pages 3 through 4^0 
VOLUME II: pages 4$} through 945 


Abiquiu, New Mexico, ^iS, 468. 766 
Abd, 134, s€t. >63-64 
Abreu, Aiftfrez 5iau'zgo. See 5ao(i>go 
Abreu 

Acapulco, 18, 348 
Acotdada Prison, 384 
Acoma, New Mexico, 11$. 114, 154. 138, 
196-99 

massacre and battle, so»>o9 
trial, aio-ii 
Adaes. Los, Texas, 336 
Adams, Abigail, 658 
Adams, Henry, 944 
Adams, John, 638, 639, 944 
Adams, John Quincy, 434, 474. 475* 
781 

Adelioo, 50* 
adobe, 48, ast, 224 
Adrian, Cardinal, 182 
advance to the riser, by United States, 
6og 

Agrcda, Marla de (Mother Maria de 
Jesus) , 232-38. 300, 304-05 
Agrcda, Spain, 232, 235 
agriculture. See crops; hadendas 
Agua Calientc, 406 

Agua de Santo Domingo. See Santo 
Domingo 


Aguayo, Marquis de, 337 
AguUar, Capuici de, 168, 196, 214, 216 
Aguin-e, Hormno de; See Hottufio de 
Aguirre 

Agusiin (Indian), 315 
Agustin I, Emperor. See Iturbide 
airplanes. 945 
Alamio. Lucas, 489 
ALuneda, New Mexico, 322 
Alamo, the (San Antonio de Valero 
Mission). 336, 524-30 
attack on, and taking by Mexicans, 
5*9-3* 

Alamo Creek, 795 
Alamosa, Colorado, 888. 88g 
Alamosa Creek, 5 
.AlarcAn, Martin de. 334-36 
Aland, Juan Bautista Vigil y. See Vigil 
j AUrid 

Albemoz, Sosa. See Sosa Albemoa 
Albuquerque, Duke of, 252 
Albuquerque, New Mexico, 328, 330. 
S48- 358. 39*. 50*. 544. 733. 734- 
74S> 8ti, 812, 824. 826, 829. 865. 
944 

Alcanfor, 125, 120, 122. 127-29. 132. 

>36. >37. «39. >40. >54. i55. >59 
Akantro Creek, battle of, 562 

9S5 
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alcohol. See liquor 
Aldama, Ignacio, 423, 424 
Alemin, 502 
Alerain, Juan, 121, 129 
Alencasier, Joaquin Real. See Real 
Alencasier 

Alexander VI, Pope, and Bull ol, 177, 
S4>. 43> 

Almaden. See Mondova 
Almansa, Captain de, 415, 417 
Alvarado ("Old White Ltp"), 896. 
897. 906 

Alvarado, Hernando de. 111-17, 120, 
121, 138 

Alvaiea de Pineda, Alonso. 85. 86, 
8&-9»- 95 

Alvaiea Toledo. Josi, 417. 430, 431 
American Bible Society, 702*03 
American Flag, The, 704 
Amencans, North. See United States 
Ampudia, Pedro de. 592. 553, 595-97. 
66S-70, 689 

Ana Marla, Empress, 439. 458. 460, 
474 

Anihuac, 507, 519-20, 525 
Anaya, Cristdbal de, 269, 275. 314. 389 
Ancients, (he, 13-80 
abandonment of cities, 19-Sl 
animals, 64 
caciques, 38-39, 47, 61 
children, 53-59 
dothing, 18. 51-53 
cult, medicine, 41-47 
cults, 38-39 

dances, ceremonial, 28-33, 39. 40. 4^. 

51. 76 

dead, 78 

death and personality, 75-79 
disorce, 53 
family life, 55-59 
farming, 14-16 
faiming and hunting. 59-68 
food, 62-65 


Ancients, the— Conl’d 
handicrafts, 17-18, 49-5* 
houses, 17, 48-51 
kachinas, 29, 57-59, 65 
Ketes and Tewa, 77 
kivas, 17, 26, 32. 39. 46, 47, 57, 64, 
65. 76. 172, 2og, 222, 223, 262 
hoshare, 31, 47, 65-66 
life, communal, 37-47 
man, place of. 54 
matriarchy, 53-59 
medicine, cult of, 41-47 
motes. 37-47 
myths, 22-27. 35' 58 
names, personal, 76 
nature worship, >8 
origin, 13. 213 
personality and death, 75-79 
physique, 52 
play. 69 
population, 60 
pottery. 49-51 
priests, 38-39 

religion, 18, 21-23, 25-32, 73 
sexuality, 66 
societies, secret, 41-46 
speech, 77 
symbols, 50 
Tewa and Keres, 77 
travel and trade, 68-75 
war. 54-56 
war society, 47 
waters, sacred, 35 
witches, 41-46, 75-76 
women, 53-59 
Andalusia, 178 
Andrade, General, 540 
Anian, Strait of, 92 
Annapolis, U.SS., 932 
annexation of Texas. See Texas 
Anza, de. 392 

Apache Canyon, 721, 724-27 
battle of, 827-29 
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Apaches, 61, 75, 198, sao, »54. *48. 
249. *56, *57, 261-65, *69, S70, 
272, 283, 285-87. sgi, S0&-08, 
3>5. 328. sag. 345- 368, 

471. 50*. 748. 749, 806. 812,830- 
33. 844. 846. 847 
Mescaleros, 832 
Apalachen, loi 

"Apostle to the Indians." See Casas, 
Fray Baxtolom^ de las 
Arango, Doroteo. See Villa, Franasco 
Archev4que, Jean 1'. 304. 317, 337 
architecture, 388 

Archuleta. Diego, 72J, 722. 724. 725, 
7»8. 729. 732. 733. 735, 763, 764. 

766 

Arellano, Tristaa de, ug, 127, 138, 
140 

Arena!, ]j6, 122, 123. 127, 130, 136 
battle ot, 123-26, 146 
Ariel (steamship) . 481-84. 495. 494. 

507. 585. 665, 700, 943 
Arillaga, Mariano Paredes y- See Pa. 
redes y Arillaga 

Arista, General, 361, 564-66. 568. 608, 
6-0, 674, 675, 678, 680. 688. 689. 
696-97. 699, 700 
Aristotle, Poliliet, 240 
on slavery, 240-41 
Arizona, ^g, 800, 801 
Confederate States Territory, 825 
Gadsden Purchase, 803 
lawlessness, S34-36 
price paid for, with New Mexiro, 779 
Arirpe, Miguel Ilamos. See Ramos 

Arkansas River, 500, 719 
Arkansas Volunteers, 737 
Annada, Great, 178, 185 
Anncndaris, Pedro, 438 
Armijo. Manuel, 552, 555-59, 569. 57®. 
572-81, 587, 600. 6o3. 716-ti, 
7*8, 73®-34. 745. 762 


Annijo, Manuel— Conf'd 
negotiations with, 721-28 
proclamation, 720 
Armijo, Mrs. Manuel, 734 
Arms of Saint Janies. See Brazos de 
Santiago 

Army, United States, in Mexico. 
666-67, 689-go, 69s 
as seen by an Englishman, 744-45 
forts and posts, 806-ig 
See also Mexican IVar; names of 
forts 

Arroyo Hondo, 400, 401, 542, 550, 766 
art. North American, 651-59 
arts, 3B8-90 

Asquitb, Herbert H., 913 
Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Rail- 
road, 8S6, 8p3 
Atlantis, 107 
Ailixco, battle of, 778 
atomic energy, 944 

Audubon, John James. 623, 615, 628, 
641-42, 646, 649. 655, 657-58 
cited, 631 
Austin. Texas, 587 
Austin, Archibald, 493 
/itatin City Geeelte, 570 
Austin family, 478, 488, 506 
Ausun, Henry, 481-85. 488, 490-94, 
585, 595, 665. 700. 943 
Austin, J. E. B., 478 
AusUn. James, 476 
Austin. John, 457, 458. 514 
Austin, Moses, 435 

Austin, Stephen F., 453-58. 461, 469. 
<74-79. 481. 484-86, 488-96, 
505-19. 5*4. 5*5. 5S4. 586. 609. 
800, 820 
arrest, 515-16 
death, 386 

letter to Iturbide, 438 
town named for him. See San Felipe 
de Austin 
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Avalos, General, 79J-92 
Avila, Alonso Gil de. See Gil de Avila 
Avila, Saint Teresa of, *91 
A-wan-yu. legend o£, 22 
Ayala. Fray Pedro de, 264 
Ayeta, Fray Francisco de, 26&-S5, 
291-95 
Aitecs, 49, 77 

Babbitt's Fall, 809 

Bachelor, Colorado, 893 

bad men. See lawlessness 

Bagdad, Tamaulipas, G65, 705, 70S. 

776. 794. 336-39 
Bahia, La, Texas. See Goliad 
Baird, Spruce M., 799 
Baja Calirocnia. See Lower California 
Bajada, La. 318, 501 
Baker, Commissioner. 574-79 
Baker, Newton D., 930 
bandits. See lawlessness 
Earceld, Gertrudes (La Tulcs), 575, 
735. 762. 763 
Barita, 696 

Barrionuevo, FraneiKO de. >58, 140, 
172 

baiter. See trade 

Bartlett, John Russell, 802, 803, 811, 
812 

battles; 

Acoma, and massacre, 200-09 
Alamo, 529-32 
Akantro Creek, 562 
Apache Canyon, 827-29 
Arcnal, 123-26, 146 
Atlixco, 778 
Brazito. 747-50 
Buena Vista, 761 
Canurgo. 792 
Cape Saint Vincent, 395 
Carrizal. 933 
Cero Gerdo, 774 
Chapultepec Castle. 778 


battles:— ConCd 

Chihuahua City, 7G9 
Conccpcidn. La, 523-24 
Contreras, 774 
Eagle Pass, 257 
Kawikuh, 109-12. 115 
Huamantla, 778 
Medina, 430 

Mier, 594-97 
Moho, 146 

Molino cl Rey. 774, 775 
Monterrey, 754 
Noiili Platte River. 557 
Palo Alto. 679. 694. 698 
Palo Alto (second) , 839 
Parral, 928 
Piedras, Negras, 817 
Puebla. 774, 778 
Quarai, 214 

Resaca de la Palma, 686-89. 394 . 393 

Sacramento. 780 

Saiado Creek, 590 

Saltillo. 566-G8 

Santa Cruz. 780 

Santa Fe, 286-89 

Tratalgar, 400 

Valvcrde, 824-26 

Zia, 310 

Bautista Pino, Pedro, 420-21, 435, 547, 
574 

Bay of Mexico. See Gulf o( Mexico 
Baylor, John R., 821-23, 831 
Bean, Roy, 904 
Beaubien, Charles, 462 
Beaubien, Judge, 770, 771 
Beaubien, Narcisse, 765-66, 770 
beauty and use (American arts and 
cralts). 652 

beaver. 460-62. 465, 466, 468 
Becknell, William, 479, 618 
BeI6n, New Mexico, 376, 886 
Beltran, Fray Bernardino, 154, 156 
Benavides, Alonso de, 233-37 
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Bent, Charles, 762, 765, 771 
murder of, 765 
Proclamation by, 7S3-64 
Bent, Mrs. Charles, 720 
Benton, Thomas Hart. 693, 7*3, 755, 
759 

Benton, \Villiam, 904 
Bernal family, 318 

Bernal, Conailes. See Gonaates Bernal 
Bernalillo, Net» Mexico, 115, *69. *75, 
318, 3SS, 3*9 

BemstorS. Count son, 928, 937 
Berrot^ran, 338 

Bertugo. Diego Dionjsio de Penalosa 
Briceoa y. See Penalosa Bticena 
Besn'e (steamship) , 943 
Bixar, 495 

See also San Antonio 
bibliography. 949-53, 937-77 
Big Bend. 5, 339. 585. 804. 809. 851. 

894-98. 900-01. 918, 929 
Big Halckee (steamship) . 700, 75$ 
Big Mariscal Cannon, 901 
Bigotes, no, lit, 114, 117. tao. 13s. 

»33. »35' 136- *40- M‘ 

Billings, IVilliam, 647 
BOly the Kid (Eonney) , 854 
Bingham, George Caleb, 649 
birth control, Indian, 542 
bison. See buffalo 
Black Rock Canyon, 898 
Blake, J. E., 683 
Blanco, Cosemor, 398, 47S 
Blessed Virgin Mary, vision of. 264 
Blue Range, 510 
boats. See navigation 
Bobole Indians. 258 
Boca Chica, 611 
Bofecillos Mountains, 897 
Boggs, Mr. and Mrs. Thomas, 765, 
770 

Bolsa (Indian) , 308 

Bolsdn de Mapiml, 740-41, 812 


Bonaparte, Joseph, 419. 423, 430, 432, 
4S3 

Bonaparte, Napoleon, 399, 400, 419, 
4*7. 43>« 452. 439 

Bonilla, Frandsco Lejda de. See Le)da 
de Bonilla 

Bonney, William (Billy the Kid) , 854 
book, earliest printed in America, 227 
boom, land, 8S9 
Boone, Daniel, 500, 628. 636 
Booth, Junius Brutus. 643 
Boquillas, and Canyon, 901, 902, 929 
Borrego, Jose Vasquei. See Visquez 
Borrego 

Bosque. Fernando del, *58, 260 
Bosque Redondo. 832. 833 
boundaries, temtory and sute, 799- 
806 
boundary: 

acceptance of. 540-41 
fixed at the river, 779 
Louisiana-Texas. 400 
MexicoKew hfexico, 801 
offer to Mexico by Oay, 478 
proposals by the United Sutes, 606 
settlement, 780 
Sierra Madre suggested, 779 
Texas-Mexico, 475 
troubles, 585-91 

Boundary Commission (1849), 802-04 

Bowie, James, 524 

Bo}d. Captain, 933 

Braba. See Taos 

Bragg. Braxton. 667, 671 

branches of the riser. See tributaries 

brasada, the, 872 

Bradto, hatde of, 747-50 

Brazoria (schooner) , 507 

Bnuos Riser, 453. 475. 478. 483- 484. 

495- 505. 507. 5'o. 53°. 537 
Brazos de Santiago, Los (Anns of Saint 
James), 610, 6it, 671, 686, 753, 
757-58. 784, 838 
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Bricena y Benugo. Diego Dionysio de 
Penalosa. See Penalosa Briccna 
bridges, 416, 418, 501, 503, 787. 886. 
933 
first. 395 

Brown, Jacob. 671, C73, 675. 676, 679 
Browne, Richard, 15>-5S 
Brownssille, Texas, Cg(3, 786, 788. 789. 
79‘. 793. 807. 811. 8s7-4‘. 857. 
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Bryan, William Jennings, 913, 917 
Bryant, ^Villiam Cullen, 769 
Buchanan, James, 780, 804 
Buena Vista, battle of, 761 
buffalo (bison) , 55, 66-68, iit, 199 
Bull of Alexander VI. See Alexander VI 
Burbank, Major. 817 
Burgos, Laws of, sag 
Burleson, Cdward. 515, 387 
Burr, Aaron, 401 
business towns, 791 

Buscamente, Anastasio, 480, 488. 507, 
508 

Buscamente, Jos4 Dias de. See Dias de 
Bustainenie 

Butler, General, 757, 758 
Butt. Archie, 907 
Butterfield sugccoaches, 847 

Caballo range, 98 
Caballero, Jos^, 556 
Cabello. Juan Sinchez. See Sdnehea 
Cabello 

Cabeza de Vaca, Luis Marla de, 467 
Cabeza de Vaca. See Nunez Cabeza 
Cacique, 110, iii, 117, izj. 13*, 140, 
141 

caciques See Ancients 

Cadillac, Antoine de la Motbe, 336 

Cidiz, 178, 185 

California, 213, 217, 693, 732, 734. 74*, 
7gg, 8o( 
boundary, 779 


California— Cant'd 
free State, 600 

gold discos ery, and rush, 780, 784-88, 
800 

possession of, 735 
price paid for, 779 
salue decried by Webster, 779 
California, Lower, Sot, 823, 908 
California Camp, 786 
California Column, 831, 83} 

Callahan (freebooter) , 817-18 
Camargo, Tamaulipas, 344, 34C, 397. 
402. 480, 483, 568, 700, 703. 
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785. 790. 791, 795. 836, 840, 842. 
855 

battle of, 7gs 
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camels. 809-10 
Cameron, Ewing, 598, 399 
Camp Hudson, 807 
Camp Misery, 899 
Camp Peila Colorada, 807 
Campo, Andres do. 146, 149 
Canadian French trappers, 462-64 
Canales, Antonio, 360-C6, 368, 58S, 
589, 59»-«3. 597. 599. 7>». 79*. 
842. 836, 837, go6 
Canalizo, General. 361, 363 
canals. See irrigation 
Canby, Edward R. S.. Major General, 
821, 8«4-27, 829, 630, 832. 840 
Caniedo, Sanclio de. See Sancho de 
Caniedo 

cannibalism. See Indians 
Cantonment Burgwin, 812. 818 
canyons, 5, ao, 71, 74. 809. 862, 894-99, 

903 

Cape Saint Vincent, battle of, 395 
Carbajal, Agustin de, 269. 275 
Carbajal, Luis, 289. 328 
Cirdenas, Gircia Ldpez de. See Gdrda 
L6pez 
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Cardenas, Jesiis. 565, 566. 396 
Carleton. James H , Brigadier Genenl. 
83‘-34 

Carlocta. Empress, 843 
Carmen, Sierra del, 901 
Carranza, Andies Dorantes de. See 
Dorantes de Carran^ 

Carranza Venustiano, gii. gtg, 915. 
917-SQ. 92a, 926. 929, 930, 932. 
935' 938 
assassination, 939 
Carridtos Ranch, 6;i 
Carridn, Luisa de, 234 
Cairizal, 732 
battle o£. 933 

Carson, Kit. and Mrs. Carson, 462. 735. 

765» 770. 824. 889 
Caztageoa. 178 

Carvajal, General, 791, 79s, 804. 842 
CaMdoe, Jos4 Amoaio, 430 
Casas, Fray Baitolom^ de Las, Bishop 
of Chiapas, 240, 142-44 
Casas Grandes, S57 

Casutleda, Pedro de, of Nixeta, cited, 3 
Castaflo de Sosa, Caspar, 137-do, 171, 

17*. Jgi 

Castillo Bernal Diaz deL See Diaz del 
Castillo 

Castillo Maldonado, Alonso del, 99 
Casinllon, General, 331, 338 
Cathay, ga 

Catholic Church. See Roman Catholic 
Church 
cattle. 872-86 
country, 872. 873 
drises, 882-83. 885, 886 
ranches, 886 
stealing, 854-56. 883 
trails, 882-83, 885. 880 
war, 861 
Caudi, 270, 296 

Casalier, Robert, Sieur de la Salle. 
See La Salle 


Cavalier, ^Vhite (Garda) , 835 
cave dwellers. 71-73 
cave pictures, 71 
Ceballos, Bernardo de, 247 
Cenalvo, 236, 237 
Cerro Gordo, battle of, 774 
Cervantes, 133 
cbacao, gS 
Chaco Canjon, 20 
Chaeda, Fernando de, 595 
Chama River, 5, 36, 48. 63, 138, 172, 
>95" 39*r 4t>9' 468, 717 
Chamuscado, Francisco Sinchez. See 
Sdnehez Chamuscado 
channels of the river, 259, *98, 343, 347. 

712, 8oi>« 2, 836 
Chapiu. Seilor, 670, 671 
CbapuJtepec CasUe, storming 04 778 
Charles 11 of England, 233 
Charles 11 of Spain, 276, 295 
Charles 111 of Spain, 392 
Charles IV of Spain, 395 
Charles V, Emperor, 84-88. 92-94, too, 
103. 107, sir. 142, t47, 148, 160- 
84, 188, 238-44. 576. 780 
Chaves, Eusebio Durin y. See Durin y 

Chaves. Fernando Duria f. See Duiin 
j Chaves 

Chaves, Fedro Durin y. See Durin y 
Chaves 

Chaves family. 321 
ChetoLees, 360 
Cherry Creek, 887 

Chihuahua City, 257, 339, 347, 420, 747. 
7S«. 774- 884. S«r. 9«7 
batde of, 769 

Chihuahua State, 327, 462, 471, 496. 
498, 502-04, 545, 54G. 556. 7G8- 
09» 779' 823, 911. 911. 920, 922, 
9*3- 935 

Army of. 736-41 
ChQiuahua Trail, 744, 769 
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children, Spanish-American, g6i-^2 
Chilili, 263 

Chisos Mountains, 900 
Chivington, John M., 828 
Choctaws, 476 
cholera, 514, 785 
cholerina. 713 

Christ, Passion of; obsen'ance by 
Penitents, 319-82 
Chsls.tivolvj, \\\, ^75-76 
Christmas, 369-71 
Christopher, 159, 168, 171, 172 
Church See Christianity; Roman Cath- 
olic Church 

Church and State (The Two Majes- 
ties) , 17O-77, 838-56, 275-76, 
278, s8o, 281, s89, 290, 232 
churches, 262 
design, 223-25 

Cibola, Seven Cities oE, 103-08, 147 
See afro Qulvira 
Cicero, 187 
Ciqdique. See Pecos 
Gmielo, Fray Gerdmmo, 227 
cities. See towns; also names of towns 
Cities o£ Wealth, Seven. See Cibola 
Civil War, 819-31 
ConEedcrate States aims, 823 
desolation by, 831—34 
Clarendon, Lord, 777 
Clark, Governor, 821 
Claros, Fray Juan, 197 
Clay, Henry, 434, 475, 478, 602, 604. 

753. 781 

dill dwellers. See pueblos 
dimate, zones, 6 
coaches, stage, 847, 862, 868-69 
Coahuila, 258. sCo, 301, 302, 324, 

S55' 338. 389. 39». 47‘. 5°5. 5*7* 
560, 703. gu 

Coahuila-Tcxas, 394, 420, 469-75, 487, 
488, 495. 508, 509, 514, 528, 781 
law On slavery, 488, 489 


coal mining, 434 
coast. Gulf; blockade of, 836-37 
Cochici, New Mexico, 295, 296, 311, 
354. 39» 

coffee growing. 4S3 
college at Saltillo, 420 
CoUey, Solomon, 412, 414-15 
Colonel Cross (steamship), 782 
colonials, 388-90 
cotonrea. See setdenient 
color of the river, 6 
Colorado, 781 
raining, 887-94 

Colorado River, 218. 453, 475, 801 
Columbia River. 718 
Columbus. Christopher, 175, 177, 241, 
362 

Columbus, New Mexico, 918, 930 
raid by Villa, 924-26 
Comanche (steamship) , 795 
Comanche Trail, 327. 339, 851 
Comandies, 6t, 68, 73, 25G, 257, 319, 
390-9*. 398. 398, 406. 434, 471. 
47S> 475-77. 50*. 505. 560. 570. 
714. 806. 812. 813, 844, 847, 
84ft-52 
arms. 850 
dress, men's. 850 
"Honey Eaters,’’ 848 
raids, 850-54 
tepees, 850 
vromen, 849-50 
commerce. See trade 
Commission, Boundary. See Boundary 
Commission 

communication. 941-43, 945 
Compostela, 16, io3, 131, 147, 208 
Compromise of 1850, 800. 621 
Coaccpcidn, La, battle of, 523-24 
Condios River, 5, ijg. 153. 154. 156, 
»57. »99. *'8. 299. 300, 338, 339, 
405, 851, 894, 895. 898 
junction. See Junta de los Rios 
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Conde, Francisco Garda. See Garda 
Conde 

Condemned Regiment, 45 1 
Conejos Riter, 5, 406, 409 
Conestoga wagons, 499, 633 
Con/euions of Sainl Augustine, 183 
conduence of risers. See Junta de io» 
Rios; tributaries 

Connelly, Henry, 7a*, 7*3, 7*5. 8*9. 
832 

Conner, David, 603, 606, 671 

Conquistadora, La, 318 
Contadero, El, 502 
Continental Diside, 4, 403 
contraband. 5ee taiid 
Contreras, battle of, 774 
Cooke, Philip H. George, *22-23, 7*9* 
H* 

Cooke, ^Villi3ID G., 570. 577. 578. 580, 

Cooper, Jamet Fenimore, 642, 663 
Copano. 320, 521 
Copley, John Singleton, 657 
Corchado, Fray Andres, igS 
Cordero, Gosernor, 398 
Cdrdoba, Spain, 187 
com (maiie) , 15, 20, 32, 49, 33. 55^57» 
60. 62-64, 79* 97' *57 
Coronado. See Visques de Coronado 
Corpus Christ], 603, 607 
Correo de Mixica ((hip) , 5t8 
Cortds, Hernando de (Marquis of the 
Valley of Oaxaca) , 85, £6, 89, 
9>-9S. 95. »«•- »°5' '«7' '“B. 
120, 123, 148, 164, 181, 229. 239. 

*4*' *45' 479 
death of, 148 

Conina, Juan Xepomuceno, 833, 838, 
839, 842, 844, 856-58, 906 
Corvette (steamship) , 700, 756, 757 
Cos, Martin, Perfecio de. Set Prrfccto 
de Cos 

Costa Deserta, 794 


cotton, 792, 836-38 
manufacture, 790 
cottonwood tree, 36 
Council of the Indies, 242 
courses of the riser. See channels 
ojwboys, S77-S6 
equipment, S76 
horses, 874 

songs. 875-S6, 6So-St 
wagons. 876 
coyotes, 8S6 

crafts. See Ancients— handiaafts 
Creede (Willow Gap) , 890-93 
Creede, Nicholas C., 69a, 692 
Creede Candle, 892 
Crescent, Creah *57 
Cresptiseulo, El, 349 
Cr^r«ct>eur, Michel GuUUume de, 627. 
657, 640 
ated, 652 

Ctistdbal Salamr. Fray. 146, 170, 195, 
198 

Cmkett, Datid, 640 
Cromberger, Jacob, 187 
crops, N'ew Mexico, 228-29 
Cross, Colonel, 667-68. 670 
crossings. See bridges: ferries; fotds 
Cruz. Fray Diego de la, >60 
Cruz, Fray Juan de la, 176 
Cruz. Juana Ihes de la, 388 
Cruzace, Domingo Jironza Petriz de. 

See Jironza Petriz 
Cubero, Pedro Rodriguez. See 
Rodriguez Cubero 
Cuellar. Pedro de, s6g 
Cuctno Verde, 392 
Culiacan, 100, loS, 147, 389 
Currier and I\-es prints, 695 
Costodia de Rio Verde, 342 
customs and manners. 360-62 
customs (lari^ , 492, 498, 788-93 

dams, 347, 503. 809. 812, 863 
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Dance o£ ihe Seises: church approval. 
S51 

dances, 797, 863 

dances, ceremonial. See Andenu; 
Indians 

Daniels, Josephus, 915 

Davis, General, 589 

Davis, Jefferson, 780, 8*3 

Davis Landing. See Rio Grande City 

Dead Horse Mountain, 901 

Dead Man's March (Jornada del 

Muerto), 196, ai8, 246, 267, 279. 
»9‘- 31L 3>7. 4>8. 50*' 546. 5*3- 
746 

Dearborn, Henry, 404 
death and funerals, S74~7^ 

Del Norte, Colorado, 888, 8S9 
Del Rio, Texas, 157, 339 
Deming, New Mexico, 941 
Denser, Colorado, 8go 
Denver and Rio Grande Western Rail* 
road, 888, Sgo 
Deserted Coast, 794 
deserts, 5 

deviations of the riser. See channels 
Devil’s River. 5 

Dias de Busiamente, Jos4, 423, 428 
Diaz, Jos4 de la Cruz Porfirio, 857, 
859 

death, gig 

meeting with William H. Taft. 
906-10 

resignation, 910 
revolution. 857 

Diaz del CasuIIo, Bernal, 229. 259 
diplomacies, Goi-o8 
Discalccd Nuns of Aragon, 232 
diseases. See epidemics; names of 
diseases 

Divide, Continental, 4, 403 
Dolan, Joseph, 562 
Dolphin (steamship) , 914 
Dolores, 345, 442 


"Dolores, Grito de ” See "Grito de 
Dolores" 

Dominguez de Mendoza, Juan 
Domingo, 295, 300, 301 
Dona Ana, New Mexico, 746, 7®5' 7®7’ 
804, 812 

Doniphan, Alexander Williani, 633, 
732. 734. 735- 74>-44. 746. 
748-53. 76 *- 64 . 768. 769- 774. 
775. 779. 780. 787 

Doit Quixote, 147, vgs 
Dorantes de Carranza, Andres, gg 
Dovaline, Manuel, 428 
Downriver district (Rio Abajo), 269, 
287, 289 

Drake, Sir Francis, 151-52 
drama, the. 388 
Drayton, Michael, 645 
dress, Indian and Spanith-American, 
359 

drought, 19. 20, 36, 73, 97, 139, 195. 
257, 260. 262, 263, 289, 272, 281, 

503. 483. 505. 831. 902 

Dryden, Texas. 929 

duck hunting, Indian, 814-15 

Dutin y Chaves, Eusebio, 89* 

Durin y Chaves, Fernando, 322 
Durin y Chaves, Pedro. 25 
Durango. 339, 377, 594, 420, 421, 547, 
560. 769, 851, 864 
duties (customs) . See tariff 

Eagle Pass, Texas, 157, 785, 786, 807, 
817, 838, 842, 843, 848, 869, 929 
battle of, 257 
«gles. 331, 903 
Early, Jubal, 841 
Eckhardt, Heir son, 937 
Edinburgh, Texas, 854 
education, 387-88 
Edwards, Benjamin, 476 
£1 Dorado, 784-88 
Elephant Butte Dam, 81a 
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Eliubeth I, Queen, 185 
£1 Paso (American town on right bank, 
and region ol) , 96, 166-74, sag, 
248, s6o, 264, 265, 271. 273. 27^ 
292, 294, 29S, 300, 3ot, 305. 347* 
348, 395. 4*8. 462. 463, 483. 498. 
503. 54*. 54*. 584. 743. 748. 750, 
753. 769. 783-87. 801-03. 831, 
838. 857. 839-62. 906-08. 912. 
9*0i 9*1. 9*6. 9*8, 933- 
£air, 401 

El Pasojuirez, Texas-Mexico, 166 
Embudo. hCew Mexico, 767 
emerald, 103 

Emerson, Ralph Waldo, 642 
Emory, W. H., 802-04. 845. 893. 898, 
906 

Empire, Spanish. See Spain 
encomien^ system, 141. 242. 244. 245 
energy, atomic, 944 
engineering worts, 809 
English-speaking visicon, early. 151-53 
enterprises, four, >54-60 
epidemics, s6i, 263, 346, 40s, 512. 5*4. 
7»3-'4, 734. 785 
See also names of diseases 
erosion, soO, 364 

Escalante, Fray Silsescre V<lea de. 

See Velez de Escalante 
Escalona. Fray Luis de, 128, 145, S46 
Escand6a (tOH-n), 5S5. 711 
Esondbn. Jose de (Count of Sierra 
Goida), 340-46, 391, 393. 4**. 
47» 

seven directions, 344 
Escaod6n, Pablo. 907 
Escorial, 186 

Espaiiola, New Mexico, 392 
Espejo. Antonio, 154-57. >59 
Esquisel, Juan Josi, 553 
Espiritu Santo, Bahia deb 34* 
Espiritu Santo Riser (Mississippi, 
3>9 


Ettabanico, 99, 105-07 
Estes's Tasenr, 771 
ethnology, 13-80 

Eulate. ^s'emor. 246, 247, 250, 251 
Europe and the Republic of Texas, 
601-02 

mtini ra tion. See Roman Catholic 
Church 

fair at £1 Paso. 401 
fair at Taos. 391 
Falcon, Ramon, 67a, 855 
Fakdn Dam, 809 
Falconer, Thomas. 571 
falls. 809. 894. 896 
family and work, 360-67 
famine, 250, 256-68 
fandango, 797 

Fannin. James W.. Jr-. 5*4. 5*9' 559 
FarUn de los Codos. Marcos, ig6 
Farias. C6mez, See C6m« Farias 
farms. See crops; haciendas 
Fauvel-Couraud, 630 
feast dayx. 368-71 
federal union- See TexasCoahuila 
federation, pueblo. 306, 318 
Ferdinand V, 239 

Ferdinand VI. 419. 4*°. 43°. 43*. 433 
Ferdinand VII, 473, 479- 485 
Ferguson. James E.. Coiemor. 9*9 
Fernandez. Bartolomi. 408. 4®9" 4t*” 
13. 4*5 

Femindez, General, 527 

ferries, S45. 480. 5°». 50S. 535. 696^8 

FeiTol, 178 

Fierro (lieutenant of Villa), 922 
Filisola, Vincente, 512. 540 
Fillmoie, Millard. 800 
Fink. Mike. 631 

First Colorado Volunteers, 827-29 
First Missouri Volunteers, 74*-47. 774 
First 4Vorld War, 917 
Fish Indians. 339 
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Fisher, William S , 592, 596 
flagellation, self, 376-82 
floods, 346, 347. 364. 475, 484, 501, 
503, 504. 5 «iQ. 704* 786. 

856, 863, 902 

Florida, 85, 92, 93, 94, io«, iq 8. tSo. 
300, 341. 780 

Florida Treaty, 433. 434, 437, 475, 781 
Flying Artillery, 683, 687, 697, 701 
folklore. See pioneers 
food, Spanish-American, 3C3 
fords, 280. 324, 333. 338. 340, 343. 345, 
347. 394. 4»8. 47‘. 50*. 503. 5*7. 
736. 744. 750. 787. 8 o 3' 822. 852. 
851. 86g 

foreigtien, exclusion of, 395-96 
Focrest, Edwin, 646 
Fon Bliss, Texas, 810, 812, 813. 818, 
82s, 824, 830, 861, 907, 912, 918, 
920, 929, 930 

Fort Brown, Texas. See Fore Texas 
Fort Clark, Texas, 807 
Fort Conrad {Hay Camp) , New Mex« 
ico, 8(2, 824-25 

Fort Craig, New Mexico, Sio, 8t2, 817. 

823, 824, 826, S27, 829 
Fort Davis, Texas, 507 
Fort Duncan, Texas, 786, 807, 808. 817. 
838, 842 

Fort Fillmore, New Mexico, 812, 818. 
822 

Fort Garland, Colorado, 888 
Fort Hancock, Texas, 807 
Fort Inge. Texas, 807 
Fort Leaion, Texas. 775 
Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, 692, 718 
Fort Macrae. New Mexico, 812 
Fort Marcy, New Mexico, 810 
Fort Massachusetts, Colorado, 812 
Fort McIntosh, Texas, 807, 808 
Fort Paredes, Tamaulipas, C63, 664, 
697-98, 701, 792 

Fort Polk, Texas, C65, 691, 696, 761 


Fort Quitman, Texas, 786, 807 
Fort Ringgold, Texas, 790 
Fort Saint John Baptist (Presidio de 
Rio Grande) , 323, 328, 331, 334, 
336. 338. 339- 34t. 343. 345. 347. 
394. 398. 4‘8 -i 9, 423. 424, 453. 

473. 480, 483. 495- 585. 585- 893- 
736-39 

Fon Saint Louis, Texas, 304 
Fort Sam Houston, Texas, 928 
FonSelden, New Mexico, 812, 864 
Fort Stanton, New Mexico, 817, 822, 
825. 832 

Fort Sumner, New Mexico, 832, 833 
Fort Texas (Fort Brown) , Texas, 662, 
€64, 665, 668, 671-79, 681, 682, 
688, C96, 698, 785, 798, 807, 809, 
837-39- 894- 93*- 943 
Fon Thorn, New Mexico. 810, 612. 
819, 823 

Fon Union, New Mexico, 812, 824, 
826-29 

Fort Velasco, Texas. 507 
forts. See Army, United States 
Fotuth of July, 787 
Foyle. William, 702 
France, and Texas, 331-40 
clans to the river, 399 
threat to New Spain, 301-05, 324, 
39>- 430 

France Way (Paso de Francia), 324, 
3*7- 33«-35- 495- 5*7- 565- 568, 
598. 736. 739- 869 
Francis 1, 64 

Franciscans. See Roman Catholic 
Church 

Franklin (town), 812, 831 
Franklin, Benjamin, 643, 651, 659, 660 
Fraser. William D.. 737 
Fray Crisi6bal, New Mexico, 279, 280, 
746 

Fredonia, 477 

Free Missourians, 742-46 
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"Free Zone,” 855 
freiglit trains. See trains, freight 
Fremont, John C., 735, 803, 887 
French Canadian trappers, 46S-63 
French invasion of Mexico. See Mexico 
Fresno Canj-on, ^7 
friars. See Roman Catholic Chords— 
Franciscans 

Frijoles, Rito de los, 20, 213 
Frio River, 391 
frontiersmen. See pioneers 
Fugitive Slave Lavv, 800 
Fulton. Robert, 65S 
funerals, 374-76 

Funston, Frederick, Major General, 
gtS. 9*6- 9*8. 933. 936 
fui trade, and trapping. 460^9, 716-17 

Gadsden Purchase and Treaty, 803-06 
Galisteo, New ileuoa, 827. SsS 
Galisteo Creek, 5. 22, 36, 22a, 271-72, 
284, 285, 312, 388, 420 
Galveston, Texas, 483. 307 
Gaona, General. 336, 540 
gap at £1 Paso. &04 
Garay, Francisco, 85. 8g, gi, gs, 94. 95. 
148. »53 

Garda, Abram (4Vhiie Cavalier), 855 
Garda, Alonso, 269, 278, 279, 283. 290, 
291 

Garda. General, 6 to, 611 
Garda Conde, Francisco, 716, 718 
Garda family, 321 

Garda Ldpez de Cinicnas, 21*, 115; 
116. 121. 123. 129. 130. 137, 143. 
144 

Garland, John. Brigadier Ceneial. 805 

Garland City, Colorado, 888 

Garxa, General. 474 

Garra, Juan de la, 157 

Geesa, JikoUt 3a, 345 

genles de rmon, 559 

Geolo^cal Survey. 695 


geoJogy. 3-4. 896-97 
Georgetown College, 639 
Ceiaid, James W., 937 
Cennan immigrants, stories of, 862-65 
German views on Villa, 928 
Cenaany and Mexico: 
alliance, proposed, against the 
United States, 937-40 
oonversations, 921-22, 935 
G^ry, Jean, 303. 304 
Cigedo, Revilla. See Revilla Gigedo 
Gala River. Soi 
Gil de Avila, Fray Alonso, 264 
Gilpin, ^ViUiam, Governor, 824 
Chngow. William J.. Brigadier Gen- 

943 

Glen Springs, 929 
Clorieu Pass, 828 
"Cod and Texas,” 5«3-i9 
Codos, Marcoi Farlin de lou See 
Farfin de los Godos 
Codoy, Francisco Lucero de. See Lu* 
cero de Godoy 

gold and sOver, ito, 132, 140, 303-04 
gold mining. 887-94 
gold. Rocky Mountain, 847 
gold rush. See Calilonia 
Goliad (La Bahia) , 521. 523, 527, 532. 
533 

massaae at. by Mexicans, 533 
Comer Farias, 5«3-i3, 520-21 
Gooiiles, Jos6 Maria Elias. 552, 555- 
57. 559. 581-62. 364. 569. 583- 

84 

Goodies. Texas, 521, 529 
Coiuiles Bernal family, 269 
Goodnight, Charles, 876 
Goodnight-Loving Trail, 882 
governors, early: fate of, 148 
Graham, Richard. 696 
Granada /Hawrkub^ and hsil3e, ii?g- 
12. 115 
Cranillo. 283 
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Grant, Ulysses S., 607, 609, 667, 67a, 
690, 691, 695, 699, 839. 844 
Grass!, Father, 639 
Greasy Bill, 900 

Great Britain and the Republic ot 
Texas, 601-oa 
Great Raft, 496 
Greco, El (Theotocopub) , 188 
Green, Thomas J., 59a. 593, 595. 596. 
598, 825, 906 

Gregg. Josiah, 587, 737. 738, 775 
Grey, Sir Edward. 913, 914. 916 
“Grito de Dolores," 422 
gritos (shouts). 553 
grizzly bears, 463 
Grollet, Jacques. 304 
Guadalajara, Jalisco, 258, 545 
Guadalquiver River, 153, 178 
Guadalupe River, 52a 
Guadalupe, Virgin ot, 422 
Guadalupe Hidalgo, Treaty of, 779, 
801, 859 

Guadalupe Victoria, General, 479 
Guaes, 132 

guardianship for Indians. See enco- 
mienda system 
Guatemala, 93 

Guerra, Fray Salvador de, 250 
Guerrero (Revilla) , 326, 345, 346. 597, 
398, 422 

Guerrero, Vicente, 479, 485, 486, 509, 
855. 869 
"guias,” 498 

Gulf of California, 21S, 803 
Gulf of Mexico, 5, 83, 85, 94, 340-46, 
47‘. 479. 480, 482, 495, 509. 527, 
589, 602, 605, 715, 836, 853. 87a 
Gutierrez de Humana, Antonio, 159- 
60. 16S, 173, 214, 216 
Gutierrez de Lara, Jose Antonio. 42^. 
454, 472, 474 

Gutierrez de Lara, Josd Bernardo. 422, 
4 * 4 - 3 ». 433. 47s. 781 


Cuzmdn, Governor. See Nuno de Guz- 
mdn 
gypsies, 366 

hadendas, 268-69, 352 -30 
Hallcck, Henry W., Major General, 
826 

Hannibal and St. Joe Railroad, 885 
Harahey, 132 
hardships, toi 

Harney, William S., Colonel, 739 
Harris, Eli, 433 
Harrison. Williara Henry, 628 
Hatch, Edward A., 859, 661 
HaUhee Eagle (steamship) . 700, 710 
Hawihuh (Granada) and battle, 109- 
12, 115 

Hawken, Jacob and Samuel, 464 
Hawkins. £. S., 676 
Hawkins, Captain Sir John, 151, 15a 
Hay Camp. See Fort Conrad 
Hayes, Rutherford B, 858, 659, 861 
Henry Vin. 84 
Herrera, Governor, 598 
Herrera. Jos4 Joaquin, 604, 606 
Hicks, Edward, 655-56 
Hidalgo, Miguel, 422-24, 472, 474 
Hidalgo, Fray Francisco, 333. 334 
Hidalgo, Pedro, 284 
hidalgos, 290 
highways. See toads 
Hill, Robeit T.. 895-98, 900, 902-04 
Hitchcodi, Ethan Allen, Lieutenant 
Colonel, 755-56 
Hocio, Francisco, 438 
holidays. 368-71 
Holy Moses mine, 890, 892 
Holy Office. See Roman Catholic 
Church— inquisition 
"Honey Eaters” {CoraanchesJ, 848 
Hopis, 198 

Hopkinson, Francis, 647 
Horsehead Crossing, 882 
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hones: 

cowboys’, 874 
Spanish, log, isa, 434 
trade in, 393 

Hona, Juanes de la. See Juanes de la 
Hona 

Honufio de Aguirre. 19s 
hot spring, 90a 

Houscoa, Sato, 516, 534-36, 539, 540. 

585-9°. 599-6 o«. 803. 604. 780 
Howland, Samuel. 574, 577-79 
Huamantla, battle of, 778 
Huerta, Victoriano, 91&-13 
Hughes, John, 693-94, 703 
human sacrifice. 64, 139, 456 
Humana, Antonio Gutierrez. See Guti* 
errez de Humana 
Humanos, 231, 233-35. 258 
Humboldt, Baron von, 388 
hunger. See famine 
Hunter, Mrs. David, 738, 78a 
hunten. See pioneers 

E. Roberts (steamship), 710 
Idoyaga, Joseph, 339 
Iguala, Plan of. 436, 438 
illness. See epidemics; names of diseases 
immigrants from Germany, stories of. 
862-65 

Independence, Missouri, 497. 6°*^ 

719 

Independence Day, 787 
Indian Territory, 852 
Indianola, 809 
Indians, 61, 74. 181 
and liquor, 393-94 
agents, white. 852-53 
"Apostle to." See Casas, Fray Bar- 
tolom4 de las 
birth control, 542 
YronaVs, 73 
cannibalism, 38, 263 
character; dispute over, 239-45 


Indians — Conl’d 

Christianizing. See Roman Catholic 
Church— missions 
coalition, proposed, 477 
dances, ceremonial, 250-51, 255 
described, 845-46 

dre**. 358-59 

encomienda system. See eticomienda 
exploitation, 215, 349-51 
Five Civilized Tribes, 852 
freedom, granting of, 393 
guardianship. See encomienda 
hunting. 814-15 
incest, 250 

in pioneer drama, 646 
ka^inas, 255 
l.aws of Burgos, 239 
loss of freedom, 844-53 
magic, 265 

mamage contract, 249 
massaoe by, at Taos, 764^8 
medicine doctors, 265 
missions to. See Roman Catholic 
Church— missions 
mounuin, 341 
origin, 213, 239 
pacification, 806 
parley with, 813-14 
“Peace Policy,” government, 852 
Plains, 68, 73. 847; reservations, 832- 
33. 85* 

population, 844 

Pueblo, 409. 542. 762, 845; federa- 
tion, 306, 318; peace with, 319. 
See eho Andents 

outbreaks. See Indians— raids; Indi- 
ans— uprising 

raids, 220. 257, 258, 261, 263, 264, 
270. 318-19, 321-22. 329-30. 
35*-S3. 387-68, 39<>-9». 434. 475. 

5°S> 538. lit, 741. 

743. 745. 806. 812-ig. 831, 832, 
845. 847. 848, 849, 850-54 
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Indians— Cont’d 
riders, 848-49 
runners, 296 

slavery, gi. 93, J17. »ii. 240. *41. 
S47, *48. 250. 258. 834, 350. 39*5 
abolUion, 393 
Spanish opinion ol, 232 
spoliation. 215, 349-31 
Stinking Ones, 301 
taxation, 248 

tortures by. 263. 264, 554-55. 847 
trade with, 212-15 
treatment by Spanish, *39-45 
tribute payments to. 391-92 
uprising. 274-92: causes of, 289, *90 
visions, 848 

women; abuse by Spanish, 349-50; 
Comanche, 849-50 
See a[so names of tribes 
Indies. 17S, 185 

admitted to Spanish government. 420 
Laws ot, 430-31 
individual and State, 620-22 
Infantando, Duke of, 144 
Inferno, Plain of the, 322 
Ingram, David, 151-53 
Inquisition, the. See Roman Catholic 
Church 

irr ^ ation, fiev 6 j, 91s, ssg, ggj, 

3g3, 368-69, 3^4, 303, 809, 

88S-ag 

Isabey, Jean Baptiste, 400, 439 
Isla, La, 786 
Islands, 786, 8ai, 812 
Isleta, New Mexico, 113, 231, 235, *45, 
250. *53. 288-90, 295, *97, 315, 
328, 330. 348 

Isleta del Sur, Texas, 297, 786 
Isopete, 121, 132, 133. 135 
Iturbide, Agustin I, Emperor, 436-40. 
454. 455. 457- 479- 508, 548. gi2 
abdication, 459-60 
return and execution, 473, 474 


Iturbide, Agustin I, Emperor— Conl'd 
revolt against, 457-59 
Iturbide, Ana Maria de. Empress, 764 
Iturbide, Felipe de, 804 

Jackson, Andrew, 481, 488, 511, 513, 
585, 601-03. 650-51, 730, 781 
Jalapa. 458 
Jamaica, 91 
Japan. 938 
Jaumave, 342 
jedersoa, Joseph, 702 
Jefferson. Thomas. 400, 62*. 780 
Jemer River (Creek), 5. 36, 138, 175. 
198. 510. 514 

Jersey Uly. the. See Langtry, Lily 
Jesuits. See Roman Catholic Church 
Jesus. See Christ 

Jironza Petrir de Cruzate, Domingo, 
297-99 

John (Indian). 285-86 
Johnson. Andrew. 852, 941 
Jones, Anson. 604, 605 
Jordan, S. VV., 561, 562, 565-67 
Jornada del Muerto See Dead Man's 
March 

Joseph. 173. 214 
Juan. Don. 592-94 
Juan Luis. Capcaiit, tSi 
JuaiKi de 3a Horta, 1 gg 
Juirez, Benito, 836-58, 840, 84*. 843. 
904, 905. 907 

Juirez (town) , gog, giz, 914, 922 
JuirezEi Paso, Mexico-Texas, 166 
Juchereau de Saint Denis, Louis. See 
Saint Denis, Louis Juchereau de 
junctions of rivers. See tributaries 
Junta country, 299, 302 
Junta de lot Rios (junction of the 
rivers). 153, 154. 156. *99- 327- 
338. 839- 347. 585. 75*- 755- 85‘> 
894 

Junta Indians, 302-04 
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Lincoln, Abraham, 819, 821, 823, 841, 
845 

cited, 623 

Lincoln County War, 861 
Ltpans, 73, 806, 808, 812, 844. 847 
Lipantitlan, 73, 561 
liquor: 

Army, 808 

temperance societies, 638 
use by Indians, 392-93 
Little Mariscal Canyon, 901 
Llano Estacado, 851 
Lohos Island, 761 
Long, James, 435. 4S7 
Ldpez, Colonel, 566-68 
Ldper, Diego, 123, 126, 140 
Ldpez, Fray Diego, 234. 237, 308 
Ldpez, Fray Francisco, 17a 
Ldpez, Fray Nicolis, 299-301, 338 
Ldpez de Cirdenas, Garcia. See Garda 
Ldpez de Cirdenaa 

Ldpez de Mendizabel, Governor, 251 
Ldpez de Santa Anna, Antonio, 458, 

479. 607. 508. 5 ‘ 7 ' 5 » 8 « 

520. 523-*7. 5*9-40' 551. 575. 
581, 583. 584. 588, 589, 595. 597- 
600, 604, 607, 608, 715, 71B, 720, 
74«.756, 758, 759. 76J.789. 777. 

778, 78*. 905 

deposition and banishment, 604 
deposition, second, 780 
dictator, 518 
revolt by, 507 
song about, 782-83 
Loring, William W., 821 
Los Alamos, New Mexico, 944 
Los Lunas, New Mexico, 829 
Los Pinos, New Mexico, 829 
louis XIV. 501, 302. 351. 433 
Louisiana, 302, 324. 327. 333, 334. 391, 
393- 39®. 399- 433- 453. 475- 487. 
G23, 780 

boundary with Texas, 400 


Louisiana— Cont'd 

sale to the United States, 399 
Louisiana Purdiase, 622, 7S0-81 
Lower CaliioTnia, 801, 823, 908 
loyalties, tormented, 505-12 
Lticas, AUmin, 489 
laicas (oblate), 145, 149 
Lucero de Godoy, Francisco, 314 
Lugo, Fray Alonzo de, 198 
Lu/s (oblate), 12S 

Lujin Ponce de Ledn, Diego de Vargas 
Zapata. See Vargas Zapata 
lumber. See Great Raft 
Lunas, Los, 330 
Lusilama (ship), 919 
Luther, Martin, 84 
Lynch's Ferry, 555, 536 
Lynde, Isaac, Major, Bsz, 823 

Macharro, Colonel, 838, 859 
Madaria^ Salvador de, Rise 0) the 
Spanish Empire, 245, note 
Madero. Francisco. 909, 911. 923 
assassination, 910 
Madrid, 194 

Madrid. Francisco de, 25 

Magdalena, New Mexico, 893 

Magdalena Bay, Mexico, 908 

Magee, Augustus, 429 

Magellan, Ferdinand, 84 

magic at £1 Paso, 266-67 

MagoBin, James W., 722-25. 729. 733. 

735. 748. 769, 802-04 
MagofGn, Samuel, 735, 742, 746, 752, 
769 

Magoffin, Mrs. Susan, 733-35, 742, 748. 
75*. 789 

MagoBinsville, 802, 803, 81 1 

mail service, early, 347, 453. 502, 505 

maize. See com 

hlajesties. Two. See Church and State 
Major Brown (steamship) , 713. 782 
Maldonado, Captain de. 123. 135 



Maldonado, Alonso dol CasiiUoi See 
Castillo Maldonado 
NIaldonado, Rodrigo de, 1^4 
Manso Indians. 229. 260. 298 
Manzanos mountains, 261, 321. 322, 
3*8 

Manzo y Zuniga, Francisco, 232, 233 
Maravillas Canyon, 893 
Maravillas Creek, 902 
Marcus of Nice (Marcos de Niza). 

Friar, 105, 1Q7, 108 
Marcy, Secretary, 607, 710. 723 
Maria de JesUs, Mother. See Agreda, 
Maria de 

Mirques, Captain, 198, 199 
marriages. 371-74 
Martial. 174. 175 
Martinez, Aatonio Josi, 559. 765 
Martinez, Fray Alonso, 163, 170, 197. 
103, 207 

Martinez de Lejanza, ^fariano, 718-18 
^fan{ne2 de Socomayor, Jose, 391 
martyn. See Roman Catholic Church 
Mary, Virgin, vision of, 264 
Mary I, Queen of England, 178 
Masewi and OyoyeM, 25-26, 43. 47 
masks, kachina. See Ancients— dances. 
Ancients— kachina, Indians— ka* 
china 

Massanet, Fray Damian, 304-05 
masters of the ocean (Spaniards), jyy- 
80 

Matagorda, 527 

Matamoros, Tamaulipas, 397, 470, 480, 
483, 488, 489. 492. 505. 508. 521, 
5*7' 53*' 583- 597 ' 605, 606. 6»j. 
662, 671, 690, 691, 6g6, 697, yox— 
02, 707. 711, 752. 776, 789 - 9 >« 
793-94. 817, 636-39, 841-43, 
854. 855, 857. 904 
siege, 792 
taking of, 698-700 
See also Refugio 


Mather, Colton, 620 
Maximilian, Emperor, 838-44 
execution, 843-44 
May, Charles, 687 
May, River of, 151-53 
Mayo, Henry T., 914. 913 
Mazatlan, 785, 786, 932 
AtcKee (steamship) , 782 
McLeod, Hugh, 571, 579, 580, 703. 
799 

cnedtane doctors. See Indian! 

Medina, battle of, 430 
meeting of the rivers. See Junta de los 
Rios 

Mejia, General, 50B, 661, 6Gz, 668, 839, 
641. 843 

hfelgares, Facundo, 403, 417, 418, 435, 
437' 458 

Mena. Fray Marcos de, 151 
Mencbaca, Miguel, 192, 424-47 
Ffender, Fray Heraando, *50 
Mendizabel, Governor. See Ldpez de 
Mendizabel 

Mendoza. Antonio. Viceroy, 100, 105- 
07. 112, 121. 145. 244 
Jtfeodozj, Fray Diego de. 274, 275. 296, 
*97 

hfendoza, Juan Dominguez de. See 
Dominguez de Mendoza 
men of the mountains. See fur 
trade 

merchants. See trade 

Afercuno de Mexico, 347 

mercury (quicksilver) , 310, 315, 316 

Meriwether, David, 805 

Mesa Verde, 22, 392 

mesas, 35 

Mescalero Apaches, 262, 263. 832 
ftfesilla, 804. 605, 812, 821-23 
Mestna River, 472 
Metcalfe, Sheriff, 771 
htexla. Colonel. See Mejia, General 
Mexican ^Va^. 459, 660-784 
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Mexican War— Cont'd 
armistice, 777 

army, United States, in Mexico, 686- 

67 

Army oE the West, 7i6-»i 
declaration of war by the United 
States, 6g9 

Free Missourians, 74S-46 
hardships of the United States army, 
705-07 

invasion of Mexico, 696-701, 754-61, 

774-84 

peace lalVs, 778-79 
peace treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, 
779: ratification, 780 
plan of operations, United States, 

69s 

prints, 695 

Veramiz campaign. See Mexican 
War— invasion 

volunteers, United States, 705, 7£>7- 
08 

See also specific entries— e.g.. 
names of persons and placev- 
in the Index 

Mexico, 49, 69-70. 73, 77, 84, 85, 89. 90, 
92, 94, 103. 122, 180, 183. 184. 
186. 215 

and Germany. See Germany 
and the United States; annexation 
and intervention by the United 
States, proposed, 921, 935; an- 
nexation considered alter the 
Mexican War, 778-79; border 
disagreements, 906: capital from 
the United States, 907, gis, 913, 
918; Commission, Joint, 935, 
936; Conference, El Paso, and 
agreement. 918: diplomacies. 
601-08; friction, 859-62, 914- 
tK Pijmtjie £jrpedi/imi o! cfcc 
United States. 930-32, 934, 936: 
threat to Mexico by the United 


Sutes, 474-84: War. See Mexi- 
can War 

aimistitf with Texas, 601; arms im- 
portation embargoed by the 
United States, gso 
civil war, 559 
conquest, igi 

controversy with Texans, 491-95 
expropriation of foreign property, 
940 

federation; suspension by Santa 
Anna, 517, 518 

Intervention by the United States 
and Great Britain, proposed, 

914 

Iturbide revolution and empire, 436- 
40 

tfordismo, 911. 912 
nonhem; separatist movement, 791 
railroad}, desintelion of, 919 
reconquest attempted by Spain, 479 
Republic, progreu of, 843-44 
revolution, first, 422-33 
revolutionary movements based on 
Texas, 857 

revolutions, 479, 559, 715, B57. 858, 
911 

Roman Catholic Church, persecution 
of, 918 

slavery, abolition of. 483. 821 
States; annexation by United States 
proposed, 7B0 
Valley of, 777 
viewpoint on Texas, 519-41 
War with Texas, 588-89, 603-04 
See also specific headings— e.g., 
names of persons and places— 
in the Index 

Mexico. Bay of. See Gulf of Mexico 

Mexiro City, >07. 246, 709, 710 
adt'ance an, and entry, by Scan, 777. 

778 

Kfexico hfoon, 845-53 



MidpJpi River (Mississippi. 3*9 
>richael, 217 

Mier, Tamaulipas. 345, 397, 402, 483, 
563' 59*. 594. 668, 703. 711. 714. 
7*5. 774- 78*. 785. 79'*. 79*. 795. 
835. 842. 854, 83s. 906 
battle of. 594-97 

Mier y Tdran, General, 489, 491-^. 
508 

Miguel. Fray Francisco, 197 

migrations. See pioneers 

Milam, Benjamin F., 523 

Military Academy, United States, 689 

>fillais, Six John. 904 

htina, Francisco Xavier, 432 

mining, 887-94 

miracles of Afother Afaria dc Jesds. 
232-38. 258. 304 

missions. See Roman Catholic Cburcb 
Mississippi River, 157, 319. 399, 400, 
403. 496. 6 j 7 
Mississippi Territory, 396 
Missouri, 503, 504 
exodus from, 439 
Afissouri Harmony, The, 650 
Missouri Jnteiifgencer, 497 
Missouri, Kansas and Texas Raitsoad. 
886 

Missouri Trail. 86g 
Missourians, Free, 742-47, 774 
Afoffat, David H., 89a 
Aloho, and siege, 121, 123, >29-36, 146 
Molano, Colonel. 566, 567 
Molino el Rey, battle of, 774, 778 
Mondova (Almaden) , Coahaila. 257, 
158, 30*. 339- 347. 598. 738. 740 
Monmouth (steamship), 611.782 
Monroe, James, 426, 427, 429, 781 
Monroe Doctrine, 602, 604, 837, 844, 
9*4. 938 

.Monterey, California, 392 
Monterrey, Nuevo Ledn, 257, 258. 469. 
47*. 56*. 700. 703. 7°9. 7*0. 7*5- 


*6. 74*. 754. 755. 757-59. 769. 
842 

battles of, 738. 754 
Monte Vista, Colorado, 8S9 
Montezuma. 85. 105, leo, 140, 270 
Montlezun, 627 
AfooD, Mexico, 845-53 
Afoquis, 351 
moradas, 377-82 
Morgan line, 872 
Morlete. Juan. 159 
Mormon Battalion, 732, 742, 743 
Morrison's daim, 405 
Morse. Samuel F. B., 65S 
mortality, 374-76 

Mothe Cadillac, Antoine de la. See 
Cadillic 

mountain men. See fur trade 
Dounuins, saaed, 35 
mouth of the river, 5, 83. 83, 302. 303, 
480, 610, 6> 1, 665. 670, 708, 794, 
801 

mad in the river, 347 
Mufioa. Pedro, 358-59 
Murderer's Canyon. 897 
music. Church. See Roman Catholic 
Church 

myths. See Ancients 

Nacogdoches, Texas, 598, 429. 476. 477 
Naoi^oches County, 334 
Namb4, 284, 319 

names ol the river, gi. S3. 8S, 113, 115. 
127. 151. 153, 154, 257, 405, 662, 
780, 801, 895 
list of names. 981 

Napoleon I, 399. 400. 419. 427, 431, 
453- 459. 78* 

Napoleon III, 838, 841, 843 
Narrative of the Texan Santa Fe Ex- 
pedition, by Kendall, 604 
Narvier. Plnfilo de, 92-95, gg. 123, 14B 
Natchitoches, Louisiana, 400, 419 
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Natividad. Fray Benito de, 851 
Nava Braiinas, Marquis de la. See 
Vargas Zapata 

Navajos (Navahos), fit, 74. 7'7. 7**» 
742. 743. 743. 746. 81a. 830. 83*. 
844 

of Welsh descent, reputed. 833 
navigation, 49a. 71a, 809 
last steamboat, 943 
Navy, United States, base in Ufagda* 
lena Bay, 908-09 
Neches River, 337 
Negroes: 

early in Texas, 34*-43 
Slavery, 393. 486^1, 51*, 586-87, 
Goi 

Nelson, Lord, 400 

Neve (steamship), Sii, 700, 702 

Nevada, 800 

New Andalusia, 157 

Nete Sltcay, 275. eyS, tSe, 

303-04, 338, 391, 40 «. 4‘8. 437 
New France. See Louisiana 
New Galicia, 99, 105, 106 
New Mexico, 5, 33, 49. 60, 157. 160. 
16S, 184, 186, 194, 913, 215-21. 
S25, 228-29, 244. 345, 24S. 368- 
74. 337. 339' 346, 42W. 437. 75* 
agriculture, 549-50 
award of Texas territory, 800-os 
boundary with Texas, 799-806 
business; craftsmen, 550 
church and school, 547-49 
Confederate States Territory, 823 
defense, 545-47 
division, Boo 

education, 547-43, 55?, 8O6-67 
foreigners in, 549-51 
Gadsden Purchase, 803 
hospitality, 551 
law, 545 

lawlessness. 834-36 
mission to Spain, 317-18 


New Mexico— Cant’d 
natim, as seen by an Unglisbrnan, 
744 

newspaper, 8nt, 549 
people, and towns, 541-44 
poJiticj, 544-45 
population, 348, 542 
possession, 160-66, 728-36 
press, first, 549 
pnee for. with Arirona, 779 
revolts in, 551-59, 762-68; trial at 
Taos, 770-73 

Roman Catholic Church in, 865 
school and church, 547-49 
slavery in, 821 
taxation, 55s 

Territory, 752, 788; organized, 778 
theatre, 228 

towns and people, 541-44 
value decried by Webster, 776 
W3T, dvil 

See also Republic of the Rio 
Grande 

New Mexico Volunteers, 825 
New Orleans, Louisiana, 399. 484, 
494 

New Santander, 34-47, 396. 397, 423 
New Santander River. 432 
New Spain. See Mexico 
New Washington, Texas, 535. 536 
newspapers, 347 
Nievas, Francisco de, 199 
Nogales, Arizona, 922, 923 
Nolan, Philip, 396-98, 412 
Nordismo. See Mexico 
Norris, Samuel, 476 
North Pass (El Paso del Norte), 166, 
168, 251. 256. 260, 299, 3“ 
North Platte River, 357 
Nueces River, 471, 527, 561, 585, 586, 
591, 607, 669 

Nuntra Senora de la Concepcidn 
River, 154 
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Nueva Vizcaya. See New Biscay 
Nuoo Laredo (Nuevo Le6n) , 904 
Nuevo Le6n, 157, *56, s6i, ggi, 47*, 
472. 560, 703, 774. 859 
Nuevo Reyno de Le6n, 348 
Nunez Cabeza de Vaca, Alvar, 99-103, 
J03, 107, 108, 111. 137, 139. 149. 
154. 230 

Nuiio de Guzmin, 93. 99. 100, 103, 104, 
148 

Nuns, Discalced, ot Aragon, sgs 

Oaxaca, Marquis of the Valley of. Set 
CotUs 

Oblate Fathers. See Roman Catholic 
Church 

Obregdn. Alvaro. gsS, 933 
ocean masten, Spaniards, 177-80 
O'Donojd, General, 437 
Office, Roly. See Roman Catholic 
Church— Inquisition 
Ojlnaga, Chihuahua, 471, gta 
Okupi'n, 35 
Old Franklin, 500 
"Old IVhite Lip." See Alvarado 
Olivares, Antonio de San Bonaveniura. 

See San Bonaventura Olivares 
Ofiate, Count de (father of Juan), 
163-64 

OSate, Juan de. 161-64, i87-®9' '7o. 
178-74. 188. 195-819. 843- 3<7» 
36? 

proclamation by, 164-66 
recall. si8 
Oraibi, 315 
oranges. 47S-73 

Ord, E. O. C., Major General, 854-56, 

85s 

Ordonez, Fray Isidro, S45. 846 
Oregon. 608. 718 
Oremus Boys, 369 
Organ Mountains, 828 
Ortega, Fray Pedro de. sig 


Ortl^ Father, 752, 76a 
Ortiz, Juan, 99, note 
Ortiz, Ramon, 584 
Osages, 500 

Otennln, Antonio de. Governor, 271- 
73, 579-80. 282-87, 289, 292, 294. 
*95. *97. *98, 307. 554 
Our Lady of Jifount Carmel Sodality, 
375 

outlaws. See lawlessness 
Ovando, Francisco de, 133-35, ‘S® 
Ovid, 192 

Oyoyewi and Masewi, 25-26, 47 

Pacific Ocean, 157. 198, 215, 392, 462 
Padilla, 474 

Padilla, Fray Juan de. iii. 114, 110, 
128. 137. 145. 146, 149' *’9 
death, 149 
Padillas, Los, 528 
Page. Walter Hines. 913-14 
painten, early American, 655-60 
painting. 388 
Pajarito Plateau. 21 
Palo Alto. Texas, 611. 6g8 
battle of, 679. 682-85. 694; second, 
839 

Palafox, Texas, 434 
Palms, River of, 83-89 
P4nuco. 149, 301, 342 
Pinuco, Cacique, 69 
Pinuco River, 8g. 91-93. 150, 761 
Pdnuco-Victoria Garayana. 92 
Paredes y Arillaga, Mariano, 607, 670, 
7«5 

Parkman, Frands, 718 
Parraga, Fray Diego de. 29 
Panal, Cbjhuahua, 259, 27/. 273. tgg, 
3«i, S»S' 3«6, 3*7 
battle of, 928 
Parras. 741 
Fascuai. 502 

Paso de Francia. See France AVay 
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Paso del Norte. See North Pass; El 
Paso 

Passion o£ Christ: observance by Peni- 
tents. 379-80 
patrol of the river, 391 
Pattie, James, 54s 
Paul III, Pope. 343 
Pavon, General, 561, 56a 
Pawnees, 337, 40.1 414 
Peale family (painters) , 658 
Pecos Indians, 307 

Pecos River, 5. 73, 117, 156. 157. 30s. 

803, 833, 883, 894, 895 
Pena Blanca. New Mexico. 467-68 
Penalosa, Euferaia de Sosa. See Sosa 
Penalosa 

Feilalosa BriceAa y Bercugo, Diego 
Dionysio de (Count of Santa 
Fe), 351-53. sot-os 
Penitent Brothers. See Third Order o! 

Penitence 
Penitents, 376-83 
Penn, William, 656 
Peralta, New Mexico, 503, 639 
Peralta, Governor, 345, 346. 351 
Percier, Charles, 439 
Perea, Fray Escevan de, 333 
P^rez, Albino, 551-55 
death. 655 

P4rezde Viilagri, Caspar, 170, 188. 198, 

199, 20s. 207, 311, 376 

Perfecto de Cos, Martin, 517-36, 538, 
530. 536. 537 
Perillo, El, 367 
Perillo Spring, 170, 346 
Perote, 599, 600 

Pershing, John J, General, 916, 930- 

33, 936, 928 

loss of wife and daughcen. 930 
leader of Punitive Expedition into 
Mexico. 930-34, 956, 939 
Petriz de Crusate, Domingo Jironza, 
See Jironza Petriz 


Philip II. of Spain, 157, 161, 178, 182- 
86, 194, 238, 343, 293, 319. 374, 
S76 

Philip 111, of Spain. 194-95. 217. *»8 

Philip V, 329. 331 

phrenofogy, 630 

piaures, cave, 71 

Ficunes, the. 198, 285, 286, 313 

Piedras Negrai, Coahuila, 838, 843, 

857. 904 

battle of. 817 

Pike, Zebulon M., 403-07, 409-12, 414, 
415. 4*7. 4*9. 435. 46*, 887 
Pike's Peak, 8S7 
Pineda. See Alvarez de Pineda 
pjAero, Juan, j6g 

Pino. P^ro Bautista y. See Bautista y 
Pino 
pioneers: 

arts, 654-60, and utility, 643-44 

communities, 635-38 

crafts and knacks, 651-55 

folklore, 637 

hardihood, 639 

home and women. 631-35 

humor, 641 

hunters, 638 

language, 640-43 

last. 671-86 

literature, 64s 

music, 647-51 

oratory. 639 

painters, 655-60 

person and dress, 6:6 

plays, 644-47 

politics, 637 

recollections of history, 636-37 
religion, 634-36 
sharpshooters, 62S 
spread to the West, 6ig-6o 
theatre, 644-50 
Utility and arts, 642-44 
women and home, 631-35 
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Piotieen, Santa Fe. See Santa Fe Pk^ 
neers 

Piros (Indians) , 48, 230. S36, aSt, 264 
Pius VI, Pope. 400 
PJaJn of the Inferno, 3** 

Plains Indians, 68, 73 
•See also Indians; names of tribes 
Plan of Iguala, 436. 438 
plateau diies. See pueblos 
Plato, 819 
plays, ss8, 338 
Plymouth Rock, 621 
Po-lie-yemu, 270, 287-88 
Pojuaque, and Creek, 36, 251 
Poinsett, Joel. 475, 478 
Point Isabel, Texas, 610, 611, €6t, 664, 
665, 671, 67a. 673. 682, 702. 755. 
760, 77S. 837-39. 84‘. 856 
Poli'lin ol Aristotle, 240 
Polk, James K., 602, 604-08, 661, 671. 
69a, 693, 694, 700, 703, 710. 725, 
735. 736. 754-56. 769, 771. 777- 
81, 784, 802 

Ponce dc Ledo, Diego de Vargas Za- 
pata Lujin. See Vargas iUpata 
Potice de Lc6n, Josi Marla, 542 
Ponce de Le6n, Juan, 180 
Ponce de Le6n, Pedro, 184 
Pop4, 265, 270, 296, 306 
Popes 

Alexander VI. 177, 241, 43s 
Leo X, 84 
Paul III, 243 
Pius VI, 400 

Porter, David, Commodore, 479, 670 
Porter, Theodoric, 670 
pQsada, Fray Alonso de, 252 
P'bsoge, 113 

posul service, early, 347. 453. 502, 503 
posts, United Stales Army. See Army. 

United States— forts and posts 
P'o-woge, 35 
power projects, 809 


prairies, £0o 
Ptedosa, 776 
predpitation, 6 

Fresidb de San Juan Bautista. See 
Fort Saint John Baptist 
Presidio de Rio Grande. See Fort Saint 
John Baptist 

Presidio de San Vicente, 901 
Presidio del Norte, 498, 585. 775, 831, 
852. 869, 895. 898, 912, gi8 
press, 347 

Price, Sterling, 734, 742, 751, 762, 763. 

766, 76B, 769, 778-80 
prioting, 187 

PrisdUian the Heretic. 251 
promises, 215-19 
prospectors, 893-94 
provindals, 87-90 
Puaray, 154. 155. 159, 171. 199. 219 
Puebla, Puebb, 557 
battle of, 774, 778 
Pueblo Indbns. See Indians 
puebfos, 109-12 
abandonment, 306 
population, 213 
Puerto River, 5 

Pursley, James, 401-02, 415. 462 

Qiurai, and battle of. 214. 248, 261,262 
Quelch, Captain, 439 
Querduro, Querftaro, 326. 340, 341, 
343. 347. 778. 7B0. 843 
Questa, 542 

quicksflver (mercury), 310, 315, 316 
Quintana, 308 
Quintillian, 174 

Quivira. 103, 104. 122, 127, 132, 136, 
138, 141. J4S-47. «49' *«4. *16, 
217. 219. 261, 299. 550. 877 
Quirds, Fray Criscdbal, 231, 236 
Quixote, Don, 147, 191 

Ribago y Terdn, Pedro. 339 
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Rafinesque, Constantine Samuel, 649 
Raft. Great, 49G 
rafts, trappers’, 465 
raids, Indian. See Indians 
railroads, 803, 847. 863, 885, 886, 941, 
94* 
first, 841 
rafnfalf, 6 

See also drought 

Ramirez y Sesma, General, 537, 539 
Ram6n, Diego, 334, 331 
Ramdn, Domingo, 333 
Ramdn, Marla, 33S-33 
Ramdn family, 334, 336 
Ramos Arizpe, Miguel, 430, 431 
rancherias. 793. 795-96 
cattle, 886 

Ranchos de Taos, New Mexico, 465 
Rangers. Texas. See Texas Rangers 
rapids, 896 

rattlesnakes, 66, 7t, tgt 

Rawlins, 459 

Ray, Julian del, 193 

Real Alencaster, Joaquin, 403, 406-08. 

411-15. 4'9 

Red River. 5, 496, 766, 838 
Refugio, Tamaulipas, 397. 402. 537, 
533. See also Matamoros 
Regiment, Condemned, 471 
religion. Mexican. See Roman Catholic 
Church 

Renaissance, the, 177 
reptiles. 66 

Republic of the Rio Grande, 559-69, 
588. 703. 704 

Republic of the Rio Grande and the 
People's Friend, 703 
Republic of the Sierra Madre, 791, 857, 
9SO, 931 

Resaca de la Palma, 61s, 680, 686-B9, 
6g{, 698 

Reiana, Juan de, 304 
Retis, Trasvino, 358 


Revilla. Tamaulipas, 483, 561-62, 565 
See also Guerrero 
Revilla Gigedo, Count of, 396 
revolt. Indian. See Indians— uprising 
Reynosa, Tamaulipas, 345, 346, 390, 
397. 47*. 480, 7". 774. 775. 79*. 
836, 855 

Riddfe, adventures of, 739-40 
Riego, Rafael. 434-46 
rights, States', 800 
Ringgold, S., Major, 694 
Ringgold Barracks, Texas, 790, 807, 
945 

Rio, Alonzo del, 383 
Rio Abajo. See Downriver district 
Rio Arriba. See Upriver district 
Rio Brat/0 (U. S. gunboat), 858 
Rio Frio, 591 

Rio Grande City (Davis Landing), 
Texas, 545, 785, 790, 793, 801, 
807 

Rise cf the Spanish Empire, by Salva* 
dor de Madriaga. 345, note 
Rito de los Ftijoles, so. 313 
rivers, meeting of. See Junta de los 
Rios 
roads. 943 
See also trails 
Roberts, Ben S., 835 
Robinson, John Hamilton, 405-07, 411, 
416-17. 439 

Robledo. Pedro, 170, 508 
Rock Creek, 5 

Rocky Mountain men. See fur trade 
Rocky Mountains, 4, 403, 463, 463. 475, 
495. 8B7, 896 
gold in. 847 
Rodriguez, Capuin, 611 
Rodriguez, Fray Agustfn, 154, 172 
Rodriguez Cubero, Pedro, 319-21, 
S»3 

Rodrlgi/ee de Subslle, Juan Seivrino 
de- *74- *75 
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Roma, Texas, 345.-783, 790, 809. 835. 
836. 943 

Roman Catholic Church 
approval of dancing, 251 
assignments. 197-98 
churches, 262 

excommunication. 245, 253. 254 
Franciscans, 145. 146, 163. 172, 219- 
37. *54. *55- *68. 294, 525. 328. 
336. 346-49- 35>- 376-77- 383- 

384. 387. 393. 547- 548; lerooval 
of, 866 

in Mexico; attached, 779. 918 
in New Mexico. 547-49. 572. 865 
Inquisition, iSj. 246, 132, 254, 263, 
516; abolition, 430 
Jesuits, 351 
manyn, sig 

miracles of Mother Marfa de Jesds, 
23S-38 

missions, 89, 150, 154, 156, 183. 165. 
168, 181-8S, 197-99. tot. 216, 
219, 238. 244. 247, 254. 158. 260. 
261. 305, 325, 344, 349. 47*. 795- 
99; decay of, 394; secularization 
of. 394. 54s: Texas. 305 
music, 189, 227 
Oblate Fathers. 472 
official religion of Texas, under 
Austin, 469 
Popes. See Popes 
seminaries, 326 
Rome, 174 

Rosas, de, Governor. 251 
Rosas, Fray Juan de, 197-98 
Rosenburg, Commissioner, 574, 577 
Ross. Reuben, 561-64 
Rouhideaux brothers, 462 
Rosseau, Jean Jacques, 646 
Ruiz, Fray Agustin, 219 
Ruxton, George Frederick, 744-45 

Sabeata, Juan, 299. 304 


Sabinas River, 324 
Sabine (schooner) , 507 
Sabine River, 400, 433, 475 
Sacramento, battle of, 780 
Sacramento Presidio, 339 
sacriGcc. human, 64, 139, 456 
Sahagiin the Oder, 192 
Saint Augustine, Con/esii’onr, 183 
Saint Bernard's Mission, Fort Saint 
John BapUst, 394 

Saint Denis, Louis Jucbereau de, 527, 
33*-37- 340. 780 
ford of, 756 

Saint Francis of Assisi. 219, 226, 228, 
235, 236 

Saint Francis, Kingdom of, 107 
Saint Francis Xavier, 30S, 328 
Saint James of Compostela, 131. 108 
Saint John Baptist, Fort. See Fort 
Saint John Baptist 
Saint Lawrence, 186 
Saint Louis, Missouri, 392, 462, 468. 
498 

Saint Michael. 236 
Saint Philip the Apostle, 329 
Saint Teresa of Avila, igi 
Saint Vrain, C^ran, 462 
saints, 583-88 
makers. 584-86 
Salado Creek, battle of, 590 
Salado River (two rivers of the same 
name) , 5 
Salamanca. 112 
Salas, Fiay Juan de, 234, 236 
Salas, Petronila de, 284 
Salazar, Damasio, 574-77, 581-84. 726 
Salazar, Fray Cristdbal de. See CristA- 
bal Salazar 

Salazar, Juan, 423, 424 
Salcedo. Manuel, 401, 423-25, 429. 430 
Sab'nes, 261-A4 
destruction, 264 
Salineta. 280 
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salt, 70, 197. >98. s» 3 - »*o. * 47 > 

261. 3 * 2 - 34 >< 344. 345. 365 

Salt War, 660*61 
Saltelo, Ignacio, 408, 409 
Saltillo, Coahuila. S57, 4*0, 472. 475, 
476, 5°5- 509* 561. 566. 700. 709, 
74 J. 757-60 
battle of, 566-68 

San Antonio (de Bixar), Texas. JSS" 
36, 338. S9»- 4*4. 470. 476. 509. 
514- 5»7. 530. 583. 589. 736. 785. 
786, 807. 84*, g»6, 933 
Alamo. See Alamo 
missions, 336 

San Antonio River, 33s, 334. 523 
San Antonio de Valero, Mission of. 
See Alamo 

San Bernardo, 324, 325, 317. 536 
San Buenaventura, Dionjsio, 258, 259 
San Buenaventura Olivares, Antonio, 
W4‘ 886 

San Carlos Creelc, 898 
San CrUciibal, 313 
San Diego, 502, 8it 
San Diego Crossing, New Mexico, 832 
San Diego River, 339 
San Elizario, Texas, 786, 802 
San Esteban, Texas, 471 
San Felipe (schooner), 518 
San Felipe, New Mexico, 251, 318, 392. 
416 

San Felipe de Austin, Texas, 478, 510, 
515. 5*5. 535 

San Fernando de Taos. 767, 768. 771 
San Francisco Solano, 324 
San lldefonso, New Mexico. 35, 48, 284, 
553. 864 

San Jacinto Creek, 535, 536 
San Juan Bautista, Presidio de. See 
Fort Saint John Baptist 
San Juan Capistrano. 336 
San Juan de la Cruz, 219, 375 
San Juan de los Caballeros, New Mex- 


ico, 173, 195, 196, 198-200, 202, 
203, 205. 206, 208, 209, 213-19, 
265, 269, 296, 313, 325 
San Joan de Nueso Mexico. See San 
Juan de los Caballeros 
San Juan de UUoa, Veracruz, 479, 584 
San Juan Indians, 4 1 1 
San Juan Mountains. 887-88 
San Juan River, 302, 344. 568, 711 
Valley of, 776 

San Lizaro, New Mexico. 313 
San Lorenzo del Real, New Mexico, 

3*9. 348 

San Luis Potosi, 769 
San Luis Valley, Colorado, 403, 812, 
888, 889 

San Marcos, Texas, 402 
San Martin, Jo$4, 474 
San Mateo Mountains, 830 
San Miguel, New Mexico, 266 
San Patricio, Texas, 566 
San Panicio Battalion, 667 
San Vicente, Texas, 929 
Sinchez, Crisidbal, 170 
Sinchez, Jos4 Maria, 478 
Sinchez Cabello, Juan, 292 
Sinchez Chamuscado, Francisco, 159 
Sancho de Caniedo, 93 
Sandla, 154, 246, 275. 289, 392 
Sandla Mountains, 829 
Sandla Range, 35, 13G. 321, 328 
Sangre de Cristo Mountains, 312 
Sangre de Cristo Range, 498, 581, 887 
Santa Ana, New Mexico, 318 
Santa Anna, Antonio L6pez de. See 
Ldpez de Santa Anna 
Santa Barbara, Mexico, 154. 199, 216 
Santa Clara, New Mexico, 284 
Santa Clara Peak, 35 
Santa Cruz, New Mexico, 318, 321, 348. 
877. 544. 553. 557. 766 
battle of. 78a 
Santa Cruz Creek, 36 



Santa Cruz de Rosalw. 780 
Santa ZIena Canyon, 895-901 
Santa ZIena Mountains, 8g3 
Santa Fe, Count of. See Penalosa, Bri- 
cena y Benugo, Diego Dioajsio 
de 

Santa Fe, New Mexico, 70. sig, s*o, 
a»7. *45-47, s6i. 865. *66, *65- 
71. *7s, S75. *79. *83. *87. *88. 
306. 307. 310. 31*, 313, 3*9. 347. 
548. 377. 39». 40«. 404. 4««. 46*. 
466. 495-99, 501. 30a, 54*. 544- 
46. 550. 55*. 553. 556. 573- 637. 
69*. 716-19. 7*1, 7*4-26, 730. 
73*' 735. 785- 787. 80J. 805. 811. 
81*, 814, 8*7, 866, 867, 94* 
battle of. *86-89 
Santa Fe Creek, 36 
Santa Fe Expedition. 7*6 
Santa Fe line. See Atchison, Topeka 
and Santa Fe 

Santa Fe Piooeen, 569-S6, 703- "99 
Santa Fe Range, 35 
Santa Fe Trail, 862 
Santa Isabel mines, 9** 

Santa Aiaria, Fray Juan de, 154. 155 
Santiago de Compostela, Saint, 131, 
*08 

Santiago Abreu, Alfirez, 438 
Santiestevan, gi 

Santo Domingo, New Mexico, 158, 17*. 

*6i, *64. *84, 31*. 39*, 416. 754 
Scott, Hugh L.. hfajor Cencraf, 9*8, 
931 

Scott, ^\'it^field, Major GeneraJ. 700, 
709, 710, 715, 753-®*' 7®9> 774' 
777-79. 841 

and Taylon dissension, 734-61 
aspiration for Presidency, 757; can- 
didacy, 781 

broadside to the bfexicans, 777 
■victories in Mexico, 774 
sculpture, 38S 


*ea, masters of (Spaniards), 177-80 
seasons. 6 

Sebastian (oblate), t*8, 146, 149 
Seneca, 174, *51. *64. 271. 311. 330, 348 
Sesma, Ramirez y. See Ramirez y Sesma 
settlement. 89, 91, 9s, 157, 158, *39, 260, 
343-4®. 348 
settlements. See towns 
settlers. See pioneers 
Seven Cities. See Cibola 
SeWlle, Spain, 178, 187 
Seward, H., 640, 841 

Shakespeare. IVilUam, 714 
Shaler, William, 4*7 
»h«ep. 333' 3®4' SSa 815 
Sheridan, Philip H., Lieutenant Geo- 
eral. 839, 841-45. 858 
Sbennan, William T., Lieutenant Gen. 
enl.861 

Shields, James, 738 
Shi pap, L^ke, 35 
Sbipapu, 39. 78. *6* 
shouts. See gn'/os 

Sibley. Henry H., Brigadier General, 
8*3-*6, 8*9. 830 
Sierra, Fray Antonio de, *78-79 
Sierra Azul, 510 
Siena Blanca, *6* 

Sierra del Carmen, 901 
Sierra de Dolores, 388 
Sietra de la Soledad, 593 
Sierra Corda, Count of. See Escanddn 
Sierra Kfadre Range, 153, 566, 368-69 
suggested as boundary, 779 
Sietra Madre, Republic of the. 791. 

857. 930. 93* 
silt, 6. 347 
silver, 890, 693 

and gold, iso. 15s, 140, 505-04 
Situfoa. 864 

war on the United States, 93s, 933 
Sinnickson, Doctor. 593 
Sisters. Twin. See Texas Coahuila 
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slavery: 

Aristotle on. S40-41 
Fugitive SIa\e Law, 800 
in Mexico. See Mexico 
in Texas. See Texas 
law, Coahuila-Texas, 488 
See also Indians; Negroes 
Slidell, John, 606, 607 
smallpox. 261, 346, 401, 754 
Smith, George L., 890 
Smith, Jedediah, 4C2 
Smith, Kirby, 839-41 
Smith's Ranch, 812 
snakes, 66 
Snively, Jacob, 600 

Socorro, New Mexico. 48, 264. *74. 
*90,311.330. 348, 50*. 744. 74®. 
783. 787, 788. 893 
Socorro del Sur, Texas. 786 
Socorro Mountains, 893 
Sodality ot Our Lady ol Mount Car« 
mef. 875 
Sodom, 776 
toil erosion, so, 384 
Somervell, Alexander, 590-9* 

Sonora, 143, *67, *8*, 39*. 4*0. 823 
Sonora Valley, its, 127 
sorcery at El Paso, 266-67 
Sosa. See Castafio de Sosa 
Sosa Albernor, 214, *j 6 
Sosa Fenalosa, Eufemia de, 206 
Soto, Hernando de, 99, loS 
Soto la Marina, 473 
Sotomayor, Jos4 Martinez de. See Mar- 
tinez de Sotomayor 
sources of the river, 4-5, 887, 858 
South Fork, Colorado, 5 
South Park, Colorado, 40* 

South Sea. See PaciSc Ocean 
Spain: 

attempt to reconquer ^Iexico, 479 
Christianity, 175-76 
downfall, 436-40 


Spain:— Cont'd 

Empire, decline of, 194 
Lings, 180-87 
language, 187 
literature, 193-95 
memory of, 174-95 
swords, 192-93 
Spaniards, 174-95 
coming of, 83-89, 96-99. 109-10 
description of, 8&-88 
hidalgos, ipo 
outht, 167 
Spanish Peaks, B87 
Spar City, Colorado, 893 
Speyer, Albert, 718-19. 745 
spirits. See liquor 
spirits, underworld, 270, 29$ 

Spring (ship), 475, 474 
spring, hot. 90s 
Spring Creek, 5 
springs, 170 
stage, cfte. 3^1? 

stagecoaches, 847, 861, 868-69 
Staked Plain. 651 

Stanton. Henry Whiting, Captain; 

and Fort, 816-17 
starvation. See famine 
State and Church. See Church and 
State 

State and individual, 620-21 
States, Western; formation of, 623 
Sutes' rights, Boo 
Stations, Army. See Army 
steamboats. See navigation; also names 
of individual ships 
Stinking Ones (Indians) , 301 
Stockton, Robert Field, Commodore, 
735 

Stone, John Augustus, 646 
Stony Pass, 888 
strangers, exclusion of. 395-96 
Strong, George Templeton, 774 
Stuart, Gilbert, 657 
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Suirez, Vice President, gio 
Suballe, Juan Ses'erino Rodriguez de. 

See Rodriguez de Suhalle 
suffrage, 623 
Sully, Thomas, 657 
SiiTTiTTiitville, Colorado, 888, 8Sg 
Sumner, Edivin V., 812-13, 83* 
Sunnyside, Colorado, 893 
supply trains. See trains, freight 
surveys, 894-904 
SKords, 192-93 

Tabira (Gran Quivira) , Neiv Mexico, 
261. 262 

Taft, ^Villiam Howard; meeting with 
Diaz, 906-10 
Tagus Riser. 192 
tales, travellers', iooh> 9 
Talleyrand, 419 
Tamardn, Bishop, 391 
Tamaulipas, 391, 471, 474. 560. 566. 

_66g. 70s, 767 . 758. 774. 830 
Tampico, Tamaulipas, 152, 342, 479, 
49*. 7J0. 757. 761. 794 
incidem, 914 

Taos (Braba), New Mexico, 74, 114, 
138, 173, 198, 219, 245, 252. 270. 
283-S6, 288, 313, 314, 390-91, 
395. 419. 463, 464. 466, 467, 469. 
497. 498, 54>. 54*. 55*. 553. 7*6. 
719, 764, 812. 8>8. 8S7 
fair. 391 

massacre, 764-68; trial. 770-73 
Taos Creek, 36 
tariff, 492, 498, 788-93 
Tatarrax, 132. 140 
Taxique, 251, 263. 322 
Taylor, Zachary, 605-08, 610, 6ll, 617, 
618, 623, 661, 663. €5s-^t, 674- 
83. 685-87, 689-92, 6g}-97, 6^ 
703. 7«5. 707. 709-". 7M-16, 
7«9. 736. 738. 74». 75*. 754-®‘. 
769. 774. 781. 839. 861. 945 


Taylor, Zachary— Cont’d 
and Scott; dissension, 754-61 
aspiration Co Presidency. 6gg, yto, 
757, 759, 761; election, 761, 782 
description, 665-66 
honois, 699-70 
song about, 782-83 
Tehuantepec, 485 
Tejada. See Leido de Tejada 
Tejada, Lorenzo de, 147 
tetegraph, 941 
telephone. 942 
temperance societies, 65S 
temperature, surface of the river, 6 
Tenochtitlan, 93 

Terin. Pedro Ribago y. See Ribago y 
Terin 

Terrazas, Juan Tomis, 438 
*Te/rible Te-xas," 848 
Terror, the, *74-95 
Tesuque, New Mexico, 283, 284. 313, 
3*3 

Tewa towns, >98. *86 
Tewa and Kcres, 77 
Tewas (Indians) , 265 
Texas, 259, 298-304 
annexation to the United States, ap- 
proval by vote. 606-07; 
posed. 586. 6oi-o8; annexation 
of upriver territory, proposed, 
571: annexation and the slavery 
issue, 587 

armistice with Mexico, 6oi 
Austin plan for settlement, 435 
bounda^, 569, 799-806; claim to the 
river, 569; with Louisiana, 400 
dvfl organization, first. 338 
daim to, by North Americans. 433- 
35 

colonial. 331—41 

adonization by North Ameitrans, 
453-b9 

cotton. 836-38 



Upland river, 95-100. 269 
upruing, Indian. See Indians 
Upriver district (Rio Arriba), 95-100, 
269 

Urrea, General, 527, 532, 533, 53S. 540, 
776 

Urrca, Lope de, 134 
use and beauty (American arts and 
crafts) , 652 
Utah, 800 
Ucet, '[t'l, 68g 
utility and vision, 940-45 

Vaca, Alvar Nunea Cabeta de. See 
Nunez Cabeza 

Vaca, Lufi Maria Cabeaa de. See 
Cabeza de Vaca 
Vacas, Rio de las (Pecos) , 156 
Vado Fiedra, 471 
Valenaa, New Mexico. 502, 743 
Valencia family, 290 
Valles, 342 

Valley of Afexico, 777 
Valley of Oaxaca, Afarquis of the. See 
Cortfs 

Valley of the San Juan, 776 
valleys, 5 

Valvcrde, New Mexico, 546 
Valverdc Mesa, 735. 742, 743, 744, 746, 
8(2 

battle of, 824-26 

Vargas Zapata Lujin Ponce de 
Ledn, Diego (.Marqufs de |a 
Nava Bnuinas) de, 305-25, 362, 
577 

Vlsquez Borrego, Josf, 545 
Visquez de Coronado, Fiaiteisco, 105- 
08, no. tn. 113, 121, 122. 126, 
127. 129-32, (34-38. 140-47, 149, 
«55'55- «57" »59. ‘Of. »7** »9i. 
Si3, 3>4, jjR 362, S33 
prediction of career, si2 
Vega, Lope de. See Lope de Vega 


Vega, R. D. de la, General, 661, 689. 
691, 694 

Velasco, 518, 527 

Vflei de Escalante. Fray Silvestre, 392 
Veracruz. Veracruz. 85, 90, 93, 108. 
‘49-5‘- M7< 548. 457. 479- 49?- 
496. 5°5- 507. 693- 7'°» 754. 76‘. 
9 >5 

occupation by United States, 9 t 5-*7 
Verde Cuemo, 392 
Verme/o River, ytg 
vennilion, 315, 316 
Veronicas. 379, 381 
Victoria, Mexico. 700, 758 
Victoria de Tamaulipai, 566 
Victoria Cuarayana-Pinuco, 92 
Vidaurre. FerroJn de, 339 
Vigil, Donaeiano, 762, 766 
Vigil, Juan Bautista, 438 
Vigil y Aland. Juan Bautista, 728, 729, 
73 > 

Villa, Francisco (Pancho Villa; Doro* 
leo Arango), 911-14, 916, 917, 
9*9-*4- 934-55 
assassination, 959 
desoipiion. 922-23 
Gennan views on, 928 
raid on Columbus, New Mexico, 
924-28 
raids by. 929 
villages. See towns 

Villagri. Caspar Pfrez de. See Vila 
de Villagri, Caspar 
VillasuT, Pedro de, 337 
Vincc'i Creek, 557, 538 
Vinci, Leonardo de, 84 
Vinegaroon. See Langtry 
Virgin Mary, vision of, 264 
Viigin of Guadalupe, 422 
Viseo, Bishop of, 232, 233 
wtAm tnd ueilUy, g.fo~45 
visitations. See Agreda: miracles 
volcanic action, 8gQ 
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Tolume of tie river, 6, 34s 
voyage, fint continuous, 821 

wagon, Conestoga, 499 
wagon trains. See trains, &eight 
^Vagon Wheel Cap, Colorado, 8S9, 
892 

^VaIke^, Samuel H., 672-74 
Wallace, Lew, 703-07, 708, 77®^7» 
\Valpi, 315 

War Between the States. See Civil War 
cattle, 8S1 

Lincoln County, 86 1 
Mexican. See Mexican ^Var 
salt, 860. 861 
Texas-Mexico, 603-04 
with tie Indians. See Indians 
NVashington, Texas, 52^0, 603 
water of the river, 347 
wealth, Spanish and Indian, 142 
'Webster, Daniel, 571, 575. 589. 657, 
780 

on "worthlessness" of California and 
New Mexico, 779 
weddings, 371-74, 796-97 
IV'eller, John B., 802 
Wellington. DuLe of, 419-20. 430 
^Velsh descent of Navajos, suggested, 

833 

%Vcst Point. 689-90 
^V'eti ^V^low Creeh, 8go 
Weitem Lyre, The, 630 
White Cavalier (Garcia) , 835 
Whitman, tValt, 642. 695, 781 
ctted, 624-25 

^Vightman’s Gulch, Colorado. 889 
^V^liL^mon, James. 400-01. 403-05, 439 
'IMUiams, Bill, 462 
W’illow Creel, 889-90 
AVillow Cap. See Creede 
Wlson, Woodrow, gio-15. 915.918-21. 
926-28, 930, 932. 935. 937. 938 


winter, 200. 543, 743-44’ 871 
witchcraft. See magic 
W'oU, Adrian, General, 589, 603 
women, occupations of Spanish-Ameri- 

oan. 356-^8’ 362-65 

Wood, Geotge T., 799 
Wool, John E.. Brigadier General. 732, 
733. 735. 756. 738-40. 746. 73>. 
760. 7^, 774. 783 
worl and family, 360-67 
World War I. 917. 919 
entry of United Sutes, 939 
Worth. William J, Brigadier General, 
66*. 662, 682, 74t. 757. 760 
W'right. murder by VUla; and Mrs. 
Wright. 923-26 

Xavier. See Saint Francti Xavier 
Xenophon, 769 

Yell. ArchibaJd. Colonel. 737 
yellow fever, 754 
Yucauo. 93. 460 

yucca. 50-52. 54. 55. 57. 65* 70. 7*- 74- 
78. 114. 121, 213. 296. 3‘3> 36»» 
386 

Yu*ge Pueblo, 36 
Yunque. 172 
Yuqoe, 17* 

Yuqoc-Yunque, 138 
YuU Indians, 406, 407 

Zacatecas. Zaeatetas. 200, 258, 326, 

864 

Zaldivar. Capuin. >40 
Zaldivar. Juan de. 166. 171. 199-209 
death. 201 

Zaldivar. 'Vicente de, 161-63. 166, 171- 
73. igi, 198-209. 213. 214. 217. 
218 

Zamora, Fray Francisco de, 198 

Zapata, General. 917 

Zapata, Antonio, 560-61, 564. 568 
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Zapata Lujin Ponce de Ledn, Diego de 
Vargas. See Vargas Zapata 
Zivala, Lorenzo de, 517, 519 
Zia, »34, 198, 310, 314, 318 
Ziiamermann, Alfred, 937 
“Zone, Free," 855 
tones of climate, 6 


Zubia, Diego de, 206, 208-09 
Zubirla, Antonio, 547 
Zumiiraga, Bishop, 227 
Zuniga, Francisco Manzo y. See Manzo 
y Zuniga 

Zunis, S09-12. 154. 198, 314-16 
Zutucapan, 201, 208 



